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THE FRENCH PLAN 
"Tie Disarmament Conference has now been ın session 


for almost a year What has it achieved? In agreement 
to disarm, little or nothing, in clarifying the issues, a 

great deal The discussion has rarged over a wide field and 
it has helped, 1f not to approximate the points of view, at least 
to present them in such a way that everyone can understand 
That 1s surely a gain, even though at the moment we may be as 
far from a solution as ever 

At this stage little ıs to be gained from a discussion of the 
details of the plans which have been submitted We are more 
concerned with the general principles underlying these plans 
It 1s surely for the experts and technicians to elaborate a 
practical scheme when 1ts main ouclines and principles have 
been agreed to by the statesmen, paraments and peoples of the 
participating States Such was the procedure adopted by the 
thirteen States of America 150 years ago, when it was realised 
that the Confederate régime had broken down ‘To-day States- 
members of the League find themselves in a similar position 
They are called upon to decide wheather they will drift back 
into a condition of isolation and anarchy, or whether they will 
develop the League into an institution for administering justice 
and suppressing the crime of war This may prolong the discus- 
sion, but when we are considering the substitution of a new 
international system for the old, we cannot expect that a decision 
will be reached ın a few months Nothing will be gained by 
trying to rush things, for in the meantime public opimion 1s 
being informed and educated In the long run-patience will be 
rewarded and, unless civilisation ıs pankrupt, reason and com- 
mon sense, assisted by the desire for peace, will prevail 

The discussions at Geneva have already indicated that the 
disarmament problem may be approached from two points of 
view—the positive and the negative ‘There 1s the French plan 
which, ın effect, may be regarded as a preliminary step to the 
confederation of Europe Briefly, ıt provides for the division of 
the signatory powers to any Disarmament Convention into three 
classes—each of whom will assume varying degrees of responsi- 
bility è ` - 
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(1) Those States who have signed the Kellogg Pact They 
will undertake to ‘‘ concert together ” , to sever ‘‘ economic and 
financial relations with the aggressor” , and to refuse ‘‘ to recog- 
nise any de facto situation brought about ın consequence of a 
violation of an international undertaking ’’ Here we find Mr 
Stumson’s declaration of August 8th—that neutrality amongst 
the signatories of the Kellogg Pact was inconsistent with any 
violation of that Pact—brought up to date with the 1’s dotted 
and the t’s crossed Whether the new government installed at 
Washington will endorse this dictum in terms of a treaty 
remains to be seen. Should they refuse, they will have robbed 
the Kellogg Pact af any practical significance which ıt may now 
be supposed to possess f 

(2) States-members of the League who will be asked to re- 
affirm their responsibilities under the Covenant, especially those 
contained ın Article XVI, “and under the treaties they have 
concluded in conformity with the principles of the Covenant 
the General Convention on Means of Preventing War and the 
Convention for Financial Assistance ”’ as 

(3) A “ special organisation for Europe ” which “ will in- 
volve political and military arrangements” These provide a 
method for defining and detecting the aggressor ‘They also 
enjoin ‘‘ compulsory accession to the General Act of Arbitra- 
tion’? As this Act, however, excludes existing treaties from its 
purview this provision does not go far enough It 1s clear that 
unless the scope of arbitral settlement 1s to include all disputes, 
even those arising out of, existing treaties, 1t will fail in its 
purpose It must include all or nothing There should be no 
reservations, otherwise 1t merely stabilises the status quo and 
would therefore be unjust and unacceptable to- Germany and 
her former allies ; 

The military arrangements include the following 

(a) The establıshment of a continental system of ‘‘ national 
short-service armies with limited effectives ”’ 
to be purely defensive in character and would ın some respects 
be analogous to the Swiss militia system 

(b) ‘f Specialised units provided with the powerful mate- 
rials prohibited for the national armies,’ 1e stlper-weapons, 
These contingents are to be placed solely at the disposal of the 
Teague for ‘‘ jot action”? “ The Convention will stipulate 
the quota to be contributed by each State for such purposes ”’ 

(c) The war materials to be used by the national defensive 


These armies are ` 
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armies and the specialised contingents or quotas will “ gradually 
be made uniform, their manufacture bemg internationally super- 
vised and organised ” 

(d) The naval powers will be under the obligation to provide 
“naval forces. when called upon by the League of Nations,” 
to assist “a victim of aggression,’’ and “ such assistance shall 
include a certain proportion of vessels of every category, that 
proportion being stipulated beforehand in the Convention ” 

(e) The establishment of “an omgamically international air 
force ” directly recruited by and under the control of the 
League i 

(f) The internationalisation of cıvıl aviation through the 
establishment of a “ European Air Transport Union ” 

From this brief summary it ıs clear that the French plan is 


“positive in the sense that it seeks to arm the League, to place 


certain weapons at its disposal and, by endowing it with definite 
sanctions, to transform ıt from a debating society into an inter- 
national authority Consequently its detractors denounce it as 
the usurper of national sovereignty and the creation of a super- 
State But in any case, whether we choose to call ıt a confedera- 
tion, a federation, a super-State or a plan, its main objective 
1s to organise the resources of Europe on the side of peace 
This 1s to be achieved by a centralising force under the control 
of an international authority to repel the aggressor and coerce 
the defaulter Consequently the international system envisaged 
in the underlying principles of the French plan, whatever may 
be said of its details, must be regarded as a great and positive 
contribution towards the establishment of the reign of law 

On the other hand, the proposals put forward by America, 
Great Britain, Italy and other Powers are purely negative 
Their sole objective 1s to abolish, restrict, limit and curtail 
armaments In their view, the pressing need is to cut down 
expenditure and to effect economy This, of course, 1s praise- 
worthy, but ıt 1s ın no sense a constructive proposal It does 
not substitute a co-operative system of armaments for the 
competitive one So far the handicappers have not made much 
progress They have absorbed most of the time of the Confer- 
nce, but up till now their efforts have been unproductive, 
See they have ignored the vital questions of security and 
sanctions They have sought to sidetrack the aggressor and to 
banish this disagreeable personage from the proceedings as 
though he no lopger existed ‘They cling to the worn-out doctrine 
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of individual self-defence, refusing to recogngse that security 
can only be achieved when the defence of each 1s merged in the 
defence of all 

Then there ıs the German claim to equality of status ın arma- 
ments This means that Germany ıs to be freed from the 
limitations ımposed upon her by Part V of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles In effect, she will be free to rearm herself to the limit 
fixed for other nations In the anarchic world ın which we hive, 
equality of status—the right to arm, to rearm or not, as you 
please—may'be conceded A refusal to do so would be to 
infringe one of the most cherished laws of the jungle, the 
doctrine of national sovereignty, which means the right to inflict 
injury and to impose your will upon your neighbours But in 
a world which 1s determined to settle disputes by recourse to 
reason and to limit the use of force to the performance of the 
police function, this right would no longer exist ın any country 
It would be superseded by the collective responsibility to main- 
tain the law and to enforce the peace Consequently there-can 
only be one real equality of status—equality in the eyes of the 
law ‘This is the foundation upon which the structure of every 
civilised community has been built. Internationally ıt involves 
the establishment of a system which will enable every State, 
large or small, powerful or weak, rich or poor, to appear as 
equals before the Bar of Justice This is the goal of all inter- 
national reformers “It cannot be reached until at least two 
institutions have been established as part of the permanent 
organisation of the League. (1) an arbitral tribunal empowered ` : 
to settle on grounds of equity all those disputes which at present 
are outside the purview, of the Permanent Court-and, (2) a 
system of sanctions designed to protect States-members against 
acts of aggression and to enforce the verdicts of the court and 
the awards of the tribunal 0? 

The working of this system 1s 1llustrated by two documents— 
_ the Report of the Lytton Commission and the French Plan 
The former was drafted by a Commussion composed of five 
impartial persons ‘They were not jurists, and their conclusions 
were based on grounds of equity, not of law They proposed a 
solution which, whilst doing justice to the claims of the con- 
tending parties, did not ignore the interests of the world as 
whole and the principles which should govern the relationships ` 
of nations Here ıs a procedure which has been applied to the 
political issues ın dispute between two great nations If the 
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members of the, League consider ıt as appropriate in the Far 
East, then why not apply it also to Europe? Moreover, the fact 
that the report has been rejected by Japan does not invalidate 
the tribunal system It merely shows the necessity for the 
organisation of a collective sanction exercised through the 
medium of an international authority 

This is the essence of the French plan If the League had 
organised ın advance its financial and economic sanctions, and 
if ıt controlled an efficient air force and fleet, then the mulitarist 
party ın Japan would think twice before rejecting the Commis- 
sion’s report ‘These instruments in the hands of the League 
would demonstrate conclusively the determination of the law- 
abiding nations to prevent the viclation of treaties and to secure 
peaceful revision through the appropriate and recognised 
machinery This does not mean that the international force 
would be immediately despatched to wage war upon Japan But 
it does mean that 1f Japan or any other country chose to flout 
the decisions of the League, diplomatic, financial and economic 
pressure would be brought to bear Further, that if the default- 
ing State launched an attack upon its -neighbour, the inter- 
national force would proceed to the assistance of the latter 
Thus the operation of sanctions, as in all municipal policing 
systems, would be gradual and progressive It would be 
governed by a code of police rules and regulations agreed to in 
advance by the States-members of the international authority 
Moreover, as Dr Murray Butler Las poited out, the existing 
distinction between the so-called laws of war and of peace, would 
be abolished They would be unified ın one code 

Consequently we arrive at the conclusion that the tribunal 
cannot function effectively until the determination to employ 
sanctions has been expressed ın terms of international organisa- 
tion In the final analysis, this means the establishment of an 
international force ‘The converse is also true, namely that the 
international force cannot perform its duties without the 
tribunal The court and the pol:ceman are complementary 
they cannot be separated Both ere included in the French plan 
though, as we have seen, the powers of the former have been 
restricted within the scope of the General Act 

The protagonists of negative disarmament lay great emphasis 
upon the first stipulation in Article VIII of the Covenant which 
provides for the ‘‘ reduction cf national armaments to the 
lowest point ,consistent with national safety’? But they 
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entirely ignore the second proviso, namely. “the enforce- 
ment by common action of ‘international obligations’? What 
are these obligations? Obviously, to prevent war and to 
settle disputes on the basis of justice ‘‘ Common action ” 
is defined ın Article XVI where diplomatic, financial, economic | 
and military sanctions are envisaged But the hability of each 
State-member ıs not defined The commitments of Article XVI 
are unlimited, and they mean ‘everything, or nothing More- 
over, its operation 1s dependent upon the unanimous vote of 
the Council Consequently 1t-cannot be regarded as an auto- 
matic sanction which is bound to operate against a disturber of 
the -peace Doubts have also been expressed as to whether 
Great Britain, for example, would be willing to honour these 
obligations Should a crisis suddenly arise there would prob- 
ably be little difficulty ın finding loopholes for evading them 
At any rate, they failed to operate in the conflicts which arose 
over Vilna, Corfu, Manchuria and Shanghai: Consequently, 
owing to this uncertainty, the deterrent effect of Article XVI 
1s dissipated It does not provide the guarantees of security and 
collective responsibility-which members of the League nave a 
right to expect 

The French plan seeks to define the commitments of each 
country under this Article and to express them in terms of 
force at the-disposal of the international authority Clearly 
this is a gain, for once it has been decided what forces the 
League requires to protect its States-members from aggression 
and to make the wr:t run, the road will be opened for disarma- 
ment ‘‘ Centralised force tends to eliminate all force including 
-~ itself’? When-the League has become possessed of a superiority 
of force, the national armaments will dwindle automatically 
No nation will want to incur the expense of maintaining huge 
armies or navies which can no longer be employed with any 
prospect of success for the conquest of territory or national _ 
aggrandisement These encumbrarces, draining the national 
exchequers, will be discarded, because they will have become 
useless 

The truth is that the prohibitionists and reductionists have 
put the cart before the horse They expect nations to disarm 
without first of all providing for their security If they 
approached the problem from the positive point of view, they 
would then be able to achieve a much larger and more perma- 
nent measure of disarmament, becatise the fear, of attack ın- 
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separable from a system of competitive* armaments, however 
restricted, will have been removed. 

Thus the ultimate goal of the “handicappers is ‘more likely 
to be reached through the adoption of the French Plan Even 
- supposing the proposals of Mr. Hoover and Sir Johm Simon 
are accepted, the crucial problem still remains—the organisation 
of force for the maintenance of law and order ın the world, or at 
any rate ın Europe Financial stringency will not last for ever 
and when the political kettle boils over, a new armament race 
will cheerfully be undertaken The defection of one of the 
signatories of-the Convention will be the signal for lining up 
once more at the starting-post But once an organisation has* 
been created to suppress international duelling, it will be 
reflected ın a change of mentality Coercion undertaken as a 
police action by an international authority will not arouse the, 
same violent passions and feelings which are now kindled by a 
resort to war—the duel The objective will not be to destroy the 
aggressor, but to compel his appearance before the Bar of 
Justice ‘This is an experrment which has never yet been tried, 
but ıt 1s implied in the French Plan It has been made possible 
by the scientific-inventions and discoveries during the last half- 
century, and their application to the art of war 

For the first time ım history it 1s now possible to confer 
superiority of force upon an international authority without 
depriving the States-members of the means of maintaining law 
and order within their own frontiers and overseas territories 
This result can be achieved by applying the principle of 
differentiation of weapons to the national armouries This 
principle is illustrated ın the French Plan Moreover, the 
contingents at the disposal of the League will not comprise 
millions of effectives The specialised force operating the 

“ powerful war material’? will be relatively few in numbers 

Consequently ıt should be possible to centralise these contin- 
gents, and to place them not only at the disposal of the League 
but under its direct control In the French Plan this principle _ 
has been applied to the proposed International Air Force which’ | 
is to be recruited by the League Why should not the same 
_procedure be applied to the other super-weapons, to tanks, 
‘poison gas, heavy artillery, submarines, the latest type of war , 
vessels, and any other ‘‘ powerful war material,’ which the 

scientists may choose to hurl into a distracted and disorderly 
world? It 1s clear that if an International Air Force 1s created, 
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the principle of centralised control will have been GD 
On the other hand, ıt may be argued that as * the aeroplane ıs 
likely to be the most powerful and devastating weapon of the 
future, the segregation of the others may be a matter of minor 
importance 

‘The principle of differentiation of weapons 1s not a new one 
It has already been applied in every civilised community The 
constable or policeman has been armed in one way, the soldier 
or sailor ın another Internaticnally ıt was employed in a 
negative sense to disarm Germany Now ıt ıs proposed to apply 
1t ‘positively by arming the League with the super-weapons 
and thus to place the achievements of science at 1ts disposal 
Henceforth they wli be employed, not as instruments of mutual 
annihilation, but as custodians of peace and guardians of justice 
This means the dawn of a new era when the bad men ın every 
country will be held in awe In every nation there are indivi- 
duals and groups wko still cling to the doctrine that war 1s an 
instrument of policy This dictum was enunciated by Clause- 
witz more than a century ago Despite, however, the declara- 
tion of the signatories of the Kellogg Pact, ıt still dies hard 
It 1s an article ın the creed of every dictator Mussolini 1s 
reported to have said recently ‘‘I deny permanent peace 1t 1s 
death ” 

It follows that uncer existing conditions the world ıs at ‘hie 
mercy of chauvinistic groups They may inflame racial pas- 
sions, incite nationalistic feelings and stimulate the lust for 
hegemony Securing the reins of power in any country, they 
may plunge Europe—and indeed the world—uinto irretrievable 
disaster The only argument they understand ıs the argument 
of force Danger lurks in unexpected places Yesterday ıt was 
the swashbucklers of the Rand and the assassins of Serajevo 
To-day ıt may be a Chinese bandit or a military junta in Tokio 
‘To-morrow it may be a South American dictator or an irre- 
dentist fratermity in the, Balkans The only antidote for this 
state of affairs ıs the one prescribed by Rousseau, “a general 
League fully armed’? Why? Because it makes the path of the 
international plotter and aggressor more difficult and dangerous 
» Therefore, 1f we want peace we must organise for peace We, 
cannot expect the Ledgue to do the impossible It cannot 
prevent war unless we are willing to equip ıt with the necessary 
machinery That should be obvious, but is this the policy of 
the British Government? Let-us be candid The League 1s 
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not the key-stong of our foreign.policy If we have any policy 
at all, it 1s one of isolation The ghost of Canming still haunts 
the Foreign Office and pursues the Foreign Secretary ‘‘ Each 
one for himself and God for us all,” 1s still our motto Why 
have we not supported the constructive principles underlying 
the French Plan? It 1s because we are unwilling to apply them 
to ourselves We are still living in a pre-war atmosphere Our 
mentality has not changed—the mentality which prevented a 
Liberal Government from ratifying the Hague Convention of 
1907 and prompted Lord Hardinge to write his famous minute 
on the question of Belgian neutrality That 1s the mentality 
which breeds uncertainty It makes war sure—certain A 

Yet Mr Baldwin, in a sincere and courageous speech, told 
the House of Commons that the only defence against air attack 
was reprisals ‘This means that within a few days of the out- 
break of the next European conflagration, the people of this 
island, with its dense population huddled together ın great cities, 
will be dying by the thousand of asphyxiation, starvation and 
disease -He also said ıt was useless to legislate for the conduct 
of hostihties, and that treaties abolishing, prohibiting and 
limiting armaments would be treated as so much waste paper 
when the passions of war have been unloosed 

Then what have our representatives been domg at Geneva? 
Why have they been wasting their tıme? Mr Baldwin proposed 
an investigation into the possibilities of imternational control 
‘The French Government have already investigated—they have 
been investigating for years—and the results have been sub- 
mitted to the Conference Let us investigate by all means, but 
unless we have something more constrictive; effective, and prac- 
tical to suggest, let us not help to wreck the French Plan, 
as we shattered the Protocol ın 1924 In this mechanical age, 
when distance has been obliterated and .civilisation hangs by a 
thread, we are impelled by necessity to seek a solution The 
security of our homes, the safety of our children and the very 
existence of our country, compel us to co-operate with our neigh- 
bours It 1s craven to shirk the issue, 1t 1s cowardly to retreat 
Our influence, prestige, and moral authority are wasting assets, 
if they are not pledged ın advance on the side of justice Surely 
this 1s the lesson of August 1914 

A policy of isolation ıs unworthy of this nation, which in 
so many' ways has contributed to the advancement and progress 
of humanity „Fear of entanglements and a selfish disregard 
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for the commonweal may dominate the mindg and dictate the 
actions of the people of the United States It does not follow, 
however, that this 1s the most courageous, far-seeing, or patriotic 
policy Certainly it 1s not a heroic example which we should 
desire to emulate Our duty ıs cleat’ To us ıs assigned the 
rôle of mediator ın the eternal quarrel between Teùton and 
Gaul Let us concentrate our efforts in constructing a bridge 
whose foundation rests upon justice and peace It must be 
supported by the twin pillars of an Arbitral Tribunal and an 
International Force Thus shall we play our part in establishing 
the reign of law ın Europe ‘Thus shall we hasten the consum- 
mation of the federation foreshadowed centuries ago by Dante, 
Saint-Pierre, Rousseau, Kant, Leibnitz, Wiliam Penn and 
other international reformers- 

- In these -fateful days, when nations are rushing towards the 
abyss, let us not throw away the opportunity of discharging our 
Afmustice vows to those who died for us and our covenanted 
responsibilities to those who come after us 

i - DAVIES 


FREEDOM IN SOVIET RUSSIA. 


E still hear ıt asserted; by those who have not been. 
there, that the system of the Soviet Union 1s one of 
virtual slavery Yet Lord Lothian, who visited 
Moscow 1n 1931, publicly declared on his return that what was 
happening in the USSR was not the French Revolution, but 
the Renaissance and the Reformation put together that ıs to 
say, a great emancipation of mankind What are the facts? 
Certainly, the people of the USSR do not look like slaves 
or talk like slaves The traveller who watches the men and 
women thronging the streets, or filling the theatres and cinemas 
of the cities, or the young people bicycling along the roads of 
the densely populated Donetz mining and manufacturing area, 
or crowding into the club-houses on the great State farms, will 
not easily believe that this is an enslaved people And if he 
talks to his fellow-passengeérs ın the always crowded trains or 
on the Volga steamer, or if he gets opportunities of quet 
discussion away from Moscow, with the members of trade 
unions or co-operative societies, he will find them grumbling 
in much the same way as similar people in other countries 
There will be one important difference During the past two 
years they have- known no involuntary unemployment, and they 
have to-day no apprehension of any unemployment other than 
that involved in changing from job to job Indeed, the workmen 
in the Soviet Union are full of pity for the British worker, who 
is not even free to work! And what the workmen in the 
USSR never complain of, even in the most private talks, 1s 
anything like subjection or slavery 
There is one unfailing mark of slavery, as of any form of 
enforced service in a particular establishment, namely, the 
inability to get away Now every large enterprise in the 
USSR _ complaims seriously of the continual turnover of 
labour Far from there being any fettering of the workman 
to his task, there 1s ın actual fact everywhere an embarrassing 
degree of mobility in the staffs It ıs not at all unusual in one 
of the new large factories for as many as -an average of one 
hundred men per day to quit work and move away to other jobs 
or other districts In the gigantic tractor works at Cheliabinsk, 
” for imstance, during the first ten days of June 1932, when a 
strenuous effort was being made to increase the staff, no fewer 
than 1,027 men, or more than 100 per day, actually left to seek 
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other employment, whilst 2,188 new workers were taken on 
When every workman knows that there are any number of 
vacancies to be filled elsewhere he 1s only too ready to resent 
the discomforts that characterise every growing city im the 
USSR, and to lend a credulous ear to rumours of there being, 
somewhere else, more varied food and less overcrowding 

Practically all the ten thousand managers of State enterprises 
are striving to enrol additional men Even for unskilled 
labourers, raw peasant youths from the villages, the demand 
cannot be fully satisfied Of skilled mechames there 1s such 
a constant dearth that managers have been seeking to ‘‘ steal ” 
them from other works by offering all sorts of inducements, 
until the practice had to be forbidden ‘The Soviet Government 
itself tempts away men only half trained, in order to use them 
to start’ the newer factories The director of the Stalingrad 
tractor works found himself so hampered by this incessant 
tempting away that he finally made an agreement that he would 
himself select a prescribed number of partially.trained men 
each month, and offer them the new jobs at other. works, 
provided that no other solicitations were made to his staff 
Needless to say, this practice of throwing up a job and moving 
away to some other place, in search of more comfortable con- 
ditions, 1s not a new thing im Russia At all times the peasants 
have been prone to wander off on any vague rumour that things 
were better ın some remote district Mobility of this sort, like 
unpunctuality and irregularity of attendance, 1s an industrial 
disease from which all Soviet enterprises still suffer So 
virulent 1s this disease that in November 1932 the RSFSR 
Government issued a decree, punishing by dismissal, withdrawal - 
of ration card and even eviction from factory dwellings, any 
unauthorised truancy and desertion during the contract period 
The very prevalence of this disease ought, at least, to destroy 
the British delusion as to the enslavement of the Soviet wage- 
earners There is repression in the US S R , to which reference 
will be made on a subsequent page, but ıt 1s not of the nature 
of enslavement of the manual-working community ` 

The emancipation that the Revolution has brought to the 
workman 1s, of course, not mérely a rise ın his standard of life, 
measured ın material things His thought, his energy, his 
ambition have all been aroused The universal conditions of ` 
the wage-contract in all the industries of the USSR are 
typical of the intense stimulus that is bemng delitherately brought 
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to bear ın order te emancipate the worker from the narrow limits 
of routine ın which he, ın all countries, usually finds himself 
imprisoned Every youth in the factory, indeed, “also every 
adult workman (for they are mostly under 40), is taught that 
it depends only upon his own efforts to what higher position 
he may aspire He 1s not only encouraged but also assisted 
to rise into a more skilled grade of labour, with a higher time- 
work rate, and much greater piecework earnings He can apply 
at any time for a transfer, on probation, to any higher grade 
in the undertaking in any kind of work If he ‘‘ makes good ” 
in that higher grade, he is allowed to continue in it, without 
any question being taised' as to whether he has been duly 
apprenticed, or any ‘‘ demarcation’’ difficulty being encoun- 
tered The result is that ın the cities very nearly the entire 
factory population of all ages ıs ın attendance at technical 
classes ‘his 1s an effective emancipation of a kind ın which 
all Western Europe lags far behind 

What ıs even more remarkable1s the freedom of thought and 
of criticism that the workman in the Soviet Union enjoys, and 
uses to an almost incredible extent. Whilst ın Britain the work- 
man may freely denounce the very’ principles of, government, 
and bespatter the Ministers and the municipal councillors with 
personal abuse, he 1s absolutely compelled to keep silence about 
the management of the factory 1n which he works, and to refrain 
from criticising the general manager who pays him his wages, 
or the foreman whose orders he has to obey In the USSR 
the position 1s reversed ‘The workman ın a Soviet factory 
would be prudent not to mdulge in criticisms of the Marxian 
philosophy, which-he has not the slightest desire to do, or ın 
doubts about the Communist régime, lest he should get the 
reputation of being a ‘“‘ counter-revolutionary,’? and become an 
object of suspicion to the police, as a talkative Communist work- 
man does in Hungary or Poland But in the USSR every 
factory operative may safely criticise the organisation of his 
own factory, and even abuse and denounce his own manager 
and his own foreman, and he constantly uses this unlimited 
freedom of expression, even to the extent of publicly caricatur- 
ing his industrial superiors’ ın the ‘‘ wall newspaper ” displayed 
in every undertaking—with absolute impunity, fearless not 
merely of police measures, but also even of reprimand, let alone 
dismissal In short, it 1s safe to say that the average factory 
operative in the USSR feels actually more free than the 
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similar workman in Britain or the United States Several of 
those who have since 1917 returned from America to take up 
work in the Soviet Union have expressed themselves to this 
effect 

The emancipation brought about by the Revolution ıs even 
more conspicuous among the women, the children and the 
adolescents, who (as ıt 1s not always remembered) together make 
up more than three-quarters of the whole population of any 
country Twenty years ago the Russian woman, in the classes 
comprising mine-tenths of the population, could, unless she had 
become a widow, never freely dispose of her life or of herself 
It was not merely that she had no vote and no property of her 
own, and only exceptionally even the freedom of separately 
earned wages In the vast majority of families the girls 
remained unable to read or write By immemorial custom—not 
confined to the areas ın which Islam prevatled—the daughter 
remained a helpless dependent in her parents’ household until 
she was given in marriage, usually without effective choice on 
her part, to a husband to whose will she became still more 
subject and õn whom she was at least equally dependent To-day 
the women in the USSR are more effectively freed from sex 
disabilities than those of any other country It ıs not merely 
that illiteracy 1s being as rapidly got rid of among girls as 
among boys, and that the woman, like the man, becomes a full 
citizen at eighteen, and equally eligible for every elective office 
It ıs not merely that in the trade union and consumers’ 
co-operative movements, both of them filling a larger place in 
life than they do elsewhere, there 1s no distinction of sex 

In all occupations women now work freely on equal terms 
with men, earning equal rates of pay, end often nsing, by 
promotion, to high administrative and professional positions, 
having as subordinates men as well as women In the marriage 
relation there 1s equality between husband and wife, with equal 
freedom to, divorce and, according to relative capacity, equal 
obligations of maintenance of mate or offspring And in order 
as far as possible to overcome the physical handicap of mater- 
nity, women 1m industrial employment are. not only provided 
gratuitously with mediéal attendance and also hospital accom- 
modation wherever this ıs available, but are also given leave 
of absence on iull pay for eight weeks before and eight weeks 
after child-birth (clerical workers six weeks instead of eight) 
For infant nurture the mother ıs allowed the necgssary intervals 
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in the factory day, and there ıs elaborate provision of crèches 
so that the employed mother may not be drıven to over-work 
The traveller ın the USSR finds, accordingly, everywhere 
women working side by side with men ın the engineering work- 
shops as well as in the textile factories, as sailors and wireless 
operators in the Soviet mercantile marine, as tractor drivers 
and mechanics on the State and collective farms, and ın all the 
professions from telegraphy to diplomacy, from SEROR to 
the magıstracy 

At least an equal emancıpatıon has taken place among the 
children and the adolescents The school which has freed them 
from illiteracy has been at the same time the opening to them 
of a new world, ın contrast with their narrow homes In these 
schools, with an almost exaggerated craze for modernity, there 
ıs on the one hand no pusishment, and on the other all sorts 
of devices for self-government, with a most precocious initiation 
ito politics and public affairs. Outside the school the children 
are brigaded in huge organisations, such as the Octobrists (five 
to ten), the Pioneers (ten to seventeen) and the Comsomols (the 
Lenin League of Youth, seventeen to twenty-five), each of them 
extending from one end of the USSR to the other, with an 
aggregate enrolment of six or seven mullions, without distinction 
of sex, meeting ın innumerable committees and conferences for 
the management of their own affairs The Comsomols, who 
are organised in 70,000 cells or nuclei, maintain their own 
libraries and support thei- own newspapers, with huge circula- 
tions, to which they contribute with youthful fanaticism 
Particularly striking is the steady development among them of 
a conventional code of conduct, marked by a growing puritanism 
im the subordination of the animal instincts in order to allow 
of a fuller and more productive lıfe, notably in hygiene (‘‘ open 
windows,’’ cold baths, etc ) and athletics (the ‘‘ erotic ’’ dancing 
of western Europe being barred) It 1s “bad form’’ among 
the Comsomols to indulge in alcohol and tobacco, or to ‘‘ waste 
time and strength’’ on sex There is a regular passion for 
“ self-improvement,’’ notably ın deliberate study ın order to 
‘“ ymprove one’s qualifications ” for service Altogether, taking 
together the women, the children and the adolescents in the 
USSR, the advance in freedom of life of these 120 millions 
of individuals during the past fifteen years has certainly been 
vastly greater in quantity than the world has ever before wit- 
nessed in a similar period Neither the Renaissance nor the 
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Reformation simultaneously affected the liveg of anything like: 
so great a number of individuals 

Let us now turn to the other side, and consider the repression 
that undoubtedly exists in the USSR _ This 1s not manifested 
in the multiplication of statutory or police prohibitions of 
personal behaviour, of which the Briton complains in Germany. 
Still less 1s 1t repression by merely social conventions, which 
in other countries seriously affect the practical freedom of the 
individual to deviate in clothing or habit, or ın the visible 
standards or kinds of expenditure, or ın religious observances, 
from whatever ıs customary in his vocation, his class or his 
neighbourhood In all these respects the resident in the Soviet 
Union rightly claims to be everywhere more effectively free 
than the average inhabitant of the English small town ın which 
everyone 1s known On the other hand in the Soviet Union 
every able-bodied adult 1s expected to work in return for his 
maintenance at some socially useful occupation Although 
living ın idleness on the interest from Government loans or the 
State savings bank, or on the royalties from past books or plays, 
1s not prohibited by law, it 1s only theoretically possible In 
practice ıt would be severely reprobated, rendered difficult in 
the extreme, and drastically taxed , whilst ıt might, ın particular 
cases, be dealt with by exclusion not only from the franchise, 
but what 1s much more important, also from membership of 
any trade union or co-operative society, involving relegation 
for all purchases to the higher prices and haphazard supplies 
of the open market This practical prevention of living without 
service to the community is rendered all the more repressive to 
individuals who may hanker after such a life, by the stern legal 
prohibition of speculative buying and selling of commodities 
or securities, and of the “ expleitation of labour,” that 1s to 
say, any hiring of persons for the purpose of making a profit 
by means of their work It ıs, in fact, as impossible for an 
individual to engage in business in the USSR on his own 
account, 1f this involves any hiring of assistants, as ıt ıs for 
the resident ın Great Britain to run a private post office 

Another kind of repression that is made the subject of com- 
plaint ıs what is ambiguously termed forced labour In this 
1s sometimes included what 1s more correctly classed as prison 
labour, or the work imposed on persons convicted of crime‘ 
as part of their sentence, whether as pumitive or as incidental 
to their reformatory treatment Such treatment of convicted 
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criminals, which 1s in no way condemned by the International 
Convention against Forced Labour, does not seem objectionable 
The Soviet Government 1s not even accused of any such perver- 
sion of the practice, unfortunately still existing ın various parts 
of America and Western Europe, as the hiring out of prisoners 
to contractors to be worked for private profit Nor can the 
employment of prisoners ın economically productive labour— 
this being, perhaps, the only way of making their work of 
reformatory value—be seriously resented ın a country where 
this can have no effect ın undercutting the price or the wage 
in profitmaking employment The Soviet Government has 
specifically denied that any convicted prisoners are employed 
in making commodities for export, and no refutation of that 
denial has been sustained 

What the objectors to forced labour have in mind 1s, how- 
ever, not the work of convicted criminals, but the legal com- 
pulsion to labour imposed on groups or sections of the population 
at large, comparable with the obligation to repair the roads by 
personal service that still prevails in France as in several 
British dependencies About this kind of repression ıt 1s 
difficult to get the facts clear Apparently it 1s customary ın 
some of the forest districts where nearly all the adult male 
inhabitants habitually work in the lumber camps, for villages 
to agree in their local soviets that a specified number of workers 
shall be supplied from each village, for employment on the 
wage conditions fixed by the collective bargaining between the 
representatives of the Timber Workers’ Trade Union (to which 
they all belong), and the organ of the Soviet Government 
admimistering the industry Such resolutions of the village 
councils may possibly be held legally to bind the viliages to 
ensure that the agreed number of their men will join the neigh- 
bouring lumber camp Although the resolution does not oblige 
any particular individual to go, we may believe that local public 
opinion ıs coercive enough Such a method of recruitment, 
under trade union conditions, which appears to have long been 
customary, hardly deserves reprobation as forced labour 

What ıs, indeed, habitual in the USSR, if not universal, 
1s an economic compulsion to labour as the only means of obtain- 
ing maintenance, a compulsion which differs from that prevail- 
ing in other countries only ın being applicable to the entire 
able-bodied population, instead of only to the four-fifths of the 
population who are not property owners ‘There 1s, however, 
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a case in which this universal economic compulsion to labour 
has apparently been converted into a measure of serious repres- 
sion, and this must not be slurred over In the USSR there 
1s normally, owing to the relative scarcity of labourers and the 
absence of social conventions, a wider and more effective freedom 
of choice of occupation as a wage or salary earner than exists 
in any other country But if persons, for some offence, are 
compulsorily deported to remote diszricts ın which only one 
or two occupations are carried on, and these possibly such as 
the deportees are physically unfitted for, their deportation may 
easily amount toa terrible punishment Suzh were sometimes the 
conditions of exile to Siberia under the Czars Such, itis reported, 
were somezimes the conditions to which were condemned 1n 1931 
thousands of peasants accused of being the village oppressors 
termed Kulaks, in being deported to the northern timber districts, 
and possib_y ın that way economically forced to take service ın the 
lumber camps as the only means of subsistence In other cases the 
expropriated Kulaks are said to have been found employment ın 
railway construction, and some of them appear eventually to have 
been settled on unoccupied land as members of a special collective 
farm, which seems a much more surtable application of their 
labour If the statement is true that many Kulaks were 
virtually forced into the northern lumber camps—and the Soviet 
Government has not troubled to deny 1t—the case seems to be 
one of cruel repression 

None of the foregoing cases, however, represents the kind of 
repression by the Soviet Government that can properly be most 
seriously complained of That government 1s a dominant 
autocrat in intellectual matters In whatever it considers to be 
its own sphere it suffers no rival influence to gather strength 
It allows no organisation of the intellectual opposition that 
inevitably arises from time to time It is vigilantly watchful 
of the least approach to what seems to be “ counter-revolu- 
tionary ’’ in speech or writing And this repression 1s exercised 
ruthlessly on great personages and humble folk alike, often, it 
1s said, even to-day, without open trial, or, except when deemed 
-politically expedient, newspaper publicity leading to sentences 
of imprisonment, or punitive relegation to very uncomfortable 
places, or even to secret executions 

How much truth there ıs on this matter—so far as the present 
practice of the Soviet Government 1s concerned—no man can 
say What is undoubted ıs that such things have happened 
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in past years Nọ sensible person would be disposed to make 
a lasting grievance of excesses committed during a forceful 
revolution, or to affect surprise at the occurrence, at such a 
time, of cruelties and injuszices Revolutions are apt to be like 
that ‘This ıs why ıt 1s des_rable to avoid them But the Soviet 
Government takes no steps to disabuse the public at home or 
abroad of the common impzession that simular action continues 
to be taken at the present tme whenever it 1s thought necessary 
The traveller in the USSR to-day, even if he starts 
unpreyudiced by hostile reports, can hardly escape the impres- 
sion that, although public criticism of the details and even of 
the plans of the administration is actually more abundant and 
less fettered than in any other country, people are afraid to 
express, even in privacy, any fundamental objections to the 
Communist régime, or any preference for parliamentarianism 
or the profitmaking system ‘The thinkers and writers, academic 
or administrative, seldom complain of this repression But it 
becomes evident ın intercourse that they feel a constraint not 
only on their expression but, what 1s even more serious, on 
their thought ‘The Western world has come to believe that 
any such repression of freedom of thought 1s not only a lessen- 
ing of human happiness bu: also, ın the long run, a loss to’the 
community itself Unless thinkers are free to thik as they 
please, they are, on such subjects, unable to think effectively 
at all A censorship does not merely suppress what the Japanese 
Government stigmatises as ‘‘ dangerous thoughts ” It inevitably 
interferes with, and finally prevents, the conception of new 
thoughts that are essential to the community’s progress What- 
ever may be necessary in t-mes of war, every repression of the 
intellectual process involves, to the community as a whole, a 
loss none the less grave because it cannot be measured or even 
precisely defined 

The excuse that 1s made for this repression by defenders of 
the Soviet Government is that—like the soldiers with fixed 
bayonets guarding the bridges and factories—it ıs an outcome 
of war mentality The Scviet Union feels that it ıs still in 
danger of attack, and that ıt must take every step to secure 
itself against destruction If this 1s really the case it 1s a 
calamity for the nation which should as soon as possible be 
overcome The very moment that reasonable security 1s 
attained, the whole Western worlé would say that the Soviet 
Government would do wisely to allow to its thinkers the luxury, 
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not so much of more consumable goods, but, frst and foremost, 
of mote intellectual liberty 

The suppressibn of freedom of thought and speech 1s not the 
only form of repression to which the Soviet Government 1s 
reputed to be prone In the execution cf its decisions there 
seems to be often a cruelty and a personal injustice which 1s 
much to be deprecated It may have been necessary to 
“Iiquidate ?” the Kulaks, lıke the established Greek Church 
and the landowners and profitmaking employers, like the slave 
traders or the salcon keepers ın other countries When whole 
classes of persons practise what ıs deemed to be seriously 
harmful to the community, the community has the mght and 
the duty to suppress them But all political experience shows 
that ıt 18 a positive injury to the community itself to make any 
such suppression of classes the occasion for cruel or unjust 
treatment of individuals ‘The English people would think they 
took this view out of humane feeling and belief in “far play.” 
Subconsciously ıt is because they have learned that ıt does not, 
in the long run, pay a community any more than 1t pays an 
individual to act otherwise than justly and kindly to individuals 

There is one justification, so far as it goes, of what the 
English consider a repressive régime which 1s worth emphasis- 
ing, because ıt 1s one which the Western world has hitherto, to 
‘its own serious detriment, continuously ignored The Soviet 
Government mainZains its great authority over the individual 
citizen because it believes in the supreme necessity, for the 
mental and moral as well as the economic development of the 
USSR, of a deliberately planned envizonment The argu- 
ment 1s that without a general Plan, extending to all the 
activities of the entire population, 1t was impracticable for the 
bulk of the people to emancipate themselves from the illteracy, 
the squalor, the dirt, the disease, the vice, the crime and the 
abject poverty 1n which these many millions were sunk Without 
an increase of wealth production and a universal rise ın the 
standard of life, no general mental or moral progress, ın short 
no rise out of barbarism was possible What was urgently 
required in Soviet Russia was to change thé circumstances to 
which the average proletarian or peasant family had hitherto 
been subjected ‘This involved nothing less than the substitution 
of a deliberately planned environment for that which had comé 
about as the result of anımal instinct and superstition, working 
with undeveloped natural resources Is there any reason to 
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suppose that thisehas meant any diminution of the aggregate 
freedom of the community? It is the environment itself which 
limits individual freedom, irrespective of whether the environ- 
ment is or ıs not planned ‘The individual Briton is, ın the 
vast majority of cases, jist as compulsorily subjected to an 
extremely coercive environment as the individual inhabitant of 
the USSR In fact, the Soviet Government claims that by 
deliberately planning the environment of its people ıt has already 
increased their effective freedom of life The essential difference 
between a planned and an unplanned environment ıs that the 
one unavoidably affects the whole of the people, whilst the other 
can be escaped from, to a greater or less extent, by the 
property-owning and professional classes It may be argued that 
this, which may well be tke most precious liberty of all, ought 
not to be monopolised by these classes ‘‘ Liberty,’’ said Lenin 
on one occasion, ‘fıs so valuable that it must be rationed ” 
This, ın brief, ıs the Soviet: case for a virtually compulsory 
General Plan. 
SIDNEY WEBB 
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SENSE of bewilderment as well as of disappointment 
A was prodaced in Europe by the discovery that the Great 
War, thought to have been ended by the Hoover mora- 

torium, was not ended after all, and that the United States, the 
last belligerent to enter the war, had decided to be the last out 
of 1t The discovery produced the sort of shock that might have 
been produced ın 1919 1f we had been told that the belligerent 
phase of the war was then to be resumed On the other hand, 
the gloom that gathered ın December 1932 was bound to be 
short-lived , for the setback was bound inevitably to be the really 
final phase of a monstrous war that kegan eighteen years ago 

A singular feature of the matter from the British point of 
view is that the British politicians of the period 1914-32 have 
contrived to concentrate upon the British people the worst share 
of all the misery, and ın particular the greater part of the 
financial cost Mr Lloyd George, Mr Baldwin and Mr 
Winston Churckill made successive arrangements whereby the 
British taxpayer was engaged to pay first, to pay most, and to 
pay last On December 15th, 1932, the Umited States was insist- 
ing on the continued payment of waz tribute by Great Britain, 
and in a much smaller measure by France and Italy , whereas 
Germany had already ceased to pay war tribute In other 
words the war, which ın its first phase had been waged between 
Great Britain, France, Italy and the United States on the one 
side and Germany on the other, ın its last phase was being 
waged between zhe United States on the one side and Great 
Britain, France and Italy on the other, the brunt being borne 
by Great Britair In the early morsaing of December 14th the 
French Chamber voted M Herriot out of office and refused to 
pay the French share of the tribute demanded by the United 
States 

The facts are commonplace. Few more curious episodes are 
chronicled in drplomatic history than that which reached a 
climax in December 1932 ‘The crudest summary, of what 
took place can herdly give too crude an impression The United 
States ın the general interest had taken the initiative in a move- 
ment for the arnulment of political war debt, the European 
States had sympathetically annulled the debt, so far as they 
were concerned; and the United States thereupon refused to 
annul the debt so far as she was concerned mex 
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The initial European disquiet resulting from the discovery 
that the United States held one view of ‘other people’s political 
war debts and another view of her own political war debts 
obviously could not last because the views of Washington could 
not hold back the tide that had set ın Its initial strength was 
largely due to the sense of surprise that two totally irreconcilable 
views of the same problem could be enunciated from Washing- 
ton It simply was the case that the ‘“‘ Hoover moratorium ” of 
June 1931 had 1ts origin and its name in Mr Hoover, President 
of the United States It was the case that the same Mr Hoover 
in December 1932 had no good word to say about the postponing 
of war debt payments It 1s a commonplace experience that 
different points of view do create different views of the same 
thing The Lausanne Convention of July gth, 1932, itself the 
logical achievement of the expressed purpose of the Hoover 
moratorium, was applicable only to European war debts The 
complete logic of the achievement would have to extend also to 
the debts owed ‘to the United States To the eyes of Washington, 
the logic of the matter was, as the French put 1t, “ un peu fort,” 
becausé Washington looked at American unemployment and the 
American budget deficit from a narrow point of view ` 

The successive phases of the prevailing process of political 
destructiveness are easily recognisable ‘The present phase 1s 
the fourth of the series First came the belligerent phase 1n 
which the French group, helped by Great Britain, defeated the 
German group in the field (1914-18) Next came the financial 
phage in which the dividing line between the opposing forces 
was altered and in which Germany paid tribute to France and 
Great Britain paid tribute to the United States (1920-31) Then 
came Germany’s successful escape from the French financial 
lien (1931) Lastly comes Great Britain’s attempt to escape 
from the financial lien of the United States (1932) Such in 
broad outline 1s the contour of the conflict, although the sim- 
plicity of the outline has been blurred by inconsistencies and 
irregularities, such as the circumstance that in the fourth phase 
one of the original belligerents, Germany, has become a neutral 
spectator of the final contest between Washington and West- 
minster Every phase has been destructive The first destroyed 


_ human life, capital and trade The second, third and fourth 


have destroyed trade, by the weapon of tartfis and the exaction 
of unpractical financial tribute A consistent feature of the 
epoch as a whole has been the fact of its political motive and 
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agency War, tariffs, financial reparation (the word “‘ repara- 
tion ? has been oddly abused to describe the process of general 
impoverishment) are the work of the politicians One does not 
eriticise the politicians ‘There would be no sense ın criticising 
them They helplessly represent the destructive agency in 
human afiairs as the winter’s frost represents the destructive . 
agency inthe garden Both agencies are a feature of life’s 
mystery The really impressive fact ıs that the spring does 
follow the winter, no matter what the blasts of the one may be 
Even in that section of history which ıs here being examined, 
the advént of the sprig has been the symbolic fact At Genoa 
in 1922 the politicians of thirty-six countries met to achieve a 
specific object to abolish tariffs, to harmonise international 
monetary policy, to organise gold ın such a way as to make it 
an instrument of common convenience, rather than of common 
misfortune Being politicians, they did not achieve that object. 
Instead, they (in effect) blew a bitter blast at each other and 
went home -And the spring followed Between 1922 and 1928 
trade expanded, men were prosperous, money was profitably 
invested, confidence reigned 1n commercial and financial enter- 
prise Since 1928 the blasts have been resumed, and the men 
of little faith de not expect to see another spring In the second 
British Note to the United States about the debt (December 
Ist, 1932) occurred the sentence. ‘‘ But the prosperity of the 
period 1923 to 1929 was to a large extent illusory, and the seeds 
of future trouble had already been sown ” g 
That observation ıs not easy to understand How can pro- 
sperity be ““ 1ıllusory ”? If a man ıs working and earning his 
living, he 1s prosperous Is the summer’s sun “ illusory ” 
because 1t does not last through the winter? Would a politician, 
basking ın the sun, point his finger to the sky and accuse it of 
duplicity?” Perhaps he would But he would have no effect 
Similarly the United States Congress can have no more funda- 
mental effect on human affairs in January 1933 than it had in 
November 1919 Tke United States Congress, in its inter- 


~national aspect, 1s a wholly consistent agency. President Wilson 


went to Europe at the end of 1918, plunged into the preliminary 
work of the Treaty of Versailles, helped to draft the Covenant 
of the League of Nations He then faced Congress, and soon 
died, a broken man. ‘The United States stood aloof from’ 
Europe and from the League of Nations The United States 
never has co-operated with Europe. Is that fact surprising?. 
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No student of history is surprised It ıs not the 3,000 miles 
of ocean that are responsible France and Germany are 
separated, not by three thousand miles, but by a hundred yards, 
of water. Do France and Germany co-operate? In the one case 
the great distance hampers imagination and sympathy In the 
other the close proximity excites the imagination into fear 
Nations do not co-operate, never have, probably therefore never 
will, because nations are political conceptions, and politics 
produce conflict, not co-operation If, therefore, the United 
States Congress be an instrument of confusion to the interests 
of the people of the United States, 1t does not therein differ from 
the legislative body of most other countries ‘‘ Democracy,” 
the rule of everybody by everybody, 1s by its nature a muddle 
but that 1s not to say that any alternative form of political 
organisation would not be equally, or more, confusing 

Is the post-belligerent political war debt practice within 
measurable distance of 1ts end? The answer emerges clearly 
from the simple facts already established. 

The Hoover moratorium ran from July ist, 1931, to June 
30th, 1932. The Lausanne Convention, of which the purpose was 
virtually to cancel European war indebtedness contingently 
upon the cancellation by the United States of the debts owed to 
her, was signed on July oth, 1932. The contingent clause was 
embodied in the ‘‘ Gentlemen’s Agreement ’’ (see CONTEMPO- 
RARY REVIEW, August 1932, pp 247-8) Owing to the long 
protracted process of the American election the attempt to 
complete the work could not even be started till November 8th, 
and the next payment due to the United States in default of an 
alternative agreement would fall as soon thereafter as 
December 15th The British and French Governments acted 
quickly The British Government on November roth, the 
French on November 11th, transmitted Notes to Washington 
to suggest that as an agreement with the United States about 
the debt could hardly be reached ın five weeks, the December 
15th payment be suspended for the period of the necessary dis- 
cussions Few people outside the United States expected that 
there would be any difficulty about the granting of so elementary 
a request ‘The like expedient had been adopted in the case of 
the Lausanne conference, and that conference had fallen within 
the general procedure initiated by Mr Hoover and later con- 
firmed by the Hoover-Laval statement of October 25th, 1931, 
(© .  .some agreement on inter-governmental obligations may 
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be necessary covering the period of business* depression. ‘The 
initiative in this matter should be taken early by the European 
Powers . ”). 

The United States Constitution 1s such that even the passing 
of the election (after an election campaign lasting several 
months) did not clear the way for decisive action The new 
President and the new Congress could not function till the fol- 
lowing year ‘The decision on the European requests for an ' 
extension of the moratorium therefore had to be taken by the 
outgoing President and by the outgoing Congress, both of them 
fortified by the knowledge that the effects of what they decided 
would have to be borne by the new President and the new Con- 
gress Mr Hoover, heavily defeated at the polls, continued to 
be the executive authority He was ın the position where by his 
influence (1f he could influence Congress) he could help to create 
the condition etther for hastening the return of prosperity, or 
prolonging the existing adversity, as his parting gift to the rival 
who had badly beaten him at the dolls Where the constitu- 
tonal machinery 1s so obviously defective one might have 
expected the new President to feel some concern about the pros- 
pects of his own Presidency Moreover, Mr Roosevelt had made 
what electoral capital he could out of the record of Mr Hoover’s 
Presidency In the matter of war debts he declared (July 3oth) 
that “ The Republican position has been the absurd one of 
demanding payment, and at the same time of making payment 
impossible’? In that same speech he advocated the payment of 
debts owed to the United States (even though inconsistently he 
observed thet the solution of the debt problem had ‘‘ been 
brought immeasurably nearer by the recent results at Lau- 
sanne ’’), but stipulated that the United States tariffs be lowered 
to enable the payment to be made He elaborated his argument 
on September 29th when he said “‘ Billions of dollars of debts 
are due to this country from abroad If the debtor nations can- 
not export goods and services, they must try to pay in gold We 
started such a drain on the gold reserves of the principal 
commercial countries as to force practically all of them off the 
gold standard I say to you in ali earnestness and sincerity 
that unless and until this process ıs reversed throughout the 
world there ıs no hope for full economic recovery or for true 
prosperity ın the United States ”’ i 

Havıng been elected to the Presıdency he could at once have 
done what lay within his power to give a lead to the United 
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States in the sen$Se of his own pronouncements Mr Hoover 
even invited him to confer about the debt problem They met 
at the White House for that purpose on November 22nd At 
the end of their talk they issued an empty seven-line statement 
in which the only information given was this ‘‘ It ıs felt that 
progress has been made °’ Mr Roosevelt made no public reve- 
lation of the line he had taken with Mr Hoover and gave no 
help to those who privately tried to find out It later became 
known that he had refused to take any share of responsibility 
in the important decision that had to be made by the United 
States, and preferred to leave the decision wholly to Mr 
Hoover In other words Mr Roosevelt, about to enter upon a 
Presidency which, zor good or ill, was bound, and ‘which he 
knew was bound, to be of historic consequence to the United 
States, refused to take any interest in the decision that might 
make the whole difference between good and ill 

Mr Hoover therefore proceeded by himself to deal with the 
British suggestion He issued a statement on November 23rd 
in which the cardinal statement ran thus “The suggestion 
that the suspension of the December 15th payments would 
permit the Governments to enter undisturbed into the discus- 
sions now proposed does not appear to me to carry much 
weight ” ‘That sentence came oddly from the mind‘that had 
conceived the ‘‘ Hoover moratorium ° Indeed the whole state- 
ment revealed the weary mark of a man who no longer cared 
what he said or did He stated that the debt agreements must 
“ be respected until they have been mutually modified by the 
duly authorised representatives of the Governments affected,” 
but suggested that ‘‘1f extraordinary circumstances, such as 
depreciation of currencies and a general fall in world trade, 
have rendered immediate transfers of this next payment in 
dollars impossible to some nations without losses on both sides, 
our Government should be willing to consider a proposal that 
payments of this instalment be made to our account in foreign 
currencies, the transfers to be effected from time to time as the 
situation of the exchanges permits, of course with guarantees 
as to the value of such currencies’’ ‘The.word “if”? in that 
passage, used in November 1932, was so striking as to suggest 
that Mr Hoover hardly cared what he wrote It was not sur- 
prising, therefore, that his suggestion about transfer, as any 
schoolboy could have told him, was valueless He even wrote, 
in that same statement, that “ no facts have been presented by 
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the debtor Governments which would justify such postpone- 
ment . .” He himself, in proposing the original moratorium 
in June, 1¢31, had outlined all the facts that were necessary. 

Mr Stimson, on November 23rd, handed to Sir Ronald 
Lindsay the official United States answer in the sense of Mr 
Hoover’s statement just alluded to The British Government, 
therefore, under the date December rst wrote a Note to the 
United States again outlining the facts of which Mr. Hoover 
had declared himself to be ignorant It was a long Note of 
nearly 6,000 words Need one quote from it? It gave an excel- 
lent summary of the whole course of the financial phase of the 
war, of the world depression, its causes and its effects The 
main facts have been reiterated in official pronouncements and 
reports, American and other, for two years past One short 
passage, however, struck an unfamiliar note of political dis1llu- 
sion at the source It 1s interesting, not because of its essential 
truth (for its truth is commonplace), but because it appears 1n 
a political sheet, written by a government: “ (7) These inter- 
Governmental čebts are radically different from the commercial 
loans raised by foreign Governments on the markets for produc- 
tive purposes Such commercial loans are normally self- 
liquidating The market loans thus raised during the last 
hundred years have converted whole territories from desolate 
swamps or uninhabited plains to flourishing provinces teeming 
with human.life and producing great additions to the real wealth 
of the world Such productive loans directly afford the means 
whereby the borrowers can repay them with interest and at the 
same time become more prosperous But Reparations and War 
Debts represent expenditure on destruction Fertile fields were 
rendered barren and populous cities a shattered ruin Such 
expenditure, instead of producing a slow and steady accumula- 
tion of wealth, destroys in a few hours the stored-up riches of 
the past Like the shells on which they were largely spent, 
these loans were blown to pieces They have produced nothing 
to repay them, and they have left behind nothing but fresh 
complications and perplexities’? The whole document consti- 
tutes an eloquent condemnation of the politicians of our time 
Ipsissım dixerunt 

The only two passages ın the Note which referred to future 
contingencies, and not to established fact, dealt respectively 
with the questior of the trade balance and of the method of 
transfer They read thus: ‘ (20) If, therefore, War Debt 
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payments had to be resumed, ıt 1s apparent that the exchange 
position of this country would need to be strengthened by a 
reduction of the very heavy adverse balance of visible trade 
between the United Kingdom and the United States of America, 
which amounted to £78 millions in 1931 In present ci1tcum- 
stances this could be done only by adopting measures which 
would further restrict British purchase of American goods The 
United Kingdom has, up to the present, generally been the best 
customer of the United States, and the result of such restrictions 
would inevitably be to reduce specially the market ın the United 
Kingdom for American farm products ‘To the extent, there- 
fore, that payments were resumed to the United States Trea- 
sury, a definite and unfavourable reaction must follow to the 
United States producer . ”’, and “ (25) The only remain- 
ing alternative would be payment in gold Such a method of 
payment would involve the sacrifice of a considerable part of the 
gold reserves of the Bank of England which are widely regarded 
as no more than sufficient for the responsibilities of London as 
a financial centre ” 

The Note ended with a patient plea for postponement in the 
interests of ‘‘ the revival of world prosperity’ It might have 
quoted, but did not, Mr Hoover’s own statement of October 
r931 “The duty of statesmen ıs to neglect no means of prac- 
tical co-operation for the common good ‘This 1s particularly 
important at the moment, when the world awaits a lead which 
will help ıt to surmount the present depression, which has hit 
so many homes hard ” 

The French answer to Washington, dated December and, had 
a certain dramatic interest because no conceivable ‘‘ debtors’ 
bloc?’ could produce a parallel argument France was on the 
side of the victors of the Great War Great Britain was ın effect 
on the side of the losers The French Note, therefore, was akin 
to the British only in so far as 1t placed the argument on the 
ground of the world depression , but ıt quoted with some force 
the precedent of the French Government’s remission of the 
German debt. ‘‘ France, acting in the interests of the economic 
recovery of the world, thereby renounced a net annual surplus 
after her war debts were paid, m the neighbourhood of 
$85,000,000 ”’ 

It would be interesting, and not mischievous—for the dıs- 
illusion about the war and its consequences 1s complete—to 
compare the former arguments made by Germany to France 
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with the present arguments made by France to the United 
States, and the former French answers to Germany with the 
present American answers to France On November 2oth, 1931, 
the German Government argued ‘‘ Germany’s exchange and 
economic life might be seriously endangered by the transfer 10 
part or in full of the postponable portion of the annuities ” 
On November 26th, 1931, M Laval in, the French Chamber 
declared “ We will accept no reduction of what is due to us 
except ın such measure as equivalent reductions are granted to 
us”? On December and, 1932, the French Government, in its 
Note to the United States, stated ‘‘ The French Government 
cannot believe that the American people will find in the long 
run that it 1s to its interest to insist upon the execution of an 
undertaking the, strict adherence to which would result ın creat- 
ing further chaos and misery ın the world, since the transfer of 
sums witho1t corresponding equivalent in the exchange of 
commodities can only serve to upset international relations still 
more profoundly’? The United States Government on 
December oth answered the French Government thus ‘“ 

the sum involved in this case and the transfer thereof would 
hardly seem to my Government to be of disturbing weight or 
difficulty in respect to world economy or the re-establishment 
of prosperity Maintenance of these agreements in their opera- 
tion pending due opportunity for analysis of all matters bear- 
ing upon your request for revision and its consideration by 
the Americar. Congress and people still appears to us to out- 
weigh any reasons presented for a delay ”’ 

‘The next step taken ın this perverse chapter of history was” 
the reading by Mr. Hoover at noon on December 6th of his 
message to Ccngress “‘ on the state of the Union ”? Its essential 
` recommendation was that all nattons should co-operate, except 

in the matter of the debt owed to the United States The three 
relevant passages ran “ immediate action in vigorous and 
whole-souled co-operation with other Governments ın the econo- 
“mic field . we do not approve of the suspension of the 
December 15th payments solutions cannot be attained except 
by honest friendship, by adherence to agreements entered upon 
until mutually revised, and by co-operation among nations in a 
determination to find solutions which will be mutually bene- 
ficial’ 

There followed on December gth the United States official 
answers, signed by Mr Stimson, to the British Note of 
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December 1st and to the French Note of December 2nd Their 
essential passages were identical, and simply demanded pay- 
ment on December zs5th On December 11th, therefore, Sir 
Ronald Lindsay conveyed to Mr Stimson a new Note embody- 
ing the British Government’s decision to meet the December 
15th payment, ın gold, but as a provisional measure pending 
the general conference for a final solution ‘The salient sentences 
were these. ‘‘ His Majesty’s Government observe that the 
United States Government recognise the difficulties of effecting 
transfer , but they remain convinced that no solution other than 
suspension would obviate these difficulties . the system of 
inter-governmental payments in respéct of War Debts as it 
existed prior to President Hoover’s initiative on June 2oth, 
1931, cannot be revived without disaster Since it 1s agreed 
that the whole subject should be examined between the United 
States of America and the United Kingdom this fundamental 
point need not be further stressed here 5 In the view of His 
Majesty’s Government, therefore, the payment to be made on 
December 15th, ıs not to be regarded as a resumption of the 
annual payments contemplated by the existing Agreement It 
1s made because there has not been time for the discussion with 
regard to that Agreement to take place, and because the United 
States Government have stated that ın their opinion such a pay- 
ment would greatly increase the prospects of a satisfactory 
approach to the whole question 6 His Majesty’s Government 
propose accordingly to treat the payment on December 15th as 
a capital payment of which account should be taken ın any final 
settlement; and they are making arrangements to effect this 
payment in gold as being ın the circumstances the least preju- 
dicial of the methods open to them 7 This procedure must 
obviously be exceptional and abnormal, > The Note ended 
by urging the necessity of a final understanding before June 
15th next “‘ to obviate the risk of a general breakdown of exist- 
ing inter-governmental agreements ”’ 

Promptly, on the same day, Mr Stimson handed to Sır 
Ronald Lindsay ın Washington the answer of the United — 
States refusing to allow the payment to be regarded as a pro- 
visional measure ‘“ acceptance by the Secretary of the 
Treasury of funds tendered in payment of the instalment can- 
not constitute approval of or agreement with any condition or 
declaration of policy inconsistent with the terms of the agree- 
ment The sum so received must be credited to principal and 
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interest, as provided therein great importance 1s attached 
by our Government and people to the maintenance of the 
original debt agreement in force, and a satisfacto1y approach to 
the whole question would be greatly increased by the pursuance 
of such a policy.” 

The British payment was duly made on December 15th in the 
absurd circumstance that the British Government insisted on 
regarding ıt: as abnormal and the United States Government 
nsısted on regarding it as normal “The Great War had ended 
ın farce 

After December 15th, 1932, inter2st centred on the more con- 
structive opportunity to be provided by the World Financial 
and Economic Conference, although a certain measure of 
cynicism about that conference was bound to result from the 
events that had gone before He would be a bold man who 
took much for granted. Before November 23rd most realistic 
people took it for granted that the debt payments were a matter 
of history ‘Those people were to a large extent justified by the 
fact that America’s attempt to encorce payment produced so 
earth-shaking an emergency as to make any further payment 
remotely unlikely 

If one assumes that the world conference, already arranged 
except for the date, will take place, what chance is there of its 
being more businesslike than the Genoa Conference of 1922? 
Already seven months have passed since the United States 
Government accepted the British proposal that such a confer- 
ence be held (May 31st, 1932), and the proposal itself was due 
to the insistent urgency with which the various expert bodies, 
in particular the ‘‘ Wiggin’? Commuttee of August 1931 and 
the “ Layton ” Committee of December 1931, had begged the 
Governments of the world “ to perm:t of no delay in coming to 
decisions wh:ch w:Il bring an amelioration of this grave crisis 
which weigks so heavily on all ahke”? As a study in 
“urgency ” this matter of the world conference is an entertain- 
ing spectacle From August 1931 to December 1932 was a delay 
of sixteen months and at the end of that delay it could not 
be foretold when, if ever, the conference really would meet 

The detailed agenda of the conference was prescribed by 
Annexe V of the Lausanne Convention (July 9th, 1932) But 
the agenda thus prescribed omitted the most important items: 
of the business in hand, namely war debts and tariffs, out of 
deference to the international réle pleyed by the United States 
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Congress Has the emergency of December 1932 helped to 
clear the prospect? On November 23rd, 1932, Mr Hoover 
declared that ‘‘ the World Economic Conference will convene 
in a few months to deal with matters of the deepest ımport 
to the economic recovery of the world and of ourselves as well ” 
The estimate ‘‘ a few months ” betrayed a somewhat large and 
leisurely outlook In his message to Congress (December 6th) 
he stated ‘‘ We are participating ın the formulation of the 
World Economic Conference, successful results from which 
would contribute much to an advance ın agricultural prices, 
employment and business’? ‘The British Note of December 
rath, 1932, urged the convening of the conference ‘‘ before 
June 15th next” In his answer of the same day Mr Stimson 
wrote: “ In your first Note of November 13th you asked for 
an exchange of views at the earliest possible moment ın respect 
to the régime of inter-Governmental financial obligations, and 
im your second Note you welcomed the expression of our 
willingness to facilitate such discussions, and referred to the 
desirability of close examination between our Governments of 
the whole subject ın preparation for the International Economic 
Conference My last Note of December 8th replied that the 
President of the United States was prepared, through whatever 
agency may seem appropriate ın co-operation with your 
Government to survey the entire situation ın which the debt 
of the British Government to the United States necessarily 
plays a part, and to consider what means may be taken to bring 
about the restoration of stable currencies and exchange, the 
revival of trade and the recovery of prices ”’ 

Whether the conference meets or not, whether it does any 
business or not, this monstrosity of the Great War 1s now 
clearly at an end No political force can longer keep ıt going 
No more political debt payments will be made If the 
politicians of the world cannot agree to lower tariffs and thus 
to remove a gigantic barrier to trade, if the United States and 
France cannot agree to unloosen their hoards of gold which 
make the working of the gold standard impossible: then the 
wit of man and his innate resource for acclimatising himself 
to any conditions will force him to resume his normal work in 
spite of the politicians and their tariffs and without the help 
of the gold standard; and experience suggests that he will 
succeed ın doing so GEORGE GLASGOW 

December 15th, 1932 
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LORD OXFORD'S LIFE. 
Pe memorable biography of Lord Oxford has by this 


time found many readers, and some, ıt may be, who in 
his life-time were tempted to belittle or misjudge him, 
have had an ample opportunity of reconsidering their view. 
Mr Cyril Asquith’s picture of his father, of the hard struggles 
which went before achievement, of the brillant family which 
grew up about him, of the tender and humorous intimacies of 
his home life, 1s a triumph of fine and discriminating portraiture 
Mr Spender’s invaluable record of the part Lord Oxford played 
ın recent h:story 1s marked, as ıt was sure to be, by a knowledge, 
fidelity anc fairness which few will find ıt posstble to deny 
H H. Asquith learned in boyhood the lessons of self- 
discipline and perseverance From the days of his first board- 
ing-school, where he liked neither masters nor boys, to the days 
under Dr Abbott at the City of London, where he developed 
into a scholar “of remarkable promise’? and a boy-debater 
“ without a peer,” from the scholarship at Balliol won at seven- 
teen to the Fellowship which followed five years later, after 
classical triumphs which only just failed to include the Hertford 
and the Ireland—failures which his ‘‘ posterity ’? made good— 
he maiched quietly from success to success He was never 
perhaps more than a lukewarm student of philosophy. He had 
a stronger taste for language and for literature, for everything 
that 1s signified by style But his strongest interest already 
was ın politics . at Oxford the Union was the battlefield he loved 
Cool, fearless, scornful, challenging, always ready, and 
practically always at his best, he was an almost invulnerable 
debater, and left on all who heard him an impression of 
commanding power 3 
The Oxford successes were followed by some years of obscurity 
and of disheartening effort at the Bar ‘The young Yorkshire- 
man had no interest, no private means at first to help him, no 
taste for cultivating patrons He worked untiringly, lived 
frugally, eked out scanty earnings by lecturing and writing, 
saved himself from bitterness by the consolations of a very happy 
life at home Of his first wife he wrote to Mrs Horner—his 
best letters were almost always reserved for women—in words 
of deep tenderness which only his love-letters show 
She was an angel from Heaven, and God took her back 
aoe this noisy world with unstained feet and an unspotted 
eart  .. : 


` ` 
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I was only eighteen when I fell in love with her, and we 
married when we were little more than boy and girl In 
the cant phrase our marriage was a ‘“‘ great success ’’, from 
fiist to last ıt was never troubled by any kind of sorrow or 
dissension, and when the sun went down it was in an 
unclouded sky 


It was not till 1883, seven years after his call, that his chance 
at the Bar came R S Wright, for whom he was devilling, 
employed him to draw up a memorandum on the history of 
the Parliamentary Oath, to help Mr Gladstone with the 
Affirmation Bill Sır Henry James, who had asked for the 
memorandum, recognised the quality of the work, and became 
both an admirer and a friend Within ten years the struggling 
barrister had not only found a place among the leaders of the 
Bar He was also among the leading spirits of the Cabinet 
and the most successful Home Secretary whom his contem- 
poraries could recall 

There is something irresistibly attractive about the picture 
of these early years Asquith was sometimes accused as a young 
man of being self-sufficient and ‘‘ standoffish ’? ‘There may have 
been in his self-confidence a touch of intellectual contempt 
Some who wished to be his friends found even later a hard shell 
which it was difficult to penetrate He was “ hedged in and 
hampered,” he once admitted, by a reserve due in part to 
shyness and in part perhaps to vanity As time passed and 
success came he put off some of this defensive armour He 
mellowed and softened in his dealings, not with those he loved 
—for there there was gentleness always—but with mankind at 
large For a few, a very few perhaps, he felt a moving tender- 
ness which expressed itself ın words like these. 

I will do what you counselled in the train to-day. I am 
not going to haunt and overshadow your life You shall 
have the overruling voice But until you speak it, you are 
mine—to love, to live for, to worship, to enthrone, with a 
loyalty that nothing can shake After all, we have hved 
together through the best moments of both our lives, and 
neither angels nor principalities nor powers—neither ambition, 
nor life, noi death itself shall separate me from the best that 
I have known or can hope for 


But he retained always a reserve which could be frigid, and 
which chilled overtures from those whom he had little reason 
to respect. He could never, said Charles Russell, “ play down 
to a jury’? And im critical days he would not “ play down ” 
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to representatives of Press op:mion, whom lesser politicians 
spared no pains to woo But, shyness apart, he had for 
those to whom he could reveal himself, not only tenderness 
but robust powers of whimsicality and fun He had a powerful 
memory. Facts of small importance, like the names of Derby 
winners, stuck lke burrs to his “ agglutinative’’ mind His 
“ reluctant ommniscience’’ sometimes could not forget His 
bridge was shameless His golf was full of guile conversational 
interchanges with dives into the classics enlivened the austere 
routine of play When he relaxed, and he was glad to do so 
sometimes ın a life of arduous and unceasing work, he could 
show a “‘ repugnance to mental exertion’? which baffled some 
who counted on an intellectual display 

Few statesmen of the nineteenth certury won so quickly or 
completely the ear of the House of Commons His maiden 
speech placed an unknown barrister of tiurty-four at once among 
the mer who counted :n Parliament Hus handling of difficult 
questions at the Home Office five or six years later was a 
masterly performance, one of the greatest assets of the Govern- 
ment of the day Asquith was born a House of Commons man 
He never lost his mastery of that Assembly, even if his mastery 
of a popular audience declined In speaking in the House, 
whether prepared or unprepared, whether in debate or in 
exposition, whether unfolding a Bull, expounding a policy, 
demolishing an opponent or commemorating a friend, he was, 
as they had found him at the Oxford Union, practically always 
at his best, perfect ın phrasing, terse yet elaborate and ample, 
cogent, stately, humorous, ironical, what he wished. His 
advance to political power was very rapid Chance ordained that 
competitors should fall away Mr Gladstone left the scene. 
the sardonic pictures sometimes drawn of his parting with his 
last Cabinet must not be accepted as authentic history Rose- 
bery, Harcourt, Morley followed one another. The way to the 
first place opened But Asquith’s acceptance of “C B’s” 
leadership was perfectly sincere In the trying differences which 
followed, ‘‘ C B ” -never abandoned his faith ın Asquith’s funda- 
mental loyalty and common sense In office the two men quickly 
learned to trust each other ‘‘ C B.’s”’ last words were a tribute 
to a “ wonderful ’’ colleague—‘‘ the greatest gentleman I ever 
met.” 

The controversies over the Boer War raised a question which 
was to recur to Asquith’s critics and admirers at other stages 
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of his career Did it occasionally happen that, with all his 
strength of intellect and character, he could be too sensitive to 
other men’s opinions, and could be induced to yield his better 
judgment to the pressure of friends or of events? To some 
close students of his speeches just before the Boer War ıt seemed 
that he allowed the influence of friends like Milner, Grey and 
Haldane to alter his oprmons The view may be wrong But 
other incidents also, such as his action on the Trade Disputes 
Bill of 1906, or the parting with Lord Haldane ın 1915, or the 
appointment of Mr Lloyd George to the War Office a year later, 
or the patient if half-contemptuous willingness to negotiate with 
the cabal which drove him from power, suggest a doubt whether 
he would always fight for his own opinion if assailed by pressure 
which 1t was difficult to resist One thing 1s certain, he would 
never fight for his own hand It ıs not easy to say how far a 
statesman ın critical days, and especially ın war-time, should 
be willing to acquiesce in decisions of which his judgment dis- 
approves, for the sake of unity and peace But if once the view 
gains ground that he may be induced to do so, opponents who 
are neither patient nor considerate will not fail to see that the 
pressure 1s applied 

Asquith’s great gifts as a statesman, his grasp, his tolerance, 
his patient perseverance, his remarkable power of winning 
critical or undecided colleagues to the acceptance of his views, 
were shown at their best in the controversy over the Parliament 
Bill Feeling ran high One extreme section of opponents was 
determined at all costs to defy the Government ‘The Kaiser, 
visiting England, reported to his Chancellor that the outlook 
was “ black’? and the Government ‘‘ thoroughly hated”? But 
Asquith went steadily on He kept his colleagues to the main 
issue, the assertion of the predominance of the House of 
Commons in the State He reserved for subsequent consideration 
all proposals to change the composition of the House of Lords. 

It is no answer to our demand for an immediate and 
effectual removal of the obstacle that blocks the road of 
progress, to say that, ın course of tıme, ıt may be found 
possible to evolve a Second Chamber, better fitted than the 
House of Lords to exercise the true functions of such a 
body I have always hoped and thought that it would But 
I have got to deal—you have got to deal—the country has 
got to deal—with things here and now 

In the years which rmmediately followed, ın the fierce struggle 
over Home Rule or ın the middle of the war, ıt was obvious that 
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House of Lords reform could not be attempted. and Asquith’s 
determination to take tıme to consider it has been amply justified 
by the visible reluctance of every Government to undertake ıt 
since He was attacked at the time with great bitterness, for he 
was in fact emancipating democracy, destroying the last sure 
bulwark of Tory ascendancy in this coun<ry But he carried 
through a difficult project with a firmness and sagacity before 
which all obstacles finally gave way i 

Whether the same deliberate wisdom marked the Govern- 
ment’s action on the Irish problem ım 1912-13, 1s more open 
to question Of Asquith’s own tenacity and moderation during 
that difficult crisis there can be no doubt His defence of the 
Government’s refusal to deal firmly with the leaders of potential 
rebellion ın Ulster ıs reproduced by Mr Spender, and no one 
will deny the weight of the arguments adduced But the fact 
remains that no Government can safely allow itself to be defied ; 
and that the 1mmunity given to the politicians who incited Ulster 
to prepare for civil war was a direct encouragement to revolu- 
tionary counsels in the South Yet it is probable that, had the 
European war not intervened, Asquizh’s strong and patient 
common sense would have succeeded ın narrowing down the 
Ulster issue to a point on which ıt would have proved almost 
impossible for thinking men to fight 

To the great part played by Asquith in the war the biography 
does full justice It 1s needless now to dwell upon details but in 
forming a judgment certain points stand out. I= was Asquith whose 
sincerity and resolution brought into the war a united Government 
and a united people Probably no other leader could have done that 
It was Asquith who called Lord Kitchener to the War Office and 
supported him steadily 1n difficulties and disappointments, though 
well aware of that great soldier’s limitations Had he acted 
otherwise no one would have attecked him more bitterly than 
the Press critics who afterwards attacked Xitchener instead 
It was Asquith who, without censuring the devoted efforts of 
the War Office, put the manufacture of munitions into civilian 
hands—an opportunity which Mr Lloyd George turned to such 
good account—and who laboured incessantly to remove the 
friction which ensued 


Whatever could be done by suasion, admonition, and 
unceasing efforts to compose quarrels he did, and with a 
complete impartiality which left him without the giatitude 
of any of the parties . 
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It was Asquith who, ın the grave crisis at the end of August 
1914, sent Kitchener abroad at a moment’s notice to prevent 
Sir John French from retreating beyond the Seine, and who 
never failed to soothe and praise, indeed to over-praise, the 
General who was so quick to jomm in attacks upon him It was 
Asquith who secured, as no other Minister could have, general 
consent for compulsory service ın May 1916 It was Asquith 
who, by his strong backing of Sir Edward Grey on the vexed 
question of contraband, maintained the friendly understanding 
with America without which the United States would never have 
joined us ın the war It was Asquith who for two years and 
more bore the chief brunt of every misadventure, of the mistakes 
of Generals, of the failures of Allies, labouring always to draw 
the best results from halting and bewildered counsels, and to 
prevent the soldiers from suffering for the perplexities of the 
politicians at home He was convinced by naval and military 
experts that the expedition to the Dardanelles ought to be 
attempted But with that exception he was a Westerner he 
never wavered in his belief that the issue would be decided on 
the Western front ‘‘ He never had the slightest belief in 
ingenious paper schemes for winning the war by transferring 
the British army from the West to the East’? Mesopotamia 
he thought an undesirable entanglement. To the Salonica 
expedition he only consented ‘‘as a lesser evil than quarrelling 
with the French ” 

What did the nation gain by the change of Government at 
the end of 1916? It gained the cessation of political intrigues 
and the silencing of newspaper attacks Asquith would never 
use those methods against opponents, still less against col- 
leagues It gained a great appearance of activity and probably 
some genuine vigour As Mr Bonar Law said, “in war it 
is necessary not only to be active but to seem active’? Asquith 
did not realise the value of effective self-advertisement, of a 
spectacular initiative, in times of popular depression It gained 
one signal triumph, the defeat of the German submarines But 
1s there any ground for thinking that the methods which secured 
that triumph, suggested by Sir Maurice Hankey, would not have 
been as effectually adopted had Asquith remained at the head 
of affairs? It gained, we are told, a “ change in the direction 
of the war’? But the chief features of that change upon the 
Western front were the unhappy attempt to put the British army 
under the contrel of General Nivelle, the long and costly offen- 
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sive at Paschendaele, the Prime Minister’s unconcealed distrust 
of the Commander whom he still kept at the head of the British 
army, and his refusal to supply him with the reinforcements 
which he desperately needed to face tne terrible German 
onslaught in the spring of 1918 ‘The nation gamed, ıt may be 
added, by the change of Government, the Treaty of Versailles 
—in negotiating which men of the stamp of Asquith were not 
allowed to share—the Khaki Election of 1978, and the Coalition 
Cabinet wh:ch lasted until 1922 It gained also, if it be a gain, 
the destruction of the Liberal Party. 

It 1s clear from Mr Spender’s pages that it is difficult if not 
impossible to justify the methods by which Asquith was driven 
from power ‘Those chiefly responsible were Mr. Lloyd George 
and Sir Edward Carson, Lord Northcliffe and Mr Bonar Law 
But the story leaves the impression that Mr Bonar Law, always 
sensitive about his position in the Conservative Party, was led 
on by men who knew what they wanted far more clearly than 
he, and was to some extent the victim of actions of which he 
may have been partially ashamed On November 24th he was 
still, ıt seems, convinced that Mr Lloyd George’s plans “ boiled 
down to one simple proposal to put Asquith out and to put 
himself in’? Three days later, when he divulged the plans of 
the cabal to his Conservative colleagues, he found them resolved 
not to accept proposals which they regarded as ‘‘ simply a scheme 
for the further aggrandisement of Lloyd George ” or a dictator- 
ship “‘ with Lloyd George as dictator’? But even Mr. Spender . 
does not succeed in making clear the processes of thought by 
which the Conservative members of the Government were 
brought to accep: Mr Lloyd George, whom they distrusted, in 
place of Asqrith, whom they trusted still and Lord Curzon’s 
letters printed here are among the most mysterious episodes in 
a problem which has not been freed from mystery yet The 
one thing evident 1s that a tactician of exceptional activity and 
astuteness succeeded in exploiting with consummate skill the 
depression in the minds of the public, the verdetta which some 
newspapers had undertaken, and the personal weaknesses of 
certain politicians Wıiıthın a few days not only Mr Bonar 
Law, but Lord Curzon, who was ceseribing Mr. Lloyd George 
as ‘‘a merely destructive and disloyal force,” and Mr Balfour, 
whom Mr Lloyd George was suspected of wishing to get rid 
of “ at any cost,” found themselves compelled by pistols at their 
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head, ıf we may adopt Mr Balfour’s curious metaphor, to accept 
office at the new Prime Minister’s hands. 
How the war was to be conducted, what changes Mr 
Lloyd George proposed to make, and what were the grounds 
of his differences with Sir William Robertson and the General 
Staff which formed a large part of his discontent, were 
questions which no one seems to have asked 


There is little doubt that most of the chief actors acted chiefly 
from public motives But when all allowances are made, ıt 1s 
an unrefreshing tale 
Asquith lived down the unfair attacks made on him No 
critics denied the uncomplaining dignity, the restraint and 
magnanimity which marked his closing years. He was by no 
means the only victim of the false and hasty judgments of the 
war and he was not wrong in thinking that his countrymen 
would do hım justice ın the end 
As time passes, his detractors fall into the background, 
and his figure 1s seen in massive outline embodying the 
qualities which Englishmen most like to think of as their 


own, fortitude, dignity, honesty, generosity, the equal mind 
in arduous affairs 


Those who followed him, and knew him better than detractors, 
may be content to leave him with that tribute, confident that 
posterity will say 1t was deserved 

CHARLES MALLET. 


UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF. THE’ 
ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEM. 


OLLOWING the recent report of the Royal Commission 
Eon Unemployment Insurance, important legislation 1s due 
early in 1933 Unemployment now afflicts every industrial 
community in the world, but not ore of them has yet 
solved the problem of how to deal with its unemployed citizens 
If a man will not work we think we know how to deal with him, 
but if he ıs willing and capable yet unable to find work, he fits 
in neither with our social nor with our industrial scale of values 
Moreover, the workless man is of many kinds If we treat all 
unemployment as a moral or personal problem, which was the 
way of the nineteenth century, we re too harsh ‘The social 
conscience rebels If we treat it as a problem of economic 
fluctuations aad provide an honourable maintenance at fixed rates 
-as the legal right of all unemployed persons, ıt turns out after 
all to be, at least in part, a problem cf persoral quality or even 
of malingering Questions of will, intention and personality 
cannot safely be excluded 
It was by the second of these two methcds that, for exactly 
eleven years tp to November 1931, we ın Great Britain strove 
to meet the onset of continuous mass unemployment Our 
Governments, hoping year after year that the demand for labour 
was about to revive, mixed a measure of national relief with 
the unemployment insurance scheme and meted out approxi- 
mately equal rights to the non-contributor and to the contributor 
Practically anyone who had ever worked ın an insured trade 
could draw fuli beneiits as a legal right for an unlimited time 
Contractual insarance was nearly submerged in the process By 
1930 1t was clear that, however good our intentions, our methods 
were too wholesale and undiscriminating Abuses of the relaxed 
benefit rules were conspicuous, and the financial burden was 
bringing us to the verge of bankruptcy ‘The trouble was how to 
disentangle insurance from relief? What could be the nature 
of a supplementary scheme? True, there was the Poor Law 
That still remained the basis of our policy and a residue of the 
unemployed received aid from ıt But those critics who said: 
Restore your benefit rules and leave a much larger balance of, 
the unemployed io apply, if they need, to the Public Assistance 
Committees, asked too much of politicians of all parties ‘The 
public fear of the nineteenth-century Poor Taw and the pinch 
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of local finances stood like a hon ın the path Failing that, there 
was no acceptable universal, non-contributory service of relief 
as a foundation on which a limited lability scheme of unemploy- 
ment insurance could rest Yet without such a basis, the great 
British experiment in national unemployment insurance seemed 
doomed to collapse But how to set about the task? Was a 
wholly new national service, part social and part industrial, to 
be interposed between insurance and the local Poor Law? Or 
could the practices of the Poor Law as regards able-bodied relief 
be reformed, thus enabling ıt to fill the rôle? Pitfalls of finance 
and unpopularity opened before both policies, so ıt was not 
surprising that neither Ministers nor their advisers fancied the 
task And as for the local authorities, they were only just 
beginning to digest the heavy meal of reforms served to them 
by the Local Government Act of 1929, including the taking over 
of the Poor Law from the defunct Boards of Guardians 

Such was the not very heartening scene confronting the Royal 
Commission when, ın December 1930, the Labour Government 
appointed ıt to find a way out of the deadlock In their terms of 
reference the Commissioners were told to recommend, first, how 
the bankrupt insurance scheme could best become self-support- 
ing and, second, what arrangements could be made for the relief 
of the unemployed outside insurance Then, shortly after their 
appointment, they were asked to concentrate on the financial 
issue, first and foremost The Commissioners did their best, 
and in June 1931 their Interim Report gave the Government a 
new line The legal right to benefit was to be sharply curtailed 
and relief, subject to a Means Test, was to be given to the insured 
persons who failed to qualify for benefit and were in need At 
first these proposals were cold-shouldered ‘The Labour Govern- 
ment could stomach no more than a mild attack upon certain 
kinds of anomalies ın the benefit rules But the first act of the 
National Government was to frame Orders ın Council which 
adopted the main features of the plan put forward by the 
Majority of the Commission Contributions were raised and 
benefits were lowered ‘The crucial point, however, was that the 
minimum contribution test of thirty stamps ın the preceding two 
years was for the first time actually enforced, and the maximum 
duration of benefit was cut down to six months ina year Adult 
claimants, who could not satisfy these conditions, could obtain 
a new form of State relief called Transitional Payments, pro- 
vided that they. first satisfied the local Public Assistance Com- 
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mittees that they were ın need Hence the famous Means Test 
Uninsured applicants and insured persons who failed to satisfy 
the usual fixed rules for benefit were ineligible for this form of 
assistance ‘They were still left to the Poor Law. 

Ever since November rath, 1931, there has been this triple 
scheme of relief Beneit at fixed rates, Transitional Payments 
and ordinary Public Assistance (Poor Relief). Something over 
1,200,000 unemployed men, women and juveniles still draw 
weekly benefit as a right, but about 1,0c0,000 others (nearly 
all men) fall into the second category Only a few come to the 
Poor Law ‘The Means Test, ın its first year of operation and 
allowing for the extra cost of administration, seems to have 
saved the Exchequer about £16,000,000 

The Royal Commission, therefore, had the advantage of watch- 
ing the working of this tentative experiment while they con- 
sidered the terms of their final report What 1s their verdict? 
In broad outline they ind ıt good They would like to give 
permanence to the plan of a ‘‘ three tier’? scheme, but they 
want to readjust the scatus of the Local Authorities in the 
“second tier,” and bring them under somewhat closer control 
That may sound simple but, ın truth, 1t involves a major trans- 
formation ın local adm:nistration. In the first place there 1s 
to be a new statutory Committee, called the Unemployment 
Assistance Committee, separate from the Public Assistance Com- 
mittee, but using the same home records, the same staff and 
largely the same technique This, at the outset, 1s certain to be 
resisted by local authorities Then there is to be a transfer, 
from the Poor Law to tke new service, of all able-bodied appli- 
cants, except those who would be disallowed on such grounds as 
“Not unable to obtain employment,” “ Failure to Register,” 
Trade Dispute cases, ete. No longer is the ‘‘ second tier ” of 
the system to be confined, as it ıs to-day, to insured persons 
In future, agricultural workers, small shopkeepers, private 
domestic servants and salaried clerks, who Lave been above the 
income limit for insurance, will all be eligible, 1f they can satisfy 
the test of unemployment and the somewhez mitigated Means 
Test As a condition of relef, traimmmg or occupation may be 
insisted on ‘This leads to the question of the scale of relief. Here 
the Commissioners are vague ‘They think that the standard 
might vary according to local conditions and the general level of 

“national prosperity. They would lıke to keep below benefit rates 
to preserve the prestige of the surance scheme, but with those 
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rates as low as they are to-day the ideal 1s probably unattainable. 
This 1s an old difficulty Flat rate insurance benefits, even with a 
scale of dependent’s allowances, are no measure of need But 
there ıs a partial remedy ın the present case, which the Majority 
lost a good opportunity of urging During the last year evidence 
has accumulated that the 10 per cent cut made in benefit was 
too undiscriminating Where there is no other income many 
unemployed families, particularly the children, are not properly 
nourished ‘The Means Test does not touch them, but the low 
maximum of payments ıs a real hardship and they go only with 
reluctance to the Public Assistance Committee for supplementary 
poor relief. The wise course for the Government to take ın their 
impending legislation 1s to add, not merely a net gain of 3d, 
as the Commission suggest, but at least 1s on the allowance 
for the first child The cost would be surprisingly low, little 
more than £500,000 a year on the present reg:ster. 

The Commissioners were in deep water when they came to the 
question of finance ‘They saw the need for giving to local authori- 
ties some share of financial responsibility, but they also knew how 
overburdened were the rates in many areas. In the end they make 
a new suggestion which seems attractive enough Each area ıs to 
bear the prime cost of its own Unemployment Assistance service 
up to the amount of a 4d rate The Exchequer would pay the bal- 
ance, estimated at over £50,000,000, 1n accordance with local needs 
Thus there would be a kind of Needs Test for local government 
Under it comfortable areas like Bournemouth would probably 
get nothing from the State Sheffield, on the other hand, might 
even save money, 1f the amount it 1s now spending on able-bodied 
poor relief (which ıs to be merged ın the aew service) already 
exceeds a 4d rate What would then happen to Sheffield’s sense 
of financial responsibility is not discussed, but, clearly, this 1s 
where the firm hand of the Ministry of Labour would come in, 
for ıt ıs that Department, not the Ministry of Health, which 1s to 
control the two hundred local authorities ın their operation of 
the new service And the Ministry, be ıt noted, ıs to have the 
advice and support of an independent Commission, which is to 
hold a watching brief over everyone 

Such ıs the considered answer of the Majority Commissioners 
to the most perplexing question set them by the Government 
Their plan has its strengths and its weaknesses Its strong 
point ıs that, while ıt preserves national control corresponding to 
the industrial side of the problem, ıt puts monetary relief ın 
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its proper place—that 1s 1n line with the local services for Sick- 
ness, Education, Housing and Public Assistance The ideal of 
the co-operation of all or any of these services in a constructive 
attack upon Poverty is made practical politics But note the differ- 
ence of status! In treating unemployment there must be a 
central authority wielding special powers to secure reasonable 
uniformity both of payments and of treatment (training, occupa- 
tion, etc) Much the same might, of course, be said of Public 
Assistance or Public Health Indeed local government, m 
general, has been left too free to make or mar its opportunities of 
social betterment There are many signs that the doctrine of local 
self-determmation 1s wearing a little thin. What is surely needed 
for the future 1s a real partnership, a closer identity of aim, 
between the national and local authorities responsible for our vital 
social administration The financial power may have to be mainly 
national, as ıt would be in the Commission's scheme, but that 
should ‘not be inconsistent with a reascnable exercise of discretion 
and self-government by the local body Thus we stand to-day at a 
critical point If the next step in the evo_ution of our unemploy- 
ment relief policy 1s taken with some vision of the wider issues at 
stake, we may find that we have discovered a new technique, 
by means of which the quality of all cur locai social administra- 
tion may be brought up to the twentieth century standards 

But there are rival policies in the field One of them is the 
demand of the T U C General Council (more or less endorsed by 
the two Minority Commissioners) for a national scheme of 
“ Doles without question,” to take the place of both insurance 
and relef The Ministry of Labour would take sole charge; 
there would be no need of co-operation with the local authorities 
Then there 1s talk of a scheme for Permanent Statutory Commis- 
sioners with executive power and {60,000,000 a year to spend. 
They would take over part of the Poor Law as well as the new 
Unemployment Assistance ‘This idea belongs to the same class 
as that of the T UC, though its sponsors would hate to think 
so. Both schemes are based on an ımpat:ence with the frailties of 
local government, and the latter 1s intended to take all relief for 
ever out of the reach of elected bodies The irremovable Commis- 
sioners might, or might not, avoid the extremes of extravagance or 
heartlessness, but, ın either case, 1s 1t conceivable that in these , 
days a discretionary service, which must be the mainstay of so 
many millions of citizens, could long be kept out of politics? No 
government could hope to divest itself of responsibility by these 
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means There is, however, the still stronger objection to both 
those projects they would cut across the whole plan of British 
social administration Contributory insurances are, of course, 
inaclassapart They can be nationally administered But surely 
all our experience proves that services dealing with the home and 
making discretionary payments must be local In this century, 
moreover, we have succeeded ın abolishing the ad hoc bodies for 
the administration of Education and the Poor Law and m lining 
them up with the Public Health services, etc , under one local 
authority. Are we now to split off one service, the discretionary 
relief of the able-bodied men, and puz that under a national 
authority? If that ıs to be our permanent scheme, where is 
centralisation to end ? 

In principle, the plan of the Royal Commission is more far- 
sighted It provides for the right allocation of responsibilities to 
central and local government ‘The national authority will take 
care of a man’s industrial needs, the local autkority, of his social 
needs ‘True, the adoption of this method may call for tıme and 
patience and be not less expensive than the short cuts advocated 
in other quarters, but we have had enough of emergency ım- 
provisation for dealing with unemployment ın the last ten years 
The time has come to set about the task of permanently adapting 
our social services to meet the new twentieth-zentury conditions 

‘The weakness of the Majority Commissioners’ plan lies in its 
elaboration of committees They ask for three classes of statu- 
tory provision for unemployment, whereas lke the railway 
companies, they ought to have been content to drop the ‘‘ second 
class’? On the map of British local government there 1s really 
no room for both an Unemployment Assistance and a Public 
Assistance Authority, both dealing w:th poverty due to lack of 
wage income In actual practice many households would have to 
seek help of both local committees , for many others ıt would be 
largely a matter of chance to which committee they were sent 
‘There would have to be a common policy ard a common use of 
staff and institutions—all of which seems to point to one statutory 
committee instead of two The donnnant need is that, under 
central guidance, local authorities should acquire a new spirit 
of public assistance to equip them for their wider respon- 
sibilities There must be new methods, including a range of 
‘classification and treatment which would correspond to a 
greatly increased variety of needs Towards some types of 
applicants the Roor Law must still be severe, there 1s no getting 
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away altogether from the ‘‘ stigma’’ On the other hand the 
very name of Public Assistance shows that it should cover 
forms of maintenance which are constructive and in no sense 
deterrent. : 

What of the central authority? The Ministry of Labour and 
the Ministry of Health would each be responsible for the guidance 
of their respective services of Unemployment Assistance and Poor 
Law. Clearly, however, 1f there 1s to be a combined and uniform 
local service, there should, ın theory, be only one voice, not two, 
speaking with Ministerial unction from Whitehall If this ıs not 
possible there must, at any rate, be a single national policy 
embodying the ancient wisdom of the Ministry of Health with the 
new knowledge and technique of the Ministry of Labour 

Admittedly, there are still many people who rebel against the 
whole idea cf an enlarged Public Assistance service. Sentiment 
against the old Poor Law still runs strongly, even where it 1s not 
justified, as has been seen ın a year’s working of the scheme of 
Transitional Payments. But that emergency scheme depends 
upon a loose and uneasy partnership between the Ministry of 
Labour and the Public Assistance Committees It has not much 
ın common with the present proposal. 

The argument of this article is tha: the rationalisation, refine- 
ment and extension of our basic social service 1s a fundamental 
need of our generation Public Assistance, so reformed and 
supplemented by the industrial services of the Ministry of 
Labour and by a limited habihty scheme of Unemployment 
Insurance, can meet all varieties of able-bodied need. The only 
alternative plan appears to be to invent 2 new national un- 
employment relief scheme, complete with means test and reliev- 
ing officers, but isolated from the existing local services Which 
would be the more constructive policy? 

R C Davison. _ 


REDMOND AND HOME RULE 


T was the view of a leading public mar after the Irish 

treaty had been made that nothing but the terrible episodes 

in which British rule ın Ireland came to an end could have 
brought about a solution of the Irish problem He argued that 
the Irish Nationalists would not have been induced to accept 
a settlement that left Ulster or part of Ulster out, unless the 
alternative had been violence on such a scale as to seem intoler- 
able even to a people hardened by long experience of conflict 
The British people on the other hand were only reconciled to 
the creation of an autonomous Free State by their horror of the 
disgrace that they were suffering in the eyes of the world by 
their last desperate methods of government When it was 
brought home to the mass of the British people what those 
methods were, and how Sir Hamar Greenwood’s Black and Tans 
were making the name of England a byword from one end of 
the world to the other, they weze ready to make almost any 
concession in order to escape from this mnfemy Thus it was 
that a Government which contained Conservatives as well as 
Liberals gave its sanction to a treaty which went far beyond 
anything that Liberals had proposed in the ’eighties 

As we look back over the history of the Irish problem this 
view seems extravagant. But the fact that ıt was held by a 
man who had been in public life between 1886 and 1921 gives 
an impression of the difficulties of the problem felt by men 
who were ın the thick of them. The chief of those difficulties 
was the vehemence of the passion that was excited by a contro- 
versy ın which religion, race, history, the methods of govern- 
ment on one side, of resistance on the other, all seemed to put 
two peoples ın opposition to each other When these problems 
came under discussion England and Irelard passed into a war 
fever. Anybody who turns back to the pages of The Times 
in the ’eighties will see that 1t was easier to obtain a tolerant 
hearing among the upper classes for a critic of the Government 
in the Great War than for an Irish politician or an English 
politician who sympathised with Ireland’s case ın those years 
Mr. Gwynn’s biography gives a good illustration Redmond, 
speaking ın Manchester just after the Phoenix Park murders, 
expressed his horror of the assassination of Lord Frederick 
Cavendish, but said nothing about Mr Burke This caused 
some comment ,Redmond wrote to The Tunes to explain that 
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when he spoke ıt was not known ın Manchester that Mr Burke 
had been murdered The Times refused to print his letter 
It ıs 1mpossible to 1magine a Member of Parliament being so 
treated in ordinary party warfare. 

It was partly because he dreaded -he consequences of a violent 
conflict over Home Rule that Glacstone made his well-known 
offer to Salisbury ın the winter of 1885-6 That offer was 
regarded by Salisbury as a trick, and this itself shows how 
thick a cloud of suspicion hung over politics All that has been 
since revealed strengthens the view that Gladstone’s offer was 
a serious proposal, and that he had good reasons for thinking 
that ıt migkt lead to result It was im fact a serious effort to 
avert a struggle of which Salisbury said to the Queen in 
January 1887 that England was “‘ torn in two by a question 
that almost threatens her existence’? Salsbury treated this 
offer as a mere manceuvre and spoke privately of Gladstone as 
“ avid of offize.’” Nobody to-day would take that view of Glad- 
stone’s motive, for the more the amazing achievement of his 
old age ıs studiec, the clearer ıt becomes that what was 
dangerous to his judgment was not love of power, but sense of 
power ‘The danger ın 1885 was not that he would be tempted 
to use the Irish vote ın order to retura to office, but that having 
made up his mind that Home Rule was the only solution of the 
Irish problem he might be too easily persuaded that he could 
repeat his Midlothian triumph and carry the nation with him 
The Queen aad Salisbury both made the same mistake ‘The 
Queen wanted tc isolate him and persuade his colleagues to 
desert him 3ut the whole of his career shows that it was in 
isolation that he exercised his chief power In a Cabinet he 
was not more successful than Disraeli or Salisbury in getting 
the Cabinet to do what he wanted Once he was free and 
unmuzzled he was much better able taan anybody else to per- 
suade his countrymen to want what he wanted For the secret 
of his power was his power over the popular imagination The 
Midlothian campaign showed his strength, the history of his 
Government between 1880 and 1885 showed his weakness. 
This mistake on the part of the Queen and Salisbury helped 
to throw England into the very conflic: that they dreaded 

Gladstone mzde an interesting reference to this incident years 
afterwards in a letter published ın the Life of Lord Norton, ‘a 
hberal-minded Conservative with a fine record of public work. 
going back to bis chairmanship of the great Sanitary Commis- 
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sion of the ’stxties Norton protested in a speech ın the Lords 
against the tone of some of the attacks on Gladstone over Home 
Rule. Though a Unionist he had always been a personal friend 
of Gladstone He sen: Gladstone a note about this protest and 
Gladstone replied as follows > 
September roth, 1893 
I thank you very much for your letter It 1s just like 
yourself, that ıs to say, kind and generous throughout 
Who the aspersing Peers are I know not and never shall 
know, for my eyesight disables me from reading the debates 
All the better I can neizher wonder at nor complain of 
them, when a man lke Argyll, my friend for forty years 
and my colleague for twenty, accuses me (if I understand 
him aright} of having done what I did in order to get office 
—in face of the fact that my first act was, shortly after the 
election, to make known to the Government that if they 
would settle the Insh question they should have the best 
support I could give them, and that I never said a word 
against them (though they were a small minority) until 
they declared ın February for coercion No answer was 
ever made to my offer but I know that there are among 
them men who lament that ıt was not accepted 


As we look back cver the history of this problem there seem 
to have been three occasions before the Great War when a 
settlement might have been effected The first was in 1885 
The publication of the Life ef Carnarvon was a revelation to 
most people, for 1t only then became generally known that 
several of Salisbury’s Ministers in 1885 were prepared for a 
considerable reform in Irish government ın a Home Rule sense, 
and that their opinion was supported by some of the wisest of 
the civil servants then employed in Dublin If there had been 
no Carnarvon interview—an incident that inflated Parnell’s 
hopes and expectations—a scheme that would have seemed 
practicable to Gladstone, Chamberlain and to the wisest 
of Salisbury’s colleagues, 1f not to Salisbury himself, would 
have stood a good chance of acceptance by the Irish leader The 
chance was missed and the Irish question became the fiercest 
controversy of the century The second occasion came when 
George Wyndham and Sir Antony MacDonnell had solved a 
hard problem and seemed about to attempt to solve a harder 
The third came ın the years just preceding the Great War 
On these last events Mr Gwynn’s full biography throws some 
new light 

Of all the great controversies of British politics in the nine- 
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teenth century ıt may be said that they were settled in the 
long run by some kind of agreement In the case of Catholic 
Emancipation, the Reform Bills, the Repeal of the Corn Laws, 
a time arrived when men who were strongly opposed to a 
particular change decided that ıt was more dangerous to the 
public welfare to continue to resist that change than to attempt 
by settlement to limit the mischief ıt might cause Gladstone’s 
offer to Salisbury was an attempt to bring the problem of Irish 
governmen: under that tradition. When it failed Home Rule 
became a violent party question, and Conservatives were natu- 
rally anxious to make what use they could of the feeling it 
excited Men who had been frightened for property and the 
Church, threatened by the unauthorised programme, were 
delighted to find that the battle had shifted to ground more 
favourable to themselves In such circumstances nothing was 
less to theiz taste than the idea of a settlemert Passion ruled 
everywhere If you turn back to Hansard for those days you 
are surprised to find that so cool a man as Parnell never checked 
himself in attack by the reflection that the chance of success 
turned on converting men who were doubtful or neutral Every- 
body ın England and Ireland lost his temper 

After 1912 there was an important change It ıs true that 
politics were as violent as in 1886, that Bonar Law was as reck- 
less in 1912 as Randolph Churchill in 1886, that ın 1912 as ın 
1886 politicians who dreaded social measures which they thought 
dangerous aad corrupting regarded the Irish controversy as a 
godsend. All this ıs true, but when we are taken behind the 
scenes in Mr Gwynn’s pages, we discern a fundamental differ- 
ence In 1886 every Unionist was concerned to defeat Home 
Rule, in 31912 the leading Unionists were chiefly concerned 
to salve Ulster from government by an Irish Parliament In 
other words, in 1886 the Irish question was three questions . 
Irish Government, Irish Land, Ulster In 1912 the Irish ques- 
tion in the immer circles of politics was the Ulster question 
That meant tha: the Irish question had at last reached the state 
in which a question by settlement was possible 

Three allusions to the Ulster question in Gladstone’s speeches 
are significant The first was on April 8th, 1886, when he was 
moving the first reading of the first Home Rule Bill. 


Various schemes, short of refusing the demand of Ireland, 
at large, have been proposed on behalf of Ulster One 
scheme 1s that Ulster itself, or, perhaps, with more appear- 
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O one doubts but that universities have ideals, or doubts 

N that they profit by keeping their ideals clearly before 
them And there is hardly room for doubt but that in 

the circumstances of the present time the universities particu- 
larly need to be clear about their ideals The need ıs great, 
and the difficutty ıs just as great for the wood can hardly be 
seen for the trees Old foundations have been enlarged, new 
foundations have been created and developed rapidly , functions 
have been added to functions ın the widest diversification , 
activities, institutions and procedures have rooted themselves, 
in a word the present age sees the culmination of a phenomenal 
period of growth, or of agglomeration. In the huge hetero- 
geneous mass, heaving and unstable, it 1s not easy to say what 
1s true growth and what is mere agglomeration. It 1s as yet 
too early to withhold from much that seems dubious the benefit 
of the doubt But it would be strange 1f all the new structures 
of the last hundred years, tke great era of university-founding 
in Britain, held their ground, and still stranger if all their parts 
did ‘Time, the judge and the destroyer, will take toll of them 
The present culmination has not been wholly of the untver- 
sities’ own meking In the past they have often languished 
through the weakness of the schools ‘The Scotch universities 
im their long history have had ample experience of this handi- 
cap The two old English universities established their college 
system long years before the higher school education was 
sufficiently grown to enable them to realise their possibilities 
fully The need of feeders was, indeed, never in doubt New 
College, Oxford, was fed from Winchester, and King’s College, 
Cambridge, from Eton; and elsewhere, too, the door from school 
to college was kept open by slender and precarious ties of close 
scholarships One age builds from above, as did the college- 
building centuries ın England, and another from below, as our 
age does Our own age prefers, perhaps, to think of itself as 
building both from above and from below However this may 
be, the present age has undertaken an enormous expansion of 
higher school education, and there 1s still more to come What 
will come is not clear but to judge from the present situation 
the universities cannot hope to escape from the impact of it, 
any more than they have escaped in the immediate past In 
the primary school the great thing, or one of the greatest things, 
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and insulted ‘Lhe fact that Redmond asked for a badge for 
this regiment or for some recognition for another seemed to the 
War Office a sufficient reason for refusing 1t. He was treated 
as a suspect and the Irish were treated as a rebel people The 
statesmen of the time had their hands full, but ıt 1s still difficult 
to understand how men like Lord Oxford, Lord Grey and Mr 
Lloyd George could have allowed what Mr Lloyd George after- 
wards called the malignant stupidity of the War Office to destroy 
Redmond’s stroke for conciliation The Englishman who can 
read Mr Gwynn’s story of Redmond’s efforts without shame 
must have as little generosity or 1magination in his nature as 
the soldiers who ruined Kedmond’s plan. 
F. L Hammonp. 
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conduct ın taking Sardinia into the Crimean War ın 1855 
Redmond believed with his whole heart in the Allied Cause 
and he spoke with deep conviction. But there was really more 
than this ın his declarations He saw about the war that it 
was bound to have immense consequences for the relations of 
Ireland and Great Britain Ireland had been living for two 
years in tumult and suspense. The world suddenly slipped 
into catastrophe A people, naturally imaginative and emo- 
tional, was not going to sit down and sell its cattle and its butter 
without excitement when everybody else was fighting for a 
cause Father Ireland would enter into this struggle or she 
would be thrown back on her rebel memories If Ireland and 
England fought as allies, they would settle their problem as 
friends If Ireland stood aloof, they would settle their problem 
as enemies ‘This was clear to Redmond, who was anchored in 
the tradition of constitutional settlement and was passionately 
anxious that Ireland’s emancipation should be peaceful. For 
that cause he worked with indefatigable ardour, he ran every 
kind of personal risk; he committed himself to a policy of which 
one thing was certain If that policy failed, he would be sub- 
merged and the Irish people would think of him not as a great 
national leader, but as an unsuccessful politician. 

The bitter sequel is well known Redmond was defeated His 
party was destroyed [reland’s rebel memories took possession 
once again of the imagination of the Irish people The new 
forces which he had never understood swept his party with all its 
traditions and habits on one side, and a new Ireland came to life 
in the very conflict he had desired so passionately to avert 
How bitter a price the Irish people had to pay for that failure 
we all know from the internal struggle that followed the creation 
of the Irish Free State Redmond did not live to see that 
terrible sequel, but when he died all his hopes were ın ruins 

The cause of his failure was to be found not in Ireland, but 
in England We are accustomed to comment on the political 
stupidity of the Germans and its effect in alienating neutral 
sympathies But our treatment of Ireland after Redmond had 
made his offer matches the worst of the blunders of Germany 
The War Office was allowed by the Government to treat Ireland 
as if her friendship was the last thing ın the world that England 
wanted All the arrogance of a small military class was given 
free play , Irish recruiting was discouraged by every device that 
could be employed; Catholic Irishmen were slighted, neglected 
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did not speak for the new spirit and outlook As a consequence 
the Ulster question was mismanaged An Insh leader who 
had the tact des choses possibles that favour demanded from 
statesmen, would have faced the necessity of compromise on 
Ulster, and would not have let the settlement break down over 
such details as upset the Buckingham Palace Conference When 
the Irishmen deprecated the prosecution of Carson, Dillon thus 
summed up the position: “I have held zhe view from the 
beginning that ıt would not have been wise policy for a Govern- 
ment engaged in tke great work of the political emancipation 
of a nation to embark on a career of coercion” ‘True, but if 
Ulster was neither to have separate treatmert nor to be coerced 
by the British Government, what was to happen? Obviously 
the consequence must have been that the first Irish Government 
would have had a rebellion on its hands before it had started 
to govern Ireland Could anybody think taat was a tolerable 
prospect? The reason that made coercion cf Ulster impractic- 
able made concessions to Ulster inevitable, for the peace of 
Ireland was at stake Ireland needed at that moment a leader 
who was capable of recognising facts, and who had enough 
power in Ireland to make his party understend them and carry 
Ireland with him Such a leader was not for-hcoming The 
chance was missed So far as Ulster 1s conzerned, Ireland was 
within reach of better terms ın 1914 than the terms she got 
after her guerilla warfare That fact ıs suficient comment on 
the statesmanship and foresight of her leaders 

Between 1912 and 1914 Redmond displayed the weakness of 
his qualities He was an excellent Parlamentarian, trained ın 
what Lord Balfour considered the best school, an impressive 
speaker and a good judge of Parliamentary <actics Faced with 
a task that demanded other qualities he failed If he had died 
in July, 1914, his reputation, except for kis force ın debate, 
would not stand high That 1s the impressioa left on one’s mind 
by the full and docamented narrative that Mr Gwynn gives in 
these sympathetic pages 

Fortunately for his reputation, though not perhaps for his 
happiness, Redmond did not die in July 1014—fortunately for 
his reputation, for though he made mistakes ın the last years of 
_ his life, he stands out among the leading ptblic men of the two 
nations for one act of genius His declaration, Sringing Ireland 
into the war after Lord Grey’s speech in Auzusz 1914, was com- 
parable as a piece of foresight and statesmanship to Cavour’s 
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exempted from the operations of that Act, we should be 
prepared to entertain a proposal to that effect I beleve 
we made that declaration with the general concurrence of 
those who are termed the National Party in Ireland Nor 
have we withdrawn that declaration though, of course, we 
have not attempted to give effect to ıt in the face of the 
small disposition, or rather no disposition at all, which has 
been shown ın the north-east corner to accept it 


Nobody will doubt that Gladstone was right in saying that 
in the temper and temperature of the controversy in 1886 the 
question could not be reduced to an Ulster question But in 
1912 the situation had changed A letter from Mr Winston 
Churchill to Redmond on August 31st, 1912, put the facts well 

The opposition of three or four Ulster counties is the only 
obstacle which now stands ın the way of Home Rule You 
and your friends ought to be thinking of some way round 
this No doubt you are with your usual foresight The 
Unionist party have now staked their whole power to fight 
Home Rule on this foundation Remove it and the path 
in my judgment ıs absolutely clear I do not believe there 
1s any real feeling against Home Rule in the Tory party 
apart from the Ulster question, but they hate the Govern- 
ment, are bitterly desirous of turning ıt out, and see in the 
resistance of Ulster an extra-parliamentary force which 
they will not hesitate to use to the full I have been 
pondering over the matter and my general view 1s just what 
I told you earlier ın the year—namely that something should 
be done to afford tke characteristically Protestant and Orange 
counties the option of a moratorium of several years before 
acceding to the Irish Parliament 


A study of the very full details that Mr Gwynn gives of the 
negotiations and interviews that went on behind the scenes (Red- 
mond kept most careful memoranda) leaves the 1mpression that 
he was not a powerful enough man for the task that had now 
fallen to him He was an admirable Parliamentarian, but he 
had two weaknesses as a national leader. The first was that he 
had allowed his party to grow rusty It was a party of old 
men There was scarcely a leader ın roro who had not been a 
leader in 1890 Apart from tts leaders and one or two men like 
Kettle, 1t was poor in quality It was out of touch with the 
great renaissance in letters and culture which was creating a 
new Ireland This was one of Redmoné’s difficulties Power 
was beginning to shift in Ireland The party that he had led so 
admirably ın the House of Commons was less and less repre- 
sentative It asked for something that Ireland wanted, but it 
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ance of reason, a portion of Ulster should be excluded from 
the operation of the Bill we are about to 1ctroduce Another 
scheme is that a separate autonomy should be provided for 
Ulster, or for a portion of Ulster Another scheme 1s that 
certain rights with regard to certain sabjects—such, for 
example, as education and some other subjects—should be 
reserved and should be placed, to a certain extent, under 
the control of provincial councils These, I think, are the 
suggestions that have reached me im different shapes, there 
may be others But what I want to say of them 1s this— 
there ıs none of them which has appeared to us to be so 
completely justified, either upon its merits or by the weight 
of opinions supporting and recommending it, as to warrant 
our including it in the Bill or proposing it to Parliament 
upon our responsibility What we think ıs that such sug- 
gestions deserve careful and unprejudiced consideration It 
may be that free discussion, which I have no doubt will 
largely take place after a Bill such as we propose shall have 
been laid on the table of the House, may give to one of 
these proposals, or to some other propcsals, a practicable 
form, and that some such plan may be found to be recom- 
mended by a general or predominating approval If it 
should be so, 1t will, at our hands, have the most favourable 
consideration, with every disposition to do what equity may 
appear to recommend ‘This is what I kave to say on the 
subject of Ulster 


The second was at Liverpool on June 28th, 1886, when Glad- 
stone referred to a hostile manifesto : 


It says that we deny to Ulster the privileges that we are 
going to give to other parts of Ireland. This 1s doubly 
untrue First of all ıt ıs untrue because Ulster under our 
plan has just the same privileges as any other part, but, 
further, ıt is untrue because, speaking not so much of the 
whole of Ulster, but of poitions of Ulszer, we have gone 
out of our way to say that 1f a good and rational plan, with 
general approvai, can be contrived under which a part of 
Ulster can be separately dealt with, we are willing to take 
up that plan ın a friendly spirit 


The third was ın a debate on the Eight Hours Bill for Miners 
in May, 1893, when Gladstone was advocating an Eight Hours 
Bill with local option This led him to reflect on local option 
as a solution for the Irish problem : 


It so happens that in tke year 1886, ım proposing the Irish 
Government Bill, we did face this very question, and we 
did state that ıf the inhabitants of the NE Corner of 
Ireland, forming a very small and limited proportion of 
the generat community, were resolutely des:rous of being 
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is the outlet upward into the secondary school, and in the 
secondary school the outlet upward into a third grade of educa- 
tion. On the “‘ tertiary’ plane the universities loom large 
They are very far from filling it, but within it theirs ıs the 
dominating prestige In a sense they draw all things unto 
them The universities, the highest type of “‘ tertiary ’’ educa- 
tion, seem to many the true sphere for all of ıt Is a subject 
new? Let it be taught in a new department Is it not only 
new but alen? Let ıt have a new faculty Is ıt too new and 
alien altogether? Let ıt have a delegacy, or a special diploma, 
or at least a joint committee Thus by accretion, by adhesion, 
by all sorts of liaison, the universities grow ın bulk and variety 
It 1s natural that the university connection should be coveted . 
and not unnatural that the universities should be obliging But 
smooth as the course of complaisance may run, it 1s natural to 
wonder whether the new promiscuity 1s better than the old 
simplicity, and whether the universities may not be living in 
sin against their own ideals 

Whether the case of the universities 1s a crisis or paroxysm 
of true growth, or whether they are suffering from blind 
agglomeration and a weight of incrustation—and ıt ıs really 
both—the universities are a problem and a puzzle ‘Their 
diversity 1s not reconciled, and is indeed irreconcilable with 
unity They have so many purposes that purpose they have 
none In them the parts are too many for the whole They 
have life, but hardly a self Their sense of identity 1s some- 
times little more than a sense of locality Such things as 
individualisation, institutionality, organic unity duly expressed 
in academic milieu habit and outlook, moments of full corporate 
consciousness, the thrill of a common idealism—such things as 
these are to seek Perhaps these things were always to seek 
The authentic mark of universities, perhaps, is a noisy and 
vehement disharmony, a lawless and emulous scene, ın which 
many talk but few listen, and the true emblem of universities 
no sober, useful, domesticated, team-worthy beast but the 
Hydra, hundred-headed and athrill with discordant life to the 
tips of ıts hundred tongues But no hydra ın the state of nature 
will serve, no wild spontaneous creature, type of the wayward 
force and the acute individualism of thought, discovery, learn- 
ing and controversy It must be a hydra ina halter In every 
age the hydra struggles to live freely its own I:fe, the life of 
the mind, and 1m every age it has to compound with utility, and 
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buy its bread by service, if not by slavery No one would claim 
for the universities the right to live wholly unto themselves 
At the very least they must discharge their duty of service by 
teaching. But they profess a distinctive outlook, and peculiar 
activities and aims ‘They profess, in short, a complex of 
intellectual and cultural motives—to be the repositories of 
knowledge and its pioneers, and the focus of humane influences 

In the pursuit of these aims the universities have wavered 
and wandered from time to time Enthusiasm and idealism 
are 11] to sustain unimpaired, in universities as elsewhere It 
1s desirable to disengage the essential from the auxiliary and 
the adventitious. The institutions and the organisations which 
have grown so hugely are not of their essence, or not of their 
inmost essence * this very growth verges upon an evil Institu- 
tions and organisations do no more az the best than serve 
persons, the scholar democracy, eager-minded and full-voiced, 
whom the passion of a way of life has brought together The 
passion for knowledge, for discovery, for expression, contro- 
versy and teaching, 1s the root of universities Knowledge must 
air itself, and discovery will not be hushed up, nor conviction 
be silent And all tke bustle of mind, tongue, and pen, if it 
signifies anything, signifies that the things of the mind are 
infinitely important, are ends ın themselves, and should be 
canvassed ın all freedom and ardour. 

Such was the spirit of the early medieval universities, seen 
through the mists of the centuries. In the first fine ages of 
exuberance and creativeness the universities shaped the faculty 
of Arts, the liberal culture of the time, and the higher faculties 
—Theology, Law ané Medicine We owe to them the ideal 
of a liberal education and its traditional scheme But not 
even the musts of centuries can hide the handicaps or the 
failings Then as now there was a deadweight of mediocre and 
l-prepared students to be taught, though not to be given 
degrees Those who sought to be repesitories, whose ardour 
spent itself ın acqtirmg and harding on discovered and 
authoritative truth, cared the less to be pioneers The wastage 
of students was severe If vocaticnalism was an evil, the 
universities were already infected but the only vocation for 
which they certified was that of university teacher Nether 
in their origins nor ın their daily work did the early universities 
embody only the purest or the highest motives In the thick 
of modern complications nothing is so tempting as to simplify 
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and idealise the past But even when those doubts and cautions 
about reinterpretation are admitted, the resort to origins or at 
any rate to the past ıs a convemient and suggestive way of 
arguing 

The modern faculties have departed widely from the rigid 
simplicity of the medizeval scheme, ın which Arts, a combina- 
tion of letters, philosophy and science, was a eae education 
as well as a preparation for the three higher faculties, Theology, 
Law and Medicine The Arts faculty may justly be thought 
of as the centre of the old system Its scheme of study was 
ambitious and obligatory: 1t had breadth, and here and there 
depth It had intensity The student from school found 
novelties ın the curriculum, and even with the familiar subjects 
a novel spirit It was disciplinary. but d:scipline has given 
way to interest as the nerve of Education It was institutional, 
even without a domicile ‘The men of a year, for example, in the 
old Scottish system, pursu:ng together the well-marked paths 
of the curriculum, were a society The pace was fast To go 
through the course, degree or no degree at the end, was a great 
adventure But there is no need to labour the psychology of 
the old Arts faculty : the sevenfold course, as ıt was in Scotland, 
of Latin, Greek, Logic, Moral Philosophy, Rhetoric, Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy. It laid hold on a man at a 
vivid, expanding and generous stage, and it gave him a fresh 
start ın old things and various new starts, fimishing him off 
in nothing but teaching hım to climb. 

The modern psychology and practice are very different. 
Options and specialisation have broken up what was a single 
united movement and a whole In the fragments the old ardour 
survives, no doubt, but with a difference Without a common 
focus, or common interests, unless it be social or athletic, 
without intercommunication, the spirit languishes somewhat in 
the comfortable seclusion of the departments There things 
mean exactly what they say The student of literature means 
the student of a literature, philosophy plulosophises without 
the help of science or history, science 1s just science or rather 
a science, and is often illiterate, with little English and no 
German, history 1s strictly history, without the cultural or 
the speculative, and the linguistic 1s barely literary Such 
is the accumulated effect of a long course of minor encroach- 
ments and suppressions, a total effect neither foreseen nor 
intended, and not to be acquiesced ın lightly. The universities 
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and the nation are paying no small price for the academic 
particularism of this age Only a vast convulsive wrench could 
now rupture ell the adhesions, and bezin the cure But a 
forceful enough imitiat-ve 1s to seek Noz ıs there any accepted 
philosophy of reform 

The old aim was a man, the man of all-round culture, well 
started ın this and that In its atmosphere of ardour and 
conviction the old system made, besides men, many scholars 
and scientists The new aim is specialism and professionalism 
The narrowing process goes unchecked, though amid protests 
and alarms Whethe- a specialist, of whatever branch, who 
has nothing but his specialism can really be a good one 1s not, 
in general, oper to doubt Vivacity and fertility of mind, 
insight, imagination, and range, depend ın the vast majority 
of cases, obviously, on variety of men<al food and stimulus In 
these days knowledge widens in every tranch. But the more 
it widens, the more frmly does university policy confine the 
ablest men witiun their speciality 

The Faculty of Arts, which along with the Faculty of Pure 
Science is by rights the citadel of the University spirit, 1s not 
only partitioned up under the existing régime of specialisation, 
it 1s itself the victim of professionalism A common use of the 
BA degree (MA ın Scotland) ıs to frank candidates into the 
teaching profession “he same may be said with almost equal 
truth of the BSc degree Whether the large mixed group of 
low honour and pass B A s and B Scs illustrate satisfactorily 
the ideals of a liberal education ıs douttful, to say the least 
of ıt, and it 1s equally doubtful whether their courses are the 
best fitted to make them serviceable ir the schools It 1s better 
for these teachers to be taught for three years or four in the 
universities than for two in the train-ng colleges It does not 
follow that the future teachers should pass ın bulk and of right 
ito the Arts or the Science Faculty “he two-year training 
college course and the longer university course for teachers may 
be viewed in efect as two species of the same genus, and they 
might be brought with advantage tnder one control ‘The 
withdrawal of a certain deadweight cf teachers would relieve 
the Arts Faculty, and their transfer to the professional 
Faculty of Education and a special degree would have the merits 
at least of realism It is by their spi-it zhat universities truly 
live, and there :s not room ın the citadz2l cf the university spirit 
for a deadweight of the unambitious and the,mediocre To 
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enter the university as a student in training by nomunation, 
to draw substantial sums forthwith from the State, and to have 
fairly secure life prospects of work and pension conduces to 
short and easy views. Security and ardour are ill to yoke 
The security which the training ‘‘ place’ confers ıs harmful 
to the teachers themselves, but still more, perhaps, to the 
faculties into which they flock and from these faculties the 
relaxed tone spreads, and influences the whole university 
Specialisation within the Arts faculty and professionalism 
outside ıt have sectionalised the universit:es with a vengeance 
The days have come ın which no faculty knoweth another, and 
hardly a department Of these tendencies London University, 
of course, is the supreme example In most universities the 
parts are too many for the whole but there the whole is 
dissolved away by successive stages of sectionalisation into 
schools, faculties, boards of studies, departments, sub-depart- 
ments and individualities It is to be feared that the British 
universities may emulate the Urited States in the subdivisions 
of ad hoc vocational teaching, and in special degrees—degrees 
pour rwe Under the existing play of forces the universities 
are increasingly commutted to a disruptive vocationalism. ‘The 
confiscatory sociology of the present time lays a heavy hand on 
them as organs of use and advantage in various spheres The 
community has found uses for them, wzaereas they concetve, 
or should conceive, their activities as ends in themselves It 
1s the clash between mysticism and utilitarianism The new 
universities, for example, were created ın our own times by the 
localities for their own ends, and up to a point after their own 
image Among those ends there was, besides the utilities, a 
beatific vision to be realised There was and it 1s nowhere 
entirely lost But ıt ıs utility that now bodies itself forth in 
multiform growth, and holds the eye and the will A university 
is like a man ıt may gain a whole world, and lose its own 
soul But some institutions can be completely soulless and yet 
completely serviceable It 1s a question of classification, and 
of calling things by the right names From the university that 
permits technicianship in 1ts many varieties to overshadow and 
nullify the ideals of the Arts faculty to the techmical college 
is barely a step 
‘The fundamental ideal of un:versities 1s the worthy pursuit 
of knowledge and discovery as ends in themselves, and the 
dissemination of truth The universities represent the idealism 
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of the intelligence Their idealism is always at the mercy of 
reactionary influences within and without the universities: and 
the present age ıs an age of reaction The greatest need of the 
present age 15 the revival of idealism, and one of the great 
means thereto is the revivification of tke idealism of the univer- 
sities. The ancient foundations conceived of the very being of 
universities as a spirituality, and of their work as a high and 
even holy mission The new universities are still struggling 
against the spirit of the age, that 1s, against confused pre- 
suppositions that universities are a convenience and their 
membership 13 a public right, and that the student may take 
from them jast what he thinks he requires, and go his way. It 
is advantageous for great cities and populous regions to harbour 
universities, Lut better for a university to inhabit a small city 
and to live its own life Easy access 1s hardly a blessing, if ıt 
creates a new type, the motor-bus university, in which the 
student may attend his classes punctual_y, and regain his distant 
home without further loss of tıme It :s not easy in these days 
for universities to make themselves felt as moral entities, 
especially with the motor-bus student. Whithout a felt moral 
unity a university can hardly have the analogue of personality, 
or exert the dynamic of idealism; and in most universities the 
effort to umfy on a high plane is embarrassed by many 
obstacles, bath moral and material The heterogeneity of the 
elements, the lack of a common life and domicile, the lack of 
corporate expression, even the mixture of the sexes, are indeed 
severe handiceps 

It 1s for the universities to think not merely of the specialist 
or the technic-an, but of the whole man. The old liberal ideal 
of education needs to be rehabilitated, which 1s a question, first, 
of the curriculum, and, therefore, perhaps, of revolution It is 
a question, secondly, of the civilities in the wide sense, and of 
humane life For the latter the two oid universities have pro- 
vided in the most exemplary fashion It ıs reasonable that the 
men and women of pretensions, who by force of education will 
stand out from the mass, should be subjected to two sets of 
influences, the strictly academic and the social and corporate 
The teaching <radition and the blended influences of the college 
miheu assure the double aim, to teach in the narrow sense and 
in the wide, to teach a man and all the tıme to make him bettér 
worth teaching, to have a technique for a man as a pupil and 
also as a perscn. Residence ıs an essertial means ın education, 
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for what ıt discourages as well as for what ıt fosters No univer- 
sities work without wastage of the youth confided to them, and 
without some wastage none ever will Of each growing genera- 
tion Nature seems to condemn some to run to seed for lack of 
morale, and also, perhaps, for lack of friendship and care ‘The 
defects of Nature are often too well seconded by the laxity of 
universities. Of all the precautions against wastage residence 
is the best 

The first ideal for universities, the first and last 1deal, 1s to 
have a sense of ideals The present age, which has been 
prolific ın universities, has scarcely as yet faced the question 
whether universities are to be judged by their idealism, in the 
broad sense, or by their utility But 1f it is the part of univer- 
sities to strive for idealism in their distinctive ways, they can 
afford to take none but the highest views of themselves 

JOHN Murray, 
Principal of the University College of the South West, 
Exeter. 
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THE PERSONNEL OF THE JAPANESE 
ARMY. 


HE Japanese soldier has once more shown that he 1s a 
factor to be reckoned with ın worid affairs. It 1s difficult 
to compare hım with his European confrère and, 
beyond the fundamertal military virtues of fortitude, disertal: 
ness in adversity, and amenity to discipline, he bears little 
resemblance to the British ‘‘ Tommy ” Squat, bullet-headed, 
flat-nosed and deep-chested, the Japanese peasantry, from whom 
the majority of the recruits are drawn, are inured to hardship 
from childkood ‘The native qualities of cheerfulness, simplicity 
and reverence for authority are fostered et the elementary schools 
at which attendance 1s compulsory, and make the recruit readily 
receptive of the ‘‘ moral training ’’ on which the Japanese fight- 
ing services lay such stress, and which ıs the foundation of 
their strength 
The average recruit has the further advantage of joining 
the army with two essentials of the soldier already highly 
developed—marching and carrying powers In a land generally 
unsuited te horses and motors human traction 1s largely em- 
ployed, wh-le in the mountain districts, which form a large part 
of Japan, vehicular traffic ıs frequeatly impossible, so that in 
the course of centuries a race of er and women has been 
evolved used to carrying heavy loads for long distances over 
difficult corntry The soldier’s train-ng is largely devoted to the. 
perfection of his marching powers, ard before his service is 
finished he will have learnt to ccver long distances at the 
“ double ’? even when heavily weighted. What irks him most 
on joining is the restriction of limbs and feet ın uniform and 
boots on the European pattern, for ın his natural state he works 
in easy cotton garments—or none at all—and if shod it 1s with 
straw sandals. Moreover, being used to sleep on quilts on the 
floor he finds the barrack cot a pamful luxury and has to be 
taught how to get into bed and to stey there without falling 
out However, he 1s a cheery fellow anc accepts these and other 
embarrassing novelties with patience and good humour, knowing 
that he will soon master the difficulties and be as much at ease 
as his senior comrades. Japan is taus fortunate in possessing 
some of tie finest raw material in the world for its arme 
d'élite, the infantry The materiel is not so adaptable for 
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horsed and mechanised units, as the Japanese possess little 
natural aptitude for dealing with anima‘s or machines 

A system of cadet traming introduced in 1925 famuliarises 
a good proportion cf youths with the elements of drill On 
reaching conscription age all young men have to appear before 
the district recruiting board for examination ‘The annual quota 
1s fixed by Parliament. Those who pass the test are placed ın 
Class A and are taken for service on the result of a ballot The 
chances of the ballot are variously estimated at x ın 7 to I 1n 10. 
Those not taken are drafted to various sections of the Reserve 
The conscript accepts his lot with a good grace much as a 
schoolboy accepts school . inevitable, unescapable, one may as 
well do one’s best at t A strong esprit de corps 1s fostered, 
which ın most cases achieves its object ın making the conscript 
feel that ıt 1s an honotr to be permitted to serve his country 

The period with the colours varies according to the arm of 
the service It is roughly two years (slightly less in the 
infantry) The army ıs recruited on a territorial basis and as 
a general rule the soldier serves in his native district Foreign 
service, to which only a small proportion of the army ıs sub- 
jected, ıs not popular, as there are few amenities to relieve 
homesickness, and the dry climate of the Asiatic mainland, 
with greater extremes of temperature, 1s uncongenial to one 
nurtured in the milder and damper islend climate of Japan. 
Formosa, though tropical, 1s regarded as more tolerable 

There is no depot as we understand it, the unit itself acting 
as such The anrual contingent of recruits joins early in 
January The day of entry is marked by special ceremonies, 
with addresses of welcome by the colonel and other officers, who 
take the occasion to harangue the friends and relatives accom- 
panying the recruit to barracks A circular is generally 
despatched by the regimental authorities to the man’s home, 
announcing his reception, with a few remarks on the duties of 
of a soldier’s relations Similar ceremonies are held on leaving 
the colours 

The first six months are spent in barracks preliminary to the 
summer training camp and the autumn manceuvres. The whole 
period of the soldier’s colour service 1s run on the lines of a 
“ course,” mapped out in definite periods of graduated instruc- 
tion During the first few weeks the recruit 1s not allowed out 
of barracks except on duty Passes are rarely granted during 
the week and spaxingly on Sundays The men are on parade all 
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day, and the evenings are spent in cleammmg equipment or in 
listening to lectures from N C O’s on tie duties of the soldier 
and the military virtues These are supplemented by visits to 
places of historical ımzerest ın the neighbourhood In mounted 
units there ıs less time for these lectures, as the men are 
occupied with tke care of animals Ceremonial parades on the 
Emperor’s birthday and military anniversaries are 1mportant 
accessories 1n stimulating loyalty to the throne and attachment 
to the colours. Sunday, though a dies non, ıs largely 
occupied ın making up the arrears of the week, especially when 
bad weather has dısozganısed the tramag programme ‘There 
is no “‘ church parade,” the only official recognition of religion 
consisting ın occasional visits to shrines erected to national 
heroes, and in honours at funerals, ete The “ Pleasant Sunday 
Evening ” is the company “‘ sing-song,’’ or singing-class at 
which attendance 1s compulsory and where the men are taught 
the regulation war-songs by the NCO?’s There 1s no regi- 
mental band On the march tunes are played by the buglers, 
or the men sing the regulation songs led by an N.C O or other 
selected individual. Popular ‘‘ music ball”? ditties are con- 
sidered too frivolous for a parade. The soldier has neither tıme 
nor energy to spare for games ‘The nearest approach to sport 
is bayonet-fight:ng, with a certam amount of wrestling and 
ju-jutsu 

Under a system of conscription there 1s no competition with 
the civilian labour market, and the rates of pay are accordingly 
very low—barelv sufficient for a few purchases at the canteen 
Giits of money from friends and relatives are forbidden, but 
as the soldier ıs well cared for and ıs kept fully occupied he 1s 
cheerful and contented and keen on his work. 

The study of military text-books ıs encouraged, but all other 
reading-matter, especially that dealing with political affairs, 
1s rigidly censored What is known as “ dangerous thought ”’ 
1s a bugbear with the military authorit-es, and every effort 1s 
made to counter it by inculcating a soirit of loyalty to the 
throne and to superiors ‘The soldier is taught how to address 
his superiors A stereotyped form, respectful but simple, 1s 
substituted for the flowery honorifics which adorn everyday 
speech ‘The man’s own commanders are addressed as “ Mr Com- 
pany Commander,” ete , other officers as ‘‘ Mr. Captain,” etc. 

Though the “ turn-out ” 1s neat and the arms and equipment 
are in good order, there 1s an absence of the ‘$ spit-and-polish ”’ 
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on which the Britisn soldier prides himself In mounted units 
this 1s more noticeable, as the type of horse 1s poor compared 
with ours The soldiers’ quarters are built of wood and are kept 
scrupulously clean, and the strictest attention 1s paid to personal 
cleanliness and hygiene ‘Troops are inoculated before going 
abroad ‘The Japanese have a passion for hot water, both as 
an ablution and as e beverage, and the hot bath ıs a part of the 
soldier’s daily routine The troops and their quarters are regu- 
larly inspected by the medical officers. The good health of the 
troops was noted by foreign observers during the Russo-Japanese 
War of 1904-5—especially by British officers fresh from the expe- 
riences of the South African War 

The diet consists mainly of rice, bean soup, fish and vege- 
tables, washed down with green tea as hot as possible Chop- 
sticks take the place of knife and fork The Japanese do not as 
a rule care for meat, but a small quantity 1s given periodically 
to increase stamina ‘The rice has an admixture of barley as a 
preventive against “‘ beri-ber1’’ The diet ıs coarse but whole- 
some; hard work sharpens the appetite and the men thrive 
onit The regulations are strict as to drinking-water At halts 
on the march the men fill their water-bottles from the regi- 
mental water-cart, which carries a boiler When excursions 
are made to places where the water ıs of unknown quality the 
men take their water-bottles filled before leaving barracks 

To inure the soldier to the severest hardships, ‘‘ snow 
marches ’? and field exercises ın the depth of winter, and 
strenuous marches in the hottest part of summer are under- 
taken Falling out on the march and straggling are rare and 
bring great discredit on the individual and on his unit In 
training great attention is paid to detaıl Fire control and 
target practice are thoroughly taught The soldier is keen to 
learn and endeavours not to have to be told tke same thing 
twice Small faults are checked by an admonition which is 
taken to heart Serious offences are severely dealt with, they 
are, however, rare Drunkenness 1s not a crime unless a man 
is thereby rendered unfit for duty, but this seldom happens 
To be made a prisoner of war 1s an unforgivable offence 

The cherry-blossom plays a prominent part in Japanese 
customs, for ın common with other Orientals the Japanese mind 
1s permeated by symbolism Barrack squares and precincts are 
planted with cherry-trees, soldiers proceeding on active service 
receive sprays of cherry-blossom ın letters from relatives and 
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friends For the Japanese soldier the cherry-blossom ıs the 
poetic expression of the warrior’s existence, its petals flutter- 
ing to the ground almost as they come to full bloom remind him 
of the soldier’s life cuz short or ever 1t matures 

The Japanese have a proverb ‘‘ If the officers are good ıt 
does not matter 1f the soldier be somewhat dull’’; and the 
Japanese army’s efficiency ıs based on the fact that Japanese 
military tradition has always upheld the importance of good 
officers In feudal days military service was the monopoly of 
the “‘ samurai’ (gentry), and though the adoption of conscrip- 
tion in 1875 rendered all able-bodied men liable to service, the 
entry to the officer cadre 1s jealously guarded A regulation 
permits the promotion of ‘“‘rankers’’ of outstanding merit, 
but the normal entry is through the military Preparatory and 
Cadet Schools. It must not be inferred, however, that the rank 
and file are despised or merely regarded as cannon-fodder. ‘The 
regiment ıs a family of which the colonel ıs the father, all ranks 
sharing indiscriminately the privatiors and honour of a 
soldier’s career Themselves imbued with the ‘ military 
spirit,’’ -to which Japan owes her position ın the world, the 
officers spare no effort to inculcate that spirit in their subordi- 
nates, and though the discipline 1s rigid end the training severe, 
the harshness of the yoke ıs tempered by mutual good feeling, 
an ardent patriotism, and a high sense of duty 

The cult of the “ military spirit’? inspires the Japanese 
officer with an intense devotion to his profession to the exclu- 
sion of all other interests He ıs at work from morning till - 
night; his spartan existence admits of no social life; his sport 
consists ın fencing and other military exercises, his conversa- 
tion 1s “shop” ‘The innate artistic sense of his race finds 
expression ın poetry, calligraphy, and sketching He ıs not 
a keen horseman, and the horse is not loved for its own sake 
His pay, received regularly, ıs only sufficient to keep him out 
of debt, the few officers who have private means are forbidden 
to exceed the severely simple standard cf living which 1s com- 
pulsorily maintained throughout the army 

It seems strange that ın spite of his zeal for efficiency in 
modern warfare, the Japanese officer should cling so affec- 
tionately to the sword ‘The explanation 1s psychological The 
Japanese officer cannot be imagined without his sword. It 
1s the emblem of his office, his mseparable companion, hus 
mascot, totem, guardian angel It ıs always worn out of doors. 
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“ Drawing the sword ”? 1s no metaphor of a bygone age When 
the officer goes on active service he discards his peace-tıme 
ornament for the Leavy two-handed weapon of his ancestors, 
which he brandiskes as he leads his men into action ‘This 
extreme belief ın the moral and material efficacy of the sword 
imspires a confidence which ıs apt to underrate the power of 
more modern weapons 

Save for this anachronism the officer’s training ıs up to 
date and intensive, and when not on parade imstructing his 
men he 1s occupied with tactical schemes and staff rides under 
local arrangements ‘There are schools of gunnery, infantry, 
etc , where officers undergo courses pericdically to perfect their 
instruction ın regimental duties The tests given by these 
methods take the lace of promotion examinations For the 
higher education of officers there 1s an efficient Staff College The 
psc 1s a much-coveted distinction which entitles its holder 
to wear a special badge on the tunic An important feature 
of higher educaticn is the foreign tour. Selected individuals 
are sent abroad az Government expense to visit the military 
and technical establishments of the leading foreign countries, 
and the knowledge thus gained ıs adapted ın the training and 
equipment of their own army 

The Japanese are famous for their self-control, and ın the 
army this ıs encouraged by the knightly code known as 
“ bushido ” (the way of the warrior), of which the late General 
Nogi, the hero of Port Arthur, ıs regarded as the most illus- 
trious modern exponent His act of “seppuku” (in the 
vulgar tongue “hara kırı ”) on the occasion of the Emperor 
Mers funeral was universally considered a fitting climax to 
an honourable career. ‘The code prohibits the expression of 
emotion Thus a mask of reserve hides a nature extremely 
sensitive Cheerfrlness ıs to be cultivated, and where it is 
absent the ‘‘ Japanese smile’? must cover the feelings of the 
heart The code must be observed ın peace and war It 
comprises loyalty to one’s superiors, courtesy to all irrespec- 
tive of rank or position, solicitude for the welfare of one’s 
subordinates, and chivalrous conduct towards an enemy 
Though the code imposes death rather than surrender, there 
must be no resenzment after the fight, and the foeman’s dead 
must be honoured with one’s own as having fallen in the 
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THE TURN OF THE TIDE IN 
MODERN SCIENCE 


r l \HE risks of prophecy are proverbial, but since the main 
currents of thought move very slowly, philosophers 
seldom live long enough to test the accuracy of their own 

predictions Mr. Bertrand Russell, however, has had better 

fortune His forecas:, first advanced less than thirty years 
ago, has become one of the best known of all stoic pessimisms 

“That Man ıs the product of causes which had no prevision 

of the end they were achieving , that the whole temple of Man’s 

achievements must inevitably be buned beneath a universe in 
runs, these things are so nearly certair that no philosophy 
which rejects them can hope to stand’’* At the dawn of the 
twentieth century this resonantly echoed the typical nineteenth- 
century gloom of Hartmann and Schopenhauer, of Hardy and 

Nietzsche But it 1s umpossible, I believe, to recall any instance 

of such deñnite anticipations being so radically and so rapidly 

disproved as Mr. Russell’s have been by recent developments 
of Science 

And this not ın any restricted region of research, but univer- 
sally Foz the reigning conditions cannot be better depicted 
than by Sir J. A Thomson’s recent statement that “ the world 
described by modern Science is one m which the philosophical 

or poetical m:nd can breathe more freely than ever before ” f 

In other words, the profound philosophic depression of last 
century 1s steadily receding, to be followed by unsettled weather 
with fair periods. It 1s equally signrficant that this unmistak- 
able turn in the tide of current thought 1s not only due to those 
outstanding scientific Ciscoveries which have now become more 
or less familiar, but 1s also the result of a revolutionary re- 
interpretation of the identical principles to which the philo- 
sophical pessimists themselves appealed The unbroken 
uniformity of nature, the resistless control of impersonal law, 
the universality of mechanism inseparably allied with deter- 
minism, appeared to provide impregnable defences for an age- 
old materialism; so that when the accumulating evidence com- 
bined with the Darwimian theory to place evolution beyond 
dispute, the idea of any governing Intelligence became a sheer 
superfluty, and human consciousness a mere byproduct of 
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blindly contending forces Space and time, matter and motion, 
seemed amply adequate to express and explein all that was 
ultimately real 

But as scientific research continued, 1t grew steadily clearer 
that the mechanisms of nature were not only unimaginably vast 
ın extent, but were also incalculably intricate and precise 
in their construction. so intricate, indeed, that they could be 
accurately understcod only with the aid of increasingly compli- 
cated mathematics. The consequence 1s that one term of the 
supposedly simple formula, ‘‘ Matter and Motion,” has given 
rise to the baffling complexities of the quantum theory and 
wave mechanics, and the other to the equally involved theory 
of relativity—a result, we may confidently assume, altogether 
unexpected by the ariginators of that famous phrase Now 
though recent discoveries have been so many and so obscure 
that ıt has become almost impossible to see the wood for 
the trees, still the essence of the present situation 1s compara- 
tively easy to grasp Apart from the technicalities, the out- 
standing feature is that the mechanisms of nature are by no 
means so foreign <o intelligence as, at first sight, they appear 
to be ın view of their uniform and impersonal character. On 
the contrary, there is a most intimate and remarkable link 
between these mechanisms, on the one hand, and mind on the 
other, ın the sense that their real structure can be discerned 
and understood orly by a highly developed intellect operating 
on mathematical “ines This does not mean, of course, that 
the mathematician rules the scientific roost. even 1f he has 
been inclined to crow rather lustily for the last decade But it 
does unquestionably imply that modern mathematics, with all 
its flexibility and intricacy, can do no more than scratch the 
surface of scientific problems, so that if the deepest secrets of 
Nature will ever be disclosed, this will be only to the mathe- 
matics of the distant future, compared with which current 
theorems are only ABC 

Professor G P ‘Thomson imagines the student of the atom as 
“a man trying to make sense of a game which started as golf 
and suddenly turned into tennis and then back to golf again ’’* 
This involves three further consequences first, mathematical 
research obviously constitutes thinking of an extremely high 
order, which ın tern implies that Intelligence alone, and nothing 
whatever else, 1s capable of penetrating the secrets of the 
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physical universe. But secondly, such Intelligence is never pure 
Intelligence and no more, on the contrary, to understand the 
constitution af nature 1s always, to some degree, to control 
nature Man 1s plainly doing so more and more effectively, so 
that (again to quote Thomson) “‘ electrons have become almost 
an article of commerce, the working material of radio’’* This 
may be equally true of the ether, which has not yet been totally 
dispensed with by physics, as ıs so often believed Thus the link 
between nature’s mechanisms and Intelligence 1s most intimate in 
the twofold sense that, the higher the Intelligence, the more 
penetrating 1s its insight into nature and the more efficient 1s its 
control But chird, the essence of mathematics 1s not quantity, 
as is usually asserted, but rather precision—exactitude—order— 
law, and this, as modern science unmistakably proves, on a 
literally universal scale embracing ahke the electron and the 
galaxy 

These facts are sometimes taken to mean that, after all, we 
are really concerned merely with methods and results arising 
from the human mind, to which nothing actual may correspond , 
hence these ‘‘ methods and results ” are stigmatised as subjec- 
tive But though there ıs an undeniable element of truth in this 
view, ıt easily becomes seriously misleading. For all valid 
scientific principles are the outcome of the age-long interaction 
between man’s intellect and its environing universe, so that 
unless we are prepared to dissolve all existence into moonshine, 
we must believe that real events and processes of some kind 
correspond to the formulas of the mathematician As Professor 
Rice has argued “ mathematical investigation takes its rise in 
some practical need, develops on its own account, and in so 
doing becomes a powerful aid ın control over the forces ” of the 
universe f 

We may now summarise our conclusions as follows: However 
material, mechanical, and deterministic nature may be, Intelli- 
gence is competent both to understand and to control nature. 
The higher the level to which Intelligence attains, the more 
effective such control and understanding become Finally, the 
entire material universe bears, indelibly impressed throughout 
its unimaginably vast extent, the stamp of intricate and precise 
order and law, in exactly the same sense that the metal of a com 
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bears the device of the State, or the marble of ‘‘ Genesis ” carries 
the mark of Epstein’s genius In all these instances alike, though 
on incomparably different scales, we find a material substance 
or physical matrix, indissolubly associated with an order, law 
and precision which only Intelligence, and nothing other, can 
comprehend and utilise 

The contrast with last century’s thought 1s patent Instead of 
mind being a mere accidental byproduct of mechanical processes, 
or an alien wandering ın an irresponsive universe, Intelligence 
shows itself to be most intimately related to the universe, and the 
more intimately the higher its level becomes It ıs not the mind 
of the astronomer, but that of the savage, which feels lost and 
astray ın space-time , the former deciphers the secrets which light 
carries millennium after millennium, while the latter seeks 
defence ın futile magic , and who knows what the future holds in 
this respect? I believe the gates of Chicago Great Fair are to be 
opened by a beam from Arcturus, may not the Plough some day 
till the soil? The arguments of Sir James Jeans in The Myste- 
rious Universe are familiar to most readers But they seem to 
require developing more definitely, on lines already indicated by 
Jeans himself For in depicting the universe as ‘‘ a universe of 
thought,” he adds that its ‘‘ creation must have been an act of 
thought ’? Here the essential point is that both pure thought 
and a pure thinker, even on a universal scale, are mere abstrac- 
tions The universe reveals itself to science as not only ordered, 
but also as active or dynamic In other words, universal Thought 
or Intelligence 1s inseparable from control and dominance, and 
possibly even, as Jeans suggests, from originat:on; finally, the 
unity of nature implies the parallel unity of the dynamic, creative 
Intelligence—the central principle of monotheism, while the 
sublimity of the cosmic drama eloquently witnesses to the 
transcendent majesty of its Creator The Heavens declare the 
Theory of Relativity, and the firmament showeth the Quantum 
Theory ; but this :s only the modern version of the old truth that 
“night unto night showeth knowledge ” 

These conclusions completely alter our attitude to both 
mechanism and determinism Far from being foreign to Intelli- 
gence, these are simply expressions for that fixity of structure 
and reliability of process upon which Intelligence always 
depends for success, and whose sole alternative 1s a chaos which 
would baffle Intelligence completely Mechanism and deter- 
munism, in fact, are the methods which every highly developed 
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intellect must employ to effect 1ts own ordered purposes All 
the devices of every able engineer ard inventor are inevitably 
mechanical and deterministic, otherwise they would be futile 
because they would be unreliable Now this 1s equally true, ın 
essence, of great artists, ın the sense taat however original their 
work may be it is never crazily chaotic. Even Alice m Wonder- 
land, and still more “Hamlet and Lear, express the irrefragable 
laws of art; and similarly, mutatis mutandis, with the achieve- 
ments of thinkers and statesmen The too frequent failures are 
due not, as 1s generally supposed, to chance, but to the inadequacy 
of the intellect to apprehend and contro. the complex determining 
conditions, and whenever we learn from our errors to arrange 
matters better ın advance, this 1s obviously more skilful pre- 
determination Another source of difficulty is that life and mind 
are so inextricably intricate and delicate that it is almost ımpos- 
sible to trace out causes and effects. But this is a matter of 
detail, so that ın principle the swallow’s flight 1s as precisely 
determined as the bullet’s, the essential difference 1s that a far 
larger number of new factors, such as instincts and desires, 
affect the’ bird’s movements, and psychology and biochemistry 
are steadily disclosing these factors 

In this connection, unfortunately, much confusion has recently 
arisen owing to the apparent abandonment of mechanism by 
modern science ; “f the assumption of a mechanical universe was 
an error,” asserts Jeans* In the crude sense of pulls and 
pushes, imaginary levers and wheels, -his 1s undeniable But 
it must not be interpreted as the complete surrender of 
mechanism On the contrary, all that has happened is the 
substitution, for the primitive mechanism, of the much more 
subtle and complicated ‘‘ wave mecharics,’”” whose very name 
proclaims it a ‘‘ mechanics ”’ As Lodge reminds us, “machinery 
there must be Results are obtained by mechanism of some kind 
This is true even for Creation ’?+ Similarly Thomson : “ New- 
tonian mechanics needs modification ‘This does not detract from 
its value in astronomy “$ In more mundane afairs ıt 1s obvious 
that civilisation would be helpless witkout the mechanisms of 
telephones and wireless, even the Civil Service ıs to a large 
extent a human mechanism A parallel misunderstanding 
attends the contention that indeterminism has now replaced 
determinism. Here the mistake ıs dre to the ambiguity of 
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the word “ determine,’ which sometimes means “ ascertain,” 
but on other occasions means “‘ cause or control’? We often 
wish, for example, to ‘‘ determine ” (ascertain) the exact state 
of affairs, and scientists are always doing so Now certain un- 
usually delicate corditions make this quite impossible, just as 
bad light prevents an umpire ‘‘ determining’ the course of 
play But this no more justifies our regarding nature as the 
sphere of indetermimism than it does the umpire saying the 
ball’s fight ıs undetermined This fallacy, I believe, vitiates 
Eddington’s treatment of the question For in saying (quite 
truly) that a “ knowledge of the response of all kinds of objects 
would determine completely 1:s relation,” he plainly means 
“ ascertain’? or ‘‘ discover its relation’, but he proceeds to 
ascribe this Indeterminism of our knowledge to atoms them- 
selves, and to argue about ‘‘ the wide indetermimacy characteris- 
tic of atoms ?” ‘‘ The physicist,’’ he adds, “ 1s unaware of any 
deterministic law ın the physical universe.”* ‘This assertion 
1s far too sweeping It 1s true only of many electronic and allied 
phenomena , on the other hand, we have just seen that Newtonian 
mechanics retains its validity unimpaired in astronomy and its 
sister sciences, so that we must accept Darwin’s caveat, ‘‘ I can- 
not see that physical theory provides any new loophole How 
does the Uncertainty Principle help to free us from the bonds 
of determinism?’’+ ‘The issue, clearly, still remains open so far 
as physics 1s concerned, while personal freedom is safeguarded 
by connecting determinism with the idea of self-determination t 
Further weighty evidence of the close linkage between Intell- 
gence and the universe 1s furnished by the modern re-interpreta- 
tion of evolution For it ıs now an outstanding principle that, 
whether predetermined or not the advance has been from the 
non-living to life, from unconsciousness to sentience, and ulti- 
mately by way of instinct to personality Although there ıs no 
direct evidence that this process 1s paralleled elsewhere than on 
our earth, still this planet ıs inseparably related to the Solar 
System, which has therefore played its own part in the long 
series of causes Again, devolution and extinction have often 
occurred , yet ın spite of these the final tendency was upwards, 
and the net balance shows definite gain On the whole, the 
elimination resembles the systematic weeding out of a good 
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gardener who ruthlessly eradıcates the enemies of frutfulness 
and beauty , and ıt is by the frut that we Judge, not by the root 
As soon as we adopt this criterion two conclusions must be 
accepted first, ın evolving her finest types of life and mind, 
„nature has placed an increasingly substantial premium upon 
intelligence and love, upon sympathy and co-operation ‘Thus 
the familiar nineteenth-century picture of “‘ Nature, red in tooth 
and claw,” ıs a mere caricature obtained from what Thomson 
happily calls a “ nodding acquaintance with Nature” by 
omitting the most significant features of the whole process 
When this 1s considered ın its entirety, we clearly see what this 
biologist stresses as “‘ the universal urge of life—the urge for 
more, more light, more love, more life ’’* Secondly, once 
personality has arisen, unlimited higher potentialities become 
possible, provided the governing conditions are observed, there 
1s no barrier to the expansion of man’s knowledge, and with 
this of his future control, now ın its lusty infancy, over the 
resources of nature. 

These modern ccnceptions of evolution enable us to meet 
another old dificulty—the problem of pain, which seems irrecon- 
cilable with nature’s ‘‘ premium on love and sympathy.” But 
this apparently obstmate paradox disappears as soon as we recall- 
that the evolutionary advance, like all else in the universe, bears 
the indelible stamp of a law which tends perennially towards 
“more light, more life’? Exactly as in the finest sport, such as 
the Test Matches, the struggle for existence and supremacy 1s 
never easy Just as ın sport, therefore, two principles must be 
‘maintained , the governing laws must be strict, and the penalties 
for defiance adequate, without being capricious and unreasonable 
In all instances alike—cricket and golf, chess and bridge—the 
sole method of securing good games and first-class players ıs to 
ensure swift reactions to broken laws, and similarly for good 
government, as recent events in US A clearly prove We must 
therefore regard the >a:n to which all sentient beings are subject 
as nature’s penalty for some violated law of well-being, and 
further as a plain indication, to those who will learn, of the 
means by which pam may be avoided and happiness attained 
Now since pain is the natural consequence of violated law, 
obviously pain rtself witnesses to law , it 1s (as it were) “ Law ” 


*J A Thomson, Purpose mm Evolution, p 9, cf A N Whitehead “a 
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seen inverted ın a mirror, only we are too dull to read the 
inverted script accurately Hence our protests are just as petu- 
lant as those of a defaulting sportsman against a keen committee , 
and all modern biologists agree that pain is never inflicted 
merely for its own sake On the contrary, its sole end is “‘ more 
love, more lıfe,” of an ever finer order as organisms advance 1n 
the scale 

Exactly the same principles express themselves when we turn 
from physics and biology to the psychological sciences. law, 
order, health of mind based on fitness of body and brain, pain 
levied on ignorance and defiance, elimination of weakness and 
conservation of the finest, even when man’s clumsy effort 1m- 
pedes nature till he learns better For, once again, personality 
is the climax of evolution, with limitless potentialities in know- 
ledge, art and social order, but also with a real kinship, however 
feeble this may yet be, to the Creative Intelligence of the uni- 
verse, exactly as the glimmering taper shares the substance and 
energy of the tropic sun ‘Thus twentieth-century science pro- 
claims itself more fully and clearly, so that with 1ts conclusions 
Russellian pessimism, however heroic ıt may seem, 1s absolutely 
out of accord. 


J. E. Turner. 
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NLY a schoolbook! What a condemnation! What images 
QO: calls up of the husbandman—I suppose that fine old 
word has beea kept alive in English only by schoolbooks , 

or of Balbus building a wall, ıf we are of an older generation, 
or of nymphs and goddesses loosing the prisoners ın the island, 
or of the handkerchiefs of the gardener’s daughter, or all the 
rubbish that fills the schoolbooks of our days, and bores the 
boys to death. Yet I know quite a handful of schoolbooks not 
of this type, full of grace and wit, and worthy of a life of 
their own outside the schoolroom, and I have found one lately 
that deserves the attention of all who are concerned with the life 
of India ‘That 1s a strong thing to say , but when I have described ` 
it, readers will be able to judge whether ıt be too strong. 

Sanscrit, as taught by Indians to Indian boys in Indian 
schools, 1s probably the worst-taught language in the world In 
England, the beginners’ book commonly used ıs not meant for 
boys, and ıt 1s a German book, adapted, a model of thorough- 
ness and efficiency, but O how dull! As incoherent as any school- 
book on the market, ıt has been made soiely to illustrate the 
grammar, and in particular, whatever ıs irregular. How it bears 
on human life may be inferred, when I say that this manual, 
of a language which is still spoken by a million scholars, does 
not tell you how to say “ Good morning ” ; how to say ‘‘ Come in 
and sit down,” or ‘‘ Good bye” ; ıt has no word for warm or 
cold weather or temperature, and no hint how friends would con- 
verse, or what 1s ruce end what 1s polite; no hint how to write 
aletter. In fact, ıt suits not human beings, but candidates for a 
Civil Service Examination 

But last year a friend brought to my notice a little book, 
written for schools by Professor V. P Bok:l, of Bombay ‘The 
author, like many others in India, had been distressed by the 
work done in schools, and having seen ın England how the, 
direct method gave lıfe at once to the teaching of languages, he 
determined to try ıt for Sanscrit He has obviously been 
successful, for the bock has gone through two editions in 
two years, and he has followed it up with e second ‘and a third 
book for succeeding steges 

The technical part of the book does not concern us now; it 
shows the usual plan, using complete sentences from the first, 
and describing what one can see, and suiting the action to the 
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word questions, dialogue, and acting This part, however, 1s 
unusually well done, and a novelty is that the author uses 
verses of different kinds to help Some are quotations, but 
many of them, I judge, were composed by the author himself 
They are of the simplest kind, like the rest of the book, 
and some even give grammatical information , but ıt 1s so grace- 
fully done that we are pleased even with grammar Some of 
these, as he mentions incidentally, are sung to familiar tunes, 
but the tunes he does not give: no doubt they are not needed 
by the boys, who know them as well as we know White Sand 
and Grey Sand, but we should lke to have them recorded 

The matter of these lessons 1s quite simple, the author 
describes how children spend their tıme, how they talk, what 
their parents say to them, and he brings ın all the neighbours 
they know so well, the milkman and his wife, the hermit in 
his hermitage, the poet by the river-s.de For it ıs obvious 
that these persons, some of them strange to us, are familiar 
to them; 1f they were not, or if the home scenes were not true 
to life, the class would know ıt at once, and his effect would be 
spoilt. Of course in common home life they would not describe 
a cow or an elephant, and say that a horse has four feet, 
but scenes like that are put 12 a natural setting, and they are 
easy to understard because the pictures are before us, and 
we can point to the four legs Here tae interest 1s, to under- 
stand so easily what ıs said in a strange language, and that 
(as every teacher knows) ıs enough to carry off the episode, 
the pupils learn with pleasure the new words which the master 
wishes to teach. And, of course, he must improve the occasion : 
little boys are not always good little boys, who would not 
dream of picking a rose, and who say their prayers morning 
and night, but 1f the standard of good manners were not true, 
and if one ever did say such prayers, the class would simply 
ridicule their master and his book. Later come the stories 
which children hear, fables itke A’sop’s, and more important 
for us, episodes from the lives of the gods taken from legendary 
history We thus get some notion as to what is at the back 
of the Indian’s mind, what he really believes, and how he looks 
at life; and the most illuminating thing ın the book is the 
simple piety of the people, and the way ın which the physical 
images of the gods are comparatively unimportant. Ganesha, 
to us one of the strangest shapes, stands pictured upon the first 
page, and to him the boy’s worship is directed ın the first 
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words: “‘ Cri-Ganesha I reverence, my teachers, I reverence,” 
for there ıs a real respect for your teacher in India, as for one 
who 1s a kind of father to your mind 

It 1s the Greaz Being who 1s behind all names that the child 
1s taught to worship. “the Lord ” is hus title, as it 1s with 
us, and whether he be Vishru-Krishna or another, the worship- 
per thinks of ore The father’s first question to his son 1s: 
“ Well, my boy, have you said your morning prayer?” ‘“‘ Yes, 
I have, I am dressing, and when I am ready I am at the orders 
of my father’s feer” ‘This turn of expression, so naturally 
brought out, gives a new association for the similar expressions 
we meet with ın literature So the sister says to her brother 
“ What! don’t you remember what father’s feet tell us to do 
every day?” Let us take a simple scene 

This 1s the hermit’s retreat Around it you see many trees, 
with green leaves, flowers, and fruit In front flows a river 
a hill rises facing rt, and from that hill this river comes Its 
water 1s cool and sweet. The hermit’s boy rises at dawn 
and goes to the river ‘There he washes his mouth and 
bathes On the river bank he sits and does reverence to 
the sun Then he returns to the hut, and worships the fire, 
and recites the Vedas How peaceful 1s that heimitage! In 
the trees the birds sweetly sing The hermit’s cow walks 
in the wood and eats grass The cow’s calves run here and 
there All the people and animals and birds hve there con- 
tented How rich 1s that hermit, whose retreat 1s so peaceful 
and so lovely ! 

The schoolboy himself has a similar experience ‘‘I rise at 
dawn, wash my motth and bathe, after drinking milk I recite 
my lessons,’’ and so forth, as he describes the hot sun, play 
in the twilight, and sleep, but, in true Indian fashion, the 
author winds up with a moralising verse. 

The sun is red when he goes up, and red when he goes down 
So in good fortune and in bad the noble mind is one 
So much might pass for our own edification, but he adds a 
little quatrain which indicates the tenor cf the Indian’s thought 
at such an hour, it 15 impossible to reproduce the dainty rhym- 
ing phrases, which give the effect of a lullaby, but if one 
reads the sounds aloud. keeping the quantities carefully, they 
have a charm of their own 
Kshalayantam abhıtō bhuvanani, 
lalayantam abhitah kamalani, 
palayantam atha kokakulam, 
jyduisham patim aham mahayam 
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Cleansing all creatures that on earth do dwell, 
Fondling with gentle touch the lotus bell, 
Guarding the tribes of birds in every dell, 

Lord of the Lights of Heaven, I praise Thee well! 


There ıs an air of gentle and familiar affection, as of a child 
for a cherishing mother, who washes her children ın cool 
water, and touches them with a soft hand, and keeps them 
safe, which does indeed help us to understand the feeling of 
the Indian for his divine guardian ‘The word used for the lotus 
calls up in a flash the image of the buds floating upon the 
stream, dandled by the rippling water, and smoothed over by 
passing breezes The love of nature, and of the lotus in particu- 
lar, ıs strong ın the Indian Here 1s a poet by the riverside, 
who espies a beautiful lotus ‘‘O what a lovely lotus!” he 
says‘ ‘‘its petals are fresh, its heart ıs tender, its shape 
rounded , how I should love to get it, that golden ball! 


The river-goddess, pleased at heart, 
Is smiling with her lotus-lips! ” 


How the children feel for a flower ıs shown ın another place, 
where brother and sister converse 


Brother Well, young lady, I’m tired with my lessons, 
now let us play for a bit 

Sister Come along then, my dear, we will enjoy ourselves 
in the garden 

Brother Well said, madam There’s a mice cool place 

Sister My dear boy, look at those roses, how sweet they 
smell! 

Brother And what a vauiety of colours! I’ll pick a couple 
of them, one I will give to you, one I’ll keep for myself 
What colour do you lke? 

Sister No, you mustn’t do that, don’t do it, dear. I love 
to see them and to smell them, let us pick them to-morrow 
for the Lord’s worship 

Brother Why not now? I have a great fancy for that 
red rosebud 

Sister Don’t you remember what father’s-feet bid us do 
every day? 

Brother What about ıt? What has that to do with the 
matter ? 

Stster What he says 1s, ‘‘ Offer all things first to our 
Lord on high, then use them for your own pleasure ” 

Brother A good thing you reminded me I certainly will 
not pick the “first flower now 
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Of course, the author is improving the occasion, but such an 
attempt would be useless if ıt had no relation to the children’s 
life. 

One section of the book describes how Rama foiled the 
attempts of demons to spoil the sacriices of the pious; another 
gives a scene ın the life of Krishna I: will be remembered 
that Krishna had been saved from the murderous hands of 
King Vamsa, a horric tyrant, a cowherd’s son was substituted 
for Krishna, and he was brought up among the shepherds. But 
there, like Romulus, Łe soon showed his high origin The story 
of Krishna ıs full of objectionable episodes, but these are 
ignored for the children, and he appears rather as a fairy 
prince 

As he played ın the cowherd’s household Krishna’s grace 
was incomparable The cowherd’s family prospered, his cows 
grew fat, his people were honest, there was plenty of curds, 
milk, and cheese; our Lord Cri-Krishna with his boy-friends 
had all he wanted to eat Every day Vasudeva drove cows 
and calves into the woods, there the cows grazed and the 
children played Krishna picked up a flute, and softly began 
to play upon :t How sweet was his playing! By hearing 
1t not only were cowherds and milkmaids enchanted, but even 
the cows and the birds There were creatures in hundreds 
come to hear the sound of the flutng, there they were 
immovable as a pa:nted picture ‘‘ Oh what heavenly music!” 
they all cried, anc they all pondered ın their hearts upon the 
flute player ın worship Many poets have sung of the 
playing blessed are the worshippers, blessed the poets ” 


I am informed that school-readers ın the vernacular languages 
contain other scenes of this sort If so, tnat makes the matter 
easily accessible to members of the Civil Service, even though 
they may have no knowledge of Sanscrit I have sought in 
vain for any such sumple and natural pictures of child-life 
in Indian novels, such as are translated into Enghsh They 
have interest of a different kind, and their authors would prob- 
ably think the simple episodes of daily life not worth deseribing , 
and for this reasor I venture to direct the attention of young 
Civil Servants to these books, which will help them to under- 
stand the people amongst whom their lfe 1s to be passed 

W. H. D Rouse 
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HE author of the rolling phrase abou: calling ito 
| exıstence a new world to redress the balance of the old 
was a British Minister of State His figure sounded more 
grandiloquent and visionary a hundred years ago than ıt does 
now, when the imaginary scales are so much nearer each other ın 
weight and when this lack of balance in the Old World cries 
so stridently for adjustment Great Britain stands, it 1s a 
commonplace to observe, :nıdway between the two worlds, geo- 
graphically, economically. socially—in its ideals and political 
institutions very often as well; 1t may be looked upon as the 
tongue of Canning’s balance, the vagaries of which cannot fail 
to arrest the attention of those who have the world’s affairs at 
heart It 1s not surprising, then, that after the loudest of the 
tumult and the shouting set up by the war of 1914-18 has sub- 
sided, a group of extremely intelligent foreign observers has, 
almost simultaneously, written studies of greater or less scope 
and penetration, about John Bull and his Island and about what 
the world may reasonably expect of them Significant of the 
extent to which they have ‘‘ dropped out of the picture ’’ since 
the Peace of Versailles 1s the exploratory character of most of 
the studies Mr Cohen-Porthe:m* called his book England the 
Unknown Isle, and that title might serve also for most of the 
others over which ıt 1s proposed to cast a summary glance here 
They are the works of a Frenchman (Professor Siegfried . 
England’s Crisis), a Dutchman who writes originally ın Eng- 
lish (Dr Remer: The Enghsh Are They Human?), three 
Germans (Professor Dibelius England; Mr Silex John Bull 
at Home; and Mr Cohen-Portheim), a Czech author of renown 
(Mr Karel Capek Letters from England), and the present 
Spanish Ambassador at Washington (Mr de Madariaga: 
Englishmen, Frenchmen, Spamards) 

The bulkiest of these studies ıs that of Professor Dibelius 
Much Sitzfleisch has gone to its compilation The information 
with which it 1s replete 1s mostly of a generalising character, 
based on a review of history, and the reader should therefore 
provide himself with many handy pinches of salt On nearly 
every one of his 506 pages the author, for instance, remarks 
that the English are essentially Low German peasants and 


* Of whom an ohkicuary notice has appeared since this article was written 
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that their national traits may all, in whole or ın part, be 
explained by this ancestry Now, for one thing, the fact itself 
1s somewhat deudtful In the second place, ıt gets one little 
further There may be one, but 1s there more than one among 
the European nations of which the peasant origin ıs not con- 
spicuous* ‘The national differences they exhibit must accord- 
ingly be traceasle to something else What distingmshes the 
English from the Swiss might surely have something to do 
with their island position? And where are the Plattdeutsch 
Shakespeare, the Hanseatic Raleigh? 

When he comes to modern tendencies Professor Dibelius 1s 
surprisingly optimistic, from the British point of view Dis- 
counting the diagnoses of common-rooms, deaneries, literary 
coteries and the correspondence columns oF the twopenny press, 
he declares the nation fundamentally sound <n its politics, 
economics and ideals, sounder than it thinks itself to be It 
does really know what it is getting at, though duly apprecat- 
ing the difficulties in the way While nothing 1s more remark- 
able than the suddenness with which it has shed all that was 
cramping in its Puritanism, 1t has retained the vital missionary 
spirit with which Milton’s age stamped ıt It aims at estab- 
lishing the Kingdom of God for all, even if -at present it 
naively rmagines thet this consummation involves the whole 
world’s dressing for dimmer and attending a perpetually recur- 
ring cycle of cug-tes. 

The book by Mr. Madariaga, who likewise indulges in 
facetious prophecy and was once a Professor too, 1s very differ- 
ent from Professor D:belius’s encyclopaedic tome It ıs like an 
elaborate intellectual game The author considers ın the 
abstract the nattre of the man of action, the man of thought 
and the man of passion and then all the combinations of their 
reactions when placed in situations calling for action or thought 
or emotion. In concluston, having defined the Englishman 
as the man of action par excellence, the Frenchman as the man 
of thought and tne Spamard as the man of emotion, he 
ingeniously scours political history, language, literature, 
present society and aspirations for practical confirmations of 
his theory He finds them in abundance, and remarkably 
interesting they ere when discovered in this way, but in effect 
the national portraits resemble the chiaroscuro of a Spanish 
painter, the whole fascinating, the charo remarkably brilliant, 
but too much left ın the oscuro 
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The French professor’s study serves as a corrective to the 
German professor's Mr Siegfried’s gloomy vaticinations 
have enjoyed considerable currency, thanks to the congenial 
columns of The Times newspaper He deals mainly with 
material things and such social aspects as are amenable to 
statistical analysis None the less, he has observations of a 
more general character to make too. He 1s particularly struck 
by an atmosphere of general discouragement which he senses 
throughout Great Britain, a torpor that will neither reorganise 
nor emigrate nor take up a “ strong line”’ It sounds strangely 
in the mouth of a Frenchman and must surprise our Teutonic 
observers too, but Professor Siegfried sees some compensation 
in an excellent refinement of taste and intelligence on which 
no doubt he means to compliment us by calling it “ Elza- 
bethan ” But this evidently means little to him A breezy 
European of the new dispensation, one of those who, like the 
coupon-candidates of December 1918, have ‘‘ done well out of 
the war,” this discouragement saddens him ‘‘ Wake up, John 
Bull,” he cries with a hearty slap on his friend’s back ‘‘ Don’t 
sulk ın your tent What ıs there to be depressed about, man?” 
But at the back of his mind there 1s a misgiving England, to 
his mind, was always a country of “‘ leaders’? Where are they 
now? In their tents too Society has abdicated 

To this matter of Society, Society with a capital S, that has 
no counterpart in other polities, that serves as a focus of almost 
all the nation’s activities, Mr Cohen-Portheim devotes perhaps 
the most interesting chapter of England the Unknown Isle 
He stresses its ‘‘ inclusiveness’? and the genuine popularity 
concomitant with that He admires the skill with which it 
keeps control of the administrative machine, so as never to find 
itself at the mercy of legislative revolutions, and the self- 
sacrifice with which ıt all but taxes itself out of existence and 
lives up to the watchword Noblesse oblige. The profusion of 
KCB’s and other titles ın public offices may have misled 
Mr Cohen-Portherm somewhat as to the social standing of their 
holders; but there ıs much knowledge and truth in this 
analysis, which goes to bear out Professor Dibelius’s shrewd 
thesis that the modern British State must differ widely from all 
athers, since they derive their machinery from the absolutism 
they overthrew, while Great Britain devised 1ts machinery after 
the expulsion of the Stuarts by an aristocratic revolution which 
could not have, been effective but for the “‘ levelling ’’ ideas 
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that had preceded it a generation earlier Indeed, this 1s 
perhaps the keenest-sighted and best-versed of our foreign 
observers And it 1s gratifying to find how much he approves 
even in the things so many within and without the gates agree 
to censure. lack of method, of refinement and intellectual 
honesty, for instance Mr Cohen-Porthemm has a very effective 
polemic method in dealing with these—“ Perfide Albion?” 
Why certainly, but kindly point out the body politic that 1s 
actuated throughout by altruism and squares its professions 
with its performance ‘‘ The mass of the English do not appre- 
ciate the arts ” Granted, but will you be so good as to indicate 
where the Paris Opera or the German theatres would be but for 
the heavy taxes imposed for therr support on those who are 
equally indifierent. And so on 

Mr Silex, London correspondent to the Deutsche Allgememe 
Zettung, 1s much less enthusiastic The expert and the bureau- 
crat are steadily gaining ground, but as yet John Bull’s Island 
1s a primitive afaır Le confort anglets—he denies it, and ele- 
mentary cleanliness ın the home too Napoleon’s “ nation of 
shopkeepers ’’ kas no notion of getting value for money (“ If 
we Germans had the Englishman’s money we would live twice 

as well as he does ”) Its strong, silent, modest men are cease- 
` lessly talking about themselves, with no higker term of praise 
than “ typically Englısh ” Their capital 1s singularly provin- 
cial If they have political sense it can only be defined on the 
lucus a non lucendo principle 

Mr Karel Capek, who has added the useful word robot to 
the English language, agrees with Mr Silex in finding the 
aborigines of the Unknown Isle singularly unsophisticated, and 
London terrifyingly noisy and hideous But whereas Mr Silex, 
for all his ttle, does not seem to have pushed his investiga- 
tions beyond the three metropolitan regions of the furnished 
flats, “the shops ”? for women and hard hats for men, Mr 
Capek has found the reverse of the medal—of the same medal— 
by looking elsewhere In addition to a true metropolis in Edin- 
burgh, he discovered serenity and beauty in Cambridge and 
Oxford, ın the Lakes, in Skye, even in the most commonplace 
of the counties ‘There were compensations for him even in 
London Whether the English have political sense he does not 
debate, but he ıs convinced of their unique capacity for self- 
education in the major concerns of existence, politics included, 
by the spectacle of Hyde Park on Sunday aftegnoons 
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In their different ways Mr Silex and Mr Čapek are para- 
doxical—at least a Londoner would think so—the one hard and 
knowing, if polite, the other equally polite, but humorous and 
empirical Their paradoxes, however, are as naught to those 
of Dr Remer For the question he propounds: ‘ The 
English ` are they Human?” he answers flatly ın the negative 
There ıs, ın his opinion, something definite and quite funda- 
mental that separates the massgebend Englishman, the mem- 
ber of the directing classes—the man whose H’s are correct, 
as Dr. Renier succinctly puts it—not only from ‘ conunen- 
tals’ and non-Europeans, from Celts to the North and Celts 
to the West, but also from his H-less fellow-countrymen and 
from all his fellow-countrywomen ‘This is the ‘‘ Ritualistic 
Conception of Life,’’ the effective determination to behave and, 
1f possible, likewise to feel and to think not as the stimuli 
umparted by life would dictate, but ın accordance with the ideal 
of conduct inculcated ın the Public Schools 

With this basic distinction Dr Remer links up, most 
ingeniously and amusingly, many other national peculiarities 
from diffidence ın speech and love of domestic animals to Anglo- 
Catholicism and the notorious English impatience with intelli- 
gence and its deplorable tendency to carry logic to extreme 
limits Dr Remnier attributes to this last corollary our political 
eminence and the state of public mind which makes us, accord- 
ing to him, one of the few adult polities of the globe and, though 
uncultured, fundamentally civilised because tolerant and never 
clear-cut It is all very gratifying and very disturbing, the 
more so as Dr Renier is perhaps the best equipped of our 
foreign critics he has lived nearly twenty years ın our midst, 
he knows many social and racial strata in the land of his 
adoption, he is both a scholar and an observer and he comes 
from a country equally settled ın civilisation and rather more 
cultured 

Some of them call ıt by a different name, but what impresses 
these foreign observers of the British Isles most is the com- 
plexity of the national life And it 1s precisely when they are 
endeavouring to reduce ıt to some common denominator that 
their analyses sound least convincing, as when Professcr Dibe- 
lius sees the Low Saxon peasant peeping out everywhere, or 
Mr Madariaga, a second Taine, 1s satisfied that ‘‘ action ” 
explains Keats and Constable, or Mr Siegfried arraigns the 
homo economicus in our midst and indicts a nation ‘This 
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complexity, winch gives us the best and the worst press in 
the world, naive idealism always with an eye to the main chance, 
partisanships ferociously concentrated on some arena like Old 
Trafford or the House of Commons or Wimbledon and yet ın- 
sisting on the most scrupulous observance of sometimes compli- 
cated rules, is cf course as well seen as anywhere ın the social 
and political structure There 1s a remarkable hierarchy of 
orders and classes, but, well-defined as the boundaries between 
them may be, <here ıs much crossing from one to the other 
and, on the whole, little jealousy between them ‘The political 
system 1s nominally a monarchy, but actually an aristocratic 
republic under a dictator (called Prime Minister) whose man- 
date is given or withheld by the nation at large For Great 
Britain 1s a democratic and republican country that cares 
greatly for what ıt calls freedom and not at all for what every- 
one calls equality 

The name which the less friendly critics give to this com- 
plexity 1s untidiness or disorder It certainly discourages neat 
and methodical surveys from outside and, almost equally, 
attempts at systematisaiion or rationalisation, ın the broadest 
application of th= term, from within But ıt does not produce 
anarchy, ıt 1s not the same thing as anarchy. On this point 
all our critics are emphetic ‘There 1s ın the inhabitants of the 
United Kingdom an instinctive sense of national unity, baffling 
alike to the ethnologist, the linguist, the egalitarian doctrinaire 
and the State-worshipper, but none the less real and of 1mmense 
pervasiveness and strength It sets the definite, 1f nowhere 
defined, limits of national interest to the welter of self- 
generated local and partial, overlapping activities, ıt has almost 
equally plain, though still less positively defined, aspirations 
and aims—which fact accounts for the good humour of British 
politics (a wrangling aboat the means and the tempo of reform) 
It even explains, despre the huge material differences, the 
sympathy of the lower with the upper classes and the absence 
of arrogance in the treatment of the former by the latter 
According to Mr. Madariaga there is virtually a mystic com- 
munion between classes 1n England, which, after the fashion of 
one of Renan’s Réves, permits the Have-nots actually to enjoy 
the privileges and pleasures of the Haves in and through them 
Witness the extraordinary, by no mears envious interest the 
bourgeoisie and working classes take ın the doings of Society, 
which its leaders, often to ther own discomfort, contrive to 
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make as extravagant and richly pompors as they can for the 
delectation of the general public 

Part of this national cult finds its expression ın the ideal of 
the English gentleman, which certain domestic Jeremiahs will 
be relieved to hear shines as bright to-day as ever it did in 
the sight of foreign observers In spite of all temptations, in 
spite of increased familiarity with Continental and American 
conditions, the British nation has not gone over to the worship 
of the millionaire or the condottiere or the expert or to the 
creed of equality after either the French or the Marxist confes- 
sion The great nurseries of the (necessarily imperfect) embod1- 
ments of this ideal, Oxford, Cambridge end the Public Schools, 
still flourish, not merely in wealth, but ın the general esteem 
as well, and the fact that their membership 1s now recruited from 
deeper social strata tends to prove the persistence and strength 
of the ideal rather than the reverse. for there 1s no attempt 
or wish to alter what are their most distinctive characteristics ; 
the ever-existent percolation from tke gentleman-admiring 
strata to the gentlemanly-nurtured and thence to the gentleman- 
producing level ıs accelerated, that 1s all. 

The gentleman has been defined as ore who uses power over 
others sparingly He does not exact Ins full pound of flesh 
when the bargain is irconvement to the other party, he does 
not expect too much ın any way from tke human material with 
which he comes into contact. But he feels somehow responsible 
for those less gifted, less protected, less strong than himself. 
He must help them and, in view of his greater advantages, 
help by “‘ giving a lead’? So as not to overdrive his charges 
he must find out their aptitudes and aims It ıs an advantage 
if he shares them So his personal policy is dictated to him by 
the irrational, often self-stultifying impulses of o-dinary human 
nature He must be patient, plodding, telpful, responsible, and 
1f he should permanenzly or temporarily not “ feel like ” any 
of these things, then he must discipline himself to act all the 
time as 1f he did It ıs a Spartan 1deal and implies the elimina- 
tion of almost all joy from almost all English lives—a point on 
which all the observers who think this trifle ımportant are 
unanimous. 

This personal programme, which becomes a class-programme 
and a national programme, involves 2 mighty effort of will 
against the impulses and the sub-conscious nature from which 
they spring Ina word, it means Repression, Repression on a 
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gigantic scale On this subject of Repression, Dr Renier has, 
as one may imagine, written most interestingly Somewhat 
tinctured with the theories of the psycho-analysts he sees it as 
the root cause of the nation’s mental disequilibrium—about 
which he 1s very emphatic and which some of the other observers 
hint at. he stances the combination of a pretty high standard 
of chastity with the remarkable pruriency to which the 1llus- 
trated papers and the oral tradition of poetry bear witness; the 
maudlin affection for domestic animals co-existing with blood- 
sports; the childish pleasure in games and nonsense-literature 
found in politically ard socially the most mature of the Euro- 
pean nations Hus psychological method and jargon conceded, 
there 1s much that 1s compelling, attractive and 1lluminating 
in his diagnosis But when he comes to the question of its 
origin, his answer 1s less satisfactory 

Dr Renter saddles Dr Arnold with all (or nearly all) the 
responsibility of creating the Victorian ideal of a gentleman, 
that involved Repression and its attendant maladies He allows, 
however, that there are earlier examples, such as Castlereagh 
and Lord Chesterfield, and ın this connection one cannot help 
recalling Mr Bonamy Dobrée’s description of Addison as the 
first eminent Victorian. Indeed, ıt seems to us that ıt 1s ın the 
eighteenth century, when a man “ laid down his life with decent 
unconcern,” as a contemporary epitaph has it, that this ideal 
first came into being and not ın England only On the one 
hand the stoic ideal was gaining ground in non-Christian 
circles; elsewhere, the rise of sentimentalism with its code of 
appropriate emotions cn all the occasions of life operated in a - 
similar sense, interposing an ideal of conduct between life and 
the reactions of man to its stimuli I fancy one could have 
detected a ritualistic conception of life in ‘‘ Parlement ’’ circles 
in France under Louis XV The Revolution shattered the 1deal 
on the Continent, where the Romantic movement had already 
started a reaction against it, whilst English revulsion from 
the excesses of foreign revolutionaries and romantics ensured 
its continuation in these islands 

There ıs one other consideration to be urged against Dr 
Renier Self-control is one of the capital aims of all education 
that ranges beyond simple instruction. Look before you leap 
I cannot see how self-control can fail to involve repression In 
so far then as education takes universally some of the place of 
instruction—and there are indications that it 1s likely to do so 
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—this repression 1s likely to spread and tincture the conduct 
of the world. 

That being so, it 1s not unreasonable to suppose that other 
nations, especially as they have shown themselves less pervious 
to the theories and warnings of Professor Siegmund Freud, 
may follow Britain’s example in this matter Ard, indeed, Mr 
Cohen-Porthe:m points out that, almost ın proportion as Eng- 
land is forgotten or overlooked by eyes straining on America, 
Europe ıs becoming anglicised ‘The manners and ambitions of 
Continental royalty and Continental arıstocracy, for example, 
are those of the British aristocracy more and more does the 
life of the professional classes and upper bourgeoisie, as in 
England, ape that of their superiors, they centre ıt very 
largely on the big hotels which, apart from centzal heating, are 
originally English in design, with their bars, their lounges, 
their billiard-rooms and what the cofee-rooms have turned 
into Everywhere one hears derisive sneers or violent expostu- 
lations levelled at the British Sabbath But while the British 
Sabbath ıs being slowly continentalised, the Continental Sun- 
day ıs rapidly becoming anglicised It ıs harder to get a pro- 
fessional shave on Sunday in Germany than in London and 
equally impossible to buy a fresh zoll Lastly, what passes for 
British hypocrisy 1s proving contagious The League of 
Nations, in spite of much detraction, has many convinced 
adherents , and 1s not its aim at first to make political activities 
look as 1f they squared with virtuous principles and eventually to 
make them really square? Perhaps John Bull, battered, stupid 
Don Quixote as he so often looks nowadays, 1s still a leader? 

Brian W Downs 
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T is all but a commonplace that, unless we smash to pieces 
[a that we are pieased to call civilisation (and we shall 

assuredly try hard and diligently to smash it), the next 
stage at which we can possibly pause to take breath will be 
found inside the four corners of a world-wide constitution It 
1s nevertheless almost meredible that we can pass from national 
States to a world State at one leap, and, although few would 
deny the value of the goal, still fewer think ıt worth while to 
attempt the next step towards it, either pessimustically believing 
that it hardly matters since catastrophe is inevitable, or 
optimistically holding that in some unrmagined way the nations 
will take the step, as 1t were, in their sleep 

If, therefore, a preliminary action is needed, I suggest that 
the League of Nations, through a special Committee, draft here 
and now a constitution for the ‘‘ United States of Europe,” as 
the late M Briand named it In the pages that follow I have 
tried to set down some tentative conclusions as to the outline 
of such a constitution, speaking always as an ordinary citizen, 
concerned rather with the kind of world he may be asked (or 
compelled} to live ın, rather than with the details on which 
experts alone can pronounce. 

First, what must the constitution not do? It must not interfere 
with the internal concerns of any nation Each nation shall have 
its King, or 1ts Presidert, or its Duce, or 1ts Parhament, or not, 
just as it likes It can xy what experiments it likes in peasant 
proprietorate, or big holdings; ıt can muddle or misuse its 
resources 1f 1t must Only—every atom of information as to 
what other countries are doing in the way of running their 
constitutions and institutions must be not only available, but 
pressed on all the rest There will be nothing imvidious 1n this, 
each country will get ali the reports and need attend to none, 
but ıt will be a rule thaz every year an exact account shall be 
published at Government: expense of all thet the other countries 
are doing, ın agriculture and coal and steel and electricity and 
everything, and 1t must be available for every citizen without 
fear or favour Obviously, this will mvolve for every country 
an annual stocktaking ım which there must be no “ there or 
thereabouts,” but a gentine facing of the facts To be shown 
up before the Communal Council as having misrepresented one’s 
affairs should be felt as rather a disgrace “At first national 
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rivalries might lead to a certain amount of wrong emphasis, but 
ıt 1s so obviously desirable to know the facts that I doubt ıf 
international finance would long tolerate deliberate falsifications. 
There are more international agreements in the manufacturing 
world than the simple citizen knows of, end these are the forces 
likely to grow under any future state of things except those of 
catastrophe, and sure to fit easily irto a United States of Europe 
For even when the United States of Europe only consists (as 
it may) of two or three countries, the fact that they will form 
a unt in all bargaining with the outside world will simphfy 
the making of widespread agreements 

With all knowledge, then, of other nation’s private affairs 
goes complete freedom to deal with one’s own But there must 
be one stipulation Europe has problems of national minorities, 
and these must be faced in the sense that within each nation 
there must be no persecution cf minorities, no attempt to 
discriminate against a language, or a religion, alien to the ruling 
power ‘This regulation may for a time keep certain States 
outside . plenty of Europe 1s still medievally minded, and there 
ıs enough of the ancient spirit everywhere to arouse sympathy 
for the claim that ıt 1s right to ‘‘ wailop one’s own nigger ” It 
1s a right that cannot be admitted ın the United States of 
Europe A Government may, if it wiils, restrain its citizens 
as to free speech, ceusor its books and the rest of its art, but 
it must treat them all alike in this respect and not make distinc- 
tions of race or religion 

But, it will be said, troubles only arise because the minority 
“ rebels ’? against the majority Are rebels to be tolerated? 
Well, it will be easier to lose oneself as a rebellious minority 
in the United States of Europe than ın a country whose domina- 
tion 1s resented on grounds of recert, oz historical, antagonism 
The Treaty of Versailles supplies machinery for dealing with 
these problems 1f they arise, anc the United States of Europe 
will have to make use of it, and 17 that prospect keeps any State 
aloof, the rest must wait patiently until the advantages of union 
are so obvious that even the domineering may think it worth 
while to forgo the right to bully, and the ‘‘ rebel ” to realise that 
if he ıs genuinely at least as free as his neighbour his most 
cherished national characteristics need not die Further, there 
will need to be an agreed standard for the United States of 
Europe of labour conditions, and it 1s most desirable that it 
should be a levelling up and nor z levelling down If nothing 
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1s done the conditions will rapıdiy become those of the most 
backward industrially of the united countries ‘The League of 
Nations has been, and 1s, working on labour problems and there 
should be enough knowledge already to make a good start 
possible ıf cnly there ıs enough gcodwill 

The problem of Colonial government, and the status of the 
natives in what we may call Crown Colonies, 1s a problem outside 
Europe The resources of all these Colonies and possessions 
will have to be supervised ın common, and probably marketed 
according to the communal needs 3ut to begin with, their actual 
administration can be left to the present administrators For 
mandated territories, probably, it would be well for the United 
States of Europe, as a unit, to take over the mandates No 
nation is supposed to make an individual profit from a mandate, 
but to run the territory for the benefit primarily of its 
inhabitants The United States of Europe could do this as well, 
or better, than the separate nation, to do so might eliminate 
one cause of jealousy 

But, while <here need be little or no interference with internal 
affairs, certain matters must be dealt with communally 
Currency, for instance, would be most conveniently European, 
avoiding the bother of exchanges Should we mind very much? 
Surely not. we soon adjust ourselves in foreign countries to 
other currencies—could we not all simultaneously adjust our- 
selves to yet another? Probably this would have to wait until 
the United States of Europe reached a certain size While it 
consisted only of two or three States, they could have an agreed 
rate of exchange as against the rest of the world and keep their 
own internal currencies Our British weights and measures are 
an anomaly , sooner or later they must give way to the European 
standards, as must other individual survivals in other countries, 
but the United States of Europe need not break down on that 
point 

What, however, of trade and tariffs? Inside the United States 
of Europe there must be entire Free Trade as there 1s, for 
instance, in the United States of America Outside the United 
States of Europe ıt will be for the Communal Council to decide 
for and against tarıffs ın trading with the rest of the world. But 
how will France, for imstance, relish the thought of no steel 
tariff as against Britain, and how about Britain when we put 
a tariff (as we shall) on steel? Thet difficulty can only be met 
as the financiezs already incline to meet ıt The United States 
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of Europe as a unit must decide what output of steel (or any- 
thing else) ıt can absorb or sell outside, and allot a proportion 
to each of 1ts manufacturing countries, who, in turn, must allot 
their quota among those of their citizens who can deal with it 
It will involve a degree of co-operation and planning and 
standardisation of product, which will be probably resented by 
the manufacturers, but I do not believe the simple citizen will 
let them stop his progress if once he thinks he is on the right 
road ‘The alternative may be that no manufacturers, anywhere, 
will be able to sell anything of 1mportance and that, of course, 
would produce an effective pressure on the most recalcitrant- 

Probably, when the United States of Europe was really a 
going concern there would be a tendency to produce certain 
things ın areas specially suitable for them But that could only 
come about when we had reached the stage of a Communal 
Budget, and that we cannot begin with No nation, at the 
moment, 1s going to take responsibility for another nation’s 
unemployed Put down the tariff walls as between the units 
of the United States of Europe,” and pool the external trade and 
allot ıt to them in quotas And the wise men will say: ‘‘ Each 
nation will think its own share too small and be discontented ”’ 
Yes, in the world before the war, but to-day there are mora 
pressing needs to discontent us. 

Inventors will be protected throughout the whole United States 
of Europe, exactly as they now are in separate countries 
Scientific research will be endowed (or not) as at present, but its 
results ın any country of the United States of Europe will be 
available for all and probably that will be one of the first things 
to organise communally, although ıt ıs to be hoped that the 
individual scientific worker will always be more considered and 
supported than the institution All the big discoveries are made 
by the individuals. teams and mstitutions do valuable work 
confirming or refuting, but seldom discover much. 

Intercourse between the units of the United States of Europe 
should be as free as between the counties of England and pass- 
ports would also disappear for its citizens Even as it 18, it 
is very doubtful if they keep out the undesirable half as much 
as they annoy the law-abiding Criminals seem always able 
to slip through the passport meshes, so there would have to 
be some kind of understanding among police organisations As 


* Even now there is a European group of navions without very high tariff 
walls They should got find it so hard to “ get together”? 
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a matter of fact they often work together now. There would 
be little dıfäculty, probably, in arranging for common action 
There remains the most important field of foreign affairs and 
armaments, the diplomatic relations in fact with the outside 
world ‘The United States af Europe must be a unit towards 
the rest of the world, but that will not prevent one of 1ts members 
perhaps becoming involved in a personel quarrel that affects the 
rest but littie Clearly no single nation ın ıt can have the right 
to involve the United States of Europe in a struggle by its 
independent aczion, any more than Texas cen be allowed to drag 
the United States of America into war with Mexico ‘The central 
authority* must decide ın these matters and the nations loyally 
abide by their decision ‘The Council could, of course, be made 
aware of the feeling of the separate nations Entire freedom 
to secede at will must be granted to each member of the United 
States of Europe Of course the position of Britain with regard 
to India would be exceedingly difficult. It would be all but 
impossible to shizt our responsibilities there on to any Council 
The only course ıs to leave the problem to us for the present 
and for some time to come A solution will have to be found 
and the United States of Europe can be more easily adjusted 
to any solution (that 1s not merely temporary) than to the 
present state, wherein a solution has yet to be discovered India 
will have to come to terms with us as a step to reaching her 
place in the world State She is bourd, iowever slowly, to 
become more and more of a unit, far as she 1s from that state 
now Possibly the example of the United States of Europe might 
make ıt easier to achieve some kind of United States of India 
Armaments remain to be considered Each country must have, 
and pay for, what rt needs for what may be called police duties, 
and that includes for us the Indian Army But the United 
States of Europe cannot and must not be aggressive The nations 
that make it up forswear war, ıpso facto, mong themselves 
What are they to fight for? If frontiers are no more than county 
boundaries, why worry, eg about the Polish Corridor? It 
would virtually cease to exist 1f Germany and Poland were both 
imside the United States of Europe That does not mean taking 
it away formally from Poland, but if goods and persons were 
free to cross it, no one would be aware of ıt Of course, here 


` What shall be the central authori-y? Perhaps a Council made up of 
two or three persons from each mation of the United States of Europe, and 
each nation should elect its representatives how it pleases The Council 
should be renewed every three years at least . 
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aud there an indivicual might like the government of another 
country better than his own ‘That happens to-day It ıs not 
unknown for a man or woman to “ naturalise’’ in another 
country But the existence of the United States of Europe would 
make that process easier, not harder One would just go and 
live where one desired, obeying the local laws (as one would if 
one County Council had some by-laws that difiered from those 
of another), but being all the time a citizen of the United States 
of Europe with all the rights that one’s chosen neighbours had, 
and subject to the same jurisdiction if one misbehaved There- 
fore there will be no need of armies and navies as against one 
another ın the United States of Europe 

But what of the outside world? Pouce duties we have 
mentioned, and for the world that ıs not of the United States 
of Europe the attitude would only need to be that of ability to 
defend oneself 1f attacked The more nations come into the 
United States of Europe, the fewer would be the possible 
attackers, and armaments could be cut from the first 
All that is really needed 1s adequate air forces and coast 
defences by submarines or whatever comes to be most effective 
It seems to be generally agreed that a war now would quite 
simply mean a wiping out of cities from the air until one side 
or the other cracked: there appears to be no effective defence 
against a modern air attack, therefore each side would “‘ go for ” 
the other and hope to do more damage than ıt received Well, 
if anyone ıs even remotely likely to attack the United States 
of Europe, it will be necessary to be able to make him sorry 
he tried it, therefore adequate air forces and coast defences 
must be prepared How raised, how paid for, are matters the 
Council should settle Some points will be more vulnerable than 
others, but the whole must take the responsibility of adequate 
defence for each of the parts Aur forces are young they seemed 
in the war free from the worst of mulitery traditions If the 
communal defences are largely in the air, they may be more 
easily organised than some will fear 

How simple it all sounds; and how the politicians and 
publicists and diplomats will protest agaimst its unpractical 
visionary nonsense! But all the wild whirling words ın every 
language will not absolve our rulers from the wrath of the plain 
man if once he comes to believe that something was not done 
that might have been cone for his safety and satisfaction of 
his needs . 
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It matters not a whiz if the constitution of the United States 
of Europe sounds at first visionary Pin it up on the hoardings, 
let us see it, and talk of it and think of ıt and argue about ıt 
Presently, if the economic pressure worsens, we may do more 
than talk about ıt Diplomats and pol-ticians are so used to 
bargains, to tricks and subterfuges, tha: many of them would 
not accept the millennium if ıt were offered them openly, but 
would wait, hoping they could take it when no one was looking, 
pretending all the time they were aiming at something else 
Try for this once a plain statement for the simple man He 
is not altogether and always such a fool as the wise and wily 
think him, ne has a way of responding to open covenants openly 
arrived at Besides, to outline the idea to which all the great 
ones pay lip service, can do no earthly harm—Mr Wells has 
done ıt maguificently over and over again, but he jumps too far 
for the plain ci-1zen to fallow him What might be the next step, 
that ıs what we need to know It is true that ıt 1s 1mpossible 
to begin thinking of a larger synthesis of nations without 
becoming a little intoxicated We begin to think of the effect 
at home of quicker and easier learning of the things which they 
do better abroad : of a real education leading to a really balanced 
judgment , of the idea of synthesis of nations becoming also an 
inspiration for synthesis of classes, till every citizen, from birth 
to death, shall be assured of an adequate minimum of shelter, 
clothing and food It will need a rigorous organisation, with 
no room ın it for privilege or class or ‘Trades Union, and with 
iron discipline for the ends to be achieved. But it could be done 
and the rewards of discipline and organisation would be such a 
widening of the possibilities of life as seems now incredible 
For what sort of life 1s 1: that needs nine-cenths or more of our 
energies merely to keep us breathing and carrying out 1mmediate 
responsibilities? A world orgamised for real hfe would take 
us and use us for our allotted share of the common task, and 
that done (and it would he far, far less than most of us are now 
willing to do), would set us free to learn what real lıfe is Two 
countries ın our t:me are more or less definitely aiming at some 
such goal ‘There may be other roads than those which they 
have chosen to the same end, and, meantime, their attempts are 
the most thrilling experiments of to-day 

“ The Parliament of Man the Federation of the World ’>—how 
the Tadpoles and Tapers smile and sneer at it, and, to most 
of us indeed, ıt sounds an empty form of words But how it 
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has haunted Europe, this ıdea! The medieval Church enshrined 
it and its successors have never wholly lost it The last thing 
the ordinary plain citizen does 1s to try to imitate Christ, but 
he seldom quite loses the feeling that Christ was wiser than even 
His avowed disciples and ought somehow to be imitated Dimly 
the plain man feels that he 1s making a fool of himself, if he 
1s not also being fooled by those he has chosen to guide him 

circumstance presses hard on him, he is thoroughly depressed, 
uncertain, and afraid of the morrow Vaguely, he hears of this 
and that way out of his discontent, and one of the ways bears 
a name that reminds him of all those visions of brotherhood and 
friendship which, perhaps, he laughed at ın his prosperous days 
He is not laughing now Is it not possible that the vision of 
the United States of Europe could be brought nearer to his 
eyes? If he rejects it he can hardly be worse off, but oh! if 
he should accept 1t! and who can tell the issue till the matter 
1s tried? 

CHRISTOPHER HOME 


THE ABBEY AND THE GIANT 


T was Mrs Dollery of The Woodlanders who, only too well 

aware cf the deep rusticity of existence at Little Hintock, 

referred contrastingly to Cerne Abbas ‘‘ Now at Abbot’s 
Cernel you do see life a bit,” she said The pilgrim of to-day, 
having either a literary or an antiquarian bent, ıs unlikely to 
find this pronouncement confirmed, for Cerne Abbas 1s as hushed 
and slumbrous a village as could be fount anywhere ın England. 
But the observation at least indicates that this 1s a compara- 
tively recent ccndition of affairs In the middle of the last 
century, which may be supposed to be the date of The Wood- 
landers, there was “ hfe ” at Cerne There was indeed “hfe ” 
of a sort for centuries before, since the soul of Cerne throughout 
well over half a millennium was its Benedictine Abbey Under 
Henry VIII this went the way of all English monastic houses 
When Cerne had recovered from its loss ıt took to industry 
Beer and boots were its staple products ; and ıt was perhaps these 
activities, together with the fact that the village stood on the 
main coaching-road from Dorchester, that 1mparted to it that stir 
and bustle admired by Mrs Dollery But the output of boots 
dwindled, the flow of beer dried up, and even the coaches, when 
railways took their place, no longer passed this way. As Sir 
Frederick Treves has poimted out, Cerne Abbas 1s now dead, 
and many of its cottages are ruinous He also states that grass 
grows in the streets, but this 1s no longer true Perhaps the 
revival of road traffic, brought about by the motor-car, is 
responsible for this minor change 

But after all to pronounce Cerne Abbas dead ıs a churlish 
and superficial observation It 1s true that the silence and the 
peacefulness of death are there, but who will be found in these 
days to scoff at such qualizies? If there was at one time a bustle 
of human activity in this place 1t has indeed departed If the 
soul of the place fled from ıt when the Abbey was dissolved, that 
soul had a less material manifestation than the movement of 
horses and men about the streets, and 1t may be doubted whether 
beer and boots could have brought it back Indeed it is a truth 
which will be quickly realised by the sensitive visitor that the 
soul of Cerne has by no mzans fled ‘The ancient, tree-clustered 
village, couched among rounded hills, has retained a measure 


of that essence instilled :nto ıt through the centuries of the 
Middle Age. . 
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An absurd but wholly charming story relates how St 
Augustine came to Cerne, and bestowed upon 1t its name The 
saint, flushed with his triumphs over Saxon pagandom in Kent, 
travelled westwards to outlandish parts, where the fog of 
heathenism was encouragingly dense At a certain impoverished 
and drought-stricken settlement amid wild hills, he found the 
inhabitants to be lewd and boisterous, addicted to the crudest 
horse-play Augustine was not on all occasions governed by 
a Christian meekness, as the prelates of the Church of Wales 
were shortly to learn ; and 1t may perhaps have been due to some 
exhibition of arrogance that he found at first no welcome at 
Cerne But it 1s more likely that he reserved superior airs for 
dealing with fellow Christians who failed to share his views 
on such paramount matters as the observance of Easter, and the 
style of tonsuring the head We may with greater probability 
suppose that the men of this remote settlement were wholly to 
blame In any event they treated him with contumely, expelled 
him from their bcundaries with taunts and jeers, having first 
tied the tails of fishes to his skirts, and to those of his followers 
Some say that ıt was the tails of cows that they tied The 
point 1s perhaps immaierial, but we may suppose that the former 
would be more reedily procurable 

But there was to be no such humiliating end as this to the 
saint’s journey He had not travelled more than a mile or two 
beyond the settlement when, with great joy, he became aware 
that the rough West Saxons had undergone a change of heart 
His foreknowledge was quickly confirmed when he saw a band 
of his recent mockers hastening towards him with every indica- 
tion of friendliness and penitence In his thankfulness the saint 
fell upon his knees Cerno Deum, he cried, qui nobis retribuet 
gratam And to that place to which he was then joyfully 
restored he gave the name ‘‘ Cernel,’’ which ıs naively com- 
pounded of the Latin word cerno (I see), and the Hebrew El, 
meaning God ‘The Cernites humbly begged the saint’s forgive- 
ness, and professed themselves anxious to be baptised But for 
this a copious supply of water was needed, an advantage not 
possessed by the Cernel of those days Augustine was not for 
long at a loss He struck his staff upon the ground, when at 
once a bubbling spring gushed forth, and Cerne was quickly 
Christianised. 

You may come upon that spring to-day It wells from the 
ground within a deep hollow of the churchyard Vast beeches 
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tower above it, their serpentining roots lining the flanks of the 
hollow with a living arras, their dead leaves twisting downwards 
to fall upon the water, but failing to choke ıt with a sodden 
-drift on account of the ceaseless pulsing of the spring, as 1t 
wells over the lip of a stone coping The motionless air 1s 
permeated with a leafy, earthy fragrance. It ıs a place of the 
crooning of doves. 

If ın spite of venerable tradition we dismiss St Augustine 
from Cerne, as 1t seems that we must, since Wessex was con- 
verted from paganism by Birinus, there still remain two 
distinguished names whose memories linger in this place 
Separated by over four centuries of time, sundered by sex, ın 
every attribute of character and mentality they are as widely 
divergent as is possible for any two human beings ‘The one 
was an abbot the other a queen The Abbey was founded in 
987 by Aethelmar, Earl of Devon and Cornwall ‘The first 
abbot was named Aelfric He was subsequently Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and he died ın 1005 We know all too little 
about Aelfric He was unquestionably a grammarian, a notable 
preacher, and a scholar ‘There 1s sufficient internal evidence 
to suggest that his scholarship was leavened with imagination 
Piety and a high moral purpose may be taken for granted 
Before coming to Cerne he had writter. a series of dialogues 
in Latin, to which the term ‘‘ colloquy ” has been given After 
his arrival he added a parallel translation into Anglo-Saxon, 
with the purpose of supplying an aid to students of Latin. Here 
1s an extract which throws a brilliant ight on one aspect of the 
social life of his time, a light which 1s doubly welcome because 
1ts vivid gleam falls across an all too shadowy period of English 
history 

Teacher “ What dost thou say, ploughman? How dost 
thou go about thy work? ” 

Ploughman- “ Lo, my lord, hard work have I I go out 
at daybreak urging my oxen to the field, and I yoke them 
to the plough However stark the winter, I dare not lurk 
at home, for fear of my lord But wken my oxen are yoked, 
and the share and the coulter are fastened to the plough, 
each day I must plough a full acre, or more ”’ 

Teacher ‘‘ Hast thou any comrade? ’’ 

Ploughman “I have a boy, urgirg on the oxen with a 


goad, who, too, 1s now hoarse with cold and shouting ”’ 
Teacher ‘* What else dost thou? ” ° 
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Ploughman “ Verily, I do still more I must fill the 
mangers of the oxen with hay, and water them, and bear 
out their dung ”’ 

Teacher “Oh! Oh! Great work 1i 1s!” 

Ploughman “Yea, Sir, great work it 1s, for I am not 
free ” 


The passage 1s poignantly epitomised in the last five words In 
the narrow treasure-1ouse of Old English literature we could 
ill spare the Colloquy of Abbot Aelfric 

The second outstanding character of whom Cerne preserves 
a fleeting memory 1s Margaret of Anjou, indomitable queen of 
poor, mad Henry VI. If ever a single-minded woman deserved 
to be called a human tigress, she was this Margaret Her 
tempestuous career was informed with one purpose only: to 
preserve the succession of the House of Lancaster by seating 
her son firmly on the throne In pursuit of this she was unrest- 
ing, cruel and ruthless The cause of the Lancastrian line had 
apparently been doomed at the battle of Towton Henry and 
Margaret had fled to France, but the Queen’s activities never 
ceased Soon she had enlisted the aid of Warwick, and Henry 
was sent over to join forces with the Earl Margaret planned 
to follow, but no sooner had she landed at Weymouth than she 
learned that Warwick had been defeated at Barnet, and her 
husband imprisoned in the Tower But even this news did not 
“deter her, and she and her son, travellirg northwards, sought 
shelter in the precincts of Cerne Abbey It was not for long 
that Aelfric’s monastery extended its protection to that fiery 
spirit She soon set out towards the Severn to launch one last 
blow against her enemies. She lost, for at Tewkesbury her army 
was overwhelmed, end her son butchered in cold blood 

Of this once-famous Abbey which has sheltered two such 
dissimilar human creatures as the scholarly Aelfric and the fierce 
Lancastrian Queen, what now remains? One thing at least of 
exquisite beauty. At the back of the Abbey Farm there ıs a 
cobbled yard, of which part 1s occupied by a paddock of coarse 
grass, planted with weeping ash-trees, which droop ın verdurous 
dejection. Forlorn and pathetically detached ın this setting of 
green gloom, there stands the Abbey gate-house, with its two- 
storied oriel window, its heraldic scutcheons and fretted 
mullions Its background is a sombre grove of beeches, whose 
roots entwine the invisible foundations of the Abbey buildings, 
and the vanished conventual church In the words of Sir 
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Frederick Treves, “ the beauty of this ghostly building, like a 
pale light among the trees, 1s a wonder to look upon”? For the 
rest there 1s the mouldering guest-house close by, a low grey 
building with mulloned windows, decked with a live, green 
thatching of ferns. Serving the tenants of the Abbey Farm as 
a stable, it stands in a dank spot overarched by trees. In 
another part of the village there ıs a tithe-barn, ivy-mantled, 
portentously buttressed, its roof patinated with orange and 
yellow lichens 

The tower of the parish church, built of a warm golden stone, 
rises to a noble height above a street of half-timbered houses, 
whose upper storeys overhang the narrow footway Inside, more 
interesting than the stone coffin ın the porch, or the seventeenth- 
century pulpit, are traces of wall-paintings on the north side of 
the chancel, discovered only a few years ago ‘They date from 
the late fourteenth century, and depict scenes from the life of 
St John Baptist. Two scenes are sufficiently well preserved to 
be dectpherable—the baptism of Christ and the execution of the 
saint In the first a nude, haloed figure stands mutely receptive, 
while St John looms above with upraised arm Two angels 
attend, bearing the garments of Christ One of these 1s most 
quaintly garbed with blouse and apron, while the head-dress 1s 
incongruously modern In the second scene, less well preserved, 
St John kneels, while the executioner towers above him, with 
scimitar upraised to strike 

In describing relics of medizeval days attention has been 
focussed upon times which for Cerne ere comparatively recent, 
since there is in this place a monument far exceeding any of 
these in hoary ancientry The giant carved in the swelling 
flank of the downs above the village goes back to an age for which 
we have no written records, an age whose characteristics are 
dimmed by primeval fogs No one knows at what date this 
colossal and shameless figure, striding with club in air, was 
graven out of the living turf We can only be sure that he was 
there, as he is to-day, when the legions of Claudius were push- 
ing westwards From the crown of his disproportionately small 
and narrow head to his wide-set heels, he measures a hundred 
and eighty feet His Herculean club 1s a mere matter of sixty 
feet shorter than himself 

Many attempts have been made to identify him The most 
imaginative, 1f not the most probable, supposes that the figure 
1s the representation of what was cnce a living and alarming 
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creature, who preyed upon the sheep of the valley One 
evening a band of yokels discovered him asleep on the hillside, 
lethargic through excess of mutton ‘They straightway pegged 
him to the earth, dispatched him with sticks and stones, and 
afterwards carved his image in that place as a memorial of 
therr exploit It has been said that he ıs one Heil, a Saxon 
god of medicine, that he 1s Hercules, Baal, Cenric prince of 
Wessex, and ın the opinion of certain staunch Protestants of 
Tudor tumes, even the last abbot of Cerne ‘The truth is that 
we cannot possibly conjecture whom he represents He must 
have been at one time an object of veneraticn, 1f not of worship, 
and he ıs very definitely phallic We can say no more, though 
1t 1s possible that excavation might throw light on the problem 
A small rectangular earthwork on the ridge of the spur of 
downland above the giant presents a subject for investigation, 
since there are inherent difficulties in excavating the figure 
itself While there can be no certainty that this enclosure, 
which 1s known as The Trendle, 1s contemporary with the 
giant, there 1s at least a probability that ıt figured ın the rites, 
whatever they were, with which he was connected A low 
mound rises from the centre of the earthwork on which, in 
fairly recent times, a maypole used to be set up 

Meanwhile an announcement has just been made of the 
discovery of a survival which opens up the most fascinating 
avenues of speculation It appears that within the memory of 
one of the oldest inhabitants of Cerne the boys of the village 
used to make a custom of going up to a strip of level ground 
below the giant on Good Friday to play tip-cat It is perhaps 
fruitless to give way to the attractiveness of this announcement 
Any significance that the custom may once have had has now 
been lost for centuries. Yet who could avoid theorising? Why 
tip-cat? Why Good Friday? As a basis for discussion ıt may 
perhaps be supposed that the game of tip-cat ıs the debased 
survival of some forgotten ceremony As for Good Friday, ıt 
can only be suggested that since this day falls in the spring, its 
choice for the observance of the Cerne custom may be connected 
with some fertility mte The phallicism of the giant himself 
tends to support the theory If this be so it 1s only one more 
imstance out of hundreds of a pagan ceremony surviving into 
Christian times, and somehow (though ın this instance the 
method is obscure) attaching itself to the observances of the 
Church . 


THE HUMPBACK WHALE: A PLEA 
FOR PROTECTION. 


RACTICALLY all civilised countries are now interested 
P: the protection of wild life. In the United States of 
America and in Germany public opinion is strongly in 
favour of the conservation of the local fauna. Unfortunately ın 
the British Isles the ındıgenous fauna that remain are scanty, 
but there are numerous regulations for the protection of wild 
birds, fish and such mammals as seals. To the British Colonies 
every credit 1s due for the magnificent stand that has been 
made for the preservation of some of the rarer wild animals 
of the globe, which would otherwise undoubtedly become extinct 
in a few years ‘The nature reserves ın British Africa are 
second to none ın the world, and the reports of the Society for 
the Preservation of the Fauna of the Empire certainly add 
prestige to the British Empire 
Even in such a remote district as South Georgia, one of the 
Dependencies of the Falkland Islands, the Elephant Seal has 
been saved from certain extinction by the enlightened system 
of control introduced by the Colonial Office ın 1910 ‘The 
coast of South Georgia 1s now divided into four roughly equal 
divisions, one division constituting an absolutely unmolested 
reserve each year Hunting was formerly so intense that by 
1885 the Elephant Seal was practically extinct in South 
Georgia There was no hunting for years, eventually regula- 
tions were made and there ıs now no danger o- the extermina- 
tion of the Elephant Seal For land fauna, departmental or 
government action, if taken in time, 1s undoubtedly effective, 
but what of greatures like whales, which roam the seas regard- 
less of the territorial waters? Here international action 1s 
alone effective, and that ıt 1s already urgent ın the case of at 
least one species oi whale ıs sufficiently evident 
The Humpback ıs one of the Whalebone whales, and 1f not 
a Finner Whale sensu stricto 1s certainly closely allied to the 
Finners of which such a heavy toll has been taken by modern 
whalers At the present time whaling ıs carried on mainly ım 
the Antarctic Seas, ın the waters of the Dependencies of the 
Falkland Islands and the Ross Sea Dependency There are 
other areas certa:zly, but they are of minor importance. 
Whaling 1s now earried on by means of large floating factories, 
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specially built steamers of over 22,000 tons, each of which has 
from five to seven small attendant steamers—the whale chasers 
—who supply the daily quota of victims The whale carcasses 
are hoisted on beard the “ factory’? to be cut up and boiled 
down All the operations are carried on on the high seas, far 
from a land base, and often ın the remotest areas A modern 
floating factory ıs capable of dealing with 2,500 barrels of oil 
a day or a total capacity of 25,000 tons, 1e more in two days 
than the original factories could carry away after, a season’s 
work ` 

The annual slaughter of whales during the last two seasons 
has exceeded 30,000 per annum During the height of the 
great American fishery—immortalised ın the pages of Moby 
Dick—the total number of victims was only 2, 500 per annum 
Every whale over forty feet in length ıs a fair target for the 
modern whaler. Whaling is not only a highly lucrative busı- 
ness, it 1s a perfectly legitimate one as well Nevertheless 
where excessive hunting of any species of whale seems to be 
established ıt behoves every civilised country to support at 
the League of Nations, which has appointed a Committee to 
inquire into this cuestion, a scheme to secure some method 
of protection which will prevent any species of whale from 
absolute extinction What of the Humpback? 

The Humpback is a very thick whale attaiming a length of 
52 feet It has a dorsal fin, grooves in the skin of the throat, 
small baleen plates or whalebone, ın which features ıt resembles 
the Finners or Rorquals Black ın colour, this whale 1s easily 
recognised by its pecul:ar flippers, which are scalloped on their 
lower edges and are very long, being about one-third of the 
body length It 1s now extremely rare in British waters None 
appears to have teen stranded on the British coasts ın recent 
years, though there are records for 1839 (Newcastle), 1863 (the 
Mersey), and the winter of 1883-4 (the Tay) 

The research work recently inaugurated by the Discovery 
Committee of the Colonial Office ın the Antarctic Seas and the 
corresponding work of the Whaling Committee of the Inter- 
national Council for the Investigation of the Sea for northern 
areas, does not teuch the Humpback problem to any appreciable 
extent We have not the same statistical material available 
for the Humpback as for the Blue and Common Finner Whales, 
because the great massacre of Humpbacks took place before the 
importance of collecting the statistical evidence was realised , 
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or at least before ıt was found practicable to put ıt into opera- 
tion The great slaughter of Humpbacks took place in the 
Antarctic ın 1905, at which time no measurements of the 
foetuses were made Again in 1908 there was a huge killing 
of Humpbacks on the African coast and the opportunity was 
again neglected While we have hundreds of measurements 
of the foetuses of Blue and Finner Whales, there are only about 
twenty-eight available for the Humpback ‘There 1s, however, 
one record of exceptioral interest from the African coast where a 
female Humpback, accompanied by her calf, was found to be preg- 
nant. This is the only known instance of pregnancy of whales 
in successive years In all other cases two years or even three 
elapse between successive pregnancies, an important point ın 
the preservation of the species ‘The slaughter of the immature 
Humpback, especially of the female, 1s a permanent reduction 
of the breeding stock and obviously cannot, or should not, be 
permitted beyond a certain limit 

Of all the species of whales that still swim ın the seas of the 
globe the Humpback is the most susceptible to overfishirg It 
has more definite habits of migration than the other whales and 
1s consequently easier to follow or wait for and to attack It 
has been hunted to the verge of extinction, not only on its 
feeding grounds in the Antarctic but also on its breeding 
grounds in the tropics and more particularly off the African 
coast ‘The statistical evidence available is not reassuring, in 
fact without exaggeration ıt may be considered alarmirg In 
1928 D’Arcy Thompson published statistics of whales landed 
at the Scottish Whaling Stations du-ing the periods 1908-14 
and 1920-7 In the first or pre-war period 31 Humpbacks were 
killed, ın the second period 1920-7 only four Since the Hump- 
backs are ın Scottish waters a large and valuable whale, their 
scarcity ın the second period is not due to negligence on the 
part of the whalers In Newfoundland 287 Humpbacks were 
killed ın 1903, ın 1915 five Humpbacks were killed by three 
steamers In Portuguese West Africa ın Ig910-11 the average 
catch of Humpbacks was 250-300 per boat, in 1925 the total 
catch was 17 Humpbacks by three steamers Off the French 
Congo, where there was no whaling during the war and for 
years afterwards, the catch ın 1923 averaged 137 Humpbacks 
per boat, in two years (1925) this average had declined to 60 

But it 1s ın the Antarctic that the worst slaughter took place 
In the waters of the Dependencies of the Falkland Islands the 
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percentage of Humpbacks to total whales captured was 96 8 
im 1910-11 and 2 5 1n 1917-18 In zg11-12 no less than 7,936 
Humpbacks were killed in these waters, by 1917-18 the number 
had sunk to 131 It ıs quite plain, from reference to the recent 
reports of the scientists engaged in mvestigating the problems 
of modern whaling, that the Humpback ıs no longer considered 
worthy of detailed investigation, or alternatively there 1s not 
the material availeble for such a purpose. One thing, however, 
1s obvious, and that 1s, wherever the Humpback has been 
persistently hunted by modern methods ıt shows a rapid decline 
to the verge of extinction ‘This ıs universally true, and applies 
alike to the Arctic, Antarctic, Newfoundland, South African 
and South American stations 

Since whaling has flourished anë sull flourishes in spite of 
the practical disaspearance of the Humpback, no hardship 
would be inflicted if the killing of this species of whale were 
forbidden for a long term of years. A long term 1s necessary, 
since experience shows us that ın former cases—such as the 
Nordcaper, Greenland Right Whale and the Cachalot—where 
a whale has been over-hunted, 1ts ~ecovery 1s a very lengthy 
process For humanitarian reasons alone ıt 1s to be hoped that 
the British author:ties concerned ın this problem will press 
forward for a measure of protection—which must of necessity 
be international—of one of the mosi harmless and interesting 
inhabitants of the Seven Seas. 

J TRAVIS JENKINS. 
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ANOTHER GHOST STORY.* 


HE Dean of Wiltchester was a year older since he 
had triumphed over Geoffrey Leader in the matter 
of Miles Crow* ‘That eminent barrister had never 
ceased to puzzle over the conversion of Miles Crow, now 
the very much respected lodge-keeper at Queen’s Haven ‘The 
Dean had been right ın every detail of the affair although he 
had appeared to be not even a plausible witness ‘The one 
thing about the Dean which Geoffrey readily recognised was 
that he could not consciously tell a he, though he was quite 
capable of misleading himself as well as his friends And yet 
not only his evidence but his deductions seemed true, while 
Geoffrey, the experienced barrister, of whom it had been said 
that no witness was capable of leading him wrong, had been 
utterly decerved both by Dr. Snatchett and by Mules Crow 
himself It 1s true, he said to himself, as he and his cheery 
wife were on the way to Wiltchester for the Christmas vacation 
on the special invitation of Mrs Snatchett, it 1s true that he, 
stupid as he looks, is a very learned man, a Fellow and now 
an honorary Fellow of his College, and there must be 
something about learning, pure and simple learning, the 
* Cf Tar CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, Literary Supplement, January 1932 
VoL CXLII 
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power to reconstruct a broken fragment of Sappho or Erinna 
or a defective passage in the Diges:, that he, a second-class 
honours men who had not given his soul to scholarship, did 
not understand Geoffrey smacked his thigh with irritation 
as the train sped on amidst the falling snow ‘‘ What ıs the 
matter, my dear?” asked his wife, who was absorbed in a 
Christmas ghost story ın a famous magazine. “Old 
Snatchett,” said Geoffrey, “I have known him since I was 
a little boy, acd yet I cannot make Lim out He looks like a 
decayed turmp and yet he has beaten me at my own game ” 
“ How absurd, my dear Geoffrey He 1s a delightful old man, 
and because he sees things that you could not possibly see— 
you are ratker an infidel, you know—you abuse him You are 
tired Losing that commercial case has made you irritable 
Yet look at the fees we got”? ‘‘ Materialist,” said Geoffrey 
Mrs Leader in her new fur coat Icoked very content. “I 
wonder what problem he has now on foot,” continued Geoffrey 
“ He shall not deceive me and the Bishop again’ ‘‘ No more 
ghost stories, I hope,” said Mrs. Leader fervently “The 
last fairly frigatened me” ‘I know by Mrs Snatchett’s 
letter that there is a problem She said, ‘The Dean wants 
Geoffrey’s advice’ I don’t feel up zo bogies” Yet bogies 
enough were 12 the offing 
3 * # + 

At this very tıme the Dean was consulting the Bishop Dr 
Snatchett was ın a state of agitation only comparable to that 
which he had experienced when he had found a lost fragment 
of an eighth-century manuscript of tke Digest in the lining 
of a cunabule, a fifteenth-century cookery book which he was 
searching for a lost recipe for basting hares with white Italian 
wine But this was an even more serious matter “I tell you 
that the boy 1s bound to die and I don’t want him to die in 
the Deanery’? ‘What boy? ”? said tke Bishop, who, though 
used to Canon Snatchett’s disconnected remarks—he thought 
out part of kis sentences and sometimes part of his stories 
in his mind and uttered only the last phrases—found this one 
wholly incomprehensible “I can’t tel you the whole story 
now He is a descendant through my mother of the first of 
the pure Saxon settlers in this island The point ıs that every 
eldest son of the family always dies on his twenty-first birth- 
day It 1s a tracition and it ıs a fact He 1s coming to stay 
with us for his twenty-first birthday on New Year’s Eve Wilt- 
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chester 1s his birthplace, he was born ın my house and they 
always die ın my house I can give you a list since almost the 
days of the Roman occupation when the curse descended upon 
the family by the wicked will of Famulus Herodotus Nero, a 
descendant of the Emperor by a Greek mother How can we 
stop the curse and annihilate the curser, a creature who still 
walks not only the eartk but the Cathedral and my house?” 
The Bishop laughed He was appalled by the whirl of words, 
and yet the earnestness of the Dean made him laugh The 
whole story was absurd and unbelievable He thought it wise 
to laugh it off. ‘‘ You had better ask Geoffrey Leader,” he 
said calmly, “ and now I must attend to my correspondence ”’ 
“ Yes, I will,’’ said the Dean, and gloomily departed 
* * * * 

It was very cold weather this Christmas-tide The crypt of the 
Cathedral was unendurable, the discoveries ın the Dean’s spa- 
clous garden of priceless Roman remains were covered with virgin 
snow, the huge basement where the Dean kept his treasures, 
Roman and medieval, was very cold despite the warmth of zhe 
great house, but in the library of the Dean, with ıts great bays, 
which might have hidden anything ghostly or unghostly, there 
was warmth, thanks to the efforts of Mrs Snatchett Geoffrey 
Leader by much walking and cheeriness during the Christmas 
season had got over his fatigue, regained his temper, and was 
now ready for the Dean’s new problem Mrs Leader was 
with her hostess and one or two other guests, including Arthur 
‘Toogood (looking forward to his twenty-first birthday) and his 
widowed mother Geoffrey Leader had been carried off by 
Dr Snatchett to the library, and ın front of a delicious wood 
fire was engaged ın advising the old gentleman and incidentally 
in summing up for the twentieth time this kindly, queer-looking 
and inexplicable witness. A change had come over him, and 
to Geoffrey’s surprise the witness was abnormally clear and 
determined ‘‘I have been reproached,” he said, “by my 
wife and also by the Bishop for lack of clarity ın my statements, 
for swallowing half my words in my thoughts and for giving 
everyone only a dim idea of the facts of any case I can be 
as clear as anyone if the occasion demands and, 1f I may say so, 
I should not be an Honorary Fellow of my College had not 
they considered that my thinking powers and my powers of 
research were worthy of the greatest honour that any college 
in the world could bestow I say this because you, at times, 
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think that I am half-witted It 1s aot true.” Geoffrey ın the 
half-lhght blushed His thoughts in the train had been echoed 
by the Dean He only said, “ Well, my dear godfather, you 
are a little incoherent sometimes You assume that your 
auditors are ın your brain and not outside. But now tell 
me your tale” “It ıs not a tale,’ said the Dean, “ıt 1s 
a series of facts’? Then there followed an extraordinarily 
lucid statement of facts accompanied by a list of birth and 
death certificates stretching back into the sixteenth century, 
almost to the time of Cardinal Ximenes, who was indirectly 
responsible for the English parochial registration system 
“ You are a particular man, a barrister with no means of faith, 
and so I am fcllowing the practice of your profession so far 
as I have beer able to learn it from the solicitors to the 
Chapter.” Geoffrey heard the story. the succession of births 
and deaths in tke Deanery of a part:cular family was supported 
by documentary evidence from the middle of the sixteenth 
century It was a fact that since that date the eldest son had 
always died on his twenty-first birthday “How do you deal 
with the evidenze of his family before that date? ” he asked 
Dr. Snatckett The Dean calmly replec, “I am satisfied, 
intellectually setisfied, that the same process went on and I 
can prove 1t to your satisfaction 1f you give me tıme But trust 
me and spare yourself’? Geoffrey acqmesced His opinion 
of Dr Snetchett as a witness was transformed, and he was 
angry with himself for not realising the Dean’s abilities before 
“ I may say,” said the Dean, “ that ın the course of the Saxon 
imvasion there was a terrific conflict between the Romanised 
Celtic populaticn, a dark-skinned small people, and their 
enemies, and ore of the leaders, a noble-looking fair Saxon, 
at last capturec the soil and the site of the Cathedral and 
of this house. This site was occupied at that date by a Roman 
temple, and the destruction of the edifice was the cause of the 
subsequent everts” ‘‘I accept your werd,” said Geoffrey 
gladly He was relying on the parish registers and did not 
want to go furtker back 

At this moment there was a knock at the library door and 
the Dean, who was sitting over the glowing fire with his guest, 
said “ Come in’ in his usual furtive manner ‘There entered 
a young man whom the Dean at once recognised as his nephew, 
the person whose fate was 1n dispute, and was about to introduce 
him to his barrister friend as a member of their common 
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Oxford college and as a student of Law who intended to go 
to the Bar He was a magnificent-looking young man with 
fair hair and a manner of much youthful tact and discipline 
“ Why, uncle,’ he said, “ you are mistaking me for my 
elder twin brother My name is Sanctus Toogood You 
have never seen me before and I am only on a fleeting visit 
which I beg of you not to communicate to my mother. I come 
from the East, whither I must return at once when the purpose 
of this interview 1s fulfilled ” He sat down and accepted a 
cigarette which Geoffrey offered him ‘‘ Smoking,’’ he said 
pleasantly, ‘fıs one of the relaxations which we have not got 
in my Eastern world, though there are memories of Raleigh 
there,” and he smoked on with amused relish while his host 
regarded him with great curiosity. Geoffrey liked the look 
of the boy and the absolute simplicity and yet disciplined 
formality of his ways “ Well, what can we do for you? ” he 
said with a winning smile ‘‘ As a matter of fact, I have come 
to a deadlock with respect to Arthur which you alone can undo 
I have looked after Arthur, ın an indirect way from your point 
of view, all his life He ıs in great danger at the present 
moment He has a terrible enemy, though no one knows ıt ” 
—“ I know it,’’ interjected the Dean—‘‘ Ah yes, I had for- 
gotten you, my dear uncle He was born twenty-one years 
ago—we were born twenty-one years ago (a strange thing 1s 
time to me)—to-night at midnight. He ıs sleeping far above the 
library at the top of this great house He has the misfortune 
of being a sleep-walker on occasions and on this occasion 
he will be drawn to the window and fall to his death I cannot 
prevent ıt unless you help me I want you to change his room 
to the ground floor without notice and let me sleep (so to speak) 
in his room. If you will do this all will be well’’ “Nothing 
more easy,” said the Dean ‘‘I have a little bedroom here 
on the ground floor which I use when engaged on late research 
work’? ‘The boy smiled and rose “‘ If you will look in at 
the bedroom ın the eaves a little before midnight I will be 
there” He said good-bye without shaking hands and quietly 
departed ‘‘ This 1s a strange business,” said the Dean “I 
thought Sanctus died at birth” “ A delightful boy, so natural, 
so human,’’ said Geoffrey and relapsed into rather sleepy thought 
“ How did he get to know about the alleged danger?” ‘‘ God 
knows,” said the Dean gloomily and with emphasis 
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The silent pair brooding over the glowing fire in the half- 
hight of the afternoon were startled by another knock at the 
library door A servant entered bearing a large card The 
Dean looked at ıt It was inscribed, ‘‘ Doctor F. H Neroni,” 
and in the left-hand corner the word Bologna ‘‘ Ask the 
Doctor ın,” said the Dean gloomily A small, bearded, smiling, 
dark-faced man fotlowed the servant, and he presented to the 
Dean a letter which proved to be an introduction from the 
Professor of Civil Law ın the University of Bologna ‘The 
smiling Italian, who spoke very passable English said, “I 
have been drawn to your city by the reputation of your 
learning ın the hopes of a brief conversation on the subject of 
the paper which you will doubtless read to the forthcoming 
conference at Bologna on the very earliest association of our 
Roman law with England I have only one night to spare, and 
doubtless you can direct me to a hostelry ° The Dean, the 
acme of hospitality, thought for a moment, and then said, 
“ You of course must sleep at my house, but the Deanery 1s very 
full at the moment and I am afraid you must go to the very 
top, a not unpleasant room that looks over the whole of our 
little city’? Then he introduced the new guest to Geoffrey 
and they forthwith plunged into the Roman occupation of Wilt- 
chester and the fact that the Dean had discovered certain 
inscribed stones which he declared were transcripts of the lost 
Twelve Tables If true 1t was an exciting find, and Geoffrey 
joined in the conversation with avidity, for he was a good 
Roman lawyer. It was quite dark and nearing the dinner hour 
when the Italian guest retired to his room ın the eaves (which 
the Dean had ordered to be prepared for him) 1n order to change 
his clothes Before he went Dr Snatchett said, ‘I did not 
quite catch your name’”’ The guest, with his perpetual smile, 
said “ I believe I have some English or Celtic blood ın me, and 
there 1s a legend that my people were once in Wiltchester My 
name 1s Neron1, but I am really quite unknown except ın the 
way of research into the Regal Period of Rome ” He was gone 
in a moment and Dr Snatchett sinxing into his chair exclaimed, 
“ Angels and ministers of grace cefend us!’ “ What do you 
mean by that phrase?” said Geoffrey coldly ‘‘ Don’t you see? 
Have you no vision?” “Thank goodness, no! Dr Neroni ıs 
rather a scrap of a man, more like an Exmoor Celt than an 
Italian, but he is extremely learned, though rather too human 
ın the gross sense for my I:king’’ ‘‘ What do you mean?” 
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“ Well, to tell you the truth the aroma of a most excellent 
dinner entered the library when the maid was here last, and 
he sniffed ıt up as 1f he had not eaten anything for a week: 
too human ” Both of the men laughed, and then Arthur 
Toogood burst into the library unannounced “You must 
change, uncle We are late already ° There was a momentary 
introduction to Geoffrey, who asked some questions about the 
College and about Arthur’s hopes for the Bar He was sum- 
ming him up very carefully ‘‘I was hopmg to meet you,” 
said the boy “I couldn’t be here for Christmas and have only 
arrived to-day just in trme for my birthday to-morrow You 
see, I had some friends I wanted to visit, the people of one 
of the men at College Awfully mice people, awfully nice 
girls”? ‘ You must not fall in love before you take your 
degree,” said Geoffrey, laughing. “It wasn’t a mistake in 
your case,” said Arthur quite boldly ‘‘ Well, I had to wait ” 
“ I can watt, too ‘There ıs plenty of ume’ Geoffrey laughed 
but thought of the changes and chances of this mortal life 
They adjourned to change for a most sumptuous feast where 
the Italian stranger played a foremost and to say the truth an 
almost gluttonous part ‘‘ This ıs the day and night of my 
lfe I feel that I am coming into a new and wonderful 
heritage,” said Doctor Neron: as he absorbed glass after glass 
of the rarest vintages of Europe 
* Æ = * 

The stranger went to bed comparatively early and Arthur 
disappeared too, seeking his couch next the library im a little 
room opening out of 1: It was 11 45 pm and Geoffrey and 
the Dean were still talking ın the library “‘I gather,” said 
the lawyer, “‘ that Arthur does not obtain a vested interest in 
the estates before to-morrow If he dies to-night the property 
subject to his mother’s life interest goes to a distant branch 
of the family’? “The Italian branch, the female branch 
Arthur’s great-aunt married an Italien ”’ “Oh,” said 
Geoffrey and a strange feeling possessed him ‘“‘ Do they 
know of their rights?’ ‘‘ No, we have lost all trace of them 
A search will be made in the event of Arthur’s death, of course, 
advertisements and consuls and all that sort of thing” 
“ Funny thing that Italan turming up to-mght?” “I don’t 
think so,” said the Dean ‘‘ My discovery of the lost ‘Twelve 
Tables drew him It is ten minutes to twelve Let us peep 
in at Arthur ’’. Arthur was there sleeping the sleep of the just 
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or the unjust ‘“‘ Now,” said the Dean, ‘I will keep guard 
with my old friend Miles Crow while you and your wife will 
go and peep into the rooms in the zaves. You have warned 
your wife to keep awake?’ “ Yes, said Geoffrey, and 
departed, meeting on the way Miles Crow, as respectful as ever 
“There ıs no danger,” he heard him say to the Dean, 
“ Sanctus 1s there ” 
x * + + 

Geoflrey and his wife, with a big electric torch belonging 
to the Dean, went up four flights to the rooms ın the eaves, 
and Geoffrey, an excuse ready, knocked gently at Doctor 
Neron1’s door ‘There was no answer, and peeping in he saw 
the little figure asleep with a great fire burning on the hearth 
Mrs Snatchett looked after her guests. Then both of them 
without knocking entered into the room which Sanctus, 
unknown to Mrs Snatchett, was occupying for the mght 
There was there also a great fire for the use of Arthur The 
casement window, a huge window, was wide open despite the 
bitterness of the might The boy wes asleep, or apparently 
asleep, in bed He was very like Arthur, but there was some- 
thing about him which was not Arthur They stood by his 
bed for a moment and he opened his eyes with a smile which 
in the firelght seemed seraphic ‘‘I was waiting for you,” 
he said quietly ‘‘ We never sleep in zhe East Go now and 
wait on the stairs Go in peace” It was two minutes to 
twelve and they went and hid on the dark stairs. Hardly had 
they done so when a door opened and thzy could see the Italian 
revealed by the firelight in his room He crept to the door 
of the other room, opened it, entered and called the boy 
“Arthur,” be said, “ go to the window and lean out, jump 
out, you are in danger” They heard or thought that they 
heard the boy rise, that splendid seraphic figure whom Geoffrey 
had seen and talked with They heard, or thought that they 
heard, his voice say. ‘‘ Satan, go to thine own place.” Then 
there was a groan and presently from the precincts a flutter 
of wings and a crash Geoffrey dashed into the room. ‘There 
was no fire there He dashed his torch. The bed had been 
undisturbed They entered the Italian’s room There was a 
fire there, but the bed had been unused It was a momentary 
business, and then the Cathedral bells chimed and the clock 
clashed out the midright hour Geoffrey and his wife sped 
down to the library and found the Dean ard Miles there They 
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told them their tale and they all went to the front door, and 
in the moonlight they found a huge carrion crow dead on the 
steps They went back to the library and found a sleepy boy 
sitting before the fire in his pyjamas ‘‘I have had such a 
strange dream, uncle,” he said ‘‘ I dreamt that Sanctus, my 
twin who died at our birth, had just saved me from death A 
curious thing. Oh! Iam so sleepy I must get to bed. My 
birthday has come It ıs cold to-night’ The boy disappeared 
into his little room, and Miles said in his respectful way to 
the company, ‘‘ There are more things than are dreamt of in 
our philosophy ? ‘‘ Well, he has won again,’’ said Geoffrey 
as they went upstairs J E G DE MONTMORENCY 
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THE CAMBRIDGE ANCIENT HISTORY.* 


For the English reader, whether the specialist or the general 
reader, Dr T Rice Holmes’ works on The Conquest of Gaul, 
Ancient Britain and the Invasion of Juhus Cæsar and the Roman 
Republic, have hitherto served as brilliant contributions to a 
period of singular importance in the history of the ancient world 
As the products of a single hand marked by the thought and 
great learning of a notable literary personality these works are 
remarkable and ın the ninth volume of the Cambridge Ancient 
History Dr Rice Holmes’ contribution to the great theme of 
the Campaigns of Cæsar ın Gaul and Britain 1s formally recog- 
nsed But The Roman Republic is nearly ten years old and 
there have been important books and articles published since 
then Dr Holmes’ volumes on the Architect of the Roman 
Empire, however, teke us to 1928 ın the way of Continental 
and English literature, and in the last volume of the Cambridge 
History his contribution to the great theme of the work of 
Augustus will be also of special moment 

The ninth volume of the Cambridge History deals with that 
period of the Roman Republic which begins with the Gracchi 
and ends with Cesar ‘The succession of great men, Tiberius 
Gracchus, and Gaius Gracchus, Marius, Sulla, Pompey, Crassus, 
Cicero, Cæsar, is more than adequetely set forth in the fitful 
scene where Rome and her Republic, internally weak, incom- 
petent to face economic changes, rent with discord and civil 

*The Cambridge Ancient History Volume IX The Roman Republic 


133-44 BC Edited by S A Cook, F E Adcock and M P Charlesworth 
Cambridge at the University Press 37s 6d net 
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war, was nevertheless the most formidable in the world. 


By the side of civil wars and defeats, misgovernment and 
the corruption of politics, must b2 set a series of achievements 
of which any people might be justly proud, so that neither 
Rome nor the world despaireé of the Republic When 
Augustus laid the foundations of the Princtpate, he was 
building on a political prestige and a military predominance 
which the vicissitudes of the previous century had failed to 
destroy 


Mr F E Adcock’s estimate of Cesar ıs probably the right 
one ‘To the politicians of his own day he remained an “‘ incal- 
culable ”? force, but they judged him by themselves. 


Yet his gemus was the hard practical gemus of Rome 
raised to the highest power he was a keen edge on the old 
blade But he reached power late, too late for patience 
The impulses of fifteen years o? tremendous activity still 
spurred him, but he was tiring; ‘‘ satis diu vel naturee vixi 
vel gloriz.’? His health was breaking, he had few friends 
and no one whom he would trust to help him bear the 
burden as Octavian was to trust Agrippa For this reason he 
could not admit Tıme to his counsils, nor share them with 
others ‘Thus he became, ın a sense, un-Roman ın the last 
year of his life There came a clash between his genius 
and the Roman steady tradition, and in the clash he was 
broken, with plans unachieved and plans unmade He had 
shown the world the greatest of the Romans, but he was 
not the creator of a new epoch Whatever he might have 
done, he had as yet netther destroyed the Republic nor made 
the Principate. Huis life had set an example of autocracy 
which his death converted into a warning . The Roman 
world became ready to welcome th2 Empire that was peace 
Cæsar had done much for the Staze in his reforms, but he 
did Rome no greater service than by his death. 


This estimate will have many critics, but the facts seem to 
support it, though some facts perhaps may be discovered to 
support the view that Cæsar was really the predecessor of 
, Octavian and gave the conception of the Principate to that great 
man, a man who was probably greater than Cæsar himself while 
possessing his qualities of perfect calmness cf judgment and his 
gift of friendship 

The new volume does important work in treating in scientific 
fashion the themes of the relationship af Reme to the East, of 
Roman provincial government (a subject with which the ordinary 
readers have hitherto acquainted themseives in W T Arnold’s 
very excellent book originally publish2d ın 1906) from the 
skilled pen of Mr G H Stevenson and thesRome that Cicero 
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has made famous. In the preface ıt 1s truly said that ‘‘ the 
erudition of Varro was no more than an extreme form of the 
scholarship possessed by many members of the Roman aristo- 
cracy.” Roman culture, indeed, ın the days of Cæsar and Cicero 
had come to have “a meaning of its own,” ın art as well as 
letters It ıs just to lay stress on the subtlety, the vanity and 
the tact of Cicero, but he had another side A weak man ın 
some ways, he had many saving virtues, and he was undoubtedly 
a very great lawyer not only as an orator but in the realm of 
jurisprudence He was a thinker cast by misfortune into the 
wrong age, an age which brought out his political faults and 
his political cruelties and vanities In another age he would 
have been a greater man, the co-equal of Francis Bacon ‘The 
growth of law ın the period ıs dealt with ın very learned fashion 
by Professor de Zulueta, and this chapter—he desires to 
acknowledge the influence of Professor W W Buckland—will 
be of substantial value not only ın obtaining a fuller grip of the 
inwardness of the late Republican period, but for the practical 
use of all students of Roman law The excellent chapter on 
the Art of the Roman Republic by Dr Eugenie Strong will be 
invaluable to students—particularly ın the field of origins A 
great feature of this book are the noble bibliographies which 
place the student of the subject of the Roman Republic ın touch 
with the many volumes, monographs and special articles that 
continue to illustrate the vast theme J EG peM 


* * * 


SAINT MICHAEL'S MOUNT.“ 


The question of the situation of Ictis, the mysterious island 
which according to Diodorus Siculus was the emporium for 
tin destined for Gaul, and the equally mysterious island of 
Mictis named by Pliny on the authority of Timaeus, which was 
possibly the same island, has been fiercely discussed It has been 
suggested that the Isle of Thanet 1s Ictis, but this view has been 
abandoned, though maintained by Elton and Professor Rhys 
Professor Ridgeway destroys that argument but advances 
another which 1s as faulty, the argument that Ictis is the Isle 
of Wight St Myichael’s Mount had long been suggested as 
Ictis, and Dr Rice Holmes supports that theory heartily in 
his Ancient Britain ‘This view ıs also taken, with overwhelm- 


* Samt Mtchael’s Mount By the Rev T Taylor Cambridge at the 
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ing force, by Canon T. Taylor, the very accomplished Celtic 
scholar, ın his new and welcome booz which traces the history 
of Saint Michael’s Mount from the 2arliest times and gives a 
wonderful account of the Priory aad other buildings But 
Canon Teylor does not accept tae German view adopted by 
Dr Holmes as to the identity of Ictis or Mictis He considers 
that wherever 
Mictis may have been situated, ıt was, according to 
Timaeus, six days’ sail from Britam And therefore it 
could not have been the Ictis spcken of by Diodorus which 
was at ebb tide a peninsula of Britain ‘The Scilly Isles do 
not answer this description, which are less than one day’s 
sail ftom Land’s End If we suppose Mictis to have been 
one cf the islands on the west coast of Brittany we shall 
probably be httle short of the mark We may even go so 
far as to identify those islands with the Cassiterides 
The difficulty 1s contained in the phrase ‘ six days’ sail from 
Britain ’’ Can it mean, as Mullenhoff supposes, that the six 
days’ sail from Britain ıs Pliny’s confusion of Mictis with 
Thule, which he says, in an earlier passage, was “sıx days’ 
sail northward from Britain?’ Taere is a great temptation to 
accept Caron Taylor’s common-sense solution, but the point 
1s still open for discussion 
In any event we are justified in zhe view that Ictis was Saint 
Michael’s Mount, and Canon Taylo- takes us through the 
religious history of the Mount from tke tıme when ıt was a 
refuge for Celtic hermits such as St. Cadoc In these early 
and Saxon days first the hermits azd then the monks were 
road menders, bridge-repairers and abcve all (on that dangerous 
coast), lighthouse-keepers Up co “he Conquest, however, 
priests and not monks were in contrcl of the island Mount 
St Michael on the other hand was în charge of Benedictine 
monks from the middle of the tenth century Canon Taylor 
unravels the rather confused historical material relating to the 
two islands which came under one cverlord on the Norman 
Conquest of England The Corrish Mount, however, bore 
the name of St Michael before the Conquest Was the identity 
of name with that of the Norman Mount accidental or did ıt 
spring from the same alleged muiractlous appearance of the 
Archangel ın the eighth century? In any event the first Anglo- 
Norman charter may be applied tc erher Mount, though the 
supremacy of the Norman Mount was assured at an early date 
and the Cornish Mount was a priory controlled by the Abbey 
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of Mont St Michel ‘‘ Whether the Abbot of Mont St Michel 
ever administered the patronage of the churches of St Clement 
and St Hilary we have been unable to discover’? But the 
control of the Norman Abbot over the Priory is admitted 

In 1424 the patronage passed into the hands of the Abbey 
of Syon and at the Reformation the Mount with its lands, fairs 
and markets was confiscated, and Canon Taylor gives a list 
of the jewels and ornaments contained in the official but 
unsigned and undated inventory The property in the Mount 
eventually passed in 1659 to John St Aubyn ‘“‘ While other 
and greater monasteries, like Tavistock and Tywardreath, have 
been left without one stone upon another, that of St Michael’s 
Mount, owing ın some measure to its commanding position, 
but chiefly to the loving care of its owners, still affords 
abundant evidence of its past as a priory and a fortress and a 
home’? Canon Taylor gives a delightful account of its Priors, 
of its outstanding personalities (not forgetting Perkin Warbeck) 
military and civil, and of the somewhat violent independence 
of the Cornish character as displayed ın various rebellions 
The names of all who were fined for supposed complicity in 
the Warbeck insurrection are contained in an appendix of great 
interest to those who are engaged in genealogical research It 
1s altogether a delightful volume from a true Cornish scholar 


J E.G Dw M. 
RAMILLIES AND THE UNION WITH 
SCOTLAND.* 


The second volume of Professor Trevelyan’s England under 
Queen Anne 1s a litle less dramatic but not less interesting 
than the first Ramulles and the Umon with Scotland* shows 
Marlborough and Godolphin still in command, the genius of 
the soldier and the wisdom of the financier enabling England 
to take the lead in curbing the power of France But Ramullies 
and Oudenarde were less decisive than Blenheim ‘The latter 
saved Europe from French hegemony, while the former failed 
to bring peace. The Professor still admires Marlborough, but 
as the story advances he becomes increasingly critical of his 
statesmanship Peace could and should have been made after 
the victories of 1708, instead of insisting on the eviction of the 
Bourbon ruler from Spain. 
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Parallel with the failure of the Government to make a satis- 
factory peace at the earliest moment went the loosening of the 
ties between the Marlboroughs and the Queen Everyone knows 
how Mrs. Masham supplanted Sarah, and how the fortunes of 
Ministers and parties were affected by the change ‘The story 
begins ın this volume and will be completed ın the next, when 
the Tories are called in to make the peace for which the time 
was long overdue ‘The confusion of domestic politics is clearly 
described ‘The Queen desired to remain above and independent 
of parties, but she was not strong enough to play such a part 
This volume teaches the need for a Prime Minister which 
Walpole was shortly to supply Our author, as usual, provides 
us with a brilliant series of portraits and adds new touches to 
those painted in the previous volume Marlborough remains 
the dominating figure, but he was not pure gold like Prince 
Eugene Peterborough, the romantic soldier and adventurer, 
comes out rather badly The Queen, as before, appears well- 
meaning but ineffectual 

Besides the great war, which forms the mam theme of the 
story, the Union with Scotland is fully and vividly described 
It occurred, as Professor Trevelyan reminds us, not because the 
relations of the two countries were goad brt because they were 
bad The predominant partner wished for it 1n order to secure 
the acceptance of the Hanoverian succession and tc avoid national 
danger , but, though hotly opposed, the terms were fair. Scot- 
land kept her soul and her personality, and the enduring benefits 
were mutual 





SHORTER REVIEWS. 


Ludendorff the Tragedy of a Specialist, by Herr Karl Tschuppik 
(translated from the German by Mr W H Johnston),* is mainly 
an account of Genera! Ludendorff’s career ducing che Great War 
During a greater part of the conflict, Ludeadorif, with Hindenburg, 
conducted the operations of the German armies, and there 1s little 
doubt that he was an extremely able commander Tannenberg 
and the Masurian Lakes are evidence of this But, as Herr 
Tschuppik shows, he was not a great general He had neither the 
tmagination nor the personality of a genius like Napoleon His 
vision was bounded by the field of battle and his tactical concep- 
tions were regulated by the principles laid down by von Schlieppen 
But within these limits he showed extreme ability “ Ludendorff 
knew no uncertainty, his confidence in himself and his abilities 
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rested upon a sure foundation of acquired knowledge and inborn 
personal qualities In every detail he was the pupil of Alfred von 
Schlieppen, the last great master who moulded the form of the 
Prussian General Staff’? The narrowness of his vision 1s shown 
in his conduct since the waz He regards the German people as 
a chosen race, destined to obtain a maximum of power But the 
new Germany is not to be a free country Its destiny lies in 
subjection to a military caste ‘‘ Ludendorff will remain inex- 
plicable, as will many of the mamifestations of the secularised 
variant of Prussian theology so long as it 1s not grasped that the 
heaven of its votaries ends at Potsdam lLudendorff’s Deity 1s an 
incredibly meagre being He has created the world so that his 
creatures—none other than Ludendorff’s Germany—mught reach 
perfection To this end they must wage wars How wars are 
to be waged 1s known to the Prussian General Staff °? Hus post-war 
record shows the limits of his personality. 

Ca * * 


In James Stansfeld, A Victorian Champion of Sex Equalty,* 
Mr and Mrs Hammond have brought an almost forgotten figure 
back to life and have written an important chapter of the social 
history of modern England ‘There are three main aspects of the 
life of Stansfeld, to all of which full justice ıs done The first 
1s his intimate friendship with Mazzin1, whom he leained to know 
through the family of his wife, and in whose cause he was 
indirectly compelled to resign his office ın the Palmerston Ministry 
The second is his pazliamentary and admumistrative career, 
culminating ın useful work for the reform of Local Government 
as a member of Gladstone’s fiist Cabinet It was characteristic 
of his courage and foresight that he appointed the first woman 
inspector, and indeed he would have left a deeper mark on 
legislation had he not saczificed his political career to an 1mperious 
call of conscience For in 1874, when Gladstone was defeated, 
Stansfeld ranked with Bright and Forster among the leaders of 
the left wing of the Party At this moment the third and most 
significant phase of his career begins, and ıt is to the noble crusade 
of his later years that our authors devote the larger part of their 
work ‘The Contagious Diseases Acts, passed ın the ’sixties with 
the object of safeguarding the health of our soldiers and sailors, 
divided and excited public opinion as nothing had done for many 
years The official world and the doctors were generally in favour 
of the Acts, while the opposition was brilliantly led by Mrs 
Josephine Butler A Royal Commission of Inquiry appointed in 
1870 satisfied neither party, and the Government Bill of 1872 was 
denounced by the itepealers as a compromise and withdrawn 
Stansfeld only came imto the movement ın 1874, but henceforth he 
was its undisputed Parliamentary leader ‘The story of the dis- 
agreements, the disappointments and the ultimate triumph ın 1886 
1s admirably told, and although the sympathies of the authors are 
naturally with the repealers, they are scrupulously fair to the 
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authors and defenders of the Acts, among whom were included men 
of high character and position ın Chtrch and State It 1s curious 
that the name of Stansfeld should have been almost forgotten, 
while that of Mrs Butler ıs known to us all This admurable 
volume, written with the wide knowledge and the literary distinc- 
tion which we associate with 1ts authors, should repair the injustice 
of time to one of the most chivalrous and self-sacrificing reformers 
of the nineteenth century 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


In his interesting work on ‘‘ The Psychology of a Primitive 
People a Study of the Australian Aborigine’’* by Professor 
Stanley D Porteus, the Professor of Clinical Psychology in the 
University of Hawan, an elaborate account 1s given of aboriginal 
environment and aboriginal intelligence, the latter being obtained 
by the epplication of psycho-pkys:cal and <emperament and 
intelligence tests Professor Porteus comes to the conclusion that 
“the aborigines’ response to tests of prudence and planming 
capacity, discrimination of form and special relations ın test 
material familiar to them was little 1f any inferior to that of 
whites . They are not unintelhgent, but are certainly 
imadaptable to a civilised environment ’’ What is a “‘ civilised 
environment’?? A New York mullionaire subjected to such 
imtelligence tests some years ago was said to have the intelligence 
of a child of nine In fact an 2xemmation of the Australian 
aborigines ın regard to what may be called natural jurisprudence 
shows a very high degree of intelligence Their tribal structure, 
from the pomt of view of a lawyer, 1s more elaborate than any- 
thing known ın the tribal history of Europe or Ámerica 


Sır W H Bragg’s Christmas lectures at the Royal Institution 
are famous, and it is a delight to know that his sıx lectures on 
“ Concerning the Nature of Things,’’+ which were delivered in 
1923-4 aud have been printed and reprinted five times, are now 
in Bell’s Popular Science series ‘The discoveries of recent years 
in physical science are of such a striking and revolutionary nature 
that they have to be popularised, zhat ıs to be made part of the 
o1dinary outlook of the ordinary citizen But there are difficulties, 
as Sir William Bragg says in his preface, not only ın understand- 
ing the minuteness of the scale on which the action and properties 
of the atoms must be 1epresented, but involving also the funda- 
mental question, whether the ord nary human mind ıs capable 
of understanding the conception of arrangements in space Sur 
William Bragg thinks that this difficulty can be overcome for the 
ordinary non-mathematical mind and in his lectures he ın fact 
overcomes the difficulty Those who strive to follow and illustrate 
the lectuzer’s reason:ng by three-dimensional models of their own 
will find mstructions for the best models of atomic structure in 
a final Note to this very admirable and attractive book 


* Arnold 30s net 
+G Bell & Sons 4s. 6d net 
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HE economic situation to-day ıs dominated by the fact 

that, during the twentieth century, the general public 

policy of the world has been prejudicial to wealth And 
this 1s true whether we define wealth in the large and noble 
sense of Ruskin: “ There is no wealth but life’, or whether 
we understand the term ın its ordinary acceptation If our mean- 
ing be the Ruskin1an one, then we have to realise that, accord- 
ing to the researches of the League of Nations, the budgetary 
expenditure of the leading States of Christendom, not to men- 
tion others, consists, to the extent of some 70 per cent , of pay- 
ments for past wars and for wars to come Or again, let us 
recall the statement made, as recently as 1930, by the British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer : “ Every one of the Great Powers 
of the World, except Germany, who has been compulsorily dis- 
armed, 1s spending much more on armaments than it spent before 
the Great War The nations of Europe are spending annually 
on armaments £520 millions The world expenditure on this 
purpose 1s £900 millions * of which 60 per cent 1s expended by 
European countries, about 20 per cent by the United States, and 
20 per cent by the rest of the world’? So, if wealth be life, 
ıt 1s 1n sore peril. 

If, on the other hand, we define wealth not as Ruskin did, but 
in its commoner meaning, even so, the same reflection holds 
good During these last few years, very specially, wealth has 
had to undergo a furtous attack of Governmental measures aimed 
at ıt from every country in the world A bombardment of tariffs, 
restrictions, priorities, controls, licences, prohibitions, prefer- 
ences, price fixations, contingents, monopolies, anti-dumping 
measures, embargoes, moratoria, exchange vetoes, stand-still 
arrangements, inflations, deflations and deficits, has smitten 
wealth so forcibly that, ın the last few years, the international 
commerce of the world, already so seriously disorganised by the 
World War, has been more than halved What ıs the true cause 
of this extraordinary attempt at commercial suicide? Has “ the 
Economic Man ” turned felo de se? By some strange irony, we 
may remark that the root cause of this apparently insane conduct 
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1s not economic, but ethical, and Las sprung not from madness, 
but from morality 

The fundamental explanation of all this 1s that, during about 
a century and a half prior to 1914, numaniry has been acting 
in a way never known before. Under the impulse of a perfectly 
righteous morality, 1f ıt had been more restraimed, genus homo 
multiplied itself during that period bevond all precedent. Philo- 
progenitive to a degree, the race dcubl2d its numbers during the 
nineteenth century, expanding to more than 1,700 million per- 
sons Add to this that, prior to the Great Waz, the population 
of the world was still increasing at such a prodigious rate as to 
double itself in another sixty years To look only at England 
and Wales, whereas, during the seven centuries subsequent to 
the Norman Conquest, our numbers had advanced very slowly, 
from 1750 to 1914 they increased by six times. This stupendous 
pullulation of peoples carried with it some serious dangers 
These, however, might possibly have been avo:ded but for one 
unfortunate circumstance ‘This circumstance was that, whereas, 
ın antiquity and in medieval times, the most competent states- 
men and rulers entertained a just conception of the final end of 
public policy, this conception was repudiated and reversed by 
our modern authorities during the last 400 years For, while 
the former aimed at a world ın political unity, and laboured 
for that mighty ideal not without acceptance, the statesmen of 
the last four centuries have busied themselves, with extra- 
ordinary but erroneous energy, in favour of the precisely 
opposite plan, that 1s, with the establishment of a whole swarm 
of separate and rival nations, a policy which Las found its most 
recent and extreme expression ın tie ‘ self-determination ”’ of 
the Versailles Conference. 

The consequence 1s that we moderns ive either ın the glare of 
perpetual wars or in the devastated areas left ın the track of 
wars, with the final result that Christendom to-day, not to speak 
of the world at large, bids fair to be rumed by its own passions 
By a peculiar mischance ıt was into a world thus disorganised 
into nations and thus wracked by the fire and brimstone of 
immemorial hatreds that there stepped the innumerable heirs and 
heiresses of the Industrial Revolution They imbibed the fevers 
of nationality as inevitably as the air around them Blood 
pressure rose The final explosion oczurred For the rulers 
of men had lost control of humani-y, and humanity had lost 
control of itself So that, ın sum, the ultimate author of the 
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Great War, with its following sea of troubles, was not so much 
the Kaiser of Germany, or the Emperor of Austria, or the Czar 
of Russia, as a certain sedate and discreet bourgeois—Pater- 
familias 

Nevertheless, so faz from giving way to despair or cynicism, 
we may even prophecy as economists that man will presently 
regain control of his own fortunes. For in an unostentatious 
manner a great economic process has been ın action since the 
closing period of tke nineteenth century, which will tell 
eventually in favour of human harmony and progress In plain 
terms, our birth rate which for some centuries was about 35 5 
per 1,000 has been experiencing a rapid fall It ıs nowadays 
about 17 per 1,000, a fall of 51 per cent in comparatively a 
few years’ space And so with other peoples ‘Therefore we may 
venture to hope that the time 1s coming when man, already the 
master of nature, will be the master of mankind too. 

This, however, ıs not all There ıs a more immediate ground 
for economic optimism However much wealth ıs being 
threatened by war expenditure and dislocated by 1mpediments 
to its distribution, its creation has not, so far, been stopped. 
It 1s true that at the close of the War the major preoccupation 
of the Supreme Economic Council in 1919 was that production 
would fail in future to meet the necessities of mankind America 
was summoned ın aid, and performed a work of human salvage 
with a success for ever to be associated with the name of Herbert 
Hoover. There was, indeed, a widespread shortage of ımportant 
food-stuffs and raw materials Yet already by 1925 all this defi- 
ciency was righted ‘To compare 1925 with 1913, there was an 
increase ın world population during that period of about 5 per 
cent But there was a simultaneous increase in the production 
of food-stufis of ro per cent, and in the production of raw 
materials of 25 per cent And from 1925 to 1929 this accelera- 
tion- proceeded on the same lines, largely owing 1n the latter case 
to the recovery of Europe, as distinguished from the other conti- 
nents, during those years The evident conclusion to be drawn 
from these considerations is that, though the wealth of the 
world 1s in grave peril, partly from wars to blot ıt out and partly 
from walls to block it, ıt 1s still, or was until very recently, in 
full force of unconquered productivity 

There is yet another ground for optimism The innumerable 
restrictions on the interchange of wealth already mentioned 
apply to the imparts of each nation Each nation, while adverse 
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to its own import trade, 1s very desirots of fostering its exports 
The reason of this appears to be the idea that exports by them- 
selves will furnish employment to the citizens, and also the 
correct and honourable view that the ration’s debts can only be 
paid ın that way For the system of international finance has 
been to divide the world into two sections the rich nations have 
lent the poorer ones money for their wars and for the develop- 
ment of their wealth For the repayments thus involved exports 
must be continued. Hence, with th2 continued existence of 
exports, ıt is impossible to destroy international trade For, in 
sum, the expatriated exports of the world find a home, even 
though a dog’s home, somewhere It ıs true that ıt 1s rather 
international dumping than internatioral trada which is now in 
vogue It is true also that prices tumble and fluctuate wildly 
in this chaotic process Nevertheless, at long last the exchanges 
of the world do continue, for the trm2 and somehow. Since, then, 
for these reasons wealth still has a future, let us have by all 
means a World Economic Conference. 

The summons of a World Economic Conference was first 
mooted by the Lausanne Conference, which met on June 16th, 
1932, and came to an agreement on July ath In ıts final 
Instrument, No V, the Conference invited the League of Nations 
to convoke a Conference on Monetary and Economic Questions, 
in order to concert ‘‘ The measures necessary to solve the other 
economic and financial difficulties which are responsible for, 
and may prolong, the world crisis’’ Notice, from the use 
of the words “the other,” that the Lausanne Conference 
assumed that it had settled the question of Reparations and 
War Debts Representatives from tae chief nations of the 
League, from the United States, and from the League itself, 
were to form a Preparatory Committee, which Committee in 
its turn was to deal partly with eccnomic and partly with 
financial questions. In estimating what such a Conference can 
accomplish, ıt 1s as well to recall the disastrous failure of the 
World Economic Conference of 1927 It was attended at 
Geneva by the representatives of no less than fifty nations, and 
its Final Report was unanimously approved In announcing 
it to the world the President of the Conference hailed the attain- 
ment of “a real and permanent result: it goes far beyond the 
hopes which were cherished when you began your labours ” 
The President added that the Confererce ‘‘ marked the begin- 
ning of a new era,” as all Conferences, and.even some Com- 
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muittees, do The Report declared that “ the time has come to 
put an end to the increases ın tariffs and to move in the opposite 
direction.” It only remained for the delegates to disperse in 
order to ‘‘ disseminate and secure the triumph of the truths 
which we have formally proclaimed’ In dissolving, the 
Conference set up an Economic Consultative Committee, which 
at its first meeting in 1928 was able hardily to report that 
“ the effect of the Conference has already substantially checked 
the upward movement of tariffs which was already ın full swing 
in May 1927 ” Let us draw a veil on these sad illusions, which 
were finally dispersed by the Hawley-Smoot tariff of the United 
States 

There are six main measures which, 1f accomplished, would 
restore the economic prosperity of the world: (x) Disarmament, 
(2) Abolition of war debts, (3) Abolition of trade restrictions, 
(4) Stabilisation of currencies, (5) Balancing of budgets by 
individual nations, and (6) Co-ordination by individual enter- 
prise of products internationally used In spite of the order 
in which these are named they are all essentially ınter- 
connected, without disarmament measures war debts will not 
readily be disposed of, while war debts, in their turn, entail 
trade restrictions, and the latter fundamentally invalidate 
monetary stability Finally, monetary stability cannot be 
attained without the balancing of budgets, and the co-ordination 
of production is not worth achieving if extravagant budgets 
annihilate the profits of industry However that may be, the dis- 
armament problem is not a matter for this Economic 
Conference, for the reason that, throughout 1932, a separate 
Disarmament Conference has been in session Next, war 
debts also are presumably outside the scope of the Economic 
Conference, however vitally they concern the economics of the 
world. Further, the balancing of budgets and the co-ordination 
of production are not strictly relevant to the work of the 
Conference Therefore, 1ts proper scope should be confined to 
the existing trade restrictions which throttle international com- 
merce, and to the stabilisation of currencies 

As regards the existing trade restrictions, leaving tarıffs 
aside for the moment, their undue growth 1s to be accounted 
for as follows Prior to the War the international investment 
policy of the world was mainly led by Great Britain and was 
principally devoted very wisely to constructive purposes Since 
the War, Britayn having fallen out of the picture, the invest- 
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ment policy of the world has been wild and chaotic, being partly 
devoted to shoring vp bankrupt debtor nations and partly to 
gambling ın the form of short-term money ‘This has happened 
because Europe, after the War, was hugely indebted to the 
United States, and for some years nothing was done to collect 
these debts. Then impossible arrangements were made In 
order to pay, Europe borrowed hugely from the United States 
But in 1929 the latter abruptly stopped lending, and the world 
has been ın collapse ever since As the British Note of 
December ist. 1932, says of the yeer 1929° ‘*‘ The lenders who 
had for five years so liberally poured their capital into Conti- 
nental Europe withdrew such funds as were immediately 
recoverable Since then the world has been living under the 
stress of repeated shocks—in all directions there are signs of 
the paralysis of trade, and the threat of bankruptcy and a 
financial collapse ’’ In its second Annual Report the Bank for 
International Settlements speaks or the urgent necessity for 
“ reducing the quantity of short-term credit ın the :nter- 
national market or its transformation into more permanent 
capital’; while the Macmillan Report of 1931 expressed the 
hope that ıt would be under the egis of the Bank of Inter- 
national Settlements that this problem would be taken ın hand 
Here, then, ıs work for the Economic Conference In a word, 
since the trade of the world ıs being wrecked by extravagant 
trade restrictions, and since the carse of these is the world’s 
erratic investment policy. ıt 1s this latter to which international 
co-operation should be directed 

As regards the abolition of the other branch of trade restric- 
tions, tarifis, this involves the difficulty that they are all the 
rage everywhere, that they supply funds to budgets, and that 
Great Britain, the former free trade leader, has reversed her 
policy The Conference of 1933, therefore, unlike that of 1927, 
must act within limits The practical policy here must be to 
institute the plan of regional low-tariff arrangements To do 
this brings us up at onze against the problem of the most- 
favoured-nation Clause; for 1f a nation makes such regional 
arrangements, under the operation of the most-favoured-nation 
Clause it must extend the benefits thus secured to the other 
nations outside the regional arrangements with which it has 
commercial treaties embodying the most-favoured-nation Clause 
In these circumstances ıt has been proposed to denounce such 
treaties in order to clear the way fcr regional arrangements 
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This, however, must be considered too drastic a plan, and, by 
the way, hardly suitable for Great Britain which, hitherto, 
either by treaty, by Gomestic law, or by customary practice has 
enjoyed the benefit of the Clause in almost all important 
markets This ıs not to say that we are not mjured by rising 
tariffs. And besides, the modern practice of minutely sub- 
divided tarıff headings hurts us, as 1t does the rest of the world 
It 1s true that under the Ottawa Agreement we ourselves have 
ignored the most-favoured-nation Clause, acting on the theory 
that the Empire 1s a unity, and over-riding the fact that at 
Geneva the component parts of the Empire have the status of 
separate nations Still, when all is said, our present policy 
appears to be not to abandon this Clause 

To solve this problem, Sir Arthur Salter has proposed the 
following principles for consideration ' 

Firstly, the object of the scheme should be to promote freer 
trade, the progressive removal of barriers, and equal opportunity 
for all. Next, the negotiating States should not increase tariffs 
against each other or non-participating States, unless the latter 
raise their tariffs Thirdly, the more equal tariff levels should 
be progressively arr:ved at, and within the group there should 
be the most complete and unrestricted application of the most- 
favoured-nation Clause, based upon a standard classification 
Lastly, the association should be open on equal terms to all 
countries; while those who do not enter the association, but 
whose tariffs are as low as the lowest ın the association, should 
be given the advantage of the lower duties without themselves 
being under any obligation to impose higher tarifis against 
outside countries 

As regards the monetary problem before the Conference, the 
point of view of the British Government was officially stated, 
on December 21st last, to be as follows Our task, ın conjunc- 
tion with the other Powers, ‘‘ would obviously be to devise some 
satisfactory standard of international exchange’? The Govern- 
ment “ has not ruled out the possibility of a return to gold ” 
Further, “ everyone wanted a rise ın the wholesale price of 
commodities, and then to keep them on a stable level, but it 
would only be as a result of an agreement reached at an Inter- 
national Conference that they could reach a standard which 
would keep the exchange firm” In all this the political crux 
1s threefold: 1f you can raise prices by international monetary 
action, to what point are you to raise them in order to please 
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the world, and, further, how can. you bind the whole world 
to abstain thenceforth from doing anything more than keeping 
“the exchange firm,’’ and maintain-ng wholesale prices “ on- 
a stable level ”? The monetary merges rapidly into the political 
question 

As regards the metallic basis of the suggested international 
standard of value, some months ago ıt might have been supposed 
that gold had beea proved to be a failare ın this respect Thus 
Professor Gustav Cassel wrote : “‘ Ever since the War a growing 
scarcity of gold has threatened the wcrld, with the consequence 
of the continued lowering of commod:ty prices’? Since then, 
however, the battle has gone the other way The Gold Delega- 
tion appointed by the Financial Committee of the League of 
Nations has dealt exhaustively with the statistical data of the 
world’s gold stock, the supply of new gold, and its distribution 
The Delegation ın its Report of May 1932 records its opinion 
that “ The world total gold stock of monetary gold, apart from 
any consideration as to its distribution among different 
countries, has at all times in recent years been adequate to 
support the credit structure legitimately required by world trade, 
and that the rapid decline ın prices wkich began ın 1929 cannot 
be attributed to any deficiency in the gold supply considered 
in this sense’? In other words, gold 1s still a good horse to 
ride but has been grievously mishandled For instance, about 
three-quarters of the world’s gold stocks are in the US A and 
France To remedy such maladjustment rules would have to 
be drawn up and administered, let us suggest, by the Bank 
of International Settlements ın its character of the Central 
Bank of the Central Banks 

Such rules should aim at correcting any fall of prices due 
to gold scarcity by means of an agreement whereby the countries 
with a gold surplus should agree to use ıt more ltberally as a 
basis of credit, or, failing that, such surplus gold could be lent 
to the Bank .of International Settlements The latter could 
itself relend it to the nations short of gold, or could even, I 
imagine, utilise ıt itself as the basis for issuing 1ts own inter- 
national currency If, ın spite of all thus, gold were too scarce 
and still forced down prices, the uni-ed banks of the world 
could be induced simultaneously to de-value their gold currency, 
that 1s, could design and proclaim a simultaneous and equal 
percentage reduction ın the gold content of the standard of each 
country This world be tantamount to providing that the stock 
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of gold available for the current transactions of the world was 
increased by that percentage 

It should, however, be realised that the dominion and sway 
of gold ıs always fluctuating and has recently receded fast 
After the War inconvertible paper currencies were all the vogue. 
Then from 1925 onwards no less than twenty countries rushed 
on to the Gold Standard Since 1930 about the same number 
have rushed off, with the result that the sterling standard ıs now 
pre-eminent in these latter cases ailing a generally accepted 
Gold Standard, an agreement will have to be reached between 
the sterling and the Gold Standard countries, not to mention 
any others, as the next best means of attaining better prices 
followed by price stability 

Lastly, 1f the World Economic Conference fail to tackle trade 
restrictions and the monetary problem, we may expect that it 
will follow the example of the World Economic Conference 
of 1927, with, let us hope, more fortunate results That Con- 
ference, in dying, bequeathed to the world an Economic Con- 
sultative Committee The world did not show itself grateful 
for that legacy Let us be optimistic enough to anticipate that 
the world will be more grateful 1f the World Economic Con- 
ference of 1933 bequeaths to mankind a World Economic 
Council. 

GEORGE PEEL 


FRANCE: POLITICAL, FINANCIAL, AND 
DIPLOMATIC 


HE French political situation, though frequently mis- 
understood, can be simply explained in terms similar to 
those I us2d on the morrow of the 1932 elections No 
effective government is possible that does not admit the 
Moderates , but tne Radicals still prezer, as in 1924, to rely on 
the aid of the scornful Socialists The Socialists, enjoying their 
position immensely, promised practically nothing to the Radicals, 
but compelled the Radicals to do their bidding, at least nega- 
tively This means that none of the thorough-going reforms 
which are badly needed, especially ın finances, can be carried 
out, and as the Government can be overthrown whenever 
Moderates and Soctalists are tired of 1:, or whenever they think 
ıt would be interesting to have a change, it seems likely that 
there will be a succession of comparetively 1mpotent cabinets 
Finally, as ın 1925, ıt will be realised that the choice 1s between 
confusion end collapse, on the one hand, and what is called a 
government of union, or concentratior, on the other At that 
time ıt will be necessary to find a man who will command 
the respect of Radicals and Moderates alike—a man who 1s, 
ın some sense, above party Formerly M. Poincaré admirably 
filled that rôle It ıs not yet apparent who can impose his 
authority, and who can reconcile the two sections of the bour- 
geois deputies Political prophets are already pronouncing the 
name of M Gaston Doumergue, the ex-President; but the 
time 1s not ripe, and history does not repeat itself in detail, 
and M Doumergte 1s unwilling to be drawn from his retire- 
ment 
The only alternative to this solution of the political problem 
—for the governments of equivocation headed by M Herriot 
and M Paui-Boncour, were rightly or wrongly regarded as little 
more than stop-gaps—is a real co-operation of Radicals and 
Socialists. If they could work together on a genuine programme 
they could almost :gnore the Centre groups, though some sup- 
port from the Centre groups would undoubtedly be forthcoming 
But even were this possible in the Chamber, ıt would scarcely 
be practicable in the Senate, and ıt must always be remembered 
that the Senate, toc, has power of life cr death over Ministries, 
though ıt prefers to be long-suffering and to affect tolerance It 
is, however, quite unnecessary to complicate the explanation 
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with any prolonged rezerence to the Senate In the Chamber 
itself lies the chief difficulty If times were normal, Radicals 
and Socialists could probably get along together ın a spuarit 
of opportunism, though their conceptions are fundamentally 
different. Times are unquestionably not normal. Things must 
be done that the Radicals would wish done ın one way and the 
Socialists done ın another. Possibly some sort of Cartel des 
Gauches will yet be formed, and ıt ıs even not altogether ım- 
possible that we shall see Socialist participation in a Left 
government But nobody would give such a government a long 
lease of lıfe It would break to pieces on the financial rocks 
if 1t did not split asunder on foreign policy 

We may recall the motion voted by the Socialists when the 
Herriot cabinet was constituted The minimum they required 
for their participation 1n power was as follows a massive reduc- 
tion of military expenditure to the level of the credits of 1928, 
interdiction of the trafic ın arms and the immediate control and 
nationalisation of private enterprises engaged in the manufac- 
ture of arms; the control of banks, the organisation of a single 
nationalised system of railways and the establishment of a 
National Office of Transports, the creation of a system of assur- 
ance against unemployment and agricultural fluctuations; the 
return to the nation of the private monopoly of assurances, the 
application of a forty-hour working week without reduction of 
wages, and, perhaps most important, since most of these matters 
could be applied gradually, and the application could be aban- 
doned before it had proceeded far, the Socialists demanded that 
the budget, which is a matter of instant and vital concern, 
should be balanced by other measures than the reduction of 
social expenditure, cf agricultural or educational credits, of 
salaries of officials or workers, of pensions and other alloca- 
tions to the victims of the war or to former combatants Now it 
1s obvious that unless the Radicals change the whole basis of 
their political action, they can hardly provide a responsible 
Prime Minister who will promise all these desiderata of the 
Socialists, or, at any rate, 1f such a Prime Minister were found, 
he would soon be feced with a revolt of the Radical troops 
There are indeed Mcderate politicians who think that ıt would 
be better to have a Cartel Government at once, ın order to pre- 
cipitate the Radical revolt This politique du pore— Let the 
worst come, so that we shall get over it quickly ’’—1s clearly, 
from the orthodex political standpoint, highly dangerous 
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Before the worst has come, before ıt ıs got over, there may be 
financial and economic disaster 

Neither M Herriot nor M Pau!l-Boncour (though M. Paul- 
Boncour was, until -ecently, himself a member of the Socialist 
Party) could agree to such a programme. It 1s not unthinkable 
that the Socialists might modify ıt ın certain circumstances ; 
and it 1s well known that there are leading Socialists who rebel 
against what they consider to be the excessively doctrinaire 
character of therr chief, M Léon Blum, and who would be pre- 
pared to sacrifice a number of points for the sake of Ministerial 
posts. Against the particrpationists are the rank-and-file of the 
party who could not hope for Ministerial prizes by way of com- 
pensation for the compromising of their party. There is no 
doubt that from a party view-point M. Blum is right to remain 
in opposition Electorally that ıs a sound position On other 
grounds, intellectual, political, and personal, there 1s much fun 
in keeping the Radicals ın a state of dependence on votes which 
must be wooed, and which can be refused if the proper price is 
not paid, or if the Socialists on general principles choose to 
remind the Radicals that they exist merely on sufferance. 

It may well be asked why the Radicals, rather than endure 
the Soctalist tyranny, do not escape from the playful paws of 
M. Blum, with whom they are in disagreement, by flinging 
themselves into the arms of the Moderates, with whom they are 
to all intents anc purposes ın agreement ‘The reason 1s partly 
political and partly mystical There are sound electoral con- 
siderations which bind the Radicals to a vague bargain with the 
Socialists, even at the expense of good government But chiefly 
there has declared itself in France (and I write this without any 
political prejudices) the mystical malady which M. Albert 
Thibaudet has cleverly called sımstrısme The word must not 
be understood ın its catastrophic sense It 1s simply a play on 
the Latin word for Left. Camille Pelletan indeed declared many 
years ago that there were ‘‘no enemies on the Left” ; but since 
then the verbal a-traction of the Left has become more intense. 
In the vocabulary of zhe French deputy there ıs no word more 
important than that of Left “Some mental acrobacy,”’ writes 
Albert Thibaudet ın Les Idées Politiques de la France, “ıs 
required tc understand that the group which is at.the right of 
the Radicals cannot call itself otherwise than Left Radical. 
The term of Left even disappears on the left of the 
Radicals, so that the true Parliamentary Left begins at the 
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exact limit where, ın order to persuade the elector that one 1s 
on the Left, 1t becomes unnecessary to employ the expression 
There 1s indeed no Radical group, but only a group which calls 
itself Radical-Socialist, to the right of the Socialist group and 
the Independent Soctalists We call Radical-Socialist a deputy 
who 1s less radically Socialist than a simple Socialist’? And 
so on. Everybody ıs on the Left, and those who are most on the 
Right are those who most use the label of the Left, and those 
who are least Radical. and not at all Socialist in any proper 
sense of the word, are those who call themselves Radical- 
Socialists. ‘‘ The Radicals, champions of property, writes 
Emile Buré, ‘‘ became, after the Dreyfusian revolution, the 
allies of the Socialists who combat them ’’ Unless one has really 
appreciated this phenomenon of sumstrisme, 1t 1s impossible to 
understand the curious evolution of French politics which causes 
successive governments to surrender positions they have decided 
to defend 

M Herriot, finding himself without a real majority on the 
Socialist side, ın moments of crisis was therefore compelled to 
turn repeatedly to the Moderates for support The implicit 
argument was that if the Moderates voted with the Socialists 
against the Government, they would plunge the country into 
a political adventure whose issue could not be foreseen If the 
Prime Minister took a stand against the Socialists, then the 
patriotic duty of the Moderates was to support him This situa- 
tion occurred several times, and ıt must often occur. Whenever 
serious and disagreeable decisions either financial or social or 
diplomatic are to be taken, on which the Soctalists without 
responsibility take the popular side against the Government, the 
Moderates are expected to take the unpopular side with the 
Government and save ıt from defeat Then the Government, 
the crisis past, can renew its association with the Socialists, 
and leave the Moderates with all the discredit of the operation. 
‘This is how the famous majorité de rechange works Naturally 
it cannot work very long, for the Moderates feel that they are 
being conveniently made use of as political dupes If their help 
1s wanted against the Socialists, then the political bargain must 
be as between them and the Radicals As I write, this bargain 
has not yet been made, and it may not be made for some time, 
but ın the end (as in 1926) it seems inevitable 

It seems inevitable because, without it, it 1s hard to see how 
the budget can be soundly constructed It 1s almost incredible, 
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but ıt 1s nevertheless true, that no budget was presented to the 
Chamber before the end of the financial year Frequently the 
budget has not been passed before the end of the financial year, 
and a series of monthly credits have had to be voted ın order that 
the ordinary services can be carried on But 1t 1s one thing for the 
debates to be prolonged beyond the end of the year, and quite an- 
other for the debates to be postponed beyond the end of the year 
When M _ Paul-Boncour took office, his Finance Munister, 
M Chéron, had to recast the project which was to be presented 
in January, but which should have been disposed of before 
December 31st The case is the more extraordinary because 
M Herriot was deeply conscious of the financial mistakes of the 
last Parliament which was dominated by the Radicals and the 
Socialists, and had determined that there should not again be 
unregulated finances and monetary inflation He had taken 
M Germain-Martin, who had a reputation as a financial autho- 
rity rather than as a politician, as his principal assistant, and 
M Germain-Martin, and M Palmade, had declared that their 
first task was to wipe out the deficit If they were not allowed 
to have their way, they would resign In fact they put through 
a conversion scheme, which reduced the resources of renters , 
and thus increased their obligation to insist on equal sacrifices 
on the part of other members of the community Unhappily 
they were unable to carry out their promises, and they did not 
resign ‘The fault, 1: may properly be urged, was not theirs 

It 1s‘admuitted that the tax-payer is sufficiently burdened—it 
1s estimated that 30 per cent of the income of the French ıs 
paid in taxes of one sort or another to the State or the local 
authorities The budget has gone up from 5,000,000,000 francs 
1n 1913 to nearly 55,000,000,000 francs ın the present year, and 
1f one counts other charges, of the départements, of the com- 
munes, and of the offices, the total sum demanded from the 
public 1s said to be in the neighbourhood of 88,000,000,000 
francs. Demagogic spending ın France, as ın all countries, has 
grown by leaps and bounds, and ın the past few years the burden 
has been immensely augmented In these hard times ıt 1s plainly 
seen that a halt must be called But there 1s Parliamentary 
opposition to every tentative proposal of economy On the 
contrary Parliament ıs always ready to vote credits When 
M Chéron left office a few years ago he had accumulated a nice 
nest-egg of 19,000,000,000 francs; when he returned it had all 
been spent and the Treasury was nearly dry When it was 
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suggested that the salaries of functionaries should be cut, there 
was resentment in the ranks of functionaries which ıs alleged 
to be at least partly responsible for the sudden evocation of fiscal 
“ scandals ’’, and the deputies rallied to their defence The 
deadlock was deplorable 

At the end of the year the newspapers published figures show- 
ing a budgetary deficit of 17,000,000,000 francs ‘The railway 
deficit was put at 10,000,000,000 francs ‘The trade deficit was 
equally high Short-term loans since May (I quote from La 
Production Francaise) amount to 9,000,000,000 francs As soon 
as M Chéron took over, he was obliged to ask not only for 
a douzième provisoire, but also for permission to issue 
5,000,000,000 francs of Treasury bonds ‘These figures hardly 
call for comment It ıs obvious that although the position of 
France with her great gold reserves is still remarkably strong, 
the financial problem has again become acute , and that 1f govern- 
ment were ill-advised enough to continue to make no real effort, 
there would ultimately be produced the same results which, after 
a period of governmental ard monetary instability, demanded the 
urgent intervention of M Poincaré in 1926. 

There 1s, of course, not the slightest need for alarm on condi- 
tion that the facts are faced ‘There need be alarm only in the 
event of a policy of drift. The trouble lies in the political 
composition of the Chamber Is ıt prepared to act in time? 
Can a solid majority be found before it 1s too late—a majority 
which will take the necessary steps, despite interested opposition 
and political agitation? These are questions of vital importance , 
and although I am well aware that British readers would prefer 
that I should devote my space to a discussion of the French 
attitude towards international affairs, 1t will surely be appre- 
ciated that the financial problem ıs likely to have considerable 
influence on foreign problems It ıs, from the European stand- 
point, extremely desirable that there should be no new complica- 
tions due to political and financial perturbations in France 
Therefore ıt 1s necessary to give special attention to these 
internal matters, which must condition external matters 

It has been pointed ou: by French writers that the franc 
shows signs of weakening, even in relation to the mark, and 
that 1t may become profitable to purchase gold for payments 
abroad Former speeches of M Chéron have been quoted In 
March 1931 he reminded the Senate that “ the security of our 
finances, the budgetary equilibrium, the regular amortisation of 
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- the debt, are foundations of public confidence and the credit of 
the State ’’, and he denounced all coalitions against the Trea- 
sury In this connection he condemned such associations as 
would displace the sovereignty of the elected representatives ; 
and his words have been contrasted with some ambiguous phrases 
of M Paul-Boncour who, speaking of tht need of restoring 
the authority of the State, seemed to envisage the consultation 
and co-operation of syndicates ‘‘ The root of the evil,’’ he said 
in March 1932, “ıs Gemagogy It has assumed such proportions 
ın our country that tt may become impossible to manage public 
finances ”’ 

It will be seen thet, holding these views, his position ın the 
Cabinet required exceptional firmness He began, in agreement 
with the Prime Minister, by a decision to prevent the further 
recruitment of officials, and by another decision to prevent the 
introduction of Ministerial Bills which will increase expenditure 
without the express authorisation of the Finance Minister It 
has happened that the Ministers themselves, envisaging their 
problems from a departmental point of view, have neglected the 
general effect of their proposals M Paul-Boncour has had the 
merit of reminding the Ministers, as M Clemenceau and 
M Poincaré reminded them, that the authority of the Prime 
Minister, and for this purpose of the Finance Minister, must be 
superior to that of their collaborators. This 1s an excellent 
start, and ıt 1s to be trusted that the method will be pursued by 
them or by their successors What France has need of 1s a 
Parliamentary chief who will govern with real authority, and 
everywhere there is a significant insistence on such authority. 

All this does not mean that the French are likely to be less 
interested ın the conduct of foreign affairs. Never have they 
been more conscious of the difficulties and dangers and of the 
necessity of new tactics Many observers profess to find a 
“ change of heart ’’ ın France ın respect of the questions which 
are of world-wide importance I am disposed to agree with 
them, but reservations must be made With regard to debts, 
1t 1s apparent that France took, despite the eloquent pleading 
of M Herriot, the only logical decision—namely, that the 
accords of Lausanne, following the Hoover moratorium and the 
advice and implicit promises of American personages, have 
entirely altered European liabilities, and that a solution of the 
debts problem can orly be reached after, 1f not by, a unilateral 
declaration that international payments wh:çh bear no relation 
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to commercial possibilities must cease The mistake of the 
French—which was equally the mistake of the British—was to 
wait until a payment was specifically due It was at Lausanne 
that the announcement should have been made, and would have 
been made had there not been the usual desire to spare the feel- 
ings of the United States, and to temporise until the latest 
possible moment. Let us think what Lausanne meant. It did 
not mean that the French had suddenly and spontaneously 
changed their minds about reparations It meant simply that 
Germany had bluntly and irrevocably announced that ıt would 
not pay, and that Germany’s creditors, undble to discover any 
means of making Germany pay, and weary of the whole useless 
dispute, wisely saved their faces by acquiescing in an “‘ arrange- 
ment” Even that ‘‘ arrangement’’ contained elements of 
fiction , but its broad effect was simply to register the German 
decision That was the time, with a wealth of argument which 
need not here be repeated, and while the American échéance was 
yet remote, to follow the German precedent There would have 
been months of discussion before the date of payment arrived, 
but 1t would have been discussion less embittered than that 
which is ın any event inevitable ın the course of this year The 
instinct of the French Parliament was, then, mght, but the 
governmental method was wrong M Herriot, who 1s unques- 
tionably at the present time, in or out of office, the most 
important political figure ın France, volubly deplores the 
Parliamentary vote; but it 1s anconceivable how the French 
Parliament can reverse its decision and resume payments on 
behalf of debts when all prospect of payments on behalf of 
reparations has disappeared. 

Not dissimilar ın some points to the abandonment of repara- 
tions 1s the French abandonment of the thesis of the military 
inequality of Germany It was not with a light heart that 
France gratuitously granted the Gletchberechtigung, and 
virtually eliminated Section V from the Versailles Treaty, 
France played une carte forcée She made the best of an 
inevitable surrender M Paul-Boncour sat side by side with 
M Tardieu at the opening of the Disarmament Conference He 
approved a scheme of disarmament, founded on the organisation 
of common international action against an aggressor, and on the 
notion of security for each State But the German contention, 
that an international agreement for the limitation of armaments 
postulated no difference of treatment for the respective countries, 
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found many powerful supporters, ard ıt was clear, 1f ıt was 
not admitted, that the conference would fail, and Germany 
would in practice liberate herself from the provisions of the 
Treaty The French thesis became indefensible Whatever 
happened, the theory of the Gletchberechingung would triumph 
It was ın these circumstances that the French “ constructive 
plan’? was drawn up. In conceding equality of rights ın arma- 
ments, and the obliteration of Section V of the Treaty, M Paul- 
Boncour endeavoured to surround his concession with conditions 
which may or may not be realised, and the accord, signed in 
December by M Herriot, emphasisec the necessity of German 
equality ın armaments for the sake of the cause of disarmament 
Again security was set down as a condition, but the French 
Nationalist criticism 1s that, while the recognition of equality of 
rights 1s final and immediate, the problem of security 1s to be 
solved ın a régime which remains to be organised, and may not 
be organised on French lines 

It ıs hard to see what more France could have obtained ; 1t 1s 
hard to see what less she could have conceded without wrecking 
the Conference. Yet it must be conzessed there ıs great mıs- 
giving, and in some quarters real larm, as to the possible 
consequences, even among those who are not usually or properly 
described as Nationalist. The fact 1s that France 1s persuaded 
that her long fight for the intangibility of the Treaty cannot be 
pursued with advantage; and in this sense there 1s undoubtedly 
a “ change of heart’? But it does nc follow that, in taking a 
more realist view of the possibilities, France 1s easy about the 
future She discerns ominous signs ir the new Europe She 1s 
bound, by sheer force of circumstances, to help in the gigantic 
and perhaps perilous work of reconstruction that is only at 1ts 
beginning, there may be strong reactions, but the course of 
events 1s now set, and if, perchance, in this general reshaping 
of Europe, to which France has now Ent her hand, the danger 
of disaster may hereafter appear, France trusts that she will 
be judged fairly and sympathetically for the efforts she 1s 
making for a peaceful readjustment cf a troubled and divided 
Continent 

SISLEY HUDDLESTON 


WILL PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT 
SURVIVE? 


HE British people are tem-peramentally averse to sudden 
| or violent change They have hardly experienced ıt in 
their history The establishment of the Commonwealth 
under Oliver Cromwell was the most violent political change we 
have known. But this led to so great a reaction ın the Restora- 
tion that again the balance had to be adjusted by the revolution 
of 1668 The experiences of the seventeenth century seem to 
have taught us that so far as we are concerned the coup d’état 
method ıs lixely to defeat 1ts own object by setting the pendu- 
lum swinging with such force that the swing back which we 
cannot control may more then counterbalance the swing 
forward ‘The French Revolution, of course, influenced political 
thought throughout the world. It led to war and had its own 
reaction ın the advent of Napoleon’s dictatorship and eventually 
the counter-reaction in the establishment of a Republic But so 
far as we were concerned during the prolonged hostilities with 
our neighbour, our political inst:tutions remained more or less 
unaffected The revolution in 1830 and the wave of revolutions 
in 1848 on the Continent had but faint repercussions ın this 
country This does not mean that we remained stagnant 
Changes were brought about ky our own agitations The 
Chartist movement, the advent cf machinery which caused the 
industrial revolution and the Reform Bill of 1832, although 
each of them was accompanied Sy some violence and popular 
excitement, and each of them heralded and inaugurated changes 
of considerable moment were none of them ın their incidents 
sudden, sharp or catastrophic They are, in fact, and other 
instances could be given, illustrations of our method of pressure 
by agitation beginning outside Parliament and completed inside 
Parlament 
To take the two most significent democratic advances ın the 
last hundred years the extension of the franchise (until ıt has 
reached adult suffrage) and the growth of the Trade Union 
Movement, neither of these was accomplished in one stage, on 
one occasion and as the result of one act They had to be striven 
for and fought for by succeeding generations over a stretch of 
years ‘The agitators and supporters ın the teeth of opposition 
were able to prove their case, convince their opponents and so 
gain general acceptance for the change which consequently could 
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be firmly established Having gamed their ground securely the 
advance guards could go forward to further progressive steps 
confident that popular representation was the proper instrument 
for the final accomplishment of the aims which agitation and 
propaganda might work up and prepare for parliamentary 
endorsement. 

Thus it ıs that the great majorizy of the more advanced 
political opinion ın this country have more confidence in the 
evolutionary than in the revolutionary method, basing their belief 
partly on past experience, partly on the very sound principle 
that ıt 1s better to convince by reason than defeat by force and 
partly on their consciousness of the innate national distaste 
for dictatorships and autocratic methods ‘This all sounds very 
natural, very British and very seasible, and if we could throw 
ourselves back half a century so undoubtedly ıt would be 

But things have happened and are happening the full signifi- 
cance of which we are still unable to grasp. So paradoxical and 
unexpected have been the results of past efforts ın what was 
generally accepted as the right direct.on, so baffling and incom- 
prehensible to our poorly developed minds have been the effects 
of forces which we ourselves released, so suddenly and un- 
accountably have world influences end outside circumstances 
upset our calculations that we ere beng driven to consider 
whether the rapidity of modern developments will allow us time 
to continue with our leisurely evolutionary method and whether 
in the world of politics which covers so vast a field to-day— 
economic, industrial, social, indeec all life—the well-tried 
machine of Parliamentary Government, which has served its 
purpose well enough in days gone by, 1s adequate, 1s the most 
efficient, 1s ın fact the right instrument at all for the speedy 
action forced on us by the overpowering and disconcerting 
rapidity of uncontrollable events. 

Let us examine very generally som2 of the new circumstances 
and fresh elements in national anc international life which 
we in the second quarter of the twentieth century find confront- 
ing us and which were unknowr or only faintly foreseen as 
lately as the last quarter of the nimeteenth century The 
rapidity of transit and intercourse has quite suddenly reduced 
distances and made the world shrink in size So far as con- 
venience is concerned we may have taken some advantage of 
this But we have hardly sufficiently noticed to what a very 
marked degree the interdependence of nations-has now advanced 
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Each nation, however far it may be removed geographically from 
another nation, 1s as sensitive to the waves of depression or 
prosperity which that nation undergoes as if these fluctuations 
were originated in its own territory The vast horizon which 
a Government has to watch and watch very carefully not only 
makes any idea of isolation out of the question, but necessi- 
tates adaptations and adjustments and a specialisation far beyond 
anything that was expected of a foreign department in days 
gone by International finance by taking full advantage of the 
close and immediate intercourse which ıs now possible has 
achieved for itself a dominating position ın world affairs 
Scientific thought has gained But anything like economic 
uniformity is still prevented by the old nationalist barriers which 
might so easily be levelled to the ground if the now far closer 
propinquity of nations could be utilised to the full There ıs no 
need to point out that at this tıme it ıs not one nation or one 
set of nations, not even one continent that 1s suffering from 
serious depression It 1s the world as a whole 

The very colour of life has altered Upheavals and disloca- 
tions are taking place under our eyes and we go on pretending 
there 1s no need to worry, things will adjust themselves sooner 
or later and the necessary legislation will provide ın good time 
the proper palliatives and alleviations to prevent anything 
serious happening ‘Take one familiar instance of the sudden- 
ness of change ard the perplexing consequences which seem to 
defy our usual ability to adapt ourselves to circumstances 
Within twenty years or so mechanically propelled vehicles have 
developed with such rapidity that, ın spite of the pride we feel 
in having invented them and ın spite of the employment they 
give in their manufacture, so far from our using them as we 
want and as we like they are dominating us and presenting us 
with entirely new problems which press urgently for solution 
Bewildered we broaden our roads and make new ones, we pull 
down houses, we pull down streets, we cut down trees, we issue 
warnings, we make regulations and we devise legislation which 
generally takes a year or two from its introduction to its pass- 
age But this does not meet the difficulty The annual toll of 
fatalities and accidents exceeds ın number the casualties of past 
wars, and the loss to the railways presents us with yet another 
problem without precedent and for which we are entirely un- 
prepared Does anyone suppose that a problem of such magni- 
tude as this can be dealt with by the issue of departmental 
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regulations and by the leisurely passage of some little amending 
Bills? Yet this is only a minor problem as compared with those 
presented by the high figure of unemployment, trade dislocations, 
the results of rationalisation, the enormous increase ın produc- 
tive power, faulty methods of distribution, the plight of agri- 
culture, the future of coal, the scarcity of houses, the presence 
of festering slums, and of extreme poverty ın the midst of plenty, 
not to mention tariffs, debts, Ind:a, Ireland, Disarmament, and 
European complications 

Science and invention may be responsible for ushering in this 
new world, but the shock of the war has arrested normal develop- 
ment, has torn the delicate threads of international intercourse, 
has deprived us of the help of pretty nearly a generation of young 
men and has produced ın many countries upheavals and revolu- 
tions, the establishment of dictatorships and the overthrow of 
the parliamentary system 

While we speed on land and in the air at an incredible pace, 
while our needs are satisfied by the products of ever more perfect 
machines and while we can talk to people at the ends of the 
earth, we are satisfied that the machine of government by which 
all our adjustments to this disturbing new lıfe have to be 
executed shall not differ materially from the machine used by 
our great-grandfathers so far as method and procedure are con- 
cerned On an important measure the House of Commons must 
debate the financial resolution, the second reading, the committee 
stage, the report stage covering weeks if not months, and the 
third reading This process 1s repeated more briefly in the 
House of Lords, a chamber still more farcically archaic, which 
still has the power to thwart the will of the Commons. If this 
system led to stability there might be something to be said for 
it Butit doesnot We pride ourselves that by adult suffrage we 
can ascertain accurately the will of the people After the start 
was made in 1832 the continued extension of the franchise till 
ıt reached adult suffrage was inevitable, not because ıt was 
obviously advantageous to include everybody, but because ıt 
became not only illogical, but highly dangerous to exclude any- 
body What ıs the result? A greater instability than was ever 
possible before, and for this reason elections are not won by 
convinced Conservatives or convinced Socialists In each con- 
stituency these may even be ın a minority ‘The element which 
wins the election is the great fluctuating mass of non-political 
and, to some extent, ignorant voters Both sydes have to angle 
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for their support and their support can be gained by alarmist 
cries and catch-penny promises ‘Their disillusionment comes 
as suddenly as their apparent conversion, with the consequence 
that we have majorities of many thousands turned into minori- 
ties of many thousands within a few months ‘The alternating 
of the ins and outs therefore becomes more frequent 

The idea of forming a National Government seemed to many 
a sensible way of meeting a critical situation Such a Govern- 
ment may appear to be able to tackle problems drastically and 
expeditiously and even make some fundamental changes ın the 
machinery of Parlament Unfortunately, however, such an idea 
is Utopian ‘There are two indispensable conditions for a 
National Government ‘The first ıs that ıt should be national in 
fact as well as ın name, the second 1s that those who compose ıt 
should be united ın a common purpose and ın harmonious agree- 
ment on the measures they intend to adopt But there has been 
no pretence at either of these conditions being observed by the 
present Government It was born in animosity and established 
by musrepresentation It has become, perhaps, the most dis- 
credited instrument of government this country has ever known 
It has, however, attempted to speed up the legislative function 
of Parliament by substituting Orders ın Council and admuini- 
strative action for the slow process of legislation This might 
be carried much further in spite of the misgivings and protests 
of the mgid upholders of constitutional practice. But the 
Government has only used this expedient ın order within a few 
months to establish full-blown Protection There is something 
pathetic in the vision of this country in desperate straits falling 
back on an eighty-year-old system to cure the ills from which 
it, like other nations, is suffering But this is what the vast 
Parliamentary majority obtained at the last election is being 
used for 

Clearly our slow-working, ill-devised procedure for legisla- 
tion combined with the doctrine of gradualness cannot cope with 
the problems of to-day which need rapid and drastic action 
With all its anomalies, 1t may be argued, 1t works and at any 
rate has prevented revolution It may have worked, but ıt does 
not work and ıs not working to-day The countries which copied 
the representative parliamentary system are scrapping it They 
are losing faith ın the system and every device 1s being used to 
circumvent 1t ın the cases in which it has not actually been 
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Here 1s the dilemma For reasons already given and they 
are sound enough, we shun the idea of dictatorship, nor is there 
any man remotely capable of filling such a position But secretly 
we envy the dictator’s method when we notice how expeditiously 
it works elsewhere The dictatorship countries may not be doing 
what we want to do, but they are acting, moving, changing, 
experimenting while we are stuck ın a morass and bound by 
loyalty to an antiquated system which by 1ts failure may lead 
us to disaster It has taken about a year to rebuild a large part 
of Rome It has taken us three years to say we will not build 
two bridges in London 

Almost overwhelmed by the pressure of events, by the sudden 
revelation of new circumstances, by the startling expressions 
of unrealised economic, financial and industrial forces, by the 
break-down oz old systems, and by the entirely new outlook and 
spirit which prevents the rising generation listening to our old 
nostrums, we seem to be content to stagnate and close tight our 
windows lest currents of fresh air should reach us ın the stale 
and stifling miasma of our outworn parliamentary system We 
even pride ourselves on shuffling along at as slow a pace as 
possible, and muddling through Surely it stands to reason that 
the nineteenth-century method which was suitable to deal with 
single questionas of political controversy such as franchise exten- 
sion, Egyptian polcy, Afghan wars, Local Government Bulls, 
Home Rule, etc, ıs manifestly unsuitable to deal with the 
overwhelming problems already mentioned Yet even the old 
machine was far more expeditious -n its action than our present 
machine ‘The advent in the House of Commons of a very much 
higher percentage of members who are capable of speaking, who 
are well qual:fied to speak, and who insist on speaking, has 
clogged the machine Just as the vast electorates conduce to its 
instability 

It ıs perhaps our historical sense and our love of tradition 
which make us prefer the pony trap to the motor-car But 
much as we may hate the modern mechanical speeding-up of 
life and the enormously increased range of man’s capacity; 
much as we may object to the disturbing influence of outside 
forces and much as we may prefer quiet isolation ın our old 
tut, we must make some attempt to determine our own destiny 
and not submit to be like straws on a stream, the sport of 
circumstances which may drive us over the edge 

It ıs all very well to laugh at p2ople who gay that a funda- 
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mental change 1s imperative ın the whole of our social structiire 
and that far-reaching changes are urgentiy required if we are 
to keep our heads above the flood But there will be every justi- 
fication for laughing at the advocates of this change if they 
believe that they can efect any part of their purpose by 
twiddling their thumbs week ın week out :n the House of Com- 
mons, by sitting up all night discussing the substitution of 
“ shall ? for “ may,” by marching through the division lobbies 
hour after hour, and by sapping their energies and smothering 
the fire of their zeal ın a wearisome combat against obstruction, 
or tolerant suppression of their impatience at ceaseless reitera- 
tion ; and finally a stroll across to the bar of the House of Lords 
to watch a majority of seventy to one mutilate or reject the out- 
come of months of work The thing carnot be done this way 
and the sooner this 1s realised the better Our inveterate belief 
in checking impetuosity makes us too shy of the prompt action 
which may save a situation 

What ıs wanted 1s dictatorial power without a personal dicta- 
tor, stability for a course of years to try out and establish firmly 
the projects devised, the delegation of Ccetailed work to com- 
mittees and subordinate bodies and furtker, as suggested and 
elaborated by Mrs Sidney Webb, the division of domestic from 
foreign and imperial affairs by regional and separate assem- 
bles. Frankly, however, we must admit that there is little 
or no chance of so far-reaching reform being undertaken What 
stands primarily in the way is the need each successive govern- 
ment at once discovers for having to cope with immediate and 
pressing questions, and their consequent reluctance to allow 
months and even years to be occupied by a great constitutional 
upheaval 

What then 1s the least that can be done to save the situation? 
The system of substituting for detailed legislation Orders ın 
Council] and administrative orders must be further extended 
Of course this means increasing the power of the executive 
and ıt may even be described as establishing bureaucracy But 
a government which wants to get things done must not be 
frightened by being calle¢ names All major principles must 
necessarily be submitted to the Legislature A Bull must be 
introduced at once abolishing the Lords’ veto This under the 
Parliament Act could be passed ın two years All incompleted 
Bills should automatically be carried over from one session to 
the next, and time can be saved by abandoning the habit of 
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pressing divisions on matters of no consequence The institu- 
tion of triennial parliaments with fixed periods for elections 
1s worth considering as being more likely to lead to stability, 
eliminating as it would the elements of scare and alarm and 
preventing the annual changes which we have experienced 1m 
recent years Bui even such steps as these, however, will be 
regarded as revolutionary ‘The tear of laying rough hands on 
parliamentary tradition ıs so stzong, and the infallibility of 
nineteenth-century notions of ‘‘ democracy”? has become such 
an obsession, that 1t 1s more than likely nothing at all will be 
done Conservatives who fear sudden change or rapid advance 
will consistently oppose any method of speeding up business 
Yet it ıs they who have made the start The danger ıs not the 
prospect of too rapid progress Our danger—and it 1s a very 
real one—is our probable failure to tackle sufficiently promptly 
or indeed at all the overwhelming mass of urgent problems 
which are crowding on us year by year ‘This danger of inertia 
and drift threatens not only Parliament, but the fortunes of the 
British people 
PONSONBY. 


PROSPECTS IN GERMANY. 


HE appointment of Reichswehrminister von Schleicher 
as Chancellor in place of Herr von Papen has tempo- 
rarily restored German equilibrium; a winter truce has 
been concluded between the combatants of Germany Who are 
these combatants, and what 1s their quarrel? There are many 
answers to this question, and never one that can be at once 
very accurate and very clear To call the German factious, 
and to call them religious, are historic platitudes, but perhaps 
the best definition of the German struggle 1s to describe it 
as a battle between three religions, Catholicism, Nationalism, 
Marxism It ıs sometimes as if the Thirty Years War had 
never ended, but had merged into the conflict brought by 
industrialism Nor was Luther the first nationalist to protest 
against the international claims of Rome If one listens to 
some of the crude talk of the hotly Protestant followers of 
Hugenberg, one feels it 1s a tribal god they worship, certainly 
no stateless Jew; one feels Arminius ıs still fighting eternal 
Rome and her Pax Romana Germany is forever torn between 
the imperial allegiance and the call of the barbarian In 
reactionary circles there is a great deal of talk about Das Dritte 
Reich, not as the vague aspiration of a Hitler, but as some- 
thing which shall indeed carry on the civilising mission of the 
First, the Holy Roman, Empire But this is the Ghibelline 
mission of the Hohenstaufen, and its champions will command, 
not obey, the Pope 
Within the framework of the three religions, subdivision and 
confusion abound. Nearly a third of Germany 1s confessionally 
registered as Catholic, buz for many years not much more than 
15 per cent of the electorate have voted for the Centre Party, 
which (together with the Bavarian People’s Party since 1919) 
is the political expression of German Catholicism. The 
Catholic trade unions do not, for instance, prevent many 
Catholic workers in Breslau or Dusseldorf from voting Com- 
mumst, while the most fanatical and anti-Catholic of all 
nationalists are content to be led by Hitler and Strasser, who 
are at least technically Catholic themselves It 1s interesting to 
see that Hans Zehrer, a publicist of growing repute and the 
protégé of Schleicher, has been pointing out (Taghche Rund- 
schau, December 11th, 1932) that the Nazi movement, as its 
political prospects fade, must increasingly rely upon its vitality 
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as a confession Meanwhile Zehrar and his fellow contributors 
to the Tat magazine prefer the more defined Protestantism of 
-the Christlich-Sozialer Volksdienst, although as a political 
party this could only poll r per cent of the votes given in July 
1932, rising to I 2 per cent in November 

The importance of the Catholic-Protestant feud in the history 
of 1932 ın Germany has an interest which repays examination 
For Brunmg himself, one of his greatest difficulties was always 
his creed, though others declare that he exaggerated the conse- 
quences By zealous Protestants the whole incident of his fall 
1s described as a last-moment rescte of Germany from a Vatican 
conspiracy ‘This indictment is explamed by the intimate rela- 
tion between the matter of creed and the problem of land settle- 
ment, it has been ably framed by Zehrer too Since the 1918 
revolution, he complained in the September Tat, not content 
with organising the federal resistance of the South Germans, 
the Catholics have been on the ofensive, and the conquest of 
Protestant Prussia has been their goal The Social Democrats 
depended upon them for a majority in the Reichstag, and this 
fact was exploited by the Centre to pervert education and 
extend Catholic influence, and the Catkolic priests acquired the 
official status of the Protestant clergy Further, the Catholics 
aimed at actual colonisation, we are told, and the coincidence of 
Bruning’s Chancellorship with the economic depression pro- 
vided their opportunity At this point the struggle seems really 
to borrow a seventeenth-century costume, reminiscent of the 
old skirmishing over lands and titles whose acquisition could be 
confessionally achieved ‘The enemies of Bruning declared that 
his plans for settling the unemployed upon the thrice bankrupt 
estates of East Prussia was a skilful device to corrupt the pure 
Protestantism of the Prussian peasantry by the immigration of 
Catholics from Western Germany. So the cry of ‘‘ agrarian 
bolshevism ’’—the owners of the confiscated estates were to 
receive about 60 per cent of their value—concealed anti-Catho- 
lic, beneath anti-Marxist, resentment One 1s not surprised to 
hear a French Catholic journal speaking of “une réaction 
évangelique ’’ For there seems to be little evidence that Brun- 
ing’s settlements, where they occurred, contained an abnormal 
proportion of Catholics, the very poor type most willing to 
migrate was sometimes more easily discovered among Catholics 
The native Prussian has a particu_ar contempt for Catholicism 
as the religion of the Poles, to whose proximity he ıs so dis- 
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agreeably sensitive The actual Junker is willing enough to 
exploit cheap Polish labour at the busy times of the year, but 
his social scorn for the Catholic worker 1s all the more complete 
The persistent efforts of the Centre to negotiate with the Nazis 
after the July election Zehrer also attributed to a fear of losing 
their hold upon Prussia, which the Nazis were hoping to 
dominate Yet Zehrer’s g-oup condemned Bruning for having, 
while ın office, repudiated the co-operation of the party which 
denounced his own as a “‘ black pest’’ Zehrer even insinuated 
that Bruning, ın his jesuitry, deliberately attempted to engineer 
an armed conflict between the Army and the Nazis 

To allot to Bruning so prominent a place in the Richelteu- 
Seipel tradition 1s a little fantastic But it ıs true to say that 
he fell partly because he was the Centre’s man, and represented 
the Centre in its stand egaimst dictatorship as demanded by 
Hitler One reason for the fall of Papen, his successor, was 
precisely the reverse of this, namely, the studied enmity of 
the Centre, to which he had once belonged, and without whose 
tolerance his government became a detested tyranny It ıs 
significant that among those of his colleagues who insisted upon 
Papen’s removal, the most emphatic appears to have been Dr 
Bracht, who ıs associated with the Centre Party With Kurt 
von Schleicher as Chancellor, the Papen period of ill-considered 
reaction came abruptly to an end 

Hailed by the comic press as Father Chr:stmas in a tin-hat 
and with a sack full of mysterious presents, Schleicher has, ın 
fact, called a truce to conflict; ın doing sc, he finds himself 
in several respects playing the very rôle of Bruning His 
public tribute to his two predecessors, both in his declaration 
of policy on December 15th and in his New Year’s Day speech, 
1s a courteous recognition of Bruning’s work It 1s perhaps not 
altogether inaccurate to say that the present régime is essen- 
tially Schlercher with Bruning in the background, just as Brun- 
mg, when Chancellor, depended upon Schleicher in the back- 
ground. The Schleicher policy of conciliation dictates a return 
to some sort of co-operation with Labour, to a Parliamentary 
compromise, and to State activity on a great scale to provide 
men with work The policy of land settlement, as a way of 
fighting unemployment, was particularly emphasised in the 
speech broadcast by the new Chancellor on December 15th, and 
Brunmg can smile to see his plans come out of their pigeon- 
holes again No,one should accuse the Protestant General of 
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conquering Prussia for the Vatican, nor yet of ‘‘ agrarian 
bolshevism ° Over a millon acres in East Prussia alone, 
Schleicher declared, should be settled, and ıt can all be carried 
off as dictated by mulitary needs, a consideration to which 
Bruning was certainly not indifferent As a matter of fact little 
progress has been made up to date, the big landowners have 
a remarkable way, as an article ın the Berliner Tageblatt 
pointed out, of extracting Treasury subsidies with which they 
conceal their bankruptcy Even Schleicher has not yet been 
able to grapple with this most deeply rooted of Germany’s 
vested interests Iz should, by the way, be noted that from the 
moment of his appointment Schleicher was welcomed by 
Germama, the chief Catholic pape-, as the destroyer of Hugen- 
berg His nomination indicated the abandonment of the 
attempt to depress wages. Germania, through the Catholic 
unions, 1s able to feel the pulse of Labour. 

Some of the Protestant anger against the Centre is the soldier’s 
hatred of the federalist The last phase of the federal conflict . 
between the Hapsburgs and their vassals ended abruptly ın 1866, 
but the new Empire constructed by Bismarck reopened the ques- 
tion. It was only with the greatest difficulty that Catholic 
Bavaria could be persuaded to accept the leadership of Protestant 
Prussia, only by an array of safeguards For Bavaria prided her- 
self upon the culture of Munich at the very heart of civilised 
Europe; she despised the rough heritage of the Serjeant King of 
Berlin Wurtemberg and Baden, too, had a liberal tradition of 
which they were proud—they despised the Prussians as the men 
who had had a Bismarck imposed upon them almost at the 
sword’s point in 1862 ‘The imposition of Papen’s authority ın 
1932 offended the South Germans almost as much, while the 
changes made in their constitutional status at Weimar in 1919 
had made them more vulnerable ‘There ıs a general, and a 
particular, aspect to this conflict In general, the opponents of 
the centralisation of government at Berlin are the Catholics, 
partly as a minority which fears ar unbridled majority While 
the Hugenberg Nationalists profess to be regionalists, there is 
also a large military element ın the conservative Prussian view ; 
soldiers require a centralised command which, being single, 1s 
easily obeyed They do not compreiend the nice adjustments of 
federal liberties 

In particular, one of the absurd and evidently endlessly trouble- 
making circumstances inherited by post-war Germany was a 
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federation im which one of the member States was, both in area 
and population, about two-thirds of the magnitude of the whole. 
Nearly half Germany had been annexed by Prussia before she 
entered into a federation with the rest, and the generals could 
never really understand why the rightful annexation of the rest 
had been delayed. Bismarck himself was not altogether sorry to 
see things happen ın this way, for ıt justified the arrangement 
by which he, the Chancellor of the Reich, was also ipso facto 
Prime Minister of Prussia ‘This mitigated the absurdity of 
having a Diet and State departments for two-thirds of Ger- 
many in all else distinct from Parliament and Government 
offices of three-thirds of Germany The Conservatives were at 
the time reconciled to universal suffrage for the Reich, 
because the Prussian franchise was incredibly plutocratic, the 
notorious three-class system At Weimar the franchise became 
universal ın all the States, and State premiers were to be elected 
by their Diets Prussia lost her emphasis on paper, but the police 
of the Reich capital were managed by the Prussian Government, 
and the importance of this fact has grown with the growth of 
political unrest 

When on June rst, 1932, the Right expelled Bruning and seized 
the direction of the Reich, they were duly annoyed to find the 
Socialist, Otto Braun, still Premier of Prussia To have a different 
spirit directing the Reich and Prussia would not do at all, they 
said, and their case was strengthened by the fact that the Prus- 
sian elections ın April had left Otto Braun no working majority 
On July 2oth, ın Braun’s absence, his colleagues were expelled by 
force, and Papen installed himself as acting Premier of Prussia 
His victims appealed to the Supreme Federal Court at Leipzig, an 
action which one had become accustomed to regard as a merely 
formal protest On October 25th, however, a verdict was issued, 
which, far from ending the tiresome dualism of Reich and 
Prussia, was sufficiently ironical as half to reinstate Braun with- 
out condemning Papen The Braun Ministry was pronounced 
still to be the rightful representative of Prussia in the Reichsrat 
(second chamber of the Federation) But the Papen Cabinet 
showed little inclination to take the Leipzig verdict too seriously, 
though ıt was irksome not to be able to wear the cloak of legality 
without which President von Hindenburg ıs apt to think a man 
too naked 

The interference in Prussia was darkly suspect ın Munich 
and Stuttgart, lest ıt should provide a precedent for centralist 
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intervention in the South. Papen’s assurances to the contrary 
were muistrusted, and the Bavarien People’s Party emphasised 
the need for a return to 1871 Only Papen’s resignation could 
restore tranquillity to the federal equilibrium. Schleicher, as 
Chancellor, has made it perfectly clear that dualism is dead; 
he, too, is temporary Premier o? Prussia, and in future the 
Prussian Premier is to be at least a member of the Reich 
Cabinet, 1e acceptable to the Chancellor It ıs hoped that the 
two offices can be re-identified In return for her acquiescence, 
Bavaria has a tacit assurance that her rights shall be sacred 
while she, in fact, makes a positive gain, for her pre-war 
financial autonomy is to be largely restored A Cabinet 
Minister, Herr von Popitz, 1s entrusted with working out, dur- 
ing the next month or so, the necessary Finanzausgleich between 
the Reich and Bavaria ‘This ıs not the end of the Prussian 
question The Centre favours greater decentralisation within 
Prussia, while the strength of Piussian Communism stiffens 
Ministerial resistance to this plan 

If the Centre stands for federal:sm and, implicitly, for inter- 
nationalism, it has also, together with Social Democracy, been 
a champion of Weimar constitutionalism Its key position in 
the Reichstag, helé by a group of deputies whose numbers vary 
imperceptibly, has made this rôle a fitting one For years the 
Weimar constitution has been falling into disgrace for trying to 
hurry the Germars imto democracy; actually one sometimes 
wonders whether the pace was not too slow Before 1914 we 
despised the Germans because no amount of voting could displace 
their Ministers, while they despised us for what they condemned 
as the amateurishness of party government Weimar only 
decreed that Ministers should command a vote of confidence in 
the Reichstag In the ’twenties, zhe English plan of choosing 
Ministers predominantly from the members of the larger parties 
in the legislature prevailed, but Weimar had done nothing to 
enforce this And so one feels tempted, as a witness of the 
apparently easy return in 1932, within the Weimar framework, 
to the pre-war principle of the expert Minister who ıs primarily 
responsible to the head of the State, to condemn the r919 consti- 
tution as not democratic enough, certainly not too rigid While 
Cabinet Mimisters are not sufficiently dependent upon the elec- 
torate, the position of all other offictals 1s far too insecure, for 
they are likely to be dismissed by a politically hostile Chan- 
cellor The number of dismissals—apart from, evictions—during 
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Papen’s six months of office was, of course, phenomenally high, 
since he felt he had a mission to purify the administration of 
“ sntellectualist ”* influences ‘This sort of thing makes politics 
into a job-hunt, a great many Nationalists last year achieved 
the appointments they have been coveting since 1918 Stull 
more striking, by the way. 1s the high proportion of intelligent 
young men from the Reichswehrministeriumt who have been 
taking over very responsib-e c:vilian positions—such an inunda- 
tion from our own War Office would be inconceivable 

Papen frankly lost his temper with the deputies ın September, 
and sent them packing, to the delight of the Hugenberg 
Nationalists But Schleicher’s Ministry began with a week’s 
toleration of the Reichstag which engaged upon the very serious 
and desirable work of amnestying political prisoners, allotting 
money for public works, and making arrangements in the case 
of the death or illness of the President Both Government and 
deputies were 11] at ease, no doubt, and the absence of Ministers 
in the House emphasised the evil of the separation of powers 
caused by ‘‘ presidial’? government The Schleicher Cabinet 
may be as scornful as 1ts predecessor about the “‘ talking-shop ”’ ; 
but it involuntarily welcomed the slightly less truculent 
demeanour of the Reichstag, which ıt recognises as a valuable 
safety-valve After all, Papen’s fall had shown that, without 
some regard for public opinion, even the dearest favourite of the 
President cannot govern Germany The deputies were un- 
enthusiastic ın their welcome io the new Government, but most 
of them knew that Parliamentary immunities make a sitting 
Reichstag a better publicity weapon than a very censorable 
Press This was the first Reichstag with a Nazi-Communist 
majority, and ıt was both ludicrous and consoling to see so many 
enemies of the constitution grudgingly accept the only rules of 
behaviour which no one but the law could dictate to them In 
this odd fashion Weimar, at least as interpreted by Bruning, 
was vindicated ın December, at the moment of writing, 1t is 
impossible to foretell whether it will fare better or worse when 
the Reichstag reassembles on January 24th. 

I have concerned myself chiefly with the political facets of the 
Catholic and Protestant groups in Germany to-day But there 
1s also the third religion—the one founded by Karl Marx. Of 
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its more fanatical believers ıt 1s difficult to speak at the moment ; 
time will show whether their numbers are now swollen rather 
by sheer distress or profound conviction, or merely by hatred 
of Papen Schle:cher has accepzed the Communist challenge, 
but he had no choice. His relation to the rest of the Marxist 
confession 1s ın some ways the most vital and interesting problem 
ın German politics to-day Communists apart, the Socialists 
consist of the political organisation of the Social Democratic 
party, of the Trade Unions’ organisation, and of the Reichs- 
banner or volunteer army for the defence of Weimar and the 
Republic If Bruning nearly brought the Reichswehr and the 
Nazis into open conflict, Papen more nearly brought the Reichs- 
wehr to blows with the Unions who were considering a General 
Strike Such a catastrophe Schieicher was eager to avert, he 
abandoned Papen’s frontal attack on the organised workers, and, 
on the contrary, begged for theiz co-operation Huis attempted 
seduction 1s probably quite sincere No alliance could be ‘prac- 
tically more useful than one with Labour, and, unlike the 
gentlemen of the Herrenklub, Schleicher ıs not embarrassed by 
his social “ ınfer:ors ? But the Socialists seem to have split 
rather unhappily at his approack [It ıs, after all, self-accusa- 
tory to complain of Schleicher’s canning attempt to divide them 
For while the politicians, Breitscheid and Lobe, repel the 
General’s advances, Lerpart, the head of the Unions, has not 
proved unapproachable The Re-chsbanner organisation, which 
any reader of the Manchester Guardian on January 6th will have 
observed to be ideologically close to the Reichswehrministerium, 
has only been temporarily deterred from joining the official 
National Athletic Board. 

Among younger people who :ncline to the Left, all those 
who have not become Communists seem at the moment to be 
discussing the question. ‘‘ Shal. we go in with Schleicher?” 
It ıs a problem of no little importance for Germany’s future, for 
the National Athletic Board 1s half way to conscription It 1s 
fairly clear that Schleicher aims at absorbing the private armies, 
Stahlhelm, Nazis, and Reichsbanner, into a huge national 
organisation, which shall provide discipline and occupation and 
a good-soldier-boy outlook ; whether ne would at the same time 
prefer the Trade Unions to bezome helpless syndicates like 
Mussolini’s ıs quite uncertain At any rate the Breitscheid- 
Lobe-Vorwarts group says: “ Resist to the last, save our chil- 
dren from the militaristic infection.’? They denounce the 
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“ Pretorian ° Retchswehr. But will not their policy leave the 
expanding Army still Pretorian, country recruits holding down 
town workers? In the old days, conscription armed the Trade 
Unions and wrecked the Hohenzollern régime. The Chancellor 
means to pick his new militia carefully, all the more, I believe 
the Reichsbanner’s attitude to be a sound one, though its 
motives are questionable Socialists participating ın National 
Athleticism will spread socialism among their susceptible com- 
rades, as they are now sometimes able to do ın the Voluntary 
Service camps; while sensible people of the most differing 
opinions hold the discomforts of conscription to be a good cure 
for militaristic notions The economic recovery, which many 
Germans now confidently anticipate, may hasten the possibility of 
using the Army to curb its own chiefs, for the Socialists are 
likely to grow stronger with prosperity 

The news of the Papen-Hitler interview at Cologne has just 
come , to indict the Germans as factious could scarcely be better 
justified The incident ıs sensational, but I do not anticipate 
that it will greatly facilitate a Nazi participation with Schleicher, 
nor that ıt can very seriously destroy the none too steady equili- 
brium which Schleicher’s appointment as Chancellor did so 
much to restore. 

f ELIZABETH WISKEMANN. 
January 18th, 1933 


JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN THE RADICAL* 


R GARVIN has taken ten years to produce this first 
M roine of his hero’s Lafe It leaves hım, ın 1885, at 

the age of 49, the acknowledged leader of the radıcal 
wing of the Laberal Party—a vigorous champion of mulitant 
nonconformity, a stout supporter of free trade against all 
attempts to revive protection, a home ruler for Ireland and even 
for Egypt, a trenchant critic of Tory jimgoism, a practical 
exponent of municipal socialism, the English statesman who 
was most feared and detested by wealth and privilege Most 
of his Radical ideas, including his republicanism, are fairly: 
set out by his biographer, though one could have wished for 
a few more specimens of his platform oratory, including at 
least one of his onslaughts on protection When they heard 
hus denunciations of landlords as ‘‘ the lles of the field,” or 
discovered that the Birmingham leader believed, like Rousseau, 
in natural rights and proposed to hold up wealth to ransom, 
it 1s no wonder that the great Whig landlords began to withdraw 
their favour from the Laberal Party and to frown on the new 
democratic organisation by which Chamberlain, with the help 
of Schnadhorst and other efficient wire-pullers, sought to control 
it His political objectives were plain enough, and they were 
plainly associated with a determination to be himself the 
masterful dictator who, as Prime Minister (with such colleagues 
as Dilke, Morley and Jesse Collings) would carry them into‘ 
execution. He would have disestablished and disendowed the 
Church of England, he would have instituted a complete system 
of free national schools under popularly elected school boards, 
he would have broken the political influence of the brewers and 
publicans by municipalising the drink traffic, and that of the 
town and country landlords by drastic changes 1n the land laws, 
by introducing compulsory purchase and by the engine of direct 
taxation His promise of ‘‘ Three Acres and a Cow ” attracted 
the agricultural labourer and won many rural constituencies at 
the 1885 election In Birmingham, thanks to his municipal 
achievements and superb organisation, he had no difficulty in 
repelling and defeating the Tory candidates who stood, as he 
put it, for Beer and the Bible, while they revived protection 
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under the alias of ‘‘ fair trade’? and pomted to foreign dumping 
as the main cause of industrial unemployment 

There can be little doubt that, 1f Gladstone had passed from 
the scene early ın 1885, Chamberlain would have fought the 
General Election of 1885 on the basis of his radical programme 
as de facto leader of the Liberal Party, and, with Parnell as his 
ally, he might have been able to form a government strong 
enough to carry church disestablishment, lard reform, graduated 
income tax, and home rule If on the other hand in the autumn 
of 1885 Parnell had played the same game against the Liberal 
Party under Chamberlain that he played against it under 
Gladstone, and the Irish Catholic vote ın Great Britain had 
been cast (as ıt was) in the General Election of 1885 for Con- 
servative candidates, Chamberlain (dropping Home Rule) might 
have endeavoured to unite nonconformity and labour against 
Conservatism by a combined attack on the land monopoly and 
the established Church But whether the time was ripe for 
carrying such a programme in 1885, where Mr Garvin’s first 
volume stops, 1s more than doubtful Chamberlain’s leadership 
might have lost as many Whigs and moderate Liberals as 
Gladstone lost by Home Rule It ıs possible, but not likely, 
that his negotiations with Parnell in the summer of 1885 might 
have been more successful 1f he had possessed the authority 
of Leader of the Liberal Party On that supposition and on 
that alone 1s 1t conceivable that he might have formed a success- 
ful administration with a scbstantial majority after the General 
Election of 1885 But even then he would have had to concede 
a full measure of Home Rule in order to carry his own pro- 
gramme of social and democratic reform 

In my judgment the only prosperous solation for Liberalism 
and the Liberal Party in 1885 and 1886 would have been a 
friendly compromise between Gladstone and Chamberlain based 
upon Home Rule and land reform Had Gladstone seen his 
way to proceed at first by General Resolution in the matter 
of Home Rule, entrusting to Chamberlain as the first measure 
of the session a compreheasive scheme of land reform, it 1s 
quite possible that the second Gladstone administration might 
have carried a portion of the Radical programme as well as 
Home Rule for Ireland without the support of Hartington and 
Goschen But this ıs only one of the might-have-beens of 
history What was clear enough at the time—and it 1s made 
clearer still by Mr Garvin’s narrative—is that Gladstone 
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and Chamberlain could not get on together Gladstone disliked 
Chamberlain’s methods and some of his aims, Chamberlain was 
impatient of Gladstone’s reverenze for constitutional propriety 
and practice, as well as for the traditions and ancient institutions 
of the country John Morley might perhaps have reconciled 
them; for his philosophy of Liberalism went far to satisfy them 
both In June 1885 at a great political meeting ın London he 
defined Radicalism as ‘‘ only Liberalism very much alıve ” It 
is a measure of Morley’s devotion to the Irish cause as well 
as of Chamberlain’s aversion tc Gladstone that Chamberlain 
broke with his dearest political friend and went into the wilder- 
ness rather than advance a little from his own earlier but too 
niggardly scheme of Home Rule to the larger measure framed 
by Gladstone and Morley for the purpose of satisfying Parnell 
and the Irish Nationalist Party 

In estimating Chamberlain’s political character and achieve- 
ments we are at once confronted with the ethics of consistency , 
and we feel bound to admit the impossibility of reconciling the 
political principles or policies of Joseph the First—the Joseph 
of this volume—with those of Joseph the Second which are to 
be described in future volumes cf Mr Garvin’s biography I 
have read with much interest reviews by highly competent 
political critics like Mr. Birrell, Mr. J A. Spender and Mr J L 
Hammond, who unite m praising Mr Garvin not only for the 
skill with which he has portrayed his hero but also for the fairness 
and impartiality with which he has handled Chamberlain’s 
friends and foes. But what struck me most was the impression 
which this remarkable volume has produced on the minds of two 
men of letters, Mr G K Chesterton and Mr Desmond 
MacCarthy 

Mr Chesterton ın 1899 joined a group of young Liberals— 
to which I rejoice to have belonged—who were hotly opposed 
to the Boer War and the policy which led up to1t They were 
in good company—with Morley, Harcourt, Bryce and Campbell- 
Bannerman as leaders Mr Chesterton remembers being called 
a pro-Boer, and he remembers the use made by the jingoes of 
the word Majuba They said that Gladstone’s Majuba policy, 
the so-called policy of “ scuttle ”? (otherwise magnanimity) after 
the defeat of Majuba, was a disgrace which had to be wiped out, 
and that this duty, too long delayed, would be performed by 
the Imperialist movement under Kipling, Rhodes, Milner and 
Joseph Chamberlain. All would be different*now that Chamber- 
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lain, the great Imperialist, had become Colonial Secretary 
Here I may be allowed to quote Mr Chesterton : 


All indeed was different Joseph Chamberlain was very 
different But what nobody seems to know ıs that Joseph 
Chamberlain was very different from Joseph Chamberlain 
Having myself lived through all that Imperialist boom, when 
Chamberlain was the Imperial Statesman who would avenge 
Majuba, who would wipe out Majuba, who would show the 
beastly Boers what he would have done after Majyuba—judge 
of my astonishment, judge of my astounded trance of 
wonder, when I read in Mr. Garvin’s book that Joe Chamber- 
lain himself was entirely ın favour of scuttling after Majuba, 
and that Gladstone was rather against it! 


A httle bitterness perhaps mingles with Mr Chesterton’s 
amazement ; for ıt appears that ın one of tke street rows between 
pro-Boers and Imperialists, an Imperialist annexed his watch! 
Chamberlain ın 1900 was the hero of the jingoes, and no doubt 
(as Mr Chesterton remarks) 1f you had told a jingo mob at 
that time that Chamberlain himself favoured peace after Majuba 
—the policy of scuttle—they would not have believed ıt even 
if they had known—which very few of them did—what 
happened before, during, or after Majuba 

So much for Mr Chesterton’s review. When I turned to 
that of Mr Desmond MacCarthy I found that he too is 
impressed with the great contradiction between Mr Chamber- 
lain’s two political careers It ıs a story ın two parts, and on 
finishing part ı (Vol I of Mr Garvin’s Life), Mr MacCarthy 
asks‘ ‘‘ How on earth ıs the author going to make the second 
convincing? How can he make it plausible that his hero, a 
red-hot radical, so hot that he burnt a hole in the Liberal Party, 
should end up as a bulwark of conservatism? ’’ For here in 
Volume I he is certainly presented as a democrat by tempera- 
ment and conviction—‘‘ One whose nature through both its 
limitations and its sympathies ıs most violently opposed to 
privilege, whose imagination, blind to the value of tradition, 
1s indignantly alive to the claims of labour ” 

To have been nick-named ‘‘ Jack Cade ?” by Lord Salsbury 
in 1885, and to have joined his Cabinet ten years later as the 
result of a comparatively small difference with Gladstone about 
the scope of the Home Rule Bull, 1s enough to make anyone 
who values consistency ın public life, doubt whether, in spite 
of his private virtues and great qualities, Chamberlain’s public 
character can be deemed quite satisfactory It may be that his 
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combatant and militant temper found natural expression at the 
Colonial Office when he encountered an equally obstinate 
opponent in the person of President Kruger But I incline to 
think, with Morley, that 1t was Milner rather than Chamberlain 
who pressed the dispute to the point of the sword and that 
Chamberlain would have preferrec a diplomatic success. 

If we try to put out of our minds Joseph the Second, and 
think only of Joseph the First as he lives and moves in the 
pages of this first volume, we fird ourselves forced to admire 
the independence, vigour and intrepidity of the man Readers 
of all parties and persuasions can bestow unqualified praise upon 
fis municipal achievements as Mayor of Birmingham In a 
very short space of time, by bold initiative and strong, efficient 
administration he converted a squalid and unhealthy city into 
one which in many respects servec for years as an example and 
pattern to its rivals in other parts of Great Britain With 
reference to this piece of work the question of socialism does 
not arise Chamberlain did not believe ın municipalising or 
nationalising services for the sake of municipalisation or 
nationalisation A Liberal, or a Conservative, however strongly 
he objects to State-socialism, may very well hold that a natural 
monopoly stch as gas, or water, or tramways, should be either’ 
owned or controlled by the municipality Chamberlain himself 
once told me at Highbury ın the course of a conversation that 
the question whether the Birmingham City Council should own 
and operate its tramways, or lease them to a company, really 
depended upon the further question whether enough competent 
members of the City Council could be spared from other com- 
muttees to look after the tramways I remember thinking at 
the time—it was just before the Boer War—that this view of 
the matter proved his common sense and experience as a public 
administrator 

To the warmth of Chamberlain’s friendships and to the depth 
of his family affections Mr Garvin’s biography bears eloquent 
testimony At Birmingham he cultivated an intimate circle of 
politicians, nonconformist ministers, leading journalists, and 
business men who agreed with kis ideas and recognised his 
leadership In the familiar intercourse of his library he 
promoted his public aims and amtutions amid the genial fumes 
of tobacco In this atmosphere he was at his best—clubbable, 
friendly, frank, communicative He possessed one great attrac- 
tion which is by no means common among statesmen—he was 
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ready to exchange ideas and opinions freely with those in whom 
he placed confidence This 1s a distinguishing mark of the 
long correspondence and friendship between Joseph Chamberlain 
and John Morley, which lasted from 1873 to the end of 1885 
Mr Garvin has quoted freely from these letters, which were 
not 1n my possession when I was writing about Morley’s early 
life But I happen now to be able to add to Mr Garvin’s account 
of a comradeship which meant much to both of them, and bore 
fruit not always, or often, ‘“‘ refreshing ” to the official leaders 
of their party 

Morley used to say they were like brothers They seem 
to have taken to one another as soon as they met It was a 
case of friendship at first sight After a few weeks in the 
summer of 1873 all formality disappeared ‘‘ My dear Sur,” 
became ‘‘ My dear Morley’? and “My dear Chamberlain ” 
They thoroughly enjoyed one another’s company, and each 
valued in the other gifts, natural or acquired, of which he felt 
the lack Chamberlain had all the authority of a successful 
business man who had won the foremost position in the local 
administration and politics of a great city, and was beginning 
to acquire a national reputation as leader and spokesman of 
the most uncompromising section of nonconformity: He 
expressed the dissidence of dissent, and ın political terms his 
unitarianism easily accommodated itself to Morley’s agnosticism 
From the first they were not only brothers but brothers-in-arms, 
constantly engaging on the same side in a political struggle 
which they waged in the pages of the Fortmghtly Review, ın 
the daily and weekly press, and on the platform As editor 
of the Fortmghtly Morley was able to give Chamberlain oppor- 
tunities, which he prized, of making himself and his views 
known to a small but select and influential class of readers 
Chamberlain, on his side, was able to introduce Morley to all 
the leaders of political Nonconformity, and by degrees made 
him familiar with the practical exigencies of day to day politics, 
with its tactics, manœuvres, and wire-pullings The success 
of this friendship and polttical alliance was largely due, I think, 
to the contrast between them They had been brought up in 
totally different environments, and each missed what the other 
possessed It was a case of intellectual barter, a profitable 
exchange of things which they both valued Both had tempers 
Morley was highly sensitive, Chamberlain was rather intolerant 
and inclined to brush aside too roughly and hastily objections 
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to any course on which he had set his mind But their corre- 
spondence shows that as a rule they were open to argument 
and quite unselfish when their interests seemed likely to clash 
Chamberlain’s solicitude for Morley’s health 1s shown by several 
letters and by his generous readiness to advance money at a time 
when Morley was hard pressed by financial worries In 1877 
he insisted on lending his friend sıx hundred pounds to enable 
him to embark on a literary project, a history of the French 
Revolution, which was afterwards abandoned ın favour of the 
Lafe of Cobden 

In January 1877 Chamberlain was engaged in a lively 
controversy with Bob Lowe, who kad been Chancellor of the 
Exchequer under Gladstone and had dared to criticise Chamber- 
lain’s project of licensing reform. ‘To confound Lowe he 
prepared an article with a diagram and despatched it to the 
Editor of the Forimghtly, who wrote in reply from Brighton 
on January r5th- 


Your energy is astonishing, and I am surprised as well 
as delighted to find your manuscript in my hands My heart 
misgave, and even now I misgive ın another way lest you 
should have overstrained yourself ın order to pound Lowe, 
Bagehot, and all your other adversaries ‘The article seems 
to me very cogent indeed, and very satisfactory for the 
System If the diagrams are done in time I propose to place 
you first and Lowe last, 1f the diagrams are not done ın 
time, it will be best to reverse the order, I thmk Ill do 
my best, be sure I venture to think that two or three 
of your sentences are still undesirably sour on the poor man 
eg you speak of Lowe’s statement that the Scheme would 
lead to corruption he only says it might, and this suspicion 
is different from a statement 

Again, I do earnestly demur to Lowe being snubbed as 
an Economist without experience, evolving theories out of 
his consciousness Even if ıt were true, people will be slow 
to believe ıt of a man who has been an active and eminent 
member of Parliament for many years, and was at the 
Treasury ın the most important of its posts for five or six 
years And I think it unjust to call him a cynic, by 1mplica- 
tion He ıs simply a hard-headed, critical-minded, logical 
animal, with all the faults of the said animal Nobody 1s 
more alive to such faults than I am—only I maintain that 
they are a different thing from cynicism Argal, my dear 
Chamberlain, I have laid my hand on the Ark, and softened 
one or two of the phrases If you quarrel with such an 
exercise of prerogative, I will bow my head to the storm 
We can have it out on Saturday $ 
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On the next day Chamberlain wrote: 


I will accept ali your alterations with humulity and grati- 
tude As you know, when one writes currente calamo and 
out of the fulness of one’s heart, it 1s most useful to have 
a friend’s cool yudgment on the result 


Then he asks Morley to add the following, or ‘‘ something like 
1t,” to the proof, at his discretion 
It 1s no consolation to the families whose happiness has 
been wrecked and wkose homes have been rendered desolate 
by the intemperance of one or more of their number—uit 1s 
no compensation to those whose means are straitened and 
whose opportunities of 1mprovemen: are curtailed by the 
pressure of rates, swollen by the direct consequences of the 
traffic in drink—to be told that a century or two hence the 
millennium is expected, and that causes are at work which 
may ultimately relieve their remote descendants from the 
penalties which the present generation is required to pay 


“ If this,” he adds, “‘ or something like ıt ıs wanted please 
insert” If all editors and contributors got on as well together 
as Morley and Chamberlain, the millennium would have arrived 
for at least one section of the community 

Before taking farewell of the book I must revert to an 
assertion on the first page which strikes me as erroneous After 
a few-sentences about Joseph Chamberlain’s ancestors and his 
parents, Mr Garvin declares that the boy ‘‘ was destined to 
rise to more fame and power in the world than any Englishman 
born and bred ın the same class before him’’ ‘The context 
shows that by “‘ the same class’? is meant the middle class. 
That being so, we may at once recall Richard Cobden and John 
Bright, whose fame and power in England and in the world 
were certainly as great, and I should have thought far greater, 
between, say, 1841 and 1865—and longer ın the case of Bright 
—than Chamberlain’s either ın his first phase as radical and 
free trader, or ın his second phase as imperialist and tariff 
reformer, 

Francis W Hirst 


IN DEFENCE OF AMERICA: 
A STUDY OF THE WAR DEBT SITUATION 


T is not fair to blame the United States for the unfortunate 
E- of the War Debt negotiations It might have been 

expected that any democracy in the position in which the 
American people is to-day, faced with a sudden request uncon- 
ditionally to cancel nearly twenty billion dollars worth of debt, 
would have acted as the United States has done. It ought to 
have been foreseen that debt readjustment would be a delicate 
and difficult policy to put over to the American people in the 
midst of an unexampled depression. It ought not to have been 
thought that a defeated administration and a ‘‘lame duck ” 
Congress, fresh from a hard fought election, would be able to 
take far-reaching decisions upon so controversial a matter 
America’s debtors should be satisfied with the declaration that 
they have recerved from the American Government, endorsed as 
1t has been by the President-elect, that the United States 1s 
conscious of the added burden of debt consequent upon the severe 
fall ın world price levels and the depreciation of exchanges, and 
of the difficulty under present circumstances of making large 
international transfers, and ıs willing freely to discuss with 
each of its debtors any rearrangements that they can show to be 
necessary They should not be unduly surprised or hurt that 
they should be asked, pending the conclusion of such discus- 
sions, to observe their present agreements and pay the annuity 
which ıs due They should be happy that the payments which 
have been made have created the best atmosphere for subsequent 
discussions, an atmosphere which not even the fact that some 
debtors have defaulted has unduly clouded They should make 
haste to do what they might well have done before, to study 
American prejudices ın the matter, to explore the compromise 
solutions other than simple cancellation or reduction that Ameri- 
can leaders have been at pains to put forward, to prepare 
American opinion for the concessions it 1s being asked to 
make 

It should be remembered that this problem does not appear 
to the American people as obvious as ıt does to Europeans To 
the rank and file of the American electorate, farmers, shop- 
keepers, factory hands, housewives, s:mple people, hard pressed 
by their present difficulties, to whom European affairs are very 
remote—and ıt ıs to such people that the Amesican Government 
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and Congress have to defer far more than any European Govern- 
ment or Legislature has to its electorate—the question 1s simply 
this: ‘‘ Shall I, at a tıme when it has never been so hard for me 
to pay my taxes and when my income has never been so small 
or so uncertain, assume a further tax burden in order that 
foreign governments which owe my government money may 
have their debts remitted?’ Under certa:n circumstances a 
great majority of Americans would answer this question in the 
affirmative, even at a time of unexampled distress, far more 
severe than most Europeans realise, when almost every farmer - 
is on the verge of bankruptcy , when there are more than eleven 
million unemployed; when wages are being “cut” in every 
direction 10, 20, and even 25 per cent , and profits and dividends 
are declining ın even greater proportions, wken taxes and mort- 
gages are millions in arrears, and foreclosures are being resisted 
by force, and when every governmental unit, county, city, State 
and nation is facing a tremendous deficit The Americans are 
a people of amazing generosity, as their eager support of every 
humanitarian and relief eppeal in the last quarter century has 
shown ‘They will pour out hundreds of millions of dollars 
gladly and without thought of reward if they can be convinced 
that a cause 1s genuine For all the criticism of them as a 
materialistic people they are found the readiest of any to 
respond to an idealistic appeal I have no doubt that a vast 
majority of them would endorse even complete cancellation of 
all debts, public and private, owed to America to-day, 1f it 
could be proved to them that that would be the right and 
generous thing to do and would prove of real and lasting benefit 
to the world ‘The issue has, however, never been presented to 
them in that light 

No attempt has been made by America’s debtors to throw 
themselves upon the kindly generosity of the American people 
On the contrary, America has been represented as a Shylock in 
trying to collect the debts that a great majority of Americans 
feel to be legally and morally due to them People like Lord 
Snowden who revive the old issues, who claim that the original 
loans should have been gifts, since America was not at that 
time able to send men, who point to the fact that the credits 
were spent in America on American goods, who distinguish 
between these loans, which have gone up in smoke, and 
ordinary, commercial loans which issue in production, burt 
rather than help their present cause They revive an old 
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bitterness by seeming to depreciate the value of America’s 
effort in the war. They tempt Americans to recall the high 
prices charged to them, especially ın France, during as well 
as after the war. Whatever be the truth of it, most Americans 
believe that their war effort was great, valuable and dis- 
interested They are a little hurt that instead of thanks they 
get from their old allies taunts that the effort should have been 
greater, that 1ndeed the gratitude should have been on the other 
side, that the United States should gladly cancel twenty billion 
dollars of principle and interest due upon the War Debts as a 
mark of appreciation of the Allies’ efforts for her in 1917. 
Europe would do well to recognise what both Mr Hoover and 
Mr Roosevelt have taken pains to reiterate, that the starting- 
pomt of any future discussion wizh regard to the Debts must 
be recognition of the fact that they are legally and morally due 
It is also no help to the debtozs’s cause to seek to connect 
War Debts and Reparations Every President since Woodrow 
Wilson has been at pains to point out that there 1s no legal or 
moral or factual connection between the two sets of obligations, 
1f only because America was the only victor Power to seek no 
compensation after the war, and is the only Power with no 
assets to set against its liabilities ın the event of a ‘‘ clean 
slate” It 1s dishonest, and it ıs, ın any event, useless as a 
means of securing generous treatment now, to contend that 
because individual Americans, Gilbert, Dawes, Young, have 
been associated with plans for the reduction of Reparations 
obligations, or because private groups in America have argued 
that Germany could not pay the hrge sums demanded of her, 
the United States Government or people 1s obligated to cancel 
debts. Even the French point that the Hoover Moratorium 
1s responsible for the collapse of German payments and that, 
therefore, America, as the responsible cause of the Lausanne 
Agreement writing off Reparations, should write off War Debts 
is far-fetched. Everyone knows that if Mr. Hoover had not 
responded to President Hindenburg’s appeal the collapse of 
German credit, and with it the collapse of far more than the 
system of Reparations payments, could not have been avoided. 
It 1s equally fallacious, and useless as a lever to secure 
American generosity with regard to War Debts, to pretend that 
the Hoover-Laval communiqué of October 1931 constituted 
an agreement on the part of the United States, if the Alles 
reduced Reparations, to reduce War Debts An earlier clause 
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in the commumaqué expressly disclaimed any such intention, 
which ın any case ıt was beyond the power of the President to 
promise The European Powers could have had no excuse for 
thinking at Lausanne last July that America could be counted 
upon to implement any agreement they came to there. They 
might, in fact, from the terms of the Congressional Resolution 
ratifying the Hoover Moratorium and inhibiting the President 
from re-establishing the Foreign Debt Commission or doing 
anything else to indicate that ıt was the policy of Congress 
to cancel or reduce the debt, have deduced that America would 
not implement any agreement if that involved debt readjust- 
ment To most Americans Lausanne was not an example of 
allied generosity, but of their recognition of realities, of the 
reality that ıt was impossible ın fact any longer to collect 
Reparations. It does not seem to most of them sufficient reason, 
becatise Germany cannot or will not pay Reparations, which 
was an imposed obligation, for the Allies to feel that they ought 
not to be asked to pay War Debts, which were a freely accepted 
obligation. 

The only sound cause fo- further debt reduction in the general 
American opinion would be valid proof on the part of the debtor 
countries either that they could not in fact pay what they owed 
or that America would really stand to gain more from reduction 
than from collection ‘There is a small minority of Americans, 
which contains many influential, well-informed people, and 
which 1s strongly supported in the Press, which 1s inclined to 
believe both these contentions to be true. But so far this group 
is a very small minority politically speaking. ‘The majority 
opinion requires convincing on both points, requires more con- 
vincing evidence than it has yet recerved. It wishes to be shown 
how it ıs that its debtors can afford to spend so many billion 
dollars upon armaments, and are so unwilling to accept the 
Hoover Disarmament Proposals which would save them 
annually more than the amount of their debts, if they are really 
unable to pay the United States some 300 million dollars a 
year. It wishes to be shown how, when world depression 1s due 
to so many causes, of which the pressure of inter-governmental 
debts is only one, a mere cancellation of debts apart from other 
remedies can be expected to do any material good, much less 
lead to the real revival of trade which proposers of debt revision 
say would compensate America for the sacrifices ıt 1s asked 
to make. . 
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It will, of course, be said ın Europe that the capacity to make 
internal payments, such as those upon armaments, has nothing 
to do with the capacity to make external payments involving the 
transfer of goods or gold or foreign exchange Unfortunately 
not one man in ten in Congress, and not one in a hundred in 
the country, really appreciates this point The mysteries of 
foreign trade are not yet understood in America, One can 
hardly expect them to be How long have they been under- 
stood, how widely or clearly ar2 they understood to-day, in 
Europe? The same thing applies to the argument that America 
must take payment in goods, which she is unwilling to do, 
or cancel her debts, since there 1s not enough gold to make 
more than a few payments, and since further loans seem out of 
the question. Obviously the President does not understand this 
point If he did he would rot be asking for further export 
markets as a compensation for debt reduction when it.1s a 
surplus of American exports, visible and invisible, which has 
made debt reduction so urgent. Most nations in Europe do not, 
to judge from the higher and higher tariffs to which they have 
been resorting without regard to their general foreign position 
It is a truism of the new economics which 1s not yet widely 
understood in any country, except im so far as ıt 1s obviously 
to 1ts own advantage, that the collection of debts and the 1mposi- 
tion of tarifs, the expansion of exports and the limitation of 
imports, do not go together Even im Britain, though we appre- 
ciate the point in relation to Amer:ca, we seem doubtful about 
it in other connections, as witness the high hopes of the 
defenders of our new tariff Much more vivid proof of these 
points is needed than ıs yet available to convince the mass of 
Americans, to whose opinion Congress will defer, that these 
laws are immutable and that they must either cancel their 
debts or accept payment ın goods = 

One great party has shown signs of appreciating the point 
It was a major plank in Mr Roosevelt’s policy that a readjust- 
ment of the American tariff would make debt payments possible 
and cancellation unnecessary His supporters might feel that 
1t was only fair to give him a ckance to try out his policy 
before pressing for debt remission on the grounds of incapacity 
to pay except ın goods. It might have been a better line of 
approach than that of a simple recuest to the defeated President 
for readjustment of the debt to have waited and approached the 
incoming President with a request for readjustment of the 
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tariff It 1s highly doubtful whether ıt would have been success- 
ful, or whether there 1s in fact a possibility of so altering the 
tariff schedules as to admit some 300 mullion dollars extra 
imports (so that the War Debts can be paid) without undue 
harm to vested American industries and interests But it would 
at any rate have called the Democratic bluff And it would 
have shown the European argument to be genuine 

‘That indeed ıs one of the fundamental difficulties ın the situa- 
tion So many Americans honestly doubt the sincerity of the 
debtor governments when they say that they cannot pay It 1s 
for this reason that all attempts to revive the old arguments 
about the origin of the debts, or to establish a connection 
between Debts and Reparations, are so dangerous They detract 
attention from, and cast suspicion upon, the genuine, effective 
arguments for readjustment The same ıs true even of the 
argument of incapacity to pay It may be true, and would be 
believed of some debtors, and particularly of Great Britain 
But it seems absurdly untrue of France—France with its huge 
gold reserve, France with its financial power, France with its 
huge armament expenditures, France which, as it 1s bitterly 
remembered, took more gold from Ameca last year in (as 
many Americans believe) aa attempt to force the United States 
off the gold standard than it now needs to pay its debts 
Americans can surely be forgiven, particularly when they 
remember the difficulty they had in getting payment originally 
from many of their debtors and the extent to which they have 
already reduced the face value of the obligations owed them, 
for thinking that, at any rate as regards some of their debtors, 
the real position ıs not that they cannot, but that they will not, 
pay their debts. 

This sentiment of mistrust, which, particularly as regards 
France, against which there is a strong undercurrent of 11] feel- 
ing dating back long before the present negotiations, has been 
rather wonderfully held in check, 1s undoubtedly one of the 
most serious factors complicating the situation It makes 
Congress largely impervious to the brilliant arguments of such 
documents as the second British Note The popular reaction, 
especially of those many, many people to whom the principles 
of foreign trade and international payments are a mystery, to 
all arguments for reconsideration 1s ‘‘ That ıs all very well and 
1t sounds good, but I don’t believe you want to pay anyway, 
and I think ıf you didn’t have this excuse for defaulting you 
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would hunt up another.” The debtor countries have got to 
convince American popular opinion, to whom more than to the 
Government their diplomacy shorld be addressed, that they are 
sincere and that they would pay if they could, and will pay if 
they can be shown a way safely so todo They will, perhaps, 
find ıt easier to do this :f they pay more attention to the problem 
of meeting than to that of over-ruling America’s objections to 
out-and-out cancellation, if they give serious consideration to 
those compromise solutions that Senator Borah, Governor 
Smith, President Hoover and President-elect Roosevelt have all 
been at pains to suggest These very different personalities, 
representing differing and independent elements in each of the 
great parties, while they disagree as to the tactics to be pursued, 
agree upon certain fundamentals They all connect armaments 
and debts and would wish to see some measure of European 
disarmament, if only as a sign that Europe ıs genuine both 
im its desire for peace and its inability to pay. They all feel 
that both the Disarmament Conference and the World Economic 
Conference are, or will be, dealing with problems as important 
as, and closely related to, that of War Debt reduction They 
all feel that debt reduction should only honestly be asked as a 
part of, and not as a pzeliminary to, the solution of these other, 
wider, and, as they think, more fundamental world problems 
They all believe that the United States might rightly ask, as 
some small return for the debt reductions ıt ıs asked to make, 
certain commercial advantages, at the least some alleviation 
of the existing tariff chaos. 

Little attempt seems to have been made so far, though these 
straws in the wind have been evident for months, and though 
the debtor governments should have known that American 
opinion was firmly set against simple reduction or cancellation 
of the debt (against which both major parties and candidates 
were clearly pledged), to defer to American opinion in the 
matter or to explore the compromises to which ıt was apparently 
mclining An opportunity now exists, since the breakdown of 
the Hoover-Roosevelt negotiations has deferred definite action 
on the problem until after the advent of the new administration 
in March, to see whether or no any of these compromises is 
possible, and if not to explain clearly to the American public 
why it 1s not 

Congress will no doubt change ın the end its present policy 
of no concessions It will accep: under pressure of events, and 
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upon Mr Roosevelt’s recommendation, many things that ıt now 
regards as unthinkable and would never accept under Mr 
Hoover. But it will not lead to good feeling, and may not even 
produce good results, to depend solely on the pressure of events. 
Ii will make things easier, and will be much fairer, to recognise 
that even the most rude supporters of the “ no discussion—pay 
or repudiate ° school have some genuine excuse for their attı- 
tude, that even they, 1f properly approached, are capable of 
a surprising generosity. It will be easier also, and only fair, 
to give more help to those Americans who are trying to help 
Europe, to defer more to genuine American sentiment, to do 
more not merely to educate but to meet American opinion 
Above all, 1t will make matters much easier, and will be more 
just, to recognise that whatever America decides to do she 1s 
not, ın her own eyes and im all sincerity, beng merely selfish 
or self-centred, to realise that whatever she lacks it is not 
generosity 
FRANK DARVALL 


GENERAL GORDON. 


NGLAND has just been celebrating the centenary of 
E i birth of Charles George Gordon. It is now nearly 
fifty years since the whole country was thrilled with the 
drama that ended ın the fall of Khartoum and the death of 
its defender Gordon’s tragic end, coming as the crown of a 
life of devotion and self-sacrifice, placed him ın the front rank 
of national heroes, and the erection of a statue to him in 
Trafalgar Square, the central point of the Empire, was a fitting 
indication of the place which he occupied in the people’s hearts 
As years passed and memcirs began to appear of the states- 
men who had played a part in those stirring times, his figure 
came to be surrounded with the mists of political controversy, 
and more recently that brilliant and cynical writer, Lytton 
Strachey, gave to the world a picture of General Gordon which 
represented hım as the victim of over-indulgence in drink 
Fortunately 1t has been possible to probe into the source from 
which Lytton Strachey drew, and it has now been conclusively 
proved that the story, upon the strength of which he based 
his sketch, was a pure fabrication, concocted by a disgruntled 
foreign adventurer, who left Gordon after being for a short time 
in his service 
The universal testimony of those who were Gordon’s personal 
friends 1s that he was not only a man of exalted ideals but 
that he was also remarkable for the fidelity with which he 
carried out those ideals in everyday life Lord Esher, who 
knew him intimately and who was a good judge of men, wrote 
of him: ‘‘ He literally walked with God, and, if ıt were not 
disrespectful, one might almost say, arm ın arm with Him ”’ 
His particular religious beliefs were, no doubt, ın some respects, 
peculiar, based as they were upon too literal an adherence to 
the words of the Bible But the heart of the matter was in 
him He based his whole hfe upon that fundamental mystery 
which lay at the root of the faith both of Socrates and of Jesus _ 
—the Indwelling of God 
The bent of Charles George Gordon’s mind was always 
serious, although with ıt he combined a sense of fun and a love 
of adventure which in his early days made him a leading spirit 
in all boyish pranks and which ım later years endeared him 
to children and young people Daring and impetuous by 
nature, he could blaze up into sudden passion at some act of 
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injustice or meanness ‘Though not a profound thinker, he 
pondered much on human life and human nature and had a 
shrewd and almost uncanny insight 1nto human character He 
did not write books, but his letters were both free in style 
and terse in expression He was, however, essentially a man 
of action, who went straight to the point, took quick decisions 
and never hesitated to change his course to meet a fresh 
emergency The rapidity with which his mind worked 
frequently led to his being charged with inconsistency But 
he was indifferent to what people thought of him, so long as 
he kept true to his own inner conviction Moral courage 1s 
probably a rarer virtue than physical courage Gordon 
possessed both to an intense degree, and it ıs this combination 
which gives his figure such romantic charm 

In his early years Gordon had the ambition, which is natural 
to every young soldier, to distinguish himself in his profession 
He first made his mark in the Crimean War, where his strong 
physique enabled him to work for long stretches at a time in 
the trenches, while his indifference to danger helped him to 
gain a closer acquaintance with the enemy’s position than a 
more cautious subaltern would have obtained His skill ın map 
drawing enabled him to turn this knowledge to good account 

It was this skill which led to his beirg selected, at the close 
of the war, as a member of the Boundary Commission for 
delimiting the frontiers between Russia and Turkey Owing 
to this he missed the chance of service in the Indian Mutiny 
and he had to content himself, on his return to England, with 
a staff appointment at Chatham In 1860, however, another 
opening offered itself and he volunteered for service ın China 
At first things did not promise well for his ambitious dreams, 
for the fighting was over when he arrived at Tientsin and he 
had to spend the next two years ın a garrison camp ‘Then 
a rare chance came his way He was offered the command 
of a small Chinese force, known as the ‘‘ Ever-Victorious 
Army,” which was engaged ın keeping the Taiping rebels away 
from Shanghai MHaving received the Queen’s permission to 
enter the service of the Chinese Empire, Gordon took command 
of his 3,000 Chinamen in March 1863 He found them a 
rough set of men, with an almost equally rough set of foreign 
officers ‘They did not at first know what to make of this quiet- 
spoken young English commander But he soon showed them 
that he meant to be their master, and, aiter one or two sharp 
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tussles and several dismissals, he made out of his force a 
disciplined little army which was ready to follow him any- 
where The men proved themselves good fighters, provided 
they had a leader they could trust; and Gordon soon realised, 
as Garibaldi had done before him, that, with an irregular force, 
the secret of control was always to be in the front rank, regard- 
less of perscnal risk Gordon always led his men himself into 
the breach, carrying nothing but a cane in his hand ‘Time 
after time he stormed the rebel strongholds through a furious 
fusillade and time after time came through unscathed, till his 
men came to believe that he bore a charmed life But his 
victories were not won merely by dash and courage—they were 
the result of the most careful planning and of incessant super- 
vision of every detail This is how Li Hung Chang, the 
provincial Governor of Kiang-su, under whom Gordon was 
serving, spoxe of him ın his diary ' 


What a sight for tired eyes and elixir for a heavy heart 
it 1s tc see this splendid Englishman fight Fight— 
move—ight again—move agein—leading his men—planning 
by night and executing by day—planning by day and 
executing by mght! He is a glorious fellow! 

Unfortunately after some months Gordon had a break with Li, 
owing to an act of treachery, of which Li was guilty, at the 
fall of Soochow ‘This was one of the occasions when Gordon’s 
impetuous spirit burst forth ın a torrent of indignation The 
story that he went out revolver in hand to find Li’and take 
summary vengeance on him now proves to have been a fable 
But he did write him a furious letter, denounced him to the 
authorities at Peking and asked for his dismissal, at the same 
time withdrawing his own force from all active co-operation 
Eventually the incident was closed by an expression of regret 
from the Chinese Court and the issue of a public statement 
by Lı exonerating Gordon from all complicity with his 
treacherous dealings This enabled Gordon to take the field 
again Shortly after this, he was wounded in an assault on 
a rebel town and for two or three weeks had to direct operations 
lying out full length on his boat. But he never flinched from 
his resolve to see the campaign through to its close and rid 
the country of the Taiping scotrge Within two months he 
won through, crowning his victories with a sensational storming 
of the most obstinate of the rebel strongholds 

His brilliant exploits gained him, the ‘title of ‘‘ Chinese 
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Gordon,” but he refused the monetary gifts that the grateful 
Chinese Government offered him and, on returning home, 
avoided all publicity and brried himself for six years in a 
routine post at Gravesend These years marked a change in 
Gordon’s life His ambition for mtlitary distinction gradually 
fell from him, though it cos: him a severe mental struggle 
when in 1867 he learned that he was not chosen for the 
Abyssinian campaign From this time onward he began to 
speak of himself as being dead to the world and his thoughts 
turned more and more towards the mysteries of religion He 
would search after some new truth with all the ardour of a 
pioneer and, when he had found a `‘ pearl,” he would not rest 
until he had revealed it to those about him He found ıt took 
more courage to face the -eserve of some young lad to whom 
he wished to speak than to face the batteries of Sebastopol But 
he let nothing daunt him and devoted his whole energies 
to spreading light in the dark places of crowded streets and 
alleys He gathered round him a knot of unschooled lads 
whom he taught and befriended He liked to speak of them 
as his “ kings ” and to mark on his map the ‘‘ royal ’’ progress 
round the world of the mary boys for whom he had found 
places in the merchant service 

But a man who had once played stch a brilliant part in the 
world could not be permanently relegated to a position of 
obscurity In due course the call to a wider field of service 
came to him, not from his own country but from Egypt The 
Khedive Ismail had heard of Gordon’s fame as a leader of men 
in the East, and in 1873 invited him to become Governor of 
his new Province on the Upper Nile ‘This region had recently 
become known to the world through the discoveries of Speke 
and Baker, and the Khedive had proclaimed his intention 
of opening it up to civilisation and striking a blow at the 
iniquitous slave trade Gordan responded to the call and once 
more found scope for his activities in the service of a foreign 
power He worked under Ismail for six years During the 
first three years (1874-6) he was Governor of the Equatorial 
Province, where, 1n spite of -he unhealthiness of the climate, 
hostility of the natives, lack of efficient helpers and absence 
of means of transport, he stcceeded in establishing, all along 
the reaches of the Upper Nile, a series of stations which 
provided regular communication between Cairo and the Great 
Lakes, and enabled him <o keep the river route clear of the 
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slave traffic The Khedive was so impressed with the value 
of Gordon’s work that in 1877 he appointed him Governor- 
General of the whole Sudan 

Here Gordon had a chance of suppressing the slave trade, 
not only in one particular province but throughout the whole 
of the million square miles of the Sudan territory It was a 
colossal task, but he was firmly convinced that, with God 
behind him, he could achieve the seemingly impossible He 
began by inaugureting a new reign of justice and fair dealing 
at the seat of government, Khartoum, where he captivated the 
natives by his drastic suppression of the former régime of 
cruelty and oppression ‘Then he set out on rapid camel rides 
across the long stretches of desert which formed so large a 
part of his dominions On one historic occasion he succeeded, 
by boldly riding :nto a camp of thousands of armed slavers, 
in nipping in the bud a threatened revolt. But he had at that 
time no European helpers to back him up, and so, after he 
had quitted the scene of his dramatic triumph, the flames of 
revolt burst forth again He then invited some Europeans to 
join him, and with their aid he waged a relentless war against 
the accursed trade It was a desperate struggle but, after two 
years’ continuous effort, although his health nearly broke 
down under the stra, he felt that he had at length won 
the day “Iam a wreck,” he wrote, in July 1879, “ like the 
portion of the Victory towed into Gibraltar after Trafalgar ; 
but God has enabled me, or rather has used me, to do what 
I wished to do—that 1s, break down the slave trade ” 

After his six strenuous years in the Sudan he certainly 
needed rest, and by the beginning of 1880 he had retired from 
his post and sailed for England, Hardly had he left when 
reaction set in and ın the following year a revolt arose in the 
Sudan which was more formidable than any of those he had 
crushed, because ın ıt the slavers were enlisted under the banner 
of a religious fanatic, the Mahdi, who proclaimed a Holy War 
Gordon was then in Mauritius, where, in the duties of a routine 
post, he found that quiet of which he was so much ın need Two 
years later the Mahdi uprising had assumed alarming propor- 
tions and in November 1883, while Gordon was on leave in 
Palestine, the world was shocked by the news that a force of 
10,000 Egyptians, led by a retired British officer, Hicks Pasha, 


had been annihilated by the Mahdi’s dervishes within 250 mules 
of Khartoum . 
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Gladstone had been on the point of announcing the retire- 
ment of the British army from Egypt when this news arrived 
The Sudan disaster necess:tated reconsideration of the position, 
for the Mahdi might be expected to sweep onwards in his 
victorious career first to Khartoum and then to Egypt itself 
So, after consultation with S:r Evelyn Baring (later Lord 
Cromer), the new Agent and Consul-General at Cairo, Gladstone 
decided that the British army should remain for the time being 
in Egypt At the same time, he called upon Egypt to give 
up all idea of further attacks upon the Mahdi and to withdraw 
definitely from the Sudan Tewfik, Ismail’s successor, 
reluctantly acquiesced But the question then arose—what 
was to be done with the Egyptian garrisons, numbering about 
24,000 men, scattered up and down the Sudan, and with their 
dependants? Baring advised that an English officer should 
be sent up to Khartoum to superintend the difficult task of 
withdrawing the garrisons, and three weeks later he repeated 
his request, adding that tke oficer ın question should have full 
civil and executive powers Barıng had not Gordon in mind 
when he made this proposal: for, when he and Gordon had 
met in Cairo some years before, they kad not got on well 
together But public opinion in England strongly favoured 
Gordon’s appointment, since, with his unique knowledge of 
the Sudan, he seemed to be :he one man capable of counter- 
acting the Mahdi’s influence. Eventually Baring consented 
to have Gordon; whereupon the Ministers at home sent for him 
and appointed him as their envoy 

Unfortunately serious misconceptions arose from the very 
beginning about Gordon’s last mission In the first place, 
through a concatenation of circumstances which I have set out 
fully elsewhere, the original instructions given to Gordon were 
of an ambiguous nature, so that, while some Ministers were 
aware that he was being given full executive powers, others, 
including Gladstone, believed that he was only being com- 
missioned to go out and report Hence the idea grew up that 
Gordon from the first threw over his instructions In the 
second place, Gordon, after he had reached Khartoum, advised 
the Government, as he felt bound to do, that, 1f Egypt was 
to have peace, the Mahdi would have to be ‘‘ smashed’’ The 
Ministers at once assumed thet he was taking executive action 
and was setting about ‘smashing’? the Mahdi himself! 
whereas we now know, from the papers recently made public 
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at the Record Office, that Gordon was proceeding steadily with 
his plan of evacuation and never fired a shot until the Mahdi’s 
forces closed 1n upon Khartoum and started to bombard him 
Thirdly, when Gordon was surrocnded, the Government | 
advised him to withdraw from Khartoum and were indignant 
with him for staymg on We now know, however, that their 
messages conveying this advice never reached him, and that 
the last instruction that came to him through the Mahdi’s lines 
was that they wished him to stay on at Khartoum 

Thus, ın the light of the full information that has now 
become available, Gordon 1s cleared from the charge that has 
been so often made against him of throwing over the Govern- 
ment’s instructions On the other hand the Government should 
be acquitted of the charge of deliberately entrusting Gordon 
with an impossible mission It must be remembered that 
Baring, most level-headed of men, tw-ce urged them to send a 
British officer to Khartoum to withdraw the garrisons, and that 
Gordon, knowing the great mfluence he possessed over the 
tribes around the town, fully believed that he could prevent 
‘them from joining the Mahd: It ıs, in fact, quite possible 
that, had he, ın accordance with his cwn request, been allowed 
to have at his disposal the powerful services of Zebehr Pasha, 
by far the most influential man in that district, he might have 
been able to hold the Mahdi ın check and to get the Egyptian 
troops and civilians safely away But things turned out other- 
wise The Government refused to allow Zebehr, the ex-slaver, 
to go, the tribes went over to the Mahc1, and within three weeks 
of Gordon’s arrival at Khartoum the town was surrounded 

For some time those at home did no: fully realise how serious 
Gordon’s position was, for at first cheerful messages came 
through from him, saying tkat Khartoum was “all right ” 
But, as the weeks passed and messages ceased to arrive, anxiety 
became intense At length, all too “ate, a Relief Expedition 
was sent Meanwhile, Gordon was conducting a magnificent 
defence and for over ten months, hoping against hope that help 
would come, held out against overwhelming odds. It 1s one 
of the tragedies of history that the town fell and Gordon was 
slain two days before the British advance column arrived 

And yet it was Gordon’s death, even more than his life, 
which, ın the end, lifted the slavers’ curse for ever from the 
land he served so well. 

BERyARD M. ALLEN. 


LIBERALISM AND THE WORLD WAR 


N August 4th, 1914, I was compelled to admit that 
() Gladstonian Liberalism must cease to exist as a factor 
in British politics for many years, so that the catastrophe 
which on that day overwhelmed the world made my retirement 
from politics very easy, now, however, the discussions about 
war guilt induce me to record certain episodes ın which I played 
some part at the tıme Ifa baby ıs knocked down by a motor- 
car or kidnapped by a bandit, Society demands a full explana- 
tion of the failure to protect life and property, now the world 
war of 1914-1918 cost eleven million lives and much wealth, 
so that 1t behoves every witness to tell what he saw of events 
just before the crash, and as I was secretary of the Eighty 
Club and acquainted more or less intimately with every member 
of the Liberal Cabinet, meeting them from time to time, and 
acting as one link between the Cabinet and public opinion, 
I was familiar with the dezails of the Ulster problem, the 
Marcon escapade, and the struggle within the Liberal Cabinet 
between the Radical and Whig elements About a year before 
W T Stead had sailed to America on the ill-fated Titanic 
he and Mr J L Garv:n had met at my house to discuss 
Ireland, and Stead insisted then (as often before) that ‘“‘ the 
future of Liberalism lay with the Lib -Labs’”’, with him I 
agreed, and that must suffice for the moment as an indication 
of my own personal views on politics ın those days 
At the end of 1913 I sailed to Cape Town and paid a visit 
to my wife’s relations We were to stay at Pretoria with her 
brother, the late General Louis Botha, who was then Prime 
Minister of the Union of South Africa, and on travelling from 
Cape Town to Pretoria I found that my only companion in 
the sleeping compartment was the German Consul-General who 
was being transferred from Cape Town to be resident in 
Pretoria, so that we spert mach time together and I found that 
the Wilhelmstrasse was expecting him to report on the attitude 
of South Africa towards the European position On my arrival 
at Pretoria 1t seemed that General Botha was disinclined to 
interview this gentleman because at that time it was Lord 
Buxton’s duty to handle diplomatic matters, and General Botha 
therefore used me to keep off the attentions of this German 
official, and I remember the twinkle in his eye as he did 
so, but on one paint I differed from my distinguished brother- 
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in-law—I thought the Liberal Party in England was strong 
enough to prevent a war with Germany, whereas he had come 
to a different conclusion. Senator Sammy Marks, who knew 
Germany well, had convinced him that the German military 
party would gain the ascendancy and would insist on war, and 
Botha’s personal conversations in Germany and England had 
confirmed him in this opinion 

At that time three questions were under consideration in 
South Africa. (1) Labour unrest owing to miners’ phthisis 
and other causes, (2) Union with Rhodesia; (3) the problem 
of South African neutrality ın the event of a war between 
England and Germany ; and I had reason to make a close study 
both of the labour problem 1n South Africa and of the Rhodesian 
question, and on finding that Mr Cecıl Rhodes had exercised 
a far greater influence on world affairs than was’ known to 
the general public, I took the opportunity during my voyage 
back to Southampton from Cape Town to make a meticulous 
examination of Rhodes’ negotiations with the Kaiser prior to 
the Boer War and of his scheme for a triple alliance between 
England, the United States, and Germany, observing that he 
seemed to overlook the powers of the American Senate ın any 
such scheme 

The writings of Mr Vere Stent, the distinguished South 
African journalist and confidant of Rhodes, together with books 
by private secretaries and friends of the “‘ Colossus,” gave me 
a clear view of Rhodes’ plans, which I subsequently explained 
ın a speech which the Fabian Society in 1918 published in 
pamphlet form at the democratic price of twopence ‘The 
Kaiser’s version of his talk with Rhodes recently published 
by Nowak does not greatly differ from mine He promised 
Rhodes to be neutral during the Boer War in exchange for 
Rhodes’ promise to assist Germany with the Bagdad Railway 
scheme 

During my voyage homewards the Sultan of Turkey 
appointed the German General Liman von Sanders chief 
orgamiser of the Turkish Army, and Germany apparently 
expected England to implement the policy of Rhodes by 
supporting German influence at Constantinople But the 
Liberal party at that time still remained devoted to the policy 
of Campbell-Bannerman, who had conducted ıt to the promised 
land of office after many years of wandering ın the wilderness 
of opposition Campbell-Bannerman was strongly opposed to 
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the Rhodesian adventures and had left his mark on Luaberal 
policy by settling the South African muddle, by exclaiming 
“ Vive la Douma,” and by an energetic support of peace and 
disarmament at the Hague Conference of 1907, on all which 
matters he had encountered and overcome Whig opposition, 
so that the secret Anglo-Russian Naval Entente of April 1914, 
which was the Czar’s reply to Germany’s arrangement with 
the Sultan of Turkey for the reorganisation of the Turkish 
Army, was in my view a reversal of the pro-Douma policy 

At this time I recerved several calls and invitations from 
Gabriel de Wesselitsky, a very remarkable Russian journalist, 
who had discovered the objections felt by Laberals to the 
proposed Anglo-Russian Entente, a gentleman with a profound 
knowledge of European politics who had been personally 
acquainted with Napoleor III and Bismarck, with Pope Leo 
XIII, the German Kaiser, and Buelow M de Wesselitsky 
had promoted Russian interests in the Balkans, where he 
resided for many years, and had been a persistent opponent 
of Austro-German influence in Serbia, he had personally served 
in the Montenegrin army and represented Bosnia at the Berlin 
Congress He was at one with M Isvolsky ın opposing 
Aehrenthal’s incorporation of Bosnia with Austria, and every 
move ın the struggle between Serbia and Austria was watched 
by him from London He pleaded with me for Liberal support 
for an Anglo-Russian alliance, and I explained Liberal doubts 
regarding the Czarist régime ın Russia and the reasons why 
Liberals supported Campbell-Bannerman in exclaiming “‘ Vive 
la Douma.” He thought Russia ought to receive Constantinople 
im compensation for the sacrifice of the Slavs of Bosnia to 
Austria in breach of the Berlin Treaty, ıt will be remembered 
that France had granted Germany terr:torial compensation 1h 
Africa for the French breach of the Act of Algeciras, which 
was supposed to protect the integrity of Morocco, but the 
practice of compensating the Great Powers in this way has been 
severely and rightly criticised at Geneva, and was always 
repudiated by the Liberal Party in England, notably when 
Disraeli acquired Cyprus in that way 

Unfortunately, however, a divergence of view occurred 
between Sir Edward (now Viscount) Grey and the Liberal 
Party on a very important matter The Foreign Secretary 
was impressed with the delicacy of the position and continued 
the old policy of secrecy—no doubt with the object of preventing 
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awkward expressions of opinion in the English Press; and this 
secrecy led to rumours and backstair canards and made the rank 
and file of the Liberal Party suspicious and critical 

The Eighty Club held a private meeting at which Sir Frank 
Lascelles described our difficulties with Germany Then the 
Commuttee decided to draw public attention to the dangers, and 
therefore invited Lord Roberts and Colonel (now General) Seely, 
then Minister for War, to discuss the Government’s attitude to- 
wards Germany. Both accepted the invitation, and I announced 
the meeting in the London papers, but the Foreign Office 
intervened Questions were addressed to Colonel Seely about 
the meeting ın the House of Commons; the Club was told that 
public interest required the debate to be cancelled; and Sir 
Godfrey Baring. MP, and I were delegated to explain to 
Lord Roberts why the invitation was to be withdrawn It 
would have been impossible to keep the secret of the Grey- 
Cambon letters 1f the debate had been held, and there were 
serious difterences within the Liberal Cabinet as to the meaning 
of those letters For if they meant what the Foreign Secretary 
said about them, we were ın honour bound to France, and there 
would be no answer to the arguments for a larger army as then 
proposed by Lord Roberts I had discussed Anglo-French 
relations with Clemenceau, who had been urgent on that very 
point. 

The alternative policy was that England should remain 
strictly neutral, and that view was held until just before the 
war by the vast majority of the Liberal Party, by many Con- 
servatives and certainly by Radicals like myself. And so ıt 
came that the Grey-Cambon letters remained secret till the 
outbreak of war They contained all the disadvantages of 
secret documents, they were nebulous in meaning, of doubtful 
value as an instrument of national policy, and without any 
popular support. 

I saw M de Wesselitsky long afterwards and am clear that 
he was aware of the secret negotiations for an Anglo-Russian 
Naval Entente when he called on me in June 1914 He there- 
fore had the advantage over us all, for we knew nothing either 
of the Grey-Cambon letters or of what had been said by our 
Foreign Secretary and Isvolsky ın Paris ın the last days of 
April 1914 Alt we knew was that M Poincaré thereafter 
publicly toasted the ‘‘ equilibrium of Europe,” but in truth 
from that moment England became secretly bound in honour 
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to the Triple Entente, although the Liberal party was entirely 
ignorant of the manner in which it had thus become entangled 
with Russia and the Balkans 

Then a crisis occurred within the Liberal Cabinet Mr 
Lloyd George, supported by Sir John Simon and a majority 
of his colleagues, stood for neutrality, while Lord Haldane 
persuaded the Prime Minister to give him the seals of the War 
Office on August 2nd and to authorise him to mobilise the 
British Army without any formal vote of the Cabinet The 
Liberal Parliament was quite unmoved by the Grey-Cambon 
letters, which were only revealed on August 3rd, 1914 But 
they were deeply moved by other events, for on August and 
Germany had requested King Albert’s permission to march 
German troops across Belgium. King Albert did not appeal to 
the guarantors of Belgian neutrality (France, Germany, 
England, Austria and Russia) because Germany might have 
made such an appeal an excuse to enter Belgium I went to 
Antwerp a few weeks afterwards and had to meet certain 
members of the Belgian Government, so I became well 
acquainted with their attitude King Albert only asked 
England for diplomatic intervention, but bis application came 
too late Mr Asquith’s promise to support France had just been 
given, the English army had been mobilised, and our neutrality 
had disappeared, so we could not mediate under the Hague 
Convention as the Belgians wished 

This muddle was so serious that Sir John Simon and others 
who were insisting on neutrality felt ıt essential ın the national 
interest to withdraw their resignations and support Sir Edward 
Grey, who had also offered to resign But I believe that Mr 
Lloyd George and Mr Ramsey MacDonald acting together 
could have stopped the Great War by diplomatising along the 
lines proposed by President Wilson and King Albert I saw 
Mr John Burns (who drew my attention to King Albert’s 
words) and Mr (now Sir Francis) Acland who was Under- 
Secretary at the Foreign Office and a member of the Eighty 
Club Committee But the view prevailed that the German 
military party were in the saddle and nozhing but force could 
stop them from attacking Paris and then using the French 
ports to attack our shipping ın the Channel What we did 
not know was that a week beforehand the United States Senate 
had induced President Wilson to invoke the mediation clauses 
of the Hague Convention, and that Italy’s decision to be neutral 
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made possible a strong combination of neutrals including 
England, the United States, Italy, Spain and Sweden, to offer 
joint mediation as desired by King Albert and as proposed 
by the Senate at Washington 
~. Unhappily we Liberals were not aware of this important 
offer, which certainly made a great impression on the Kaiser, 
who had handed the American Ambassador* at Berlin a very 
encouraging statement in reply If the Liberal members of 
Parliament, acting with the Irish and Labour members, had 
understood this American scheme, they might well have risked 
the resignation of Mr Asquith, Sir E Grey and Mr Churchill 
and the accession of Mr Lloyd George as a Lib -Lab Premier 
For ıt ıs interesting to observe that Mr Bonar Law told the House 
of Commons later on that 1f Germany had known that England 
would intervene, the war would never have occurred, and it 
1s equally true to say that 1f we Liberals had known of the 
American offer the war might have been avoided But the 
offer of the American Senate was not made public here, nor 
did I grasp 1ts implications until long after, and I doubt if 
all the Cabinet knew of it at the tıme Mr Lloyd George 
always said we had blundered into war and no one to-day 
disputes his view 

After visiting Antwerp I became closely associated with 
M Vandervelde, the Socialist leader, who explained to me 
his difficulties with his own party, many of whom were on 
friendly terms with the German Socialists It was the Russian 
mobilisation which made the German Socialists fight so hard, 
and to them England appeared as merely the ally of the Czar 
Perhaps they could have held back the German army from 
crossing Belgium if President Wiulson’s mediation proposal 
had been publicly announced and accepted, before England had 
promised the active support of the British fleet to protect the 
French ports in the English Channel As it was, many 
English Liberals at that time saw clearly that the divisions 
within the Liberal Cabinet had already smashed the Party and 
ended the policy of peace and neutrality which was the first 
plank in the programme of Victorian Liberalism 

If we had been allowed to know of the American offer on, 
July 2oth the Liberal Party could ın my view have prevented 
the crash Lord Horeburn read over to me the proofs of his 

*Dr von Wegerer says the statement was written hastily and without 


previous consultation with the Kaiser’s Ministers ¢ 
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book How the War Came before it was published, and on 
page 17 he wrote. ‘‘ We wert to war unprepared in a Russian 
quarrel because we were tied to France in the dark’’ When 
the war was over President Wilson said it was certain that 
Germany would never have made war if she had thought 
Britain would ally herself with France and Russia The 
Russian Revolution was overdue, so was the German Revolu- 
tion, and Liberals would have welcomed both because they 
thought that both Russian and German democracies would be 
pacific I met Mr Iatvinof in London at the time, and he 
took the pacific view and deeply ımpressed me. Lord Milner, 
who was a strong Conservative end knew Germany intimately,” 
told the Evening Standard on October 17th, 1918, ın an inter- 
view, that until the Great War there was a rising tide against 
the Junkers 

We Liberals knew that well We hoped and believed that 
the war parties in Germany and Russia would not involve us 
in their quarrels, and we never intended to support one against 
the other Yet we most unhappily lost cur neutrality and 
plunged into the abyss, and when I look back with the 
knowledge acquired later, J am troubled with the thought that 
I was remiss in not raising the alarm in June of 1914 when 
M de Wesselitsky began to open my eyes to the impending 
struggle In 1915 he proposed to me the partition of Germany 
between Russia and France with the Elbe as frontier, and that 
convinced me that we were on wrong lines 

And now emerges the question as to how Liberals can avoid 
such mistakes again Can we ask England to believe that the 
blunders of 1914 will not recur? Jt must first be made clear 
to the country that the policy of the Liberal Party as declared 
by Gladstone and Campbell-Bannerman did not fail. Glad- 
stone’s policy towards Belgium ın 1870 was never tried in 1914; 
neutrality was abandoned without zhe knowledge or support 
of the Liberal Parlamen: or of the Libera! Party, our Irish 
policy never had ıts chance ‘The old Liberal policy of peace, 
retrenchment, and reform, current when Karl Marx was 
launching his famous attack on Liberalism, was muddled and 
surrendered 

For several years the National Government will carry on 
the Government of England, and there 1s plenty of time for 
thinking out a Liberal policy while the Labour Party have the 


* The official announcement of this scheme came ın 1916 
VoL CXLIN. 13 
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great good fortune to be led by the quiet, thoughtful, unpushful 
and popular Socialist, Mr Lansbury, who has won the respect 
1f not the support of many Liberals A tremendous burden 
falls on his shoulders not dissimilar to that which fell to 
Campbell-Bannerman and to Bonar Law years ago, and one 
may hope he will not allow these days to slip past without 
considering exactly how far apart his Marxian Socialists are 
from the remnants of the Liberal Party: how far Free Trade 
can be squared with Soctalism, how far Import and Export 
Boards will promote or hamper trade, how far the laws of 
property and land taxation must be altered to secure the 
support of the country, to what extent profits, rent and interest 
should be limited by legislation, and so on over the whole field 
of politics Liberals are probably prepared to go a long way 
with the Socialists provided they can secure certain points 
in their old programme—the avoidance of expansionist adven- 
tures, the importance of disarmament, the constant reference 
of doubtful points to the Hague Court, and the strict super- 
vision of expenditure on salaries and social services. 

Historians will argue about the war, but the war debts will 
remain a burden for future generations Parties will divide 
and redivide, but the policy of Victorian Liberalism had great 
merits which will compel attention again It will be invoked 
to solve the Indian enigma, to effect a complete reconciliation 
with Germany, to establish arbitration as the true alternative 
to war, to lmit the evils of capitalism, of monopolies and 
of trusts, to formulate and enact an International Sea Law. 
There is still work for Liberalism But courage and vision 
are essential, and when the party recovers from its stupor the 
country will find its policy well founded and justified by a 
long line of successful reforms. 

R C Hawxin. 


ANIMAL REACTION TO EMERGENCY 


N observing the actions of beasts and birds one 1s frequently 
Joa at the manner ın which wild creatures behave when 

faced by sudden exigency, or by some development, natural 
or otherwise, that directly affects their way of livelihood or safety. 
Their conduct in this respect 1s necessarily subject to consider- 
able variation, a great deal dependirg upon the standard of 
intelligence attained by the creatures concerned. As a general 
rule the movements of beasts are mainly regulated by the supply 
of food or water upon which the scarcity or abundance of certain 
species to a large extent depends Rats and mice, for example, 
forsake the fields ın late autumn, not so much with a view to 
escaping the approaching winter against the nclemencies of which 
they can usually find ample protection, but rather on account of 
the removal of the grair-crops which they follow to the rick-yards 
or granaries For a similar reason tke snipe and the woodcock 
forsake the frozen marshes, the golden plover resorts to culti- 
vated lands, while the mountain vixen in a dry summer 
surrenders the safety of her rock fortress in favour of some 
shallow burrow beside a stream, where her young cubs may 
obtain an unlimited supply of the fresh water that 1s so essential 
to their well-being. 

Here, however, one should perhaps remark that certain 
animals appear to lack the intellectual capacity for adapting 
themselves to temporary change of conditions, and of these the 
mole provides a characteristic example. A creature of singularly 
regular habit, its periods of alternate activity and inaction being 
almost mechanical, the mole possesses neither the instinct nor 
the intelligence with which to encounter an abnormal contin- 
gency. It has cultivated habits that supply all its needs in the 
ordinary course of events and 1s well able to survive the victssi- 
tudes of any normal year Such provision, however, only serves 
its purpose for a prescribed length of time. Departure from 
rule proves fatal to the mole’s economy During periods of 
prolonged drought, for example, moles perish in considerable 
numbers, since they lack the instinct to seek their requirements 
in better watered localities, and while individuals of the race at 
times evince singular aptitude at evading the trap, the species 
as a whole may easily be exterminated within a prescribed area 
when measures to effect this purpose are undertaken upon 
systematic lines, Moles may be destroyed ın large numbers, 
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but they cannot be expelled from any given locality by organised 
persecution, for the obvious reason that the species 1s not subject 
to communal panic So methodical are these little animals, 
moreover, ın all the1r movements, that they cannot be prevailed 
upon to undertake any sudden departure from customary routine 
unless the step 1s rendered 1mperative by some natural change 
of conditions, such as the ordinary fluctuations of the seasons, 
which instinct has led them to anticipate 

Very different ın corresponding circumstances are the actions 
of the conventionally foolish rabbit which ın reality 1s one of our 
most interesting wild creatures, although usually overlooked as 
a subject for study on account of its very abundance and the 
consequent facility with which its many curious ways might be 
observed Up to a certain point there 1s no animal more tena- 
cious than the rabbit When particularly numerous, or when 
attached for any reason to a prescribed area, ıt can only be 
dislodged with the utmost difficulty In the former instance ıt 
appears to consider that safety les 11 numbers—a policy that 
holds good at least so far as the majority of individuals are 
concerned In the latter instance, when abundance or superior 
quality of food constitutes the attraction, every other considera- 
tion relapses into insignificance Rabbits, deed, cannot be 
expelled from favourite feeding-grounds They will undertake 
nocturnal journeys of an almost incredible length ın order to 
feast upon some particularly choice crop, even though the adven- 
ture involves nightly disaster to many of their number At the 
same time, cover in which they can rest undisturbed is equally 
essential to their requirements, and they seldom he upon ground 
that does not offer this additional inducement Cover that is 
frequently tried by dogs seldom contains many rabbits even 
though the number actually killed may be negligible, standing 
corn into which dogs have been allowed to run providing no 
exception to this rule, though tolerably certain to hold numerous 
rabbits when undisturbed ‘The same principle applies to bur- 
rows that are ferreted with sufficiently long intervals elapsing 
between each visitation It frequently happens, therefore, that 
crops are destroyed by rabbits which, after feasting, retreat 
perhaps a mile or more to some stronghold ın which they can 
rest unharried, at least for the time being Curious as ıt may 
seem, beasts as a general rule are more easily dislodged from 
their customary haunts by persecution then are birds in similar 
circumstances, although in the latter case a change of quarters 
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can be effected with so much greater ease Game birds or wild 
fowl acquire additional wariness when frequently harried, but 
they rarely forsake a locality in which they have established 
themselves upon this account Ground game upon the contrary 
evince the utmost reluctance again to settle upon ground which 
has once been thoroughly disturbed Deer provide a notable 
exception to this rule It applies forcibly, however, to the 
majority of small animals, the most interesting example, 
perhaps, being that afforded by rats and mice 

The rat problem 1s one that frequently confronts the agricul- 
turist or the occupier of extensive premises upon which old 
buildings stand, and at tımes the nuisance becomes so pro- 
nounced that, no matter how intensely one dislikes the principle, 
poison of some sort offers the only solution When this course 
1s adopted for the first time after a considerable lapse of years, 
the result may almost be regarded as a foregone conclusion 
That the virus ıs laid with reasonable liberality goes without 
saying, and it 1s accepted with due appreciation by the rats 
who regard ıt in the light of a windfall—an unusually generous 
recognition of their needs Every particle of the lethal fare is 
demolished with avidity, and within the space of twenty-four 
hours or less not a rat, young or old, remains upon the premises 
They have decamped, bag and baggage, and one can only con- 
jecture upon the operation of the influences that prompted so 
sudden and complete a stampede The case of the rodents which 
actually ate the poison 1s, of course, simple enough Finding 
themselves in the grip of some strange and terrifying thing, 
their first and natural impulse ıs to escape from it, which 1s 
doubtless the reason why rats killed by the modern forms of 
virus are usually found at a considerable distance from their 
customary haunts It must be remembered, however, that those 
actually affected ın all probability constitute at most an incon- 
siderable minority of the population When the vermin are 
numerous ıt ıs unreasonable to suppose that the poison 1s evenly 
distributed amongst them It 1s tolerably certain that the deadly 
morsels are consumed by a mere few—those rats which first 
happen to find them, and the question as to the cause of the 
general alarm that subsequently ensues 1s rendered the more 
interesting ın consequence 

That the rodents realise that some new and highly dangerous 
influence is at work in their midst is sufficiently obvious. It 1s 
also clear that they flee from 1t hke human beings from choleta 
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‘There is, however, no indication to suggest the mental processes 
through which the conclusions that Cictate such unanimous 
action are reached It seems more than curious that the sudden 
and violent indisposition of perhaps half a dozen individuals 
should as much as attract the notice of, much less seriously 
alarm, the entire community An epidemic of any natural disease 
would almost certainly leave the unaffected members quite un- 
disturbed ın their minds In any case, it ıs difficult to imagine 
the means by which the rats trace any connection between the 
illness of their fellows and those harmless-looking fragments of 
food that were littered about and devoured as a matter of course, 
without the greater number of the animals as much as seeing 
them or being aware of their intrcduction Even were the direct 
connection established in their minds, the circumstance scarcely 
accounts for the general terror and stampede ‘There 1s no 
apparent reason for the assumpticn that suspicion would extend 
im consequence to all food upon the preriuses, particularly since 
rats are capable of delicate discrimination ın this respect as in 
many others Of this ability I recently witnessed a somewhat 
striking example. 

A particularly troublesome plague of rats about my own build- 
ings necessitated the judicious depositing of poison, with the 
customary result. The nuisance appeared to have been com- 
pletely removed until ıt was discovered by chance that one old 
rat had either returned almost immediately or had resisted the 
general impulse to run For the benefit of this solitary indivi- 
dual—fool or sage, whichever he might be—more poison was 
laid with care The old rat, however, was not to be lured, prov- 
ing fully alive to the situation The tablets were obviously, 
inspected, even pushed about, but no matter how attractive they 
had proved to others of the race, this wily campaigner would 
have none of them For the sake of experiment I placed a few 
tablets in an earthenware saucer together with some fragments 
of bread, thinking that the latter might possibly disarm 
suspicion. ‘The rat, however, proved more than equal to the 
occasion. It carefully extracted every crumb of bread, leaving 
the poison ın a neat pile upon one side of the saucer This saga- 
cious and resolute rodent still holds the fort, and I have yet to 
discover whether it ıs a “ rogue,” and therefore unaffected by 
the movements of its fellows, or the mother of a young family 
who has courageously refrained from abendoning her charge. 

Returning to the original question as to the.cause of the rat 
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stampede upon such occasions, one wonders how large a part 
some consciousness of the abnormal plays in spreading the panic 
It 1s possible that peculiar behaviour upon the part of affected 
animals may arouse more terror among the rest than any con- 
sideration of possible danger or realisation of cause and effect 
In support of this supposition one might add that, according 
to report, a similar purpose was served by the old and distinctly 
cruel trick of tarring a living rat and releasing 1t to spread panic 
among its fellows Deer have been seen <o flee ın the utmost. 
alarm from a single stag to whose antlers some conspicuous alien 
substance has become attached, which circumstance seems to con- 
stitute a parallel case Oz do all such imstances merely provide 
further examples of the “‘ infection of panic ” to which all living 
things, not excepting human beings, are so liable? It 1s at least 
possible, again, that the terror displayed by the affected crea- 
tures when scurrying away from the mysterious enemy within 
them, communicates 1iself to others all the more readily on 
account of its precise character and cause being entirely un- 
known It must be remembered that a vigorous trapping cam- 
paign conducted against either rats or mice 1s not infrequently 
attended by a similar result In this case, however, there is 
little cause for wonder, since even 1f humane traps are employed, 
evidence of tragedy and disaster are sufficiently apparent 

From the subject of rats and mice ancther somewhat curious 
pomt arises It may usually be noted that the movements of the 
latter species are regulated to a large extent by those of the 
former As a general rule, when rats come mice go, the reason 
for such behaviour being reached without unduly taxing the 
imagination By way of a direct example, in the case of the 
rat stampede recently mentioned, the house, which had been 
entirely free from mice during the period of the rat occupation, 
was re-invaded by the minor pest in considerable numbers upon 
the night immediately succeeding the rat evacuation It was a 
clear case of general pest, and one ıs left ın utter bewilderment 
at the obvious complezeness and accuracy of the information 
that induced such behaviour ‘That ın course of time the mice 
should discover that their dangerous and cannibalistic relatives 
have withdrawn ıs only to be expected. Immediate cognisance 
of the fact and realisat:on that the circumstance involves admis- 
sion to a desirable foreging-field hitherto closed to them 1s less 
comprehensible, however. Nor 1s ıt easy to account for the 
alacrity with which the mice avail themselves of the opportunity 
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so presented to them How, one wonders, do the little creatures, 
dispersed throughout the locality, become advised of the event? 
And scarcely less puzzling are the questions as to how they 
realise that the departure of the rats constitutes for the time 
being a definite step, and why, if in such close touch with the 
rats and their movements, they fail to be infected with the same 
panic, since animals of all species usually flee from a common 
danger or any suggestion that such exists 

When the case 1s reversed, rats appearing ın force in buildings 
occupied by mice, the prompt effacement of the smaller animals 
1s both comprehensible and inevitable, the circumstance, more- 
over, providing sufficient proof as to the relations that actually 
exist between the species One would not venture to assert, or 
even to suggest that rats and mice are never found in abundance 
upon the same farm or homestead Such 1s far from being the 
case On the contrary, there are many blocks of buildings— 
usually very old—which are infested by both species. Such 
instances, however, are equivalent to those in which animals 
as uncongentally assorted as foxes and rabbits or sparrowhawks 
and wood pigeons appear to occupy the same quarters. Actually, 
of course, ıt is a matter of habitetions within habitations, the 
weaker animal occupying places that for some reason are not 
easily accessible to the stronger, which latter 1s always given a 
respectful berth In the rat and mouse instance, even the 
most superficial study would probably establish the existence 
of distinct rat and mouse quarters, certain parts of the build- 
ings being more or less monopolised by one animal or the other 
Upon premises where space 1s limited it is the almost invariable 
rule for each of the two species to predorinate periodically 

The “local migration ” of small creatures ın considerable 
numbers, lıke so much ın connecticn with animal procedure, 1s 
taken for granted The actual performance ıs left to the 
imagination ‘There appears to be very little evidence ın support 
of the not unnatural supposition that rodents, like birds, 
assemble before embarking upon a journey, finally “ taking 
off’? ın company Personally, I have yet to make the acquaint- 
ance of the observer who has been forturate enough to meet a 
caravan of rats, mice or rabbits trekking across the desert of an 
English countryside It seems scarcely probable that they move 
in little troops or armies, like deer in herds or birds in flocks 
When rabbits travel considerable distances to feed they proceed 
across country either singly or, at most, by twos and threes, 
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gradually converging upon the centre of attraction A careful 
study of their many paths leaves no room for question upon this 
point, and ıt 1s only reasonable to assume that rats and mice, 
when upon the move, pursue a similar policy 

There can be little doubt that the uniformity of animal 
behaviour is ın truth ensured by a general and inevitable recog- 
nition of necessity or desirability Every animal makes use of 
the conventional woodland thoroughfare, not because it is the 
prescribed route from point to point adopted on account of imme- 
morial custom that has developed into instinct, but merely 
because the runway in question offers the line of least resistance 
and has done so since tıme unknown A strange animal, travers- 
ing the country for the first tıme, more often than not adopts the 
identical course that a resident would have taken, and for the 
same reason That is probably the secret of unanimous move- 
ment among animals which in their general habits cannot be 
described as gregarious When rats or mice vacate dangerous 
territory en masse, they do so because each animal acts upon 
indications that have become perceptible to all alike In harvest 
time, when precauticns against the effects of some impending 
atmospheric disturbance become advisable, each agriculturist as 
a matter of course takes the necessary steps to safeguard his 
property In all probability every farmer within the threatened 
area will be more or less similarly employed There is neither 
time nor need for preliminary discussion among neighbours. 
Everyone adopts the obvious course, and the same principle 
applies in a minor scale among beasts and birds When 
fledglings that have not yet quitted their nest ın some tree-top, 
though quite capable of flying, ere alarmed by sounds that 
indicate the approach of a climber—human or four-footed—they 
usually remain quiet until the enemy has attained the utmost 
point which he may be permitted to reach without constituting 
amenace ‘hey hope, apparently, that he may yet be defeated 
by the difficulties of the ascent When the prescribed point 1s 
passed, however, the young birds fall back upon their second 
line of defence, taking sudden and unanimous wing ‘There are 
no preliminary squawks and flutterings The obvious time has 
arrived for the definite step, which ıs taken accordingly I have 
witnessed the proceeding upon many occasions, while the author 
of The School of the Woods mentions a case in which three 
young blue herons ,took simultaneous action of a less agreeable 
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character, effectually discouraging all further efforts to inspect 
them and their nest more closely. 5 

Indeed, where the lower animals are concerned, the problem 1s 
usually far srmpler than that which confronts human beings ın 
times of emergency, since the beast has no occasion to consider 
its course of action Instinct dictates the one and only policy 
to adopt ‘‘ If the land ıs unhealthy, clear out ” 1s ancient wis- 
dom, recognised by rodents of all tıme, and when convinced of 
the necessity for departure, each little animal steers its way 1n 
the direction suggested by its keen senses as being most likely 
to provide conditions similar to those which it has been 
compelled to relinquish ‘That the conclusion reached and the 
consequent selection of destination should be more or less unan1- 
mous in such cases 1s both natural and inevitable. 

Collective action, inspired by common motive or need, even 
though undertaken upon individual initiative, 1s habitual among 
rodents generally Upon certain days, for no apparent reason, 
every rabbit ın a densely populated bank appears to fancy the 
same side for food and exercise ‘This may happen for several 
days 1n succession, then, though conditions may seem to be 
identical, the position 1s reversed, and for a period—short or 
lengthy as the case may be—the popular side of the hedge 1s 
entirely forsaken ın favour of the other A trapper once told 
me that upon a certain occasion he set a number of snares along- 
side a hedgerow bordering a cornfield ın the full expectation of 
a big catch A fortnight ensued during which period he caught 
not a single rabbit, then one morning when he had practically 
decided to abandon that particular attempt as useless, he found 
that every snare had claimed its victim On the preceding night 
the rabbits, for reasons known only to themselves, had obviously 
changed their “‘ run ° which hitherto had been directly counter 
to the trapper’s calculations 

One may not:ce similar examples ın the fields at almost any 
time Upon certain evenings, when all 1s quiet and conditions 
are ideal for feeding and turf gambollings, not a rabbit 1s visible 
Upon another evening, identical in every respect, the fields are 
alive with little grey forms scuttling and frisking about in every 
direction, and one cannot account for either state of affairs In 
the language of the country-people, the rabbits are either ‘‘ in ” 
or “out, and there is nothing further to be said Many 
countrymen go so far as to trace direct connections between the 
activity or inaction of rabbits and impending weather-changes. 
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Actually, like the “ bolting’? and ‘‘ non-bolting ” days that so 
puzzle sportsmen, no theory as yet advanced stands the test of 
experience or close observation ‘That a falling barometer tends 
to promote torpidity among rodents generally ıs not improbable, 
and up to a certain point the circumstance may serve to account 
for the curious reluctance on the part of rabbits to quit their 
burrows in such conditions even when attacked by ferrets It 1s 
true that a human being in corresponding circumstances would 
be unlikely to attach undue importance to barometric pressure 
This, however, ıs by no means the only case ın which the animal 
outlook seems incomprehensible when judged from a human 
standpoint. 
DOUGLAS GORDON. 


EDUCATION IN EGYPT 


HE educational system of Egypt, though more elaborate, 
1s similar in structure to that of the Northern Sudan 
Both populations are of the Mohammedan faith In each 
the upper or exclusive part of the educational system 1s sub- 
ordinated to the provision of officers and staff of the Govern- 
ment Departments and the public services, while the lower or 
popular part, though great progress has been made in recent 
years, is inadequately developed and badly adapted to the 
requirements of a population which 1s overwhelmingly agricul- 
tural. Both are characterised by backwardness in girls’ educa- 
tion and by the desire to copy the better example of other 
countries in this direction Indeed the 1925 Decree in Egypt 
seeks to make elementary education between the ages of eight 
to thirteen obligatory and free for all, and provides that this 
end shall be reached in 1945 An Educational Advisory Com- 
mittee has been established under the Ministry of Education 
to co-operate in formulating plans and methods for the 
realisation of this 1dea It 1s estimated that 300,000 boys and 
girls in Egypt are seven years old This decision, involving 
five years of schooling, means the provision of 1,500,000 school 
places and a further 300,000 for every year which may ın 
the future be added to the system 
Education, the object of which 1s so largely a post in the 
public services, begins in the primary schools ‘There is a link 
forward by examination to the secondary schools. Offshoots 
lead to technical schools, which include trade and technical 
schools, commercial schools, agriculture, the school of arts and 
crafts Then at the summit are the higher training colleges 
and the University of Cairo with its four Faculties of Medicine, 
Law, Science and the Arts This system 1s also fed by 
schools of private supply, financially aided by Government 
In attendance the year 1928-9 yields a picture like this: 





Pupils 

The University Medicine 682 
Law 786 

Science 123 

Arts I59 

1,750 


x,200 students are educated abroad 
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Higher Training College for Secondary Teachers. 


Science 385 

Arts 728 
Higher School of Commerce 404 
Higher School of Agriculture 216 
School of Veterinary Science 80 
Higher School of Engineering 501 
Preparatory School of Fine Arts 172 
Arts and Crafts School 231 
Trades Schools 4,425 
Intermediate Technical Schools 1,706 
Intermediate School of Agriculture 616 
Intermediate School of Commerce 1,067 
Secondary Schools 20,088 
Primary Schools 59,402 


This upper part of the Egyptian educational system with its 
90,000 students, like the Gordon College system of the Sudan, 
has as its main driving force the attainment of public employ- 
ment ın one capacity or another No ore can complain about 
this All education should be a preparation for social service 
and a more efficient citizenship in the lfe of the community 
It only becomes vicious in its results when the wider ends of 
the traiing of personality and character are subordinated to 
mere place-hunting, when the number of students becomes 
greatly ın excess of the available posts, and when the training 
given fails to produce efficiency ın experts, an adequate public 
spirit, resource, initiative and strength of character which are 
the sources of all progress in the life of any society On each 
of these three counts this rapidly developing upper system of 
education, which has shown itself so ready to adopt the models 
of Western Europe, 1s not without defects. 

The primary and secondary schools are the most populous 
parts of this system I had the opportunity of seeing a little 
of this side of educational life in Cairo. Many of the pupils 
never go beyond the primary school. They return to the general 
life of the community to find their place ın accordance with the 
traditions of their forefathers and the changing circumstances 
of a new age ‘The rest, shaped in the crucible of recurrent 
examinations and spurred by the prospect of a public job, 
thread their passage through the secondary schools to one or 
other of the rungs of the pyramid which 1s crowned by the new 
University or a University abroad The best of the new 
schools would be a credit to any country ‘They are spacious, 
indeed their size 1s reminiscent of what one sees in the United 
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States of America They have been planned with a generous 
recognition of the many-sidedness of modern education. It may 
be an effect of the climate at certain seasons of the year ; certainly 
the impression that these buildings are like hot-houses, for the 
forcing of a natural development, grows. The forcing material 
1s the examination test, with which the system is burdened 
Minds are treated like memory-hoppers Greater faculties of 
the mind are dwarfed. All-round development of mind and 
character suffers It 1s not easy to conclude that children have 
a zest for school. I imagine the average boy conceives of his 
discipline as a kind of meaningless mumbo-jumbo, to which he 
must submit as best he can, for the sake of the plum later on 
These negative factors play their part, along with inefficiencies 
.of other kinds, in making even the primary and secondary 
schools nurseries of superficial political disturbance and agita- 
tion A recent careful examination went so far as to state that 
while secondary and primary schools are conducted as at present, 
Egypt will remain substantially without any educational organ 
for the production of enlightened public opinion. 

The technical schools and traiming colleges have been domi- 
nated, too, by the idea of a Government job Until recently, as 
in the similar case of Gordon College ın Khartoum, Govern- 
ment employment has readily absorbed almost the whole product 
of these schools and colleges This situation leaves much to 
be desired. The methods of education and the ways m which 
appointments are secured have not succeeded ın generating 
in any conspicuous degree that efficient devotion to the public 
good which 1s the strength of the Civil Service in Western 
Europe The supply of students ıs now greatly ın excess of the 
available posts. The result is a growing number of students 
who fall by the way and become the easy victims of political 
propaganda. The training of craftsmen as compared with the 
results of the institutions and workshops, say of Germany, 
leaves much ın the way of efficiency, excellence and pride of 
craft to be still attained. The gravest weakness is the compara- 
tive neglect of agriculture in this upper sphere of traiming 
In this matter there can be no greater folly than for Egypt 
to model its technical institutions after the pattern of highly 
industrialised Western countries. 

Egypt, so far ahead as can be seen, as ın the past, rises and 
falls, lives or dies, according to the prosperity of her agri- 
culture The citizen who deserves well of Egypt, who should 
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be encouraged and idealised by King and Government, is the 
contented, the efficient and the successful farmer He should 
take pride of place in any scheme of values which 1s to renovate 
the national life. The present Government 1s to be congratulated 
in that ıt ıs paying attention to this neglected aspect of educa- 
tion First-class craftsmen ın a diversified system of agricul- 
ture, strengthened and enriched by all the knowledge and 
research which modern science makes increasingly available, 
and involving engineers for the utmost manipulation and utilisa- 
tion of the potential agricultural wealth of the mighty Nile, in 
the production of these the technical schcols and colleges should 
not rest until they have made a new and decisive contribution to 
the future of Egypt. 

The experimental work in agriculture which 1s proceeding 1s 
of great promise. It requires, however, to be more effectively 
integrated to the practical necessities of Egyptian economic life. 
It 1s a question of emphasis A country can always hve with- 
out lawyers and novices ‘The Nile, the sun, the soil, the 
scientific attraction to Egypt of all the plants and animals which 
this unique valley can be made economically and with advant- 
age to yield—here 1s what should be the supreme objective 
of the technical institutions of Egypt At present the student 
who comes from the country 1s soon caught up in the whirlpool 
of urbanising influences. He takes on the false scale of values 
which at the present time gives so chromic a character to the 
economic problems of the Western World Egypt, 1f she ıs 
wise, will set her agricultural system and what can be made 
of ıt upon a hill and worship it, as the ancients did the sun 
Egypt has the opportunity of combating at their early stages 
some illnesses which in Western Europe have reached an 
advanced stage of social misery This can only be done by an 
educational philosophy, permeating all institutions, which makes 
it plain beyond peradventure that he who can farm his estates 
well, as modern science counts this term, 1s more to be desired 
for Egypt’s future than the official, or the clerk, or the lawyer. 
There are other arguments which can be advanced For the 
excessive urbanising of technical education is not only bad 
economically, in that ıt ıs out of touch with the realities of 
Egyptian life, it 1s bad politically ın that it produces misfits, 
the disgruntled: they form a growing miasma of discontent 
which does not rest on the necessities of life, but on a wasteful 
misdirection of the educational system 
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The University of Cairo which, along with those of South . 
Africa, 1s leading the way ın Higher Education on the African 
Continent, 1s too young for comment to be made on its four 
great departments of learning. The reconciliation of the ends 
of learning and of culture with Government control ıs never 
easy. The temptation to run before one can walk is a subtle 
one. Many other countries besides Egypt have yielded to ıt 
The staff 1s cosmopolitan Students come to it from many coun- 
tries The University 1s marked out by nature and by circum- 
stance to play a creative rôle ın the evolution of the Middle East 
and ın the understanding and the reconciliation of the cultures 
of the East and the West. 

An Englishman who goes to Cairo cannot help being 
impressed with the prevalence of the French language and of 
French culture It 1s a tribute to the sympathetic industry of 
our neighbour What the demand mey be for the study of the 
English language and of the life of Britain, I do not know 
In the University there 1s certainly room for more effective 
British co-operation At the time I was there, a post for a 
British Professor ın Sociology had for months been going 
begging. Other countries, by their sabbatical years, pension 
facilities, and other ways, permit their professorial staffs to 
take a temporary absence ‘The professor who leaves a British 
university, however, does so in the main at his own risk It is 
a risk which 1s usually too great to take A system of improved 
guarantees and collective security m our own universities would 
make it more easy for our educators to take temporary 
absences and bring advantages ın Anglo-Egyptian understand- 
ing Both countries, linked together in the great argument 
of history, have much to learn of one another 

Elementary education, which makes the lower part of the 
system, caters in a whole, or a half-time way, for 400,000 
children, mainly boys Since the 1925 decree new schools are 
being built. There ıs a search for methods and objectives The 
importance of a sound system of elementary education for the 
future of Egypt can hardly be overestimated ‘The present policy 
of the Ministry is to turn all the schools into half-time schools, 
where boys attend for one-half of the day, and girls the other 
half. This method not only answers economic considerations ; 
1t meets the requirements of peasant lie half-way. There 1s 
every reason why school life should be adapted to the sowing 
and harvesting periodicity of farming. With care and organisa- 
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tion the effort of the school and work on the land can be used 
to the mutual and permanent beneit of both On the other 
hand a half-time system ın towns lixe Alexandria and Cairo is 
of questionable merit and opens the door to mischief. Children 
left to their own devices for a half of each day are not likely 
to do the best for themselves or their country Lavsser-faire 
should be supplemented by further corporate effort 

In the last resort Egyptian prosperity depends on the existence 
of a large class of induszrious, contented, and intelligent agrı- 
cultural workers When it 1s recal_ed that nearly 1,400,000 of 
them own land only ap to one acre, the magmitude of the task 
will be appreciated It is difficult indeed to see how the problem 
can be kept within manageable proportions, or great social and 
political unrest be avoided—however great the amount of desert 
that can be won ın the future for cultivation by a wiser use of 
the Nile—without, among other things, a reduction in the aver- 
age size of fellah famil:es The hygiene of the family is a 
neglected subject Every fourth child dies within a year of 
birth Both for agriculture and for home’ life the education 
of girls and women 1s indispensable At present there are 
roughly five times as many boys as girls attending school There 
1s no reason why sckools in Egypt should be the elaborate and 
costly contrivances with which we are familiar ın the Western 
World There should be a future for a simple kind of open-air 
school The place of sun and air ın education has become 
almost forgotten ın the West; their value ıs only now being 
rediscovered 

The real test of the future of Egypt may well be whether 
she can evolve a system of village education which will raise up 
a peasant-citizenry really in love with village life and the 
countryside This 1deal cannot be achieved without the patience 
and devotion of the bes: of her men and women It cannot be 
achieved on the present low salarizs of teachers It cannot be 
achieved without women teachers, especially in the earlier 
stages It cannot be achieved without a larger percentage of 
expenditure on village education An analysis of the figures 
shows that for every pound spent on elementary education, nearly 
two pounds are spent on higher education In England four 
pounds are spent on elementary education for every pound which 
goes in higher The number of free places in higher education 
in Egypt ıs one of the astonishing features of its system ‘These 
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free places are provided out of taxation, which ın the main comes 
from the labour of the peasantry 

Egypt ıs an ambitious land It ıs planning to make a contribu- 
tion to the life of the modern world worthy of a past which 
has been ın so many ways the cradle of mankind. In deter- 
mining the future, nothing 1s of such critical rmportance as the 
nature of its educational institutions In the development of 
these institutions there are two great levers of power. One 
1s the education of girls The remarkable experiments ın Cairo 
and elsewhere to prepare the way for the new woman and mother, 
and no doubt the professional woman worker in many fields, 
1s prophetic of the future The other is the education of the 
fellah peasantry A King or a Government with its eyes on 
to-morrow and generations still to come, which wanted 
to guarantee the wise evolution of its national hfe, would 
concentrate on these two levers of power For they alone can 
give breadth, dignity and stability to the democratic constitu- 
tional State of the future A State founded on reforms carried 
out for women and the peasantry has a strength against which 
the storms of* discontent will beat ın vain ‘They alone—the 
educated woman and an educated peasantry—would be capable 
of ushering ın an Egyptian Renaissance, and a not unworthy 
sequence to any of the great periods of which the pyramids and 
the tombs of kings bear record Not the least of its excellence 
will be that this Renaissance will be Egyptian, not European 
It will have absorbed what ıs best of other cultures, but ıt wall 
remain itself, distinctive as the tomb of Tutankhamen ‘There 
are plenty of Europeans What the modern world needs ıs not 
uniformity, but unity Nowhere is that unity more needed than 
1n common action among the nations for the common welfare of 
the nations Unity, however, is poles apart from uniformity 
The glory of the human spirit 1s 1ts magnificent diversity, of 
which each nation 1s an illustration in the themes of the ages. 


RENNIE SMITH. 


THE REVIVAL OF PRAYER. 


HAT the years since the war have witnessed a falling 
| off in the practice of religion ıs 2 commonplace Except 
by those who are actually concerned with it, 1t 1s probably 
not realised that these same vears have seen a revival of the 
study and practice of prayer The lessening attachment of 
the many to ‘‘ institutional religion’? hes been balanced by 
increased zeal on the part of a few The churchgoing habit 
of a generation ago meant very little when it 1s remembered 
how little else there was to do on Sundays The growth of 
counter-attractions has revealed the thinness of popular 
religion Whenever clergy and zealovs lay people meet 
in conference, the advent of what the untravelled and 
unobservant Englishman fondly believes to be the ‘‘ continental 
Sunday ” ıs deplored Consolation is sought for disquieting 
facts by means of stress on the value of intensive as against 
extensive Chnistianity ‘‘ Not more Christians, but better 
Christians ’’ 1s the popular slogan But the people who use 
it don’t believe in ıt They continue te compile statistics of 
communions, confirmations, attendances at Sunday school, and 
membership of societies and guilds, and they shout with 
unfergned delight if the figures show an improvement on those 
of last year. 

The changed order is quite likely to prove to be for the 
better Most movements in the Church begin by being the 
work of a few devotees, and they exercise their greatest 
imfluence while their work 1s unobtrusrve The arrival of the 
“ conference ”? stage too often marks the beginnings of decay. 
The subject-matter of the present revival 1s such that seclusion 
and the intensive method ere essential to success There is 
hope here that the revival may prove less ephemeral than some 
of its predecessors 

It 1s difficult to persuade English people to take the study 
of prayer seriously. They imagine that they know all about 
it When they speak of prayer they frequently prefix the 
adjective ‘‘ simple’ to ıt They contrast it with sacraments, 
which they regard as a complicated and advanced form of 
religious practice Few, an all probability, would formally 
repudiate the practice of prayer altogether, or deny the utility 
of it But the actual practice is limited, so far as any observer 
is able to judge, to a small proportion of those who do not 
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theoreticaliy disbelieve in ıt And the practice is rudimentary. 
The only prayer that the average man knows even by name 
is vocal. By this 1s usually meant lxturgical prayer Extem- 
pore prayer 1s conceived of as a feature of “ free ” churchman- 
ship In practice, however, extempore prayer is almost as 
stereotyped as liturgical prayer, and often gives the impression 
of an attempt to repeat without the book a string of prayers which 
have been imperfectly learned by heart Mental prayer ıs an 
unknown cauntry. Yet England has boasted of being a Bible- 
reading nation in the past, and many people, without knowing 
it, must have approached one of the higher forms of prayer im the 
course of devotional, :f unmstructed study of Holy Scripture 
But this sort of devotion has ceased with the neglect of the Bible 
and neither is hkely to be revived without the other. 

Another difficulty 1s that prayer is one of those subjects the 
mere mention of which arouses all the self-consciousness which 
1s never far below the surface cf the English character. It 
ig assumed in some way to touch the life of everybody, and 
from this it 1s made to follow that everyone knows about it, 
and what need 1s there to discuss what everybody knows? 
Moreover, being connected with religion, ıt is unsuitable for 
use as a topie of ordinary conversation Of course, in certain 
company, if the ice can be broken, the discussion of religious 
subjects ıs not withont interest It ıs an accepted principle 
in other matters that experts of the record-breaking type are 
needed to advance general practice Some external stimulus 
ıs needed to set the expert going He does lis work and 
demonstrates what 1s possible. Ozdinary men do not attempt 
to imitate him, but as the result of his efforts the standard 
of everyday practice 1s raised. 

The earliest disciples, with the possible exception of S John, 
were not men who gave themselves mainly to prayer Prayer 
and work went hand in hand in the spirit of S Augustine’s 
dictum, Laborare est orare The danger of being over- 
practical was soon felt, and the imstitution of the diaconate had 
for one of its objects to enable the apostles to give more time 
to prayer But as time went on they found the demands of 
the growing church too insistent for the perfection of this, as 
of other ideals After two centuries toleration followed persecu- 
tion, and was followed in turn by growing worldliness ‘Then 
it was that men ın increasing numbers withdrew from active 
life to contemplation, and set themselves ¿n solitude to hear 
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the voice of God and learn His will It was a return to a 
religious ideal that was older than Christianity The Rule of 
S Benedict aimed at preserving the balance and provided a 
place for work S Benedict understood that, except for a 
few sternly disciplined minds, contemplation alone might easily 
become indistinguishable from spiritual “loafing” The 
Franciscan revival threw the weight slightly on the active side 
of the balance, but the prayer experts were increasing in 
numbers, and side by side with the revival of learning the 
inevitable systematisation began Between the fifteenth and 
eighteenth centuries one ‘‘ method ”’ after another made its 
appearance, associated with the names of the great experts, 
S. Francis of Assisi, S Teresa, S Alphonsus Liguori, 
S. Ignatius, S Francis of Sales The methods vary consider- 
ably ın detail, but the general trend of the path of advance 
of the human soul towards union with God 1s the same 1n all. 
It 1s, after all, the outcome of centuries of practice, handed 
down from generation to generation long before the drawing 
up of formal methods began 

England after the Reformation dropped out of the main 
stream of development Puritanism stifled prayer English 
Puritanism had its roots in controversy, and that is a 
sol in which prayer does not flourish During the period 
of Puritan ascendancy churches were rearranged, and— 
not redecorated, but rather despoiled of whatever decoration 
they possessed as far as possible They became preaching 
houses instead of places of worship, and the provision made for 
the congregation was provision for listening to sermons, rather 
than for praying The Bible was held in high esteem, and the 
Old Testament came into rather more than its own ‘The Bible 
was regarded not so much as the vehicle of the word of God, 
by means of which the soul of the believer might attain to 
union with Him, as a text-book of tactics and military law for 
the use of the hosts of the Lord, in their campaign against 
Catholics and Arminians and such-like folk When the Puritan 
did pray there was no retirement from exterior things that the 
voice of God might be heard He got to work with a megaphone 
and told the Almighty ın no uncertain voice his opinions on 
things in general 

Here and there the sacred fire burned, though faintly Little 
Gidding stood for the ideal Erkon Basılıke belongs ın spirit 
to the older order Cardinal Bellarmine left no mark on 
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English Christianitv—it was hardly to be expected that he 
would—and even now his work appeals only to the few The 
Ladder of Fifteen Steps 1s too difficult for any but a spiritual 
expert to negotiate But Bishop Andrewes’ Devotions and 
Law’s Serious Call link up S Francis of Assisi with the latest 
revival 

‘The nineteenth century witnessed a great renewal of religion 
in England, remarkable for the growing appreciation of those 
elements usually described -as Catholic, but ız was not until 
nearly a hundred years after the dawn of the revival that the 
systematic study of prayer became prominent ‘The first stage 
was doctrinal, the second was concerned with liturgical worship, 
and when this two-fold foundation had been laid, and only then, 
the strengthening of personal piety could be attempted This 
sequence was inevitable and right The latest phase ıs to a 
great extent a post-war development A feature of it is the 
number of books which have been written for the guidance 
of members of the English Church, and of translations into 
English of the works of foreign authors. In a bibliography 
attached to a treatise on the whole subject which has recently 
appeared,” out of just over two hundred books no fewer than, 
eighty belong to the present century And among the 
remainder, which are, for the most part, foreign, there are a 
good many which have recently been translated into English 

It must be admitted that these books are not easy reading 
The modern writers seem unable or unwilling to express them- 
selves in original language, and ther books are largely com- 
posed of quotations from acknowledged masters of the subject. 
The two volumes, foz example, of Père Saudreau’s Degrees 
of the Spiritual Life would be reduced to half their present 
length if the quotations were omitted. Fr Bede Frost, in 
the book already referred to, which ıs entitled to rank as the 
standard Anglican work on the subject, analyses seven of the 
best known methods of prayer A study of these enables us 
to arrive at some unde-stauding of what the authors mean when 
they talk about prayer. And here a word of explanation is 
necessary All these great masters are Roman Catholic ‘That 
fact will naturally prejudice them in the eyes of a vast number 
of English people But prayer is a part of religious practice 
which is common to all Christians, and only the most mtense 
and indefensible form of odium theologicum could prevent 
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members of one communion from learning and profiting by all 
that another communion can teach The Roman Catholic 
Church from the fact that her community life has not been 
interfered with, and that she has been able to utilise the contri- 
butions of different nationalities, has been ın a better position 
to develop the practice of prayer With the revival of the 
religious life in the Church of England, the necessary back- 
ground and opportunity for the production of experts has been 
provided, and notably amongst the Cowley Fathers, and the 
Benedictines of Nashdom, the revival has begun to have results 
in this direction 

All the methods have certain features ın common In all 
of them the Bible 1s the starting-point of the prayer The 
subject of the day’s prayer ıs sometimes spoken of as the 
selected “mystery.” This phraseclogy may be unfamiliar. 
Any incident ın the life of Our Lord, any s:ngle detail of His 
Passion, 1s a mystery ın this sense It ıs assumed, and this 
treatment of Holy Scripture goes back at least to Origen, that 
every recorded incident or sentiment expressed in Scripture 
contains a message appropriate to every individual if he will 
set himself to unearth ıt In all of them, too, the object of 
the suggested exercises 1s to dispense by degrees with the 
necessity for the spoken word ın prayer. All the teachers 
recognise that speech is the natural way for human beings to 
express themselves, even ın commtnion with the unseen God, 
and full allowance 1s made for this But all alike are convinced 
that the fullest communion, and ccnsequently the best prayer, 
will be achieved when speech can be dispensed with, and every 
step is directed towards this 

Besides the progression from spoken to mental prayer, the 
disciple 1s encouraged to proceed from the use of the intellect 
to the employment of the affections Duiscursive meditation on 
a passage of scripture 1s intended to give place to an instan- 
taneous appreciation of the significance of the passage, where- 
upon the affections are to be given free play, while the mental, 
as distinct from the spiritual activities are to recede It 1s 
here, 1f one may be permitted to criticise, that full allowance 
for temperamental differences does not seem to be made A 
common complaint which the Anglican clergyman has to face 
ın leading his people to prayer ıs their professed inability to 
feel things They get as far as intellectual assent to religious 
truth, but they cannot feel tke presence of God, and they often 
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give up the practice of prayer because they cannot “ get it 
to work ”? and so “ıt seems unreal” A temporary spiritual 
difficulty of this kind 1s indeed recognised by the great teachers 
under some such name as the “dark mght of the soul,” but 
this 1s far more an occasional loss of tone which comes to the 
inmate of a monastery, than a temperamental and abiding 
attitude of one who 1s living in the world After the very long 
neglect of prayer from which we have suffered, there will 
certainly be found many who cannot advance very far, and who 
must be content to do things which they know ought to be done, 
even 1f they seem to get little good from the dong $ 
Alphonsus Liguori seems to have such people in his mind, 
when he makes provision for free adaptation and variation of 
his method, so as “ to make the work of prayer as easy as 
may be, provided it be done, and done well ” 

To summarise the various methods, the general plan of a 
prayer 1s somewhat as follows It begins with a preparation 
which is partly a preliminary study of the chosen subject of 
the prayer, and partly the cultivation of a proper state of mind, 
by penitence and by “ Acts of Devotion,” that 1s, spoken 
petitions for various graces, the words of which can be learned 
by heart This stage can be begun the previous evening, but 
1s completed immediately before the actual time of prayer, with 
an interval of quiet during which worries, outside interests and 
preoccupations can be leid aside and the mind directed to recol- 
lection and realisation of the presence of God ‘This 1s followed 
by the prayer itself, which for beginners consists of intellectual 
considerations of the subject, always with the idea of arriving 
at a knowledge of God’s will, and concluding with some response 
of the affections to His message For more advanced Christians 
the affections, as has been said, take an increasingly larger 
part, until eventually the stage of contemplation is reached 
The prayer always concludes with thanksgiving and resolution, 
which is an attempt to apply what has been learned to the 
practical side of life 

If ıt be objected that what ıs here outlined seems rather 
complicated, and “a lot of unnecessary fuss and bother ” over 
““so simple a matter’? as a man’s prayers, the answer 1s that 
1t calls for no more forethought, and far less total expenditure 
of time than a busy man will willingly give to any occupation 
which interests him and a: which he wishes to do well To put 
it crudely, 1t involves setting the worship of God, whose love 
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and providence and kingship he does ın fact acknowledge, on 
an equal level of importance with a day’s fishing or golf Who 
has not, to quote in all probability his wife, ‘‘ messed about 
interminably ’? with such things as flies, clubs and balls on 
the evening before, in order to do justice to the great event 
the next morning. The great teachers of prayer are only setting 
a standard which we freely admit ın regard to other matters, 
and if they seem to us to be overdoing 1t, ıt 1s because prayer 
is a thing to which we have not been ın the habit of attaching 
much importance 

Apart from having to make a new start along unfamiliar lines 
in private prayer, there ıs another dıficulty which mulitates 
against the introduction of the element of mysticism into our 
religious practice, and that 1s the conventional method of 
participating in liturgical worship ‘This ıs not the fault of 
the Prayer Book services, but of the way in which the average 
person uses them We go to church armed with a book, and 
we consider that the proper way to conduct ourselves when we 
get there is to follow the words of the service in the book 
as far as we can This makes for formalism It assumes that 
there ıs one way, and only one, in which public worship may. 
be offered ‘There 1s something to be learned here, 1f we would 
learn it, from the Roman Church on the one hand, and the 
Society of Friends on the other 

The Roman conception of assisting at a service ıs rather 
different from the Anglican and Protestant In order to assist, 
one must be physically present, and at certain points of the 
service one’s whole attention 1s required to what is being done 
by the officiants These points are usually indicated by the 
ringing of a bell For the rest, each worshipper 1s left to his 
own devices Few, if any, habitually follow the service with 
a book One may treat the ritual, the ceremonial, the music, 
as a kind of atmospheric background for one’s own devotional 
exercises One may assume whatever posture 1s helpful and 
convenient The effect to the casual visitor may appear hap- 
hazard and even slovenly, but an effort to understand will 
probably result in the conviction that there has been more 
of personal devotion on the part of the congregation, even if 
there has been less of what the average Anglican understands 
by corporate worship 

The Roman Church has a fine appreciation of the mentality 
of simple people She has devised—and by saying “ devised,” 
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no discourtesy or scepticism with regard to the Roman theory 
of the origin of the devotion ıs intended—a form of devotion 
of almost universal appeal ‘This ıs the Rosary. It is a com- 
bination of mental and spoken prayer, each reduced to its 
simplest form The spoken prayers are short and easily learned 
by heart The subjects for meditation, fifteen ın number, are 
with two exceptions scriptural incidents connected with the life 
of Our Lord ‘The idea ıs that each of these in turn ıs made 
the subject of mental prayer and at the same time the familiar 
form of vocal prayer ıs repeated over and over again Multi- 
tudes of people turr. to this devotion on all occasions It serves 
for private prayers; 1t occupies them while public services are 
ın progress; it sometimes fills up time for those who are not 
in the mood for listening to sermons At first sight ıt strikes 
one as best adapted to the needs of those of little education and 
slight spiritual capacity, but its appeal is by no means confined 
to these ‘The outsider may be pardoned for two criticisms. 
first, 1t 1s open to question whether the meditation on the 
mysteries for most people ever becomes a real mental prayer ; 
and secondly, whether the ‘‘ Hail Mary ” is the best formula 
for constant repetition But the fact remains that this devotion 
does provide for countless Christians a means by which they may 
ascend above the world of sense, and listen for the voice of God 
And that 1s true prayer 

On the other hand the Society of Friends can teach us that 
spiritual progress is achieved in silence, a valuable lesson for 
a time when people seem to be bored and frightened if they 
are prevented from living their life to the accompamiment of 
strident noise It 1s easy to make fun of a ‘‘ Quakers’ Meeting ” 
where people are supposed to sit and do nothing, but there 1s 
a good deal to be said for not speaking unless you have something 
to say that is worth while. Here again the outsider may find 
material for criticism. The Friends on occasion appear to be 
apprehensive of the results of their own theory. At a funeral 
of one of their leaders not long ago, the impression made by 
the proceedings on a visitor was that the ‘‘ moving of the 
Spirit’? had been carefully arranged beforehand There was 
no harm in this, had not the speakers obviously tried to convey 
the impression that their prepared orations were entirely spon- 
taneous On ordinary occasions it is not unheard of for a 
congregation to disperse after worship without a word having 
been spoken. Undoubtedly silence properly used is a tremen- 
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dous source of power. The borderland between “‘ ordinary 
prayer ’’ and the higher forms of contemplation ıs known to 
the great teachers as the Prayer of Quiet ‘To be able to 
dispense with talk for 11s own sake ıs recognised as a mark 
of growing understanding between friends A place for silence 
needs to be found in public worship, ıf public worship 1s to 
assist people to pray ‘The silence needs to be focused It 
must not be mere inaction. On occasion the ideal 1s momentarily 
reached The presence of the Body at a funeral service, or 
still more, now that we have grown accustomed to ıt, of a 
cenotaph at a memorial service, has this focusing effect Music 
played softly on an organ, not loud enough to intrude itself, 
performs the same function In a very large church, a service 
chanted at a distance. or recited in an undertone, with no 
obligation on the part of those present to join ın audibly; or 
exposition of the Sacrament, all can help to produce the 
quietude of spirit out of which prayer grows. 

The revival, as with most movements of this kind, 1s an 
answer to a growing need If prayer ıs not universally accepted 
as a need of the age, quiet is Many, who admit that much, 
are not clear in their minds that it ıs not so much quiet that 
people need as the right sort of quiet Those who do realise 
this have not hesitated to put prayer in the forefront of the 
means of cure for the ills of this generation, for fear that people 
are unlikely to want to follow them. The movement will ga 
on as it has begun, in the quietness which is appropriate to 
1t, and ın which it can thrive Even if the response to it is 
small, the revival will still exercise a powerful influence. 
Indifference, la:sser-fatre, inveterate distrust of the unfamiliar, 
especially in religion, operate against its rapid progress; never- 
theless, 1t 1s a force to be reckoned with in the religious thought 
and practice of the next two or three generations 

H. CHALMER BELL. 


HONORE DE BALZAC 


T 1s yust a hundred years since Balzac (1799-1850) conceived 

the plan of a Comédie Humame, of a connected series of 

novels which should present contemporary civilisation as a 
whole ‘The idea might daze, but covld not appal Measuring 
himself and his possibilities, conscious of genius and power, 
he dismissed his past labours, and composed wellnigh a hundred 
works conformed to the plan, purposing to add still fifty more. 
With his death, hardly premature ın view of his intense and 
excessive energy, came recognition Among his compatriots, 
despite all changes ın literary fashion, his repute wanes little, 
1f at all He has his constant succession of devotees who hail 
him as the supreme master of the French novel, and also such 
readers as admire with reservations, or make protest 1n the name 
of ‘‘ good taste’? And it ıs much the same here For he 1s 
miscellaneous in his quality, as life itself ıs miscellaneous A 
creative artist on the grand scale, a Titan shaping a world of 
his own and somewhat begrimed in the shaping, is it possible 
to be steady in the contemplation, and just in the report, of 
him ? 

For the purposes of a novelist observation and imagination 
are a sufficient equipment Possessing these faculties in the 
highest degree, Balzac had no need of master and model. 
Disciples betray their master by copying the fault rather than 
the merit If Balzac never wavered in single and enthusiastic 
allegiance to Sir Walter Scott, 1t was because he discovered the 
value and importance of the Waverley Novels as history What 
he reached ın the flash or flashes of illumination to which we 
must trace the origin of the Comédie Humaine was the convic- 
tion that his to-day would presently become historical, that the 
` novelist should not look backwards with romantic longing, but 
record the contemporary scene, the civilisation about him And 
the conviction was re-enforced by still another consideration 
It was the day of Cuvier and Saint-Hilaire What if history, 
in the last resort, 1s natural history? Humanity divides itself 
into species and individuals The Comédie Humaie were noth- 
ing 1f ıt did not comprise and present all types and callings 
And analysis 1s not to be severed from synthesis The individual 
is not isolated Moulded by heredity and circumstance, he 1s 
but a component part of society, constituted by the pressure of 
the past and present needs In short, the C omédie Humane is 
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at once history and sociology in pictured action. It was the 
assimilation of social to natural history, this thorough-going 
determinism, that attracted the systematic eye of Taine, that 
provoked the famous essay of 1858 ın which Balzac’s method 
is codified for the use of the newer generation And, fifty years 
later, Brunetiére the austere intermitted his polemical dıs- 
courses upon the burning questions of the day that he, also, 
might eulogise Balzac, this time as the man who once for all 
had defined the genre and range of the Novel by claiming for it 
the right to represent life as ıt 1s, and 1m its totality 

But ıt ıs to be remembered that Balzac had no finished 
theory, or could not express tt What he gave us of the sort 
is but a prospectus, hurried'y framed to fit with actual or 
designed performance The Comédie Humame did not spring 
forth Minerva-like in full stature Balzac came closest to the 
mark when he labelled his successive works simply as Etudes 
Sociales Sworn more or less consciously to be the complete 
realist, he could not dissociate himself from his antecedents 
and previous tastes Never to the end did he discover solid 
reason for the inclusion, as a sub-group, of his Etudes 
Philosophiques, remote for the most part ın space or time, 
exotic or historical ın the narrower sense It ıs older work 
re-wrought, or new after the older pattern The discarded 
prentice-work had been rovzanesque (we lack the convenient 
term); had depicted life as led im novels charged with adven- 
ture and sentiment. He remained of the Romantic school, 
in his own despite Matarin and “ Monk” Lewis, Anne 
Radcliffe and Hoffmann, Bernardin de Saint-Pierre and 
Fenimore Cooper, haunted him, and still would haunt To 
the end he was fascinated by the stale trappings of romance, 
and had recourse to them without occasion Even those 
inventory-descriptions of his, readily or too-readily overleaped 
by us, are so much romantic “ local-colour ” converted to 
semi-scientific uses, since habitat as well as habitude 1s 
revelatory 

As a realist, Balzac looked within and without. He dis- 
covered himself multiple, spied within himself the possibilities 
and contradictions of human nature And, turning his gaze 
outward, he found in his fellow-men like matter for wonder 
Men are extraordinary, 1f other vision 1s used than that which 
is dimmed by the acceptance of use and wont Illusions are 
to be cherished, e]se how should we live; but, as a guide to 
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action, we must have ascertained the truth of things, have 
made our reckoning with life and discounted its promises, that 
so we may hold our own in the struggle of interests Humanity 
is engaged in the single quest of gold and pleasure Desires, 
appetites, passions are the staple of life, its mainspring 
Hence come our whole weal and woe And Balzac, ın depicting 
this world of his, or our world—the closeness or degree of 
resemblance must be left to the judgment of the individual— 
is of those great naive artists who laugh and weep with their 
creatures, who love and hate them, convinced of their reality. 
His quality of vision is that of the clairvoyant, of one hallu- 
cinated. His people, as he watches them, are apt to grow, 
not a few, into monsters, much like those which the French 
Romantics and Taine, later, thought they discovered in 
Shakespeare’s world And these monsters, these mono- 
maniacs with their fixed and urgent passions or passionate 
ideas, live intensely Balzac has endowed them with a full 
measure of his own energy, and follows their course with an 
infectious sympathy He admires, or almost admires, them, 
for his moral judgment ıs somewhat uncertain in its operation. 
He dislikes his miser Grandet, but hardly his usurer Gobseck, 
living miserly that he may order at will the fortunes of a 
thousand clients He is—or ıs he not?—on the side of his 
Marsay and Rastignac, highly intelligent, unscrupulous, non- 
moral 1f not anti-social, and like to become successful super- 
men, as knowing life and its rules. He can erect his Vautrin, 
rebel against society, to an arch-tempter, and almost stands 
in awe of him For in the world-arena the good mainly 
succumb Jacking the wisdom of the serpent, or weak, they 
somehow have the show of being dupes. Virtue, to be heroic, 
needs genius Gifted sufficiently with genius and energy, a 
man or a woman may become rascal or saint, and sublime— 
to use Balzac’s favourite word of approval—in either case. And 
heroic saints are known by the deep misery of their past and 
their lavish fruits of repentance. It 1s a sombre world upon 
which Balzac looks, and bids us look. Hardly more sombre, 
however, than the spectacle of life offered us by the French 
moralists, with La Bruyére at their head, observers of men 
and manners rather than moralists ın our sense of the term 
It 1s the view of the priest and doctor, the lawyer and the magis- 
trate, Balzac would have us know Resenting the charge that 
his Comédie Humaine was a portrait gallery of evildoers, he 
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drew up a list of his figures 1rreproachable in point of virtue, 
but could not counteract the general impression Forceful 
literature and pessimism have their way of consorting together. 

One thing more After the English tradition, a creative artist 
may conceal himself behind his work, so far as he can, or may 
intersperse 1t with perscnal comment, 1f and when he chooses. 
The French tradition is less tolerant. A novelist should be 
epical, not didactic He must not bring his notes into the text 
It 1s a crime to mix the genres ‘Thus, one distinguished 
Frenchman complains that Balzac’s running commentary 1s not 
only lumbering and cumbrous, but entirely out of place And 
another, equally distinguished, declares that we need not pay 
any regard to his political and religious opinions. These have 
little connection with the quality of his work, or the nature 
of his genius Whth this last, more restricted statement, one 
can fairly agree. Such a world as that which Balzac sees 
and depicts plainly calls for sternest regulation Strong 
governors are of need; and strong laws But the individual can 
flout and evade all control Society ıs corrupt Beside and 
beyond human law 1s the divine. Our chief need and consolation 
is religion Such, for Balzac, 1s the sum of the whole matter 
That he belonged to the Catholic and Legitimist party is of 
little consequence, unless one were arguing that, as a politician, 
he looked upon religion as a useful curb to human appetite, 
as an imstrumentum regm. But would that argument hold 
against a reading of Le Médecin de Campagne, Un Curé de Vil- 
lage, L’Envers de la Société Contemporaine? It has been said 
that Balzac lacks all sense of religion, but said in haste At 
the very least it must be owned that imaginatively he under- 
stands, and sympathetically presents, religion and the genuinely 
religious 

But the question, the unavoidable and endless question of the 
style ın which the Comédie Humaine ıs couched? It has been 
maintained that Balzac, making the broad appeal, may well 
overlook the few who are sensitive to form Seeking further 
excuse, one consults the page in which Théophile Gautier shows 
us Balzac in the full turmoil of his nightly workshop, 1mprovis- 
ing, correcting, swayed by new gusts of inspiration, feverish, 
outworn. Labor wmprobus, surely , and the condonation of any 
lapse in taste and style Or one may be content to say that he 
writes best when he least apples himself to fine writing, and 1s 
absorbed ın the drama he relates So, he can induce us to 
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forget his style, or the need of any style. Lake the Ancient 
Mariner, he has gripped, or presently will grip, and we cannot 
choose but hearken until the tale ıs told Indeed, he has the 
supreme faculty of the artist, the power to breathe life into 
his creatures The setting forth of inward and outer habit, the 
due blending of the type and the mdividual, the veracious 
development from given circumstance to the circumstance 1m- 
duced by character itself these excellencies of Balzac’s art 
would be of no avail, did he not possess the secret, the ındı- 
vulgible secret, of bestowing life Never was such living 
portraiture, unless we turn to Shakespeare and the Saint-Simon 
of the memoirs So acute ıs Balzac’s observation, so strong his 
imagination of actuality, that his people, for himself and us, 
are more lively than his or our acquaintance. 

An attempt to present the essential features of the Comédte 
Humame, to secure a general impression, leaves small room for 
detailed examination of this or that portion However, the 
present purpose is served 1f one can induce the mature to renew, 
or the young to commence, acquaintance with Balzac. Youth 
might well address itself, first, to such short stories as Le 
Colonel Chabert, La Messe de V’Athée, Le Chef d'œuvre In- 
connu, or La Recherche de l’Absolu, somewhat long drawn out, 
as 1f to match with the title These two last, indeed, are to be 
found among those Etudes Philosopmques whose presence in 
the Comedy 1s best explamed, perhaps, by reference to Balzac’s 
earlier intention to become the novelist-historian of manners 
from the Middle Ages downwards And, thereupon, the youth- 
ful reader we suppose may explore the provinces of France 
whose types and material interests Balzac caught and set down 
for us long before “ regional ”? novelists, narrowing the scope, 
chose each his own province for exclusive observation The 
genre-pictures of Prerette or Un Curé de Tours will prepare the 
way for Eugéme Grendet, not to be surpassed save by Flau- 
bert’s Madame Bovary But this 1s the masterpiece of a scanty 
writer, while Balzac’s masterpiece is the whole Comedy with its 
hundred scenes of various value After Eugéme Grandet, 
Mme Graslin (Le Curé de Village) may well detain; and the’ 
Médecin de Campagne, a Faust as ıt were who does not post- 
pone his strenuous and beneficent labours till the end of his 
career The book 1s Balzac’s good deed in words. Or, if that 
be sought which 1s more characteristic, bearing the full mark of 
the lion’s claw upon 1t, there is the Ménage de Garçon, ın which 
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provincials match themselves against Parisians and come nigh 
to outwit them, though Philippe Bridau is the hard-bitten man 
of the world and a “ monster ” of self-seeking Unless, by now, 
our neophyte 1s fired to become an adept is already drawn by 
the lure of that Lutetia~Paris which Balzac adored, and hated, 
so hated that he becomes apocalyptic, moved and moving to con- 
tempt of the world and the flesh and the devil Le Cousin Pons, 
victim of massed greed, may bring the ease of tears, but Valérie 
Marneffe and Baron Hulot (La Cousine Betie) strike the chill 
into us And ıt ıs the same corrupt world that revolves round 
Lucien de Rubempré, whose fortunes are told ın the long series 
of Les Illusions Perdues, Splendeurs et Miséres des Courtisanes, 
La Dermére Incarnation de Vautrin A weakling, this Lucien, 
a butterfly astray in the Maelstrom, Balzac would have us know ; 
a would-be great man from the provinces sufficient only for a 
meteor-course and ruinous crash And Vautrin links the series 
with Le Père Goriot, which occupies 10 the Parisian scenes the 
position of Eugéme Grandet in the provincial 

It 1s commonly held as a first merit of Balzac’s that, in the 
scheme of life, he reduces love to its due proportions One may 
agree, and still be left at a loss to know what are these due 
proportions In César Birotteau finance, aad ın Béatrice love, 1s 
the more prominent The respective themes require it so But 
be sure ın advance that Balzac has an eye to the monetary stand- 
ing of his folk, be they lovers of any sort or loveless, and 
chooses, among love-cases, such as may best exhibit his own 
conception of woman and her lot. Jeune fille, old maid, pious 
matron, experimental Donna Juana, Balzac attends upon them, 
curious, indulgent When his women-friends were offended by 
that Physiologie du Mariage which may still offend, he had his 
ingenious plea If a woman errs the blame should be laid on 
her mate And throughout the Comedy if a woman has loved 
much, he ıs almost ready to absolve her, ncn-repentant Embar- 
rassment, hesitation, only comes when he remembers that he 1s 
guardian of institutions, advocate of marriages founded on 
reason His Deux Jeunes Mariées debate the question in long 
letters to one another Impartiality, thus, would seem to be 
secured And nevertheless, approving Louise as one resolved 
first and last to consider social obligations, he dislikes her , 
and reprobating Renée as careless of all save love, he adores 
her The world-excluding, secret loves of Renée, Mme 
Firmiam, the Mme Jules of Les Treize, are after his own ideal 
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‘Their paradise is that of his desire, though he can suggest, ın 
Gambara and Massimilla Dom, that lovers risk slaying the ideal 
in grasping at its realisation But passion will have its way? 
Well, Balzac can point to an example of the grande passion 
im its very paroxysm limned in Les Chouans, an early work 
excusably included ın the cycle, since the folk of the Restoration 
and the reign of Louis Philippe had witnessed, or known wit- 
nesses, of the monarchical risings in the north-west of France 
Among dramatic situations that of hunter and hunted ıs of 
strongest appeal And, for further intensity, Marie de Ver- 
newl, aristocrat and republican spy, is rent by extreme love 
and hate of her hunted marquis Melodrama, perchance, but . 
the charge were better brought in the case of La Femme de 
Trente Ans, ın which Balzac, guardian of the social interest, 
spoils an opening piece of veracious realism by adding alien 
stories, botched together to shape forth, ın heightened rhythm, 
a doom of retribrtion But Balzac’s grievous failure in art 1s 
to be found in that Lys dans la Vallée which was intended to 
be “ sublime ’? Eere 1s Balzac’s bad book The subject required 
delicate, tenderest handling, and missed ıt Félix de Van- 
danesse, cause of the struggle between love and duty in the 
heart of Mme de Mortsauf, exasperates One ıs not consoled 
till, at the end, his claim to be a perfect lover ıs scornfully 
dismissed by the newer object oz his devotion 

At first sight the character of Balzac may not seem on a level 
with his genius Or one may be struck by the contrast between 
his temperament and his principles. Good-natured, robust and 
exuberant, not a little resembling his own commercial “ drum- 
mer,” L’Illustre Gaudissart, he is of the bourgeois, with aristo- 
cratical opinions and a taste for the elegancies An instinctive 
materialist, he has explored the borderland, is a mystic after 
the sort of a Swedenborg And, materialist again, respectful of 
the spirit, he declares those to have been “‘ the most solemn 
hours of his intellectual life?’ when he wrote Lows Lambert, 
dreamed of Séraphita, and decided upon Pére Gorwt He 
accepts the full theory of scientific determinism, and in practice 
is the devotee of voluntarism His thorough-going pessimism 
cannot overlay his native optimism 

But creative ertists are not required to reconcile seeming 
incompatibles, to think systematically, or even—some would 
say—to think at all Balzac was Balzac, combining contrary 
tendencies ın his own personality. And he is straightway and 
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best recognisable as the man of 1magination ın excess and energy 
without limit ‘Those early declarations to his sister that noth- 
img but glory and love could fulfil the vast room of his heart, 
that his two sole and immense desires were to be “ celebrated 
and loved,” are iluminative For both purposes he 1s sure that 
genius, if it 1s to flourish and achieve its task, must found 
itself on wealth Hence his speculations and continuous ruin 
Printer, publisher, would-be worker of disused gold-mines , im- 
proviser of plays that fail and unsuccessful candidate for elec- 
tion as saviour of his country, he 1s ever inventive, disastrous, 
undaunted. At any time his financial documents must have 
rivalled the bulk of the Comédie Humaine To achieve any 
portion of this, he disappears; and emerges only to shoulder 
still newer accumulations of debt He can but snatch time for 
letters which are mainly a statement of monetary straits. To 
excuse a long silence he pleads the necessary egoism of the 
artist. Presently he will have overcome all his difficulties His 
forthcoming works will retrieve him from the welter of his 
affairs Hope ıs the imagination of the unfortunate. With 
energy and illusions no situation is desperate Anxiety stimu- 
lates, he best labours when most harassed And, therewith, 
to another debauch of toil. Idealising, catching at the might- 
have-been, he portrays himself as Albert Savarus or Daniel 
d'Arthez, and remains Balzac the hazd-pressed and ever 
resilient As for the second half of the programme, ın youth he 
was loved by Mme de Berny, and, mature, he loved Mme 
Hanska Apart from Balzac we know little of either Mme de 
Berny, elderly, maternal and protective, exchanged her love 
for friendship, and let him go The Pauline of the Peau de 
Chagrin, Mme Mortsauf of the Lys dans la Vallée, La Femme 
Abandonnée—the objective realist can use her, and the situation 
Personally he is open and frequent in the expression of his 
gratitude All the world may know, and Mme Hanska. she 
that 1s become the goal of all aspiration and endeavour, the 
due occasion to display the devout lover. And yet, ın his letters 
to her, the world intrudes, and its chief concernment The 
love-canticle must alternate with considerations of finance Long 
ago, before the time of Mme de Berny and Mme Hanska, he 
had prophesied that death was like to come on the very eve 
of attainment And the event almost justrfied the prophecy 
He had waited and served for eighteen years, surpassing Jacob 
At length all obstacles, even that of his debts, as he thought, 
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were removed But his span of days contracts, contracts as 
though he owned the fatal peau de chagrm Whithin a few 
months there 1s recovery from dire illness, marriage, relapse, 
death Whereupon follows a scene, a Balzacian scene,, of 
creditors swooping down, goods seized, and manuscripts 
scattered to serve the uses of shop-keeping neighbours. 

In the next epoch, the epoch of science and realism, Balzac’s 
kingdom was divided among successors Two of these, Flaubert 
and Zola, were indefeasible Romantics, even as Balzac These 
and the rest, Augier, Dumas fils, the brothers Goncourt, Daudet, 
Maupassant, differ from each other and their joint master by 
the new qualities they bring Later, his direct influence ceased. 
By now, he is more than the leader of a school which lasted 
for a generation; is become the Balzac who has invested the 
modern clash of interests with the terror of ancient tragedy 
In the presence of power, we can almost neglect the claims 
of beauty Power has a beauty of its own As Goethe said 
in connection with another poet of power, whatever ıs great 
edifies, once we ere aware of it 

GARNET SMITH 
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Russia’s Economic ADVENTURE 


HE first “five year plan ” of bolshevik Russia, lasting 
more precisely four years and three months, ended on 
December 31st, 1932 The Russian character seldom 
fails to attract the interest, sometimes the horrible interest, 
of people less temperamentally erratic What precisely was this 
“five year plan’’? Fifteen years ago a band of politicians 
—regarded by some people as unscrupulous self-seeking adven- 
turers, by others as genuine, 1f misguided fanatics, by others 
again as heaven-sent saviours of their country—captured the 
government of Russia after the usual manner of revolutionaries 
who succeed in their object A revolttionary must ın the 
nature of things have something new to cry or something that 
sounds new In the case of the Russian revolutionaries they 
hit upon the brilliant-y subtle notion of substituting them- 
selves for the old government, grasping in their own hands the 
whole of Russia’s tangible assets, financial and industrial, 1n- 
cluding the disposal of all Russian lives and labour, and there- 
upon of announcing that ‘‘ the people ’’ were now freed from 
therr former ‘‘ oppressors’? Having thus usurped from the 
said people all their property of every kind, they had perforce 
to do something with it Moxey ıs useless except as a means 
of buying things ‘Things to buy have to be produced, the 
labour of producing them, translated into wages, 1s the 
machinery for circulating both the money and the goods, and 
so on In other words the men who captured Russia ın 1917 
and promised ‘‘ the people” that they, the people, should 
henceforth be the masters of what they, the revolutionaries, had 
just captured, had to set about orgamsing within Russia a 
system of work and wages such as should give to the said 
people food and homes 
Having in their own words abolished “‘ capitalism”’ they 
had ın effect to evolve a new form of capitalism bounded by the 
frontiers of Russia Obviously no band of men, even clever 
men, can knock to bits an existing system on which the lives 
of 150,000,000 people depend, and then tope at their leisure to 
reconstruct that system, whether in 2 new form or in the old, 
without ın the meantime inflicting incalculable distress One 
can never forget the famines of the early days of bolshevik 
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What was the essential thing that the Moscow autocrats were 
trying to do? The people were wholly at their mercy The 
dictators had no difficulty in reorganising existing industries, 
and in making the people do the work, as before; for the indus- 
trial workers could be given the choice (as before, and as always) 
of either working or starving More and more work even 
could easily be organised ‘There 1s nothing easier 1n the world, 
other things being equal, than to expand industrial enterprise 
One factory in Pittsburg can procuce ın eighteen weeks enough 
sheet glass to satisfy the needs of the entire United States for 
a year The real problem of economic life ıs not to increase 
production, but to keep ıt ın check, to strike a balance between 
production and consumption, in short to keep the “‘ fountain ”’ 
working If one simplifies verbal formule, the process of 
economic and finarcial enterprise 1s merely that of the fountain. 
The money circulates round and back again In “ capitalist ” 
countries the ‘‘ capitalist’? or the person who in the first 
instance lencs the money starts the process, and the borrower 
continues 1t by using the money for work and wages ‘The 
money dribbles back to the lender in the form of his share 
of the profits made by the work done, and then again goes from 
him in the form of new lending ‘This in its crudest essence 1s 
the old, old system 

In Moscow the adventurers, heving captured all the assets, 
became the only possible capitalists It ıs easy for a man to 
be a capitalist 1f he has all the money and can get all the 
labour he wants at his own price Or ıs ıt easy after all? The 
Moscow State cap:talists—fraudulent capitalists these, because 
they had stolen their capital—encountered one main snag If 
the workers were to be fed, food must be produced. The 
peasants must produce a surplus of food enough to feed the 
town workers as well as themselves In normal circumstances 
they do so because it profits them to do so In contemporary 
Russia they have had to be asked, or forced, to do so without 
the pront, and out of sheer enthusiasm for their self-appointed 
Moscow overlords who claimed that ın some mysterious way 
they were reserving the profits for ‘the people’’ Now the 
peasants were themselves in part “‘ the people’’ The difference 
between the old and the new order was thar in the old order 
the profits did obviously go to “‘ the people ” , ın the new order 
they did not. 

The bolshevik autocrats soon found that the Russian farmer 
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could not simply be ordered to produce surplus food when the 
old system of private gain had been abolished Famine was the 
central problem that faced those autocrats ın 1917, and in 1932 
they had not solved ıt Faminz has always been a recurrent 
feature of Russian life; but before the bolsheviks began their 
sway, famine was the result only of a failure im the crops 
The striking fact of bolshevik experience 1s that present famine 
1s artificial, not related to the crops. 

On March rsth, 1921, speakirg at the Fifth Congress of the 
Communist party, the late Mr Leni gave the classic warning 
to his fellow revolutionaries Ee admitted the failure of their 
attempt to apply “‘ communism ’’ to agricultural workers, and 
advised the discontinuance of the grain levy, the restitution 
to the peasants of their nght to sell their produce for private 
gain, and the encouragement of the peasant to do so That 
warning was one of the main motives of the new Economic 
Policy But neither the men who have taken possession of 
Russia nor any body of directors can blow hot and blow cold 
without confounding themselves The men of Moscow had 
started from the hypothesis that all the capital was to remain 
in their own hands, that all the profits made by Russian labour 
should go to them to be redistributed according to their sweet 
will When they found that their dogmas did not work, and 
began to mix the principles of old-time private “ capitalism ”’ 
with their new theories of public capitalism concentrated into 
their own hands, they began, as ıt were, to lose direction and 
to land themselves ın a muddle Alternating policies of 
bolshevik compulsion and “‘ capitalistic”? freedom were applied 
to the peasants Under the beneficent influence of the New 
Economic Policy the peasants became contented and prosperous, 
but the Moscow overlords detected therein a possible danger 
to themselves ‘They again reversed their policy and attempted 
to eliminate individual peasant prosperity by “‘ collectivising ”’ 
estates and appropriating the produce az prices fixed by them- 
selves. Peasant resistance was met by drastic penalties, the 
only effect of which was still further to reduce agricultural 
productiveness 

In the exghth, and unfortunately the last, of the iluminat- 
ing series of studies on Russian economic conditions issued by 
the Birmingham Bureau of Research (January 1933) we read 
“Tn the sphere of agriculture, the fruits of this policy are 
at hand. The fields ın Russia have never been as overrun with 
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weeds as they are this year In some regions, flour is un- 
_obtainable even at a price one hundred times higher than ın 
pre-war days. Throughout the country, the supplies of meat, 
milk and butter are very scarce and there 1s an acute shortage 
of bread and potatoes The Russian peasant holds that ‘ the 
fate of crops ıs ın the hands of God, but famine ıs the deed of 
man’ By this he means that ıt 1s possible to avert a famine 
even in the face of a crop failure To-day, the Russian popula- 
tion 1s experiencing a famine without failure of crops ” 

The simple fact appears to be that whereas the town worker 
must do the work assigned to him if he is to be fed, the 
peasant farmer himself and his family need never starve The 
proof that the Moscow dictators cannot fulfil their own plans 
is given by the peasant, for an experience of fifteen years 
has proved that the peasant will not produce surplus food above 
his own requirements unless he gains thereby, unless, that 1s, 
he is allowed the personal freedom and the personal rights 
vouchsafed kim by the old capitalist system which the 
bolsheviks are still trying to supersede Hence it is that the 
first “ five year plan ’’ succeeded (of course) ın building new 
factories, installing new plant, increasing industrial production ; 
hence also that in spite of increasing wages, the ravages of 
famine could not be held off Wages are useless if there 1s no 
food to buy It is the purely financial aspect of the five year 
plan that reveals the bolshevik irony ın its clearest form. The 
government has paid nomunally high wages and at the same 
time has offered high rates of interest to get the money back 
from the people as loans One of the illuminating facts revealed 
by the results of the first five year plan is that the loans raised 
fell short by some 33 per cent of the loans “ planned,” while 
the money that went out as wages soared ever higher and 
higher The “ fountain ” in fact was not working well It 
1s therefore a commonplace of bolshevik financial “ thought ” 
that in the next plan better attempts must be made both to 
lower wages and to bring them back to Moscow ın the form 
of loans im other words, to produce a better working model 
of the humdrum capitalist fountam They will thus again be 
blowing hot and blowing cold The day will inevitably come 
when the resilience of the men who have captured Russia will 
spend itself and Russia will be freely restored to the simple 
bad old system of competitive private capitalism bad, but the 


only practical system, and not so bad either. 
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The economic failure of the adventurers who captured Russia 
1n 1917 1s, however, not the only lesson of the five year plan 
There 1s something more serous, more simster, that follows 
from it On January 7th, 1933, Mr Stalin made the first 
statement on policy he had made for eighteen months As often 
before, when bolshevism was faced by problems at home, his 
tactic was to parade the bogy of aggression from abroad a 
dishonest tactic But Mr Stalin on the new occasion used it 
in a more than usually disquieting form He stressed the need 
of more and more armaments as the central motive of industrial 
expansion and boasted of Russia’s huge armed power directly 
resulting from the first ‘‘plan’’ According to the figures 
supplied by Moscow to Geneva, Russian expenditure on arma- 
ments between 1923 and 1930 had been nearly trebled 
(392,000,000 roubles ın 1923-4, I,125,000,000 roubles ın 1929- 
30) Failing in their attempt to enslave Russia, these men seek 
to confound the issue at the risk of plunging Russia into war 
Is “ saviours of their country ’’ their true measure? 


THE BETTER Prospect in GERMANY. 


It 1s as yet nothing more than what the Germans call a Stim- 
mung, an atmosphere or a feeling that the better times are at 
hand, but the psychological change discernible ın Germany 1s 
one of the remarkable facts of the historic winter of 1932-3. 

The process, as now becomes clear, began at the end of May 
last when Dr Bruning fell from power Wıth him there passed 
the necessity for any further continuance of the Stresemann 
policy, because the result of the then pending Lausanne Con- 
ference was a foregone conclusion The danger that then 
emerged was that Germany might swing to the opposite extreme 
from the Stresemann tradition and attempt a complete and 
sudden rupture of the Versailles relationships Herr Hitler 
showed his sense of his own strength by making it known that 
he would never accept a share of responsibility in a coalition 
government, even though the actual strength of parties at the 
moment did not entitle hım to expect anything more It was 
easily diagnosable that he was gambling on full dictatorship 
His friends openly hoped that the Lausanne Conference would 
fail, so that the Nazis could ride the resultant German storm 
into full power But the very nature of the situation fought 
against him The Munisterial crisis in Berlin had to be settled 
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at the end of May, before the Lausanne Conference took place , 
and Herr Hrler, though the leader of the strongest Reichstag 
party, had decided against coalition and was therefore ruled out 
as a possible Chancellor 

‘The acceptance by Herr von Papen of the President’s invita- 
tion to form a Cabinet of “‘ national concentration ° proved 
to be the turning-point ın the affairs of Herr Hitler, for Herr 
von Papen and his “ Ministry of Barons,” virtually governing 
without any of the democratic machinery, attracted the approval 
of many of those disgruntled Germans who had before thrown 
in their lot with the Nazis merely because they were tired and 
exasperated by the Stresemann-Bruning correctitude in diplo- 
matic policy abroad and in parliamentary methods at home 
The new elections were fixed for July 31st, by which time the 
Lausanne Conference had disappointed Nazi hopes, as ıt were, 
by fulfilling German hopes 

Herr von Papen, deriving his power from the personal pre- 
dilection of President von Hindenburg, was thus given an oppor- 
tunity of creating an enthusiastic following in Germany Hus 
performance, by contrast, was disastrous. He did nearly every- 
thing that was either unfortunate or tactless, and therefore 
could not take advantage of the opportunity-presented to him 
by the Lausanne Convention. It was left to General von 
Schleicher to accomplish what Herr von Papen had so curiously 
failed to accomplish In one sense the von Papen interlude 
was never likely to be more than an interlude, for the moving 
spirit that really overthrew Dr Bruning was General von 
Schleicher, the Head of the Political Department of the Reichs- 
wehr Ministry General von Schle:cher at that time made no 
secret of his fear that Dr Bruning’s grim attempt to achieve 
national solvency at any cost in discomfort to the German 
people would give the Nazis their opportunity, and 1t was he 
who began to exert pressure upon President von Hindenburg 
for the virtual dismissal of Dr Bruning Dr Bruning played 
into his hands by his curiously unimaginative project for dis- 
possessing the bankrupt landowners of East Prussia and hand- 
ing over their estates to the unemployed, for President von 
Hindenburg, himself a landowner in East Prussia, and at that 
very time spending a holiday in his native East Prussia, fell 
an easy prey to those friends of his at home who begged him 
not to sanction the Bruning scheme 

The President’s choice of Herr von Papen was openly due to 
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his personal inclination His inclination could not have led 
him to a more unfortunate choice Herr von Papen had been a 
member of the Prussian Diet since 1921, was the largest share- 
holder ın the Centre party’s organ, Germania, and was prob- 
ably the most unpopular member of the Centre party anywhere 
to be found ın the country He had some difficulty in forming 
a Cabinet Dr Bruning, a member of the same Centre party, 
uncompromisingly refused the portfolio of Foreign Affairs, 
and it was not until Freiherr von Neurath was personally sum- 
moned by the President from the London Embassy that the post 
could be filled General von Schleicher took the portfolio of 
Defence 
At the very outset of its course the von Papen Cabinet found 
itself ın rough water It had a remarkably general bad Press 
both at home and abroad ‘The Centre party proclaimed a deter- 
mined opposition A decree of June 17th, which cancelled the 
Bruning decree of March 17th by restoring to the Nazis the 
right to wear uniform and to hold meetings anywhere in Ger- 
many—this ın an attempt to placate the Nazis—had the dual 
effect of releasing the most bloody disorder throughout Germany 
and of infuriating the States, especially of South Germany, 
who protested against interference with what they regarded as 
their right to decide for themselves what uniforms and what 
meetings to allow The Baden Government promptly forbade 
the wearing of uniforms; the Bavarian Government retained its 
ban on the wearing of uniforms and the holding of meetings, 
Hesse retmposed the like ban which it had formerly of 1ts own 
will revoked. 
By June 29th Herr von Papen bowed to the storm by issuing 
a revised decree to the effect that political organisations not 
forbidden by law might wear uniforms, with the proviso that 
where the Federal States diagnosed a danger to the peace 
they might forbid, ın specific cases and in specific places, the 
holding of meetings, the forming of processions or the wearing 
of uniforms The appearence of weakness thereby added 
to him did not improve his prestige. German opimion was 
7 further irritated by the fact that President von Hindenburg 
‘ dissolved the Reichstag the day after the Cabinet had been 
Y formed The reason for that action simply was that not a single 
member of the Cabinet was a member of the Reichstag, and the 
Reichstag, moreover, was frankly hostile to the Cabinet The 
prevailing disorder soon swelled into spectacular dimensions 
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and gave to Herr von Papen the opportunity for adding mistake 
to mistake On July 17th the Nazis douted the Prussian police, 
formed a procession and marched to the Communist quarter 
in Altona, a suburb of Hamburg In the resultant street battles 
a dozen people were killed The effect thereof upon Herr von 
Papen was typical He reimposed the ban upon open-air 
processions and demonstrations, but not upon indoor meetings 
or upon the wearing of umform ‘Three days later, by Presi- 
dential decree, he appointed himself Reichs-Commussioner for 
Prussia, gave himself dictatorial powers, declared a form of 
martial law in Berlin and in Brandenburg, removed from office 
the Socialist members of the Prussian Ministry and appointed 
Dr Bracht, the Mayor of Essen, to be Deputy Commissioner 
using full powers on his behalf Late in the same day he went 
on to depose the whole Prussian Cabinet, suspended certain 
officials, and arrested the Chief of Police himself His effect 
upon the South German States was typified by the threat of 
the Bavarian Centre party to restore the monarchy by calling 
Prince Rupprecht to the throne On July 23rd Herr von Papen 
made a personal journey to Stuttgart to assure the South States 
that he would not interfere with them as he had with Prussia 

In two months Herr von Papen had plunged Germany into 
a state of grave disorder The Nazis openly clarmed the right 
to shoot or to hang those who opposed them, on the hysterical 
argument that Nazism was not a political party but a sacred 
national uprising to oppose which was a crime ‘The July elec- 
tion campaign in some places must have looked lke the filming 
of a gangster story ın Hollywood On the election day itself 
25 people were killed ın various parts of the country, and 420 
people were arrested in Berlin alone for disorderly behaviour 
On the day following the election certain unpleasant mmcidents 
took place ın Konigsberg, where Nazi hooligans murdered ın 
cold blood several Socialists, Communists and Jews ‘The 
Government thereupon decided to take drastic action to put 
down what now amounted to a state of terrorism A decree was 
passed to set up summary courts to deal with political offences, 
and to impose the death penalty for political murder or for the 
possession of firearms 

The decree came into force at midmght, August oth-roth. At 
130 am of August roth a strikingly foul murder was com- 
mitted at Gletwitz, where a Communist was dragged from his 
bed and murdered by armed Nazis in the presence of his wife 
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and family. A special summary court sitting at Beuthen on 
August 22nd sentenced five Nazis to death for that outrage. 
Immediately Herr Hitler took up the cause of the condemned 
Nazis, informed them that their release would be a matter of 
honour to the whole Nazi party, issued a manifesto in the 
Volkischer Beobachter virtually declaring war on Herr von 
Papen, whom he described as “the executioner of the fighters 
for national freedom ° Herr von Papen took up the challenge 
by suppressing a Nazi paper, Angriff. 

Feeling became more inflamed day by day, and Herr von 
Papen again decided to bow to the storm On September 2nd, 
in his rôle of Reichs-Commussioner for Prussia, he contrived 
to satisfy the Nazis and others (for even the parties of the Left 
were opposed to the execution of the death penalty), and at the 
same time theoretically not to stultify the decree of August roth, 
by commuting the death penalty into imprisonment for life on 
the ground that as the decree did not come into force till md- 
might and the crime was committed at 1 30, the culprits may 
not have heard of the decree The pretext would not bear 
realistic examination ‘The real interest of the matter was that 
it illustrated the demoralisation that had come over a country 
where a clear case of murder could not be met by the ordinary 
penalty without producirg a condition of still worse disorder 
The machinery of law and order had broken down 

Herr von Papen really “ touched bottom ° in his personal 
disaster when on September 12th the reassembled Reichstag 
presented a spectacle of muddled farce hardly equalled in the 
history of any parliament ın any country Little business 
could be done as a result of competitive ignorance of parla- 
mentary procedure displayed by the Chancellor and by his 
opponents, the Nazis. The House did contrive to vote on a 
motion of confidence, as a result of which 32 votes were cast 
in favour of the Government and 512 against—a Governmental 
“ defeat’? unparalleled ın the annals of the Reichstag Nor 
did ıt matter. During a short adjournment, resulting also from 
a muddle ın procedure, Herr von Papen took the opportunity 
of rectifying one of his customary lapses of memory He 
happens to be an absent-minded man A few days before 
the Reichstag met, he had taken the precaution of obtaiming 
the President’s signature to a decree dissolving the Reich- 
stag, for use ın the event of unpleasantness when the Reichstag 
did meet. He forgot to take ıt with him when he went to the 
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House on September 12th During the half-hour’s adjourn- 
ment above mentioned he dashed away to retrieve the precious 
document When he returned the Naz Speaker refused to 
allow him to speak: that also bemg an unconstitutional 
measure, due to the Speaker’s ignorance of the rule that the 
Prime Minister of the day must always be allowed to speak in 
the House Herr von Papen, unabashed, retreated from the 
House and surreptitiously planted the Dissolution Decree on 
the Speaker’s blotting-pad as he went out Thereafter Herr 
von Papen lightly progressed from one exhibition of unco- 
ordinated frivolity to another New elections were announced 
for November 6th, but Herr von Papen m the meantime 
announced his intention (in a speech he delivered at Munich on 
October 12th) of altering the Constitution with a view to pro- 
viding that 1: a government were defeated in the Reichstag, 
that government need not resign nor in any way be affected 
Could nonsense go further? To amend democratic machinery 
with a view to robbing it of its democratic value would be to 
emulate Lewis Carroll’s baker who ‘‘ could only bake bride- 
cake—for which, I may state, no materials were to be had ” 

Herr von Papen left nothing undone that he ought not to 
have done He even announced at a Stahlhelm meeting which 
took place at the end of October that the object for which the 
Stahlhelm had fought for thirteen years was not far from 
realisation. As: the Stahlhelm’s cbject was the restoration of 
the Hohenzollerns, a stupidity thet would pass the bounds of 
human patience to forgive, Herr von Papen contrived to add 
confusion abroad to confusion at home as his peculiar contribu- 
tion to the joy of nations. Indeed the essential réle fulfilled by 
him ın the history of our time was to symbolise the very depth 
of the great depression, economically, politically and finan- 
cially. He was indeed warned by the President of the Rech- 
stag, Dr Luther, on November 13th, that one of his projects 
would endanger the stability of the currency. 

Dr Bruning had been the last representative of a patient 
Germany attempting the impossible task of combining the 
Stresemann policy abroad with the orthodox policy of attain- 
ing national solvency by means of bottomless sacrifices at home 
Herr von Papen, the fortuitous symbol of Dr Bruning’s failure, 
was faced with an opportunity and a responsibility which 
demanded a delicacy of touch and a sense of restraint if a 


psychological break-down was to be averted. Instead he behaved 
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like the proverbial bull ın a china shop, and the only wonder 
1s that he survived five and a half months in the Wilhelm- 
strasse 

The election that duly took place on November 6th was of 
no consequence ‘The Nazis lost 35 seats, from which fact ıt 
emerged that German opinicn looked less and less to Herr 
Hitler for guidance through the difficult times After the 
election Herr von Papen’s position became rapidly untenable, 
because the rising tide of general hostility to himself made ıt 
impossible for him to continre to maintain even the fiction of 
“ national concentration ™ He resigned on November 17th, 
his own Ministers one and all refusing any longer to serve 
under him 

A fortnight passed before a new Chancellor could be found, 
the main interest of the negozations centring on Herr Hitler’s 
refusal of President von Hindenburg’s invitation to form a 
government on principles agreed ın advance Herr Hitler found 
himself hoist with the petard of his own past speeches, demanded 
in effect that he be given unrestricted powers, including the 
power to dissolve the Reichstag and to exercise the President’s 
rights under Article 48 of the constitution The harassed, aged 
President firmly refused ‘‘I cannot,’’ he said, ‘‘ give the 
leader of a party my Presidential powers, and, because such a 
Cabinet would be bound to develop into a party dictatorship and 
ıncrease the state of tersion prevailing among the German 
people, I cannot take the responsibility for such a thing before 
my oath and my conscience ”’ 

Herr Hitler even refused to conform with a subsequent pro- 
posal of General von Schleicher that a ‘‘ winter truce” be 
arranged with the Reichstag, although the Centre, the German 
People’s and the Bavarian People’s parties had already agreed 
to that proposal On December 4th, therefore, General von 
Schleicher was appointed Chancellor - 
~ In one sense the new Chancellor’s problem was easy After 
Herr von Papen, a slight show of tact and reason would go far 
to win popular favour General von Schleicher soon showed 
that he was capable of both He had no political background 
of his own A soldier, born of soldiers, he had spent ten of 
the first post-war years in the Ministry of War He was 
known to be ambitious, but fortunately one of his chief ambi- 
tions was to combat unemployment by improving trade. He 
had the common sense, and took the trouble, first of all to create 
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a harmonious atmosphere He consulted the trade unions He 
showed respect for the constitutional authorities of the Rech- 
stag The passage on December oth of a Nazi Bill providing 
that on the death or ‘‘ hindrance ” of the President, the Presi- 
dent of the Supreme Court should act as head of the State had 
the incidental effect of reviving a general sense that the Reich- 
stag was again a working reality. The simple object of that Bull 
was to avoid the danger of any President nominating his own 
successor On every hand signs appeared of a new tranquillity, 
the calm that followed the storm The fact that the parties of 
the Left voted for the Nazi Bill was an indication of a new 
temper General von Schleicher skilfully encouraged ıt 

Inasmuch as at the turn of the year it looked as if General 
von Schleicher was well established ın popular German esteem, 
and appeared to have a good chance of figuring in history as 
the prosperity-Chancellor, his initial views and general policy 
deserve to be studied ın some detail He broadcasted a statement 
of policy on the evening of December 15th to all German stations. 
He began by askirg to be considered, not as a soldier, but as a 
trustee He at once declared that the government’s programme 
had only one item in it, namely the provision of work 
He promised that the Reich would negotiate the current 
financial year without new taxes or further salary cuts, 
and explained that a Reich Commissioner would be appointed 
for the exclusive purpose of creating work and financing ıt with- 
out inflation He said he was neither a “capitalist? nor a 
“ socialist,’ but was disposed to do whatever would lead to 
ammediate work He professed a general friendship with all 
foreign countries, rebutted the charge that Germany’s object 
was re-armament, and affirmed by contrast that if other coun- 
tries would do the same, Germaay would at once “arm our 
forces with knives and cardboard shields’ But, as 1f to show 
that a politician cannot avoid a measure of mischief, even in 
the midst of constructive work, he affirmed his belief 1n military 
training, ın conscription, in the army—‘‘ the symbol of that 
German unity which is essential 1f Germany ıs to regain her 
former greatness ° Is it not obvious to General von Schleicher 
that the idiotic German army of 1914 was the ruin of Germany, 
as of many other countries? 

GEORGE GLASGOW 
January 15th, 1933. 
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ENGLAND BEFORE THE WAR.* 


Professor Halévy, as everybody is aware, has been at work 
for a generation on a panoramic survey of the life of the British 
people in the nineteenth century When the first three volumes 
had brought the narrative to 1841, he interrupted the chrono- 
logical sequence by turning his attention to the last twenty 
years before the world war The first volume of this massive 
Epilogue, as he calls it, covered the years 1895-1905, and the 
second continues the tale up to August 4th, 1914. It ıs no 
disparagement to the earlier volumes to say that the latest instal- 
ment of this monumental erterprise ıs not only the most interest- 
ing but the most masterly of them all For the issues discussed 
in its pages are still pulsing w:zth life; the world 1s still stagger- 
ing under the catastrophe whose approach is traced with as 
much care as the domestic problems of the time, and the author 
1s armed at all points for his onerous task There is not one 
of his English readers, however well informed, who will not 

“Elie Halévy . Histoire du Peuple Anglais an XIX® Siécle Epilogue 
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find something to learn in these thoughtful and documented 
chapters He 1s equally at home in the three main departments 
of domestic politics, economic problems, and foreign affairs ; 
and his acquaintance with many of the men and women who 
were making the history that he relates adds freshness to the 
colours of his picture 

Standing above and outside the battle, Professor Halévy 
is able to detect and to measure the direction and significance 
of the political and social movements more clearly than those 
who lived in the midst of them The brief preface repeats and 
elaborates the sub-title of the volume England, he reminds us, 
was simultaneously racing towards social democracy and 
towards war—with the same rapidity Our party quarrels, he 
argues, must not be taken too seriously Outwardly the 
Unionists stood for resistance to socialism, the Liberals for con- 
cession In reality both parties had lost their historic character 
and yielded more or less reluctantly to the pressure of the 
masses In like manner, the Unionists appeared to be the party 
of war, the Liberals the party of peace Yet both parties, 
neither of whom wished for war. accepted the demands of the 
Admuralty arising from the gzowth of the German fleet Nous 
racontons un drame de la fatalité. This subordination of 1ndivi- 
duals to impersonal forces gives the years described in the 
Epilogue their peculiar place as a distinct parenthesis between 
the nineteenth and the twentieth centuries. 

Having thus mapped out his ground in broad outline, the 
author plunges into tke stream of events which followed the 
return of the Liberals to power at the close of 1905 ‘The British 
people, he declares, were sick of “ the policy of prestige and of 
costly victories,” and many influences, positive and negative, 
went to the making of that resounding triumph Its deeper 
character is summarised 1n a pregnant sentence: The election 
of 1906 looked like a victory for Free Traders and Noncon- 
formists, but ın reality ıt was the victory of the working man 
Campbell-Bannerman was our first democratic Premier, and the 
new Parliament proceeded to carry through a number of valu- 
able social reforms The Professor, ın his cool and detached 
way, approves of this legislation and of the spirit from which it 
sprang He emphasises the importance of Lloyd George and 
Winston Churchill as the two ‘“ new men °` who possessed the 
fire that Asquith lacked and were determined to drag. the 


country along the road to democracy, stimulated rather than 
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dismayed by the shrill outcry of the traditionalists and vested 
interests Their rôle became all the more important when 
Campbell-Bannerman was succeeded by Asquith, “a great 
Parliamentarian rather than a great man”’, and the Budget 
struggle of 1909 made the new Chancellor of the Exchequer 
the man of the hour ‘‘ Il remplissait, 11 encombrait )’historre 
de son temps et de son pays ’’ Both men, he adds, passed over 
to the “ war party ” ın 1911, one for ever, the other for a time. 
The campaign for women suffrage, which ıs treated at great 
length in connection with the general movement for sex equality 
and emancipation, takes its place as another illustration of the 
march towards democracy 

Professor Halévy approves Liberal policy in South Africa 
and India, but he writes with less sympathy of the foreign 
than of the domestic or Imperial record of the Liberal Govern- 
ments which ruled us for ten years The elections of 1906, he 
declares with truth, were a cordemnation of Imperialism How 
then was it that British policy remained unchanged? Chiefly, 
he replies, because the Imperialist group held the key positions 
in the Cabinet. He accepts the popular distinction made at the 
time between the Imperialist triumvirate, Asquith, Grey and 
Haldane, and the rival leaders who had been called Luttle 
Englanders and pro-Boers He 1s too well informed to share 
the delusion common ın foreign countries that Edward VII was 
the real inspirer of our policy, and indeed he protests against 
the exaggerations of his virtues current in England for some 
tıme after his death The historic 1mportance of the military 
and naval reforms imttiated by Haldane and Fisher ıs fully 
grasped On the crucial question of the political significance 
of the Anglo-French military conversations begun in 1906, he 
shares the view now generally held. ‘‘ No treaty of alliance 
between the two Governments No military convention But 
an understanding equivalent, or almost equivalent, to an 
alliance between Downing Street and the Quai d’Orsay, and an 
understanding between the War Offices of London and Paris 
going more into detail than many military conventions ” 

He does not, however, blame the Foreign Secretary, whom 
he describes as a moderator disinclined to adventure, nor his 
official advisers, for continuing instead of changing a policy 
based on the tradition of the balance of power. ‘‘ Do not let us 
speak of a policy of King Edward nor of a policy of Sir Edward 
Grey if we mean by that a policy imposed by either of them 
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on the Foreign Office There was a policy of the Foreign Office 
with which the convictions of the King and the Minister were 
in harmony—a policy ın fact dictated by circumstances, against 
which ıt was useless to rebel” Germany tried to break the 
ententes forming around her, and merely succeeded ın 
strengthening their ties No man and no brillant improvisation 
could have modified the course of history in those critical 
years. “The system ıs the automatic response of Europe 
to the increase of German power.” Thus British policy 
was determined rather by the Wilhelmstrasse than ın Downing 
Street 

The chief events in the domair of foreign affairs from Alge- 
ciras to the World War are described and analysed in the light 
of the latest evidence derived from the British, French, German 
and Austrian documents It is a story of ever-increasing 
intimacy between the members of the Triple Entente, culminat- 
ing in the Mediterranean Agreement of 1912, the Grey-Cambon 
letters, and the Anglo-Russiar. naval negotiations of 1914 The 
Agadir-crisis had left its mark Asquith and Sir Edward Grey 
continued to declare that we were free to intervene or to remain 
neutral in a Continental war, but the measures of the Govern- 
ment are described by the author as having no sense except in 
view of the eventuality of war with Germany For Nicolson 
and Crowe, though not for their chief, the difference between 
the policy of entente and the policy of alliance 1s described as a 
matter of words ‘The system of armed peace, he declares, was 
a labyrinth ın which it was difficult for the actors to find their 
way We find, however, no denunciation of the men who 
carried on their secret diplomacy, no contrast between guilty 
statesmen and innocent peoples ‘‘ Cherchons 1c1 des responsa- 
bilités collectives et populaires plutôt qu’mdividuelles et 
gouvernementales Les gouvernements sont entrainés par les 
peuples ” In a striking phrase he asserts that in declaring war 
against Germany we bowed to fate rather than made ourselves 
tts active accomplice Every student of war origins regards the 
gigantic problem of responsibility from a different angle If we 
accept Professor Halévy’s picture of impersonal forces playing 
havoc with the lives of men ın an unorganised world, we shall 
find new cause to labour for the strengthening of the League 
of Nations and other instruments designed to limit and ulti- 
mately to abolish the unchecked reign of force 

G. P. G. 
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THE BUDDHA AND THE CHRIST * 


Any work which comes from Canon Streeter’s pen is certain 
to be marked by sound scholarship, lucid exposition and sugges- 
tive thought These qualities are characteristically displayed 
in his Bampton Lectures on The Buddha and The Christ. Intro- 
ducing the subject by dealing with Science and Religion on the 
lines more fully set out ın his book entitled Realty, Canon 
Streeter proceeds to compare end contrast Buddhism and Chris- 
tianity as the two most divergent types of spiritual and world 
explanation to be found among the great Religions He traces 
the development of these two widely influential Fatths in an 
exposition which 1s made all the more valuable by his careful 
study of Buddhism, not only by means of its literature, but by 
close investigation during journeys in the East Dealing in 
succession with the outstanding concerns of religion the author 
brings out in clear relief the profound differences between the 
answers that are given by these two great Faiths He finds, 
however, among the developments of Buddhism, especially the 
more recent movement in Japan, notable marks of an approxi- 
mation by which Buddhism shows the influence of ‘‘ the example 
and the stimulus of Protestant Christianity’ For example, 
he calls attention to the reproduction all over Japan of Christian 
stitutions, the adoption of popular Christian hymns with the 
substitution of the name of the Buddha for that of the name 
of Christ, and, above all, to the way in which “ the Christian 
word ‘ love ’ ıs replacing the older Buddhist word ‘ pity ’ as the 
name of the chief of virtues ’’ (pp 109-10) 

All this 1s significant Yet in themselves such approxima~- 
tions and the power of both Religions to contain similar virtues 
and to absorb certain commor elements of universal religion do 
not appear to lead us very far For, after all, Buddhism 1f it 1s 
to maintain its identity must needs remain a fundamentally 
self-centred religion, while Christianity seeks to emancipate men 
from self-centred concern by bringing them to apprehend and 
respond to the love of God as personal, and thereby to a life 
which is fundamentally social, emphasising the real value of the 
life that now is, instead of treating it as an illusion to be 
surmounted Buddhism seeks the suppression of desire while 
Christiamity seeks to elevate and transform desire by the supre- 
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macy of love A deep-seated artagonism must, therefore, remain 
so long as the two Religions remain each in 1ts own distinctive 
ground ‘The process of sympathetic appreciation of the elements 
of truth contained ın Buddhism will undoubtedly go forward by 
means of mutual mtercourse and by the joint facing of the 
realities of human hfe Yet ıt may be confidently asserted that 
religious experience ın contact with the mamifold facts and 
claims of human life must tend to the prevalence of the 
measured optimism of Christian faith over against the 
pessimism of Budchism, if religion is to survive and to increase 
its power of interpreting human life as a reasonable and satis- 
factory whole. The careful study of this book, which it deserves, 
will foster this conclusion. J S.L. 


CORNISH SEAFARERS * 


Here 1s another pleasant book which may be read by the New 
Year fireside with Mr Gosse’s History of Piracy as an alterna- 
tive Mr Eamulton Jenkin ıs steeped in the inner knowledge 
of Cornwall, as his able book on The Cornish Miner shows, and 
he ıs the honorary secretary of the Federation of Old Cornwall 
Societies, so that what he says about Old Cornish life 1s not only 
of great interest, but of defimte historical value That loyal 
Cornishman and literary genius, Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, says 
in his Introdaction of Mr Hamilton Jenkin 


Cornwall to-day has somehow found a group of workers, 
of whom Mr A K Hamulton Jenkin is among the foremost, 
who seriously devote themselves to keeping alive an interest- 
ing, if almost defunct, languege, im reviving the embers of 


ancient festivities, almost extinct im Cornwall in 
recapturing the racial legends and household tales before 
they quite fade out Buz there are other records 


recollections of the ways, habits, and daily occupations of the 
Cornish ın quite recent generations—which also, to the 
discerning reader, have the deep import of actual life, with 
its struggles, anxieties, freqrent and astonishing heroism 

I thank hım [Mr Hamilton Jenkin] particularly for 
having, without prejudice or parte pris, reduced the old legend 
of ‘‘ wrecking ” to history and proportion. 


* Cornish Seafarers the Sinuggling, Wrecking and Fishing Life of Corn- 
wall By A K Hamilton Jenkin With an Introduction by Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch With eight pages of Illustrations J M Dent 6s net 
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In the present volume the author “traces the fortunes of 
those who followed the sea as their calling the rank and 
file of common seafarers, on whose grit and endurance Britain’s 
reputation as a maritime power was built ”? First we have the 
Smugglers They were caring fellows, though the fiercest of 
them in the eighteenth century was “‘ Cruel Coppinger,’’ not a 
Cornishman at all, but a shipwrecked Dane The legend of his 
death, carried off by a death-ship, 1s appalling But the Cornish 
smugglers were brave enough and worked ın conjunction with 
Irish smugglers, though they were helped by persons of 1mport- 
ance, by the country folk and even by the Custom house officials. 
It was regarded as an honest trade, and the same was the case 
all round the coast from Thanet to the Scilly Islands, while the 
profits ın the eighteenth century were enormous In some cases 
there was no doubt, however, that smugglers became for the 
time being pirates. By 1840 the palmy days were over, but 
“ the trade ” lingered on till, at any rate, fifty years ago, and 
it 1s still a very live tradition 
Wrecking was a very different business, since the right of 
wreck was a legal right and a direct inducement for the lords 
of certain sea-coast manors to take advantage of the goods thrown 
ashore But the poor benefited as well as the rich, and all classes 
regarded it as a right and were sad when Sir John Kalligrew 
erected the first lighthouse at the Lizard ın 1619, especially since 
Sir John was reputed to come of a family of pirates But there 1s 
no real evidence that the Corrishmen lured ships to their doom 
That they were ready to take advantage of the fact of a wreck 
is clear ‘The present writer has seen a substantial assembly 
waiting for a ship to be wrecked, but the captain after all saved 
his vessel The legal rigat of wreck was at the bottom of the 
mischief (which was not confined to Cornwall), and, as Mr 
Jenkin says, the law of England in the eighteenth century “‘ was 
a direct incitement to the callous treatment of shipwrecked men nf 
Probably the tales of the Cornish “ Wreckers °” have their 
parallels ın all coastal districts Meantime, as Mr Jenkin shows, 
the lrfeboats of Cornwall were doing the noblest service at the 
very period when ‘‘ wrecking °” was popularly supposed to be 
largely practised, and local men, as in the case of the Anson 1n 
1807, showed extreme heroism ın saving the lives of women and 
children The chapters on “‘ The Fisherman’s Trade ”?” are 
equally interesting, and contain some very useful comments 
on the present difficult position when deep-sea trawling 1s appa- 
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rently the only hope of returning prosperity on a large scale 
for “the sober hard-working seafarers of Cornwall,” though 
long-line, crab and lobster fisheries wili still flourish 


J.E G. Do M. 


EDUCATION FOR INDUSTRY.* 


Mr C T Millis has devoted and 1s devoting a long life to the 
task of reconciling the aims of education and industry He was 
Principal of the Borough Polytechnic Institute for thirty years— 
from 1892 to 1922—and before and after he has been on the same 
quest. The facts of the present day show that he has had a 
measure of success which has been given to few pioneers, since 
there is no doubt that to-day employers and employees ın every 
industry and every trade are looking to secondary and technical 
education to aid them, and all forms of education are preparing 
young people for skilled apprenticeships 

When Mr Mullis wrote his book entitled Technical Education: 
ats Development and Ams he was intent on bringing sound 
technical education into contact with living industry and he was 
apparently, not really, preaching to a deaf world “‘ Since it was 
written there has been a great change of opinion, particularly 
on the side of industry, about vocational and technical education, 
and much has been said about the closer co-operation of education 
with industry ’’ But, ın fact, as Mr Mullis shows ın the present 
book, in the last fifty years or more many industries and trades 
have really awakened to the need for a revival ın some form or an- 
other of the apprenticeship system It ıs true, as the author says, 
that what has happened 1s that “‘ industry itself ıs now waking 
up to the value of technical education and 1s therefore taking a 
livelier interest ın ıt °” But that ıs no new thing: what is new 
is that national education as a whole has at last realised that the 
great industries and trades are a part of a national educational 
system, that they belong to it and must play their part in 
educating young men and women for their life’s work The 
efforts of the various industries since the very date when com- 
pulsory and universal education became effective in the ’seventies 
of the last century has hitherto run parallel to the main educa- 
tional system, linked only with that system by the insufficiently 

* Education for Trades and Industries A Historical Survey By C T 
Millis Edward Arnold 6s net 
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recognised work of the Technica! Institutes It is true, as Mr 
Millis says, that technical education has exerted a beneficial 
influence on primary and secondary education, but it has an 
indirect influence 

The great trades, such as the building and allied industries, 
the engineering and metal trades with their allied industries, 
the flour and bread-making trades, the leather and boot and shoe 
industry, the printing and bookbinding trades, the textile indus- 
tries, have one and all, as Mr Mz-llis shows, built up a system of 
practical apprenticeship work crowned by technical examinations, 
and in that achievement the help of technical education as a part 
of the national system of education has been very great Mr. 
Millis has been one of the chief forces that has connected 
industry and education, and the story of his labours, beginning 
with his work as the Secretary of the Artisans’ Institute, 1s most 
moving But it 1s clear that the efforts of industry and the 
efforts of education were, tntil recent years, parallel, and 
technical education was the connecting lınk The hope of the 
future 1s that they should be part of one body with mutual 
actions and reactions 

The work-schools founded by various great industrial under- 
takings have been showing the way ‘These industries take 
the children as “‘ leavers’? from school and give them in the 
works a continued school life in which knowledge of a technical 
trade 1s combined with further literary education Playing 
fields and physical training are part of the scheme ‘These are 
private ventures, but the spirit of true education 1s there. The 
development of work-schools ıs one side of the case “The 
development of junior technical schools and junior housewifery 
schools by the Board of Education ıs another and an official side 
of the case ‘These schools now take more than 21,000 pupils 
who are able to stay to the age of seventeen and are there- 
fore fit for the School Certificate Examination, especially ıf 
the Board of Education lays special stress on Group IV, which 
consists of Practical Arts The present rule for passing the 
examination ıs that a pass should be obtained ın (1) English 
Subjects, (2) Foreign Languages, (3) Mathematics and a variety 
of Science Subjects The candicates must obtain a pass ın not 
less than five subjects of which two can be chosen from Group 
IV, namely Practical Arts Thus a pass in English, French, 
Elementary Mathematics and two Practical Arts subjects would 
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give the Certificate That could be possible both in the works- 
schools and the junior technical schools These schools must 
be worked into the general educational system of the nation. 
The School Certificate Examination would be certainly accepted 
as a first certificate by all the trades These industries and 
trades would continue to award the higher certificates and 
diplomas (as the professions now čo) But the important thing 
is to link up all young persons under seventeen by means of 
the School Certificate Examination under the guidance of the 
Board of Education. J E G w M. 


THE HISTORY OF PIRACY* 


Mr. Philip Gosse, the author of The Pirate’s Who’s Who, has 
written a fascinating book on the history of piracy from the 
times of the Vikings and the Barberossas, till that gracious day, 
March 8th, 1862, when Captam Nathamiel Gordon, the owner 
of the Ene, five hundred tons burden, was hanged ın the Tombs 
prison in New York ‘‘ He was the last white man to die on the 
gallows for the crime of piracy on the high seas.” That distin- 
guished ruffian was one of the group of American “ slavers ”’ 
who captured and brought negroes from West Africa to the 
United States of America It is estimated that no fewer than 
15,000 negroes were imported ın the year 1859. President Lan- 
coln, on the outbreak of the Civil War in 1861, determined to 
put a stop to this immensely profitable trafic which was carried 
on, for the most part, by Northerners, and had been forbidden 
in 1808 by a law which was regarded as dead Gordon was 
captured on the West coast of Africa with 967 negroes on board 
in a dreadful state ' Great opposizion to the trial and the sen- 
tence of death was raised in New York, but Lincoln knew his 
own mind and the scoundrel was henged 

Rajah Brooke, of Sarawak, with the help of the British fleet, 
stamped out piracy in the Malay Peninsula in 1849, after bloody 
campaigns lasting seven years He was as determined as was 
Lincoln twelve years later But the China seas have been less 
fortunate since these waters have been the cruising ground of 
organised piracy since time immemorial, and modern methods 

* The History of Piracy By Philip Gosse With Illustrations and Maps 
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which swept piracy away in the Mediterranean have been unable 
to do so ın the Far East Mr Gosse gives a vivid account of the 
life and successes of the greatest of all women pirates, Mrs. 
Ching, the Chinese spouse of a pirate, who combined at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century extraordinary business and 
administrative capacity with the ruthlessness of a pirate king. 
She ruled her vast fleet with a rod of iron and protected women 
as far as she could. One of her rules was that ‘‘ to use violence 
against any woman without permission of the purser shall be 
punished with death ° In 1809 she had complete control of the 
China seas, but a little later decided to make peace with the 
Emperor, break up her organisation and retire from active work 
So she died eventually, the fate of few pirates, ın peace 
Another woman, Mrs Lo, as recently as 1922 carried on the old 
tradition “< Although both young and pretty, she won a reputa- 
tion for being a thorough-goirg murderess and pirate,” and she 
was the admiral of some srxty ocean-going junks 

If pirates could, and can, organise their forces in the Far 
Eastern waters and achieve great success, the same could be 
done, and was done, in the Mediterranean Mr Stanley Lane- 
Poole’s work on The Barbary Corsairs is the classical treatise 
on that branch of history, and on the legal and international 
side of this subject the present writer contributed an article to 
the Law Quarterly Review for April 1919 It was an amazing 
fact that a Pirate State was actually recognised by the Great 
Powers of Europe until the Congress of Vienna at last con- 
demned such recognition, and its decree was carried into effect 
by Lord Exmouth in August 1816 The Barbary pirates were 
the agents of a State so thoroughly organised that the Great 
Powers of Europe entered into many formal treaties with it from 
a treaty of 1535 between Charles V of Spain and Muley Hazan, 
King of Tunis Mr Gosse tells again in vivid fashion the 
well-known tale, and ın subsequent chapters gives us full ın- 
formation about English pirates, about the buccaneers and the 
Spanish Main Treasure Island 1s, as it were, an off-shoot of all 
these tales of the world of piracy 

What is the real significance of piracy apart from wars that 
left fighting men on the conclusion of peace with nothing to do 
and with no means to subsist? ‘‘ Unjust ” war, ın the sigmific- 
ance that Grotius gave to it, is hard to distinguish from 
organised piracy and when Mr Gosse says that the modern age 
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“ seems to have done away with piracy, save in an occasional 
and bastard form,” he forgets ‘ unjust’? war ‘The pirate 
in fact, ın most cases, was a coward and a cut-throat, but at his 
best he represented, as Mr Gosse says, that passion for excite- 
ment which wholly neglects the criminal nature of his particular 
form of adventure. That ıs the root of a type of piracy which 
1t 1s difficult to distinguish from privateering and some other 
forms of war upon the High Seas It is this sense of adventure 
which has endeared the best pirates to the heart of youth 


J E G wM. 


SIR WILLIAM ORPEN * 


In this wonderfully illustrated book—illustrations that give 
some full idea of a great artist’s great conceptions as seen 1n 
the present remarkable Royal Academy Exhibition—Mr Sidney 
Dark tells the story of Sir William Orpen’s life with definite 
relation to his work, while Mr P. G Konody tells the story 
of his work with a definite relation to his life Wiliam Orpen 
was born on November 27th, 1878, the son of Arthur Herbert 
Orpen, a Dublin solicitor The family -was originally English 
and fled to Ireland after the Battle of Naseby William Orpen 
was an artistic genius even in his youngest days The English 
stock was always coming out in the regularity of his work 
and his great business capacity His Irish blood showed itself 
in his perpetual boyishness and his unconventional dress 
When. he was thirteen he became a student in the Dublin School 
of Art and in those days 1t was prophesied that he was a future 
President of the Royal Academy, an office which he was 
destined to decline At the age of seventeen his parents sent 
him to the Slade School ın London, and in 1899 he won the 
Composition Prize with his “ Hamlet’ (which was exhibited 
at the Royal Academy after his death) In those London days 
he looked like a Bohemian, but he was not one He worked 
very hard and was not troubled about money as his father 
made him an adequate allowance He returned to his father 
most adequate accounts of his expenditure even after his early 
marriage 


* Sir Willam Orpen Artist and Man By P G Konody and Sidney 
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In Igor, when he was twenty-three, he married Miss Grace 
Knewstub, the younger sister of Lady (William) Rothenstein. 
His portrait of his future w-fe 1s one of the most charming 
of the illustrations to the book The marriage was abundantly 
happy but the tragedy of ıt was that he died ın 1931 ın his prime 
through sheer overwork. His carefully kept account books show 
that he had found ‘‘a steady market for his pictures while 
he was still ın his early twenties, and his income was consider- 
able before he was thirty In 1908 he exhibited for the first 
time at the Royal Academy, ke was made an Associate 1n I9I0, 
and was recognised at that date as one of the most brilliant 
portrait-painters of his time 

In a sense the coming of the war in 1914 made or perhaps 
marred his career Durmg the first fifteen months he was 
painting portraits for the funds of the Red Cross. In May 
1916 he obtained a commission ın the Army Service Corps, and 
after months of routine office work he was sent to France in 
January 1917 as a major to provide, with other artists, some 
memorials of ‘‘ the trials anc tribulations of the front” His 
war pictures were exhibized ın London in 1918. Before the 
Armistice he broke down with illness and nearly died at 
Amiens Perhaps he never really recovered Later he was 
commissioned to paint the scene at the signing of the Treaty, 
but he, after months of work, scraped out his portraits The 
Peace Conference delegates appeared ‘‘ woefully common,” 
as compared with Lord Balfour But be worked hard in 
Paris in 1919 and was much disillusioned He hated war, as 
his war pictures show He returned to twelve years of 
“ supreme success?” ‘This book tells in detail his methods, 
his outlook, his devotion to work, uot from the point of view 
of money but of art His genera! opinions and writings, though 
remarkably interesting and though illustrating his art, cannot 
be said to be altogether just in all cases Huis tender heart 
had a sympathy with the unfortunate (including criminals) 
which does more credit to his heart than his head Misfortune 
may be deserved or undeserved Orpen did not discriminate 
and found something to admure even in the monstrous Landru 
Yet there was reason ın this view ın many cases, and Orpen’s 
tenderness for the stricken 1s one definite aspect of his whole 
unselfish life He was admittedly a very great painter, perhaps 
the greatest ın modern times, and his work will live beside 
that of such men as Romney J. E. G. pe M 
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SHORTER REVIEWS. 


In Foreign Policy from a Back Bench, 1904-1918,* Mr Conwell- 
Evans turns the political papers of Lord Noel-Buxton to good 
account It 1s a story of a sustained attempt by individuals and 
organised groups to influence Buitish policy in the diection of 
preventing war and fostering mutual understanding As founder 
and chairman of the Balkan Committee Noel Buxton was known 
all over Europe, and the first and third chapters of this interesting 
little book are devoted to his activities ın the Near East His 
mission to Bulgaria at the beginning of the conflict, which nearly 
cost him and his brother their lives, was unsuccessful, since the 
Entente Powers were unwilling to pay King Ferdinand’s price 
Equally fruitless were the efforts to prevent England and Germany 
drifting into hopeless antagonism ın the decade before the war 
Yet no one can say that the attempts were not worth making or 
that Mr Buxton failed ın foresight, energy and tact The 
European situation was too tangled for the British Government 
to have a completely free hand, but Mr Conwell-Evans argues 
vigorously that Sir Edward Grey might have made a better use 
of such independence as he possessed It is interesting to learn 
that Su Edward Goschen, our Ambassador at Berlin, was horrified 
by Mr Lloyd George’s Mansion House speech, which the Foreign 
Secretary had approved, and that Sir Maurice de Bunsen, our 
Ambassador at Madrid, summarised the attitude of our Foreign 
Office ın the Agadir crisis as amounting to a declaration that 
France could do no wrong ‘The fourth and fifth chapters describe 
Mr Buxton’s labours on both sides of the Atlantic to prepare the 
way for a negotiated settlement, and the bitter fruits of the rival 
policy of the knock-out blow may perhaps cause some of its 
champions to ask themselves whether the Lansdowne letter was not 
rather more meritorious than they thought at the time Mr 
Conwell-Evans writes with knowledge and vigour, and his book, 
besides being eminently readable, throws welcome light on the 
formation anc expression of public opinion during some crowded 
and anxious years 

* * * 


Some knowledge of the Indian caste system 1s essential to a real 
understanding of the problem of Indian reform Indian Caste 
Customst by Mr L S S O’Malley, CIE, is therefore pecularly 
welcome at the present tıme Mr O’Malley does not enter into 
the endless controversy as to the merits and demerits of the system 
From his experience gained during a distinguished career in the 
Indian Civil Seivice, he describes simply and shortly ‘‘ the working 
of the caste system ın the hope of adding to the ordinary man’s 
knowledge of this peculiar form of social organisation and of 
enabling him to form a judgment of its merits and defects’’ In 
an extremely interesting chapter on the Untouchables, Mr. 
O’Malley describes their social and religious disabilities, and the 
policy of the British Government to provide equal opportunities 
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for the members of every caste But it 1s only a change ın caste 
outlook by the Hindus themseives which can effect any permanent 
change “The customs of a people cannot be quickly changed 
by offic.al mandates ’’ ‘The increasing impact of Western culture 
upon the Indian people and the attraction of the casteless religions 
to Christianity and Islam aie potent factors in assisting the 
regeneration of an outcaste multitude Surveying the modern 
tendency of caste piactice, Mr O’Malley declares ‘‘ that, though 
there 1s a certain neglect of some canons of conduct, the lines of 
cleavage between different castes have been neither obliterated 
nor obscured ‘There 1s a tendency, more especially among the 
educated sections of the upper classes, to abandon or modify caste 
custom, but there is no general revolt against the system Forms 
may be changed, but furdamentally caste remains the same 
Those who would sweep away abuses would leave the main edifice 
intact Even Untouchables, in all ther anxiety to remove the 
stigma of birth, rarely suggest the total abolition of caste’’ A 
reformed caste system may have many merits But it remains to 
be seen whether a system of social and religious separatism 1s 
compatible with the free and equal exercise of democratic rights 
* * * 


For eleven years, Sir Warden Chilcott was a Conservative 
member of Parliament In xç29 he voluntarily surrendered his 
seat, being convinced that Parzy government was responsible for 
the depression, and determined to fight for a return of a coalition 
government The advent of the present government to power after 
the General Election of 1931 met with his approval and Sir Warden 
is now concerned to make permanent the constitutional position 
of the so-called National Government Political Salvation 1930- 
1932* ın the main contairs a series of articles, expressing his 
views, published in the Whitehall Gazette during the last two 
years Much that Sir Warden says 1s plain common sense, as 
for example the ineptitude of a minority government and the 
need for united effort But many musi disagree when he declares 
that through the advent of the piesent Government “‘ at last the 
bars and barricades of the reckless Party political machine have, 
of sheer necessity, been smashed >°’ Whether desirable or not, 
this statement can have lit<le foundation ın fact ‘Though badly 
defeated at the General Eiection, the Labour Party polled over 
six and a half million votes. The Parties supporting the National 
Goveinment polled over fourteen million If the number of seats 
were proportional to the number of votes polled, the Socialists 
would have some two hundred members of Parliament instead 
of less than sixty and the majority of the Government would be 
reduced to about two hundred It 1s ımpossıble to deny that the 
Labour Party remains one of the great Parties in the State 
Without its support, the Government cannot claim to be national 
in the sense that ıt derives support from all the main divisions of 
opinion in the country The present Government represents a 
regrouping of political parties and not the cessation of Party rule 
Party government 1s still with us, as indeed ıt must be ın a free 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


In “ Lenin,’’* Mr James Maxtcn has written a short account 
of Lenin’s life Few people doukt to-day the ability of Lenin 
“‘ Whether the personality of Lenin fails to project itself beyond 
the bounds of Russia or whether the present Russian experiments 
disappoint the high hopes placed in them by the mass of the 
Russian people, the figure of Lenin will still remain an outstanding 
one among historic persons’’ ‘The influence of Lenin upon the 
course of future events and ın particular upon the future of 
Russia will be determined by his constructive work as creator of 
the Russian Bolshevik State rather than as a skilful agitator. It 
is therefore unfortunate that Mr Maxton devotes nearly the whole 
of his book to Lenin’s woik of destroying the Russian Empire * 
For some five years Lenin ruled Soviet Russia as dictator ‘‘In 
that short period he had controlled and directed a Revolution 
vaster than anything known in history He had taken his nation 
out of the European war He had quelled civil war within her 
borders He had fought famine and pestilence He had developed 
an economic machine to supply th2 nation’s material needs He 
had established a machine of government on an entirely new 
model deriving its motive power solely from the working class ” 
Except for the Revolution, Mr Maxton has little to say about 
any of these achievements Yet on them alone will history 
determine the position of the Russian statesman and his claim 
to greatness 

* * * 

Mr Norman J Davidson in his fascinating volume ‘‘ Modern 
Exploration, Sport and Travel ’’+ gives the reader an excellent 
record ‘‘ derived from personal accounts by the explorers, 
travellers and sportsmen,” while the many photographs, 1llustra- 
tions and maps will delight the students of little-known tribes 
and districts The account of hfe :n Baffin Land 1s very striking 
The area seems at fiist sight as cold and barien as the moon, but 
in fact the life of man and beast 1s full of interest and teems with 
adventure 

* ¥ * 

“ Whitaker’s Almanack ”} has become an indispensable work of 
reference, and the 1933 edition well maintains the standard of its 
predecessors The ‘‘ complete edition ’’ contains over a thousand 
pages of information on almost évery topic In addition to the 
usual features there are ‘‘ many additional tables relating to Vital 
Statistics, Armaments, Social Services, Trade, Taffs, Food 
Imports and World Production,”’ al of which are of special interest 
at the present tıme ‘The Editor-in-Chief welcomes the collabora- 
tion of readers of the Almanack who “‘ are earnestly requested to 
note the first day of October as the last day for suggestions to 
reach the office ”’ 

-* Peter Davies. 5s net 
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THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 


T will be of some interest to review the position of the 

National Government after rather more than a year’s work, 

and with, ın all probability, at least three years to run before 
another general election takes place From an electoral point 
of view the Government have no reason to feel dissatisfied with 
their position. It was inevitable that the high-water mark 
of October 1931 could not be maintained, and that the tide of 
popularity which swept them into power with such tremendous 
force should recede to a considerable extent None the less, such 
evidence as by-elections afford tends to show that the Govern- 
ment is backed by a solid majority of the people of Great Britain 
in spite of the disappointment and disillusionment that has been 
created in many circles After all, the Government have had 
considerable successes. The position 1s no longer critical in the 
sense 1t was during the crisis of the autumn of 1931. The Budget 
has been balanced and an admirable conversion scheme has been 
carried out, with a large saving to the national exchequer. 

In the field of foreign affairs, the Lausanne agreement was an 
effective piece of preliminary work essential to the wider ques- 
tions involved in the American Debt The handling of this 
problem has on the whole been firm and wise, and the House of 
Commons has unanimously approved ıt Furthermore, Indian 
policy remains essentially liberal When this has been said, 
however, pretty well everything has been said in the Govern- 
ment’s favour. In home aifairs there has been a singular lack 
of imagination and constructive thought The empty, negative, 
defeatist policy of economy alone is having a most serious effect 
on the unemployment figures, and this, taken together with the 
fatal and disastrous policy initiazed at Ottawa, holds out little 
hope of any return to prosperity for a considerable time to 
come 

The League of Nations has been closely occupied during the 
period under review in the main with two problems of over- 
whelming 1mportance’ Manchuria and Disarmament, and here 
the record of the Government is singularly weak and unsatis- 
factory. Instead of playing the main réle of world leadership, 
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which they could so easily and effectively have done, and press- 
ing the questions at issue to a decisive conclusion in accordance 
with what ıs clearly the real interest of the whole world, they 
have shown lamentable timidity and hesitation No more sorry 
chapter ın our foreign policy has been written for many years, 
and if the Disarmament Conference breaks down, as ıt well 
may, the fault will le mainly with the Government of this 
country It may be necessary that such a catastrophe should 
occur before this and other governments are forced by public 
opinion, and by the stark horror of the immediate preparations 
for another world war, to make those illusory sacrifices of tradi- 
tion, habit and exaggerated nationalism which alone can avoid 
such an event 

From the Liberal point of view there is no doubt that a very 
strong case can be made out against the whole trend of the 
‘ Government’s policy, but the electorate as a whole sees no 
immediate alternative, nor 1s there one, and the average voter 
prefers in a world full of trouble and turmoil to place his trust 
in those who took office at the time of the great uprising of 
national sentiment. The position of ministers in the House 
of Commons 1s, of course, supreme It ıs very difficult for 
any Opposition from Right or Left to be effective, and the 
crowded Conservative benches zan be relied on to the end, with 
few exceptions, loyally to support the present administration 
With many others, I think Sir Herbert Samuel and his col- 
leagues were right to jon the Government at the beginning, 
and were happy ın the occasicn of resignation The situation 
might, no doubt, have been dezlt with in many alternative 
ways, but the issue of Ottawa did have the effect of producing 
unanimity in the Liberal party This unanimity would not 
have extended at the time to approval of an attitude of direct 
opposition to the Government : 

Pressure from various sources 1s at present being applied, 
with the object of effecting a complete transfer to the Opposition 
benches In view of the increasingly reactionary policy of the 
Government the party itself fully appreciates that such a move- 
ment can only be a question of time, possibly only a short time, 
and the tactical aspect of date and issue must therefore be taken 
closely into account It ıs the general view that no sufficiently 
important issue has arisen since Ottawa to justify translation 
or to clothe ıt with any sort of digmity or impressiveness We 
have further to remember that most of Sir Herbert Samuel’s 
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supporters were elected as supporters of the Government, and 
while they are now free to make their own choice they cannot 
act as if they had been elected as opponents No course now 
adopted would bring complete unity ın the House of Commons, 
and ıt remains to choose the one likely on a long view to com- 
mend itself to the greatest number Sir Herbert Samuel has 
led the party with consummate skill and sincerity, and may 
be safely trusted to guide ıt along right lines. 

The ideal event would be for a sufficient number of Liberals 
out of the seventy-two in the House to cross the floor so as to 
outnumber the forty-nine of the Labour party, thus making 
them the official Opposition. Such a situation 1s, however, not 
likely to be realised, though there are issues and occasions that 
might well cause some of the Simonites to transfer their alle- 
giance In certain cases their presence in that group arose from 
the accidents of the electoral struggle The majority, however, 
are deeply commutted, and are likely to remain faithful to the 
end, finally finding salvation ın the ample bosom of the Con- 
servative party either by absorption or by toleration It 1s quite 
natural and intelligible that those without radical leanings, and 
desiring opportunities of service, may feel that ın the situation 
of the hour when a definite choice must be made, co-operation 
with Conservatives as a moderating element 1s the least objec- 
tionable course open Such adjustments have historical prece- 
dents, and must be accepted as the inevitable course for certain 
minds At present there 1s clearly strong electoral support for 
such a view However much the more ardent and eager spirits 
may desire a strong Liberal reaction against the Government it 
clearly does not as yet exist to any marked degree among the 
mass of the voters. It is diticult to find in the constituencies 
on a substantial scale any persistently clamant call for Liberal 
revolt; in many parts of the country (and this ıs a good test) 
Liberals who supported Conservatives last tıme have not ‘‘ gone 
into opposition,’’ though their allegiance to their Tory MPs 
may have waned or be waning ‘This corresponds fairly accu- 
rately with the attitude of the Parliamentary party. Among 
the members of this interesting body whose meetings attract an 
attention out of all proporzion to its numbers, there are naturally 
varying points of view, but there is none the less a resolute 
determination to subordinate individual views to the general 
consensus of opinion. Where the party sit ın the House 1s a 
question of strategy and tactics, and the prickly Liberal con- 
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science (often so inconvenient to Whips) has no legitimate 
sphere of action here. 

The main reason for political apathy ın the constituencies is 
the absence of an alternative government. ‘The crisis 1s too 
near, political memor:es, though short, have not forgotten the 
final collapse of the Labour Government ın circumstances of 
deep discredit The Labour party has done nothing since to 
make the country regret the decision recorded sixteen months 
ago. The small band in the House of Commons, led with youth- 
ful vigour and fine courage by Mr. George Lansbury, is ın no 
position to challenge effectively the opposing hosts, though it 
has conducted itself against great odds ın a manner beyond 
expectation, performing a thankless task with conscientious 
devotion. By-elections do not indicate that there 1s any advance 
in Socialist strength ın the country, either. To have Mr. Max- 
ton’s extremely competent quartette continually on their flank 
must be annoying and disconcerting These matchless four 
never miss an opportunity of going one better and taunting ex- 
Labour Ministers with their share in many of the measures 
that are so unpopular to-day. For mstance, the cynical pretence 
that the party always was and always will be opposed to a 
means test of any kind 1s exploded by these inconvenient skir- 
muishers every time ıt is made The Labour movement ıs being 
forced into a more and more intransigent and extreme policy, 
thus rendering a government of the Left doubtful for many years, 
and opening out a long vista of Tory rule. But this attitude 
may change 

I have never been able to see the objection to any two parties, 
having certain ideas ın common, co-operating to secure a majority 
for putting them into effect It ıs being done at the present 
moment, ıt should, in my judgment, have been done ın the last 
Parliament, and 1s the common-sense arrangement for the future 
1f neither of the progressive parties can obtain a majority alone. 
Antagomisms and catchwords may prevent anything of the kind 
eventuating, but 1t should none the less be clearly envisaged 
by those who want to get things done If after the next election 
the Liberals have a clear majority the question will not arise, 
but if this does not occur we must be free to deal with the result 
in a realist spirit I am here, of course, definitely suggesting 
the possibility of a Laberal-Labour Coalition Government ım 
certain circumstances in the future as an alternative to the exist- 
ing Laberal-Conservative administration. The idea will shock, 
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or at any rate produce the outward phenomena of shock 1n many 
in both parties, ıt is better for that shock to come now rather 
than later. 

Let us consider what 1s likely to be the development of opinion 
during the next three years The excitements of the moment 
are passing, though important The age of miracles may after 
all not be over and the Government may from henceforth adopt 
the admirable programme laid down by Sir Herbert Samuel on 
February 6th The Prime Minister may actually assert himself 
and insist on a national pol.cy. Sir John Simon may offer his 
resignation as a protest against a reactionary foreign policy 
Mr Runciman may put up a fight for Free Trade, and the 
Channel may freeze It 1s to be hoped that all except the last of 
these things will happen. It seems more probable, however, 
that some issue will arrive ir the next few months that will 
drive the Liberals headlong across the floor It may occur in 
the next few weeks through the break-down of the Disarmament 
Conference, of which the prospects at the moment seem gloomy 
in the extreme ‘This world, I believe, produce a tremendous 
revulsion of feeling, as the public would be faced with the ımme- 
diate and fully justified re-armament of Germany, and a fresh 
feverish race ın armaments as a prelude to another and inevit- 
able catastrophe It world become clear that the sacrifices 
of the Great War had been made in vain, that the living had 
let down the dead, and thet a fresh holocaust was staring us in 
the face. I do not believe that the long-suffering peoples would 
tolerate this from their rulers, and certainly the Liberal party 
could have no shred of responsibility for supporting a govern- 
ment which had the power to lead the world to peace and by 
whatever limitations had failed to exercise it 

Again, the issue might come through a growing certainty that 
the policy to be pursued at the World Economic Conference 
and in prior more limited negotiations was to be on a narrow, 
nationalistic, high-tariff Ottawa basis This would certainly 
justify and make urgent the task of strenuous opposition. 
Further, 1f the Government continue entirely bereft of ideas 
and action in the overmastering tragedy of unemployment, it 
will be impossible to remain sitting to the right of the Speaker 
Some unexpected incident cr accumulation of incidents may be 
the deciding factor, but in any case there would seem to be two 
to three years of definite spposition for the Liberal party, during 
which time it will have the fullest opportunity of presenting its 
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own policy and of keeping up a constant attack on the serried 
ranks of reaction If wisely handled by the leader, adequately 
and loyally supported by his followers, a great chance presents 
itself for proving to the country that in Liberalism there 1s an 
effective, sane, progressive, practical policy available as an alter- 
native. Even supporters of the present Government appreciate 
the desirability of this, and in the broad national interest will 
regard without regret the new orientation ‘The best of admini- 
strations must lose popularity, and whatever epithet one may 
apply to this one the country will tire of it and look around 
for others to fill the seats of the mighty Its gaze is not likely 
to rest with fond affection on the Socialist party, but ın the 
absence of other objects of interest might perforce be inclined 
to make the best of a bad job On the other hand, if the 
Laberals continue to be wisely, cautiously and patriotically led, 
and can maintain sufficient unity, the ballot boxes should disclose 
heavy Liberal markings when next unlocked 

It seems reasonable then to expect that ere long there will be 
over thirty Liberal members sitting to the left of the Speaker 
and functioning as a regular Opposition ‘There will no longer 
be any valid ground for sections or sub-sections All should be 
working together with a common object and common policy 
Here I must refer to the position of Mr Lloyd George It was 
one of the cruellest blows of fate ever delivered that laid this 
great statesman low at an hour of crisis in which he must have 
played a dominating part Yet so ıt was, and this circumstance 
has inevitably coloured all his actions since It 1s useless to 
speculate on what might have been Dts alter visum Mr 
Lloyd George’s position as an opponent of the Government from 
the first has been essentially very different from that of the 
majority of Liberal members, and he has naturally watched 
their actions with impatience often vigorously expressed 
Entanglements there have been, but time’s chariot 1s drawing 
us rapidly away from these into open and unencumbered ground 
Co-operation ın the daily task of opposition will obviously not be 
without certain difficulties, for Mr Lloyd George 1s no ordinary 
mortal A special technique 1s required to enable a great meteor 
flashing through the skies to co-operate with the ordinary 
luminaries of space Certainly I am sure that the party as a 
whole will desire the widest possible combination of Liberals in 
friendly and effective co-operation to attack the Government, and 
to present a united front to the country. Forbearance, tolerance 
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and goodwill on all sides will be necessary, and should be abun- 
dantly available. 

Lattle talk 1s heard now of the National Party that was to be 
born out of the crisis of 1931, and everything points to the align- 
ment of opinion under the old party labels The name does not 
matter if the policy 1s right One of the main failures of the 
Government is 1ts omission tc take account of, and to rely 
upon, the truly moderate and national sentiment of the bulk of 
the younger Conservative members They would, I believe, 
have gladly accepted a policy more inclined to the Centre and 
less to the Right, but from the first the Prime Minister, despite 
all his distinction and charm end his semi-dictatorial position, 
has seemed to fear to use it, and has acquiesced ın policies that 
must be very repugnant to him It ıs because the old guard of 
Conservatism is ın control witk its set, unbending, party ideas, 
and neither the Prime Minister nor the Liberals now in the 
Cabinet have been able to break through this and insist on the 
sort of policy that must he near to the Liberal heart of Mr 
Baldwin It ıs strange, but true, that this great National 
Government with 1ts overwhelming majority, its unchallengeable 
supremacy, its ample mandate. 1s failing, and will fail, through 
lack of courage Laberalism will have only itself to blame if ıt 
fails to secure the succession 

The fatal habit of public psycho-analysis and introspection 
must be eradicated from the Liberal mental make-up, and it 
must be made plain to average intellects that we have not only 
an attractive policy, but a pol-tical instrument capable of trans- 
lating it into effect. 

GEOFFREY Le M MANDER 


THE SOCIAL PRESSURE OF 
UNEMPLOYMENT. 


HIS article does not pretend to deal with either the causes 

or the remedies for the problem which confronts all 
industrialisec countries throughout the world It 1s pro- 

posed to deal first oF all with the various attempts that are being 
made to salvage the minds and bodies of the unemployed and in 
the second place to urge that 1mmediate action should be taken to 
relieve unemployment in connection with the housing problem 
In Great Britain the numbers of unemployed to-day fluctuate 
between 2,500,000 and 2,800,000 How serious the problem is 
can be shown if we zake a backward glance It was not so very 
long ago that social investigators pointed out that the problem 
of 1,000,000 unemployed as compared with 400,000 or 500,000 
previous to the war was also complicated by the long duration 
of the depression The average percentage of unemployment 
between 1922 and 1929 was 12°1. Since then we have seen the 
depression growing and in 1929 unemployment reached the peak 
of 24 per cent. and maintains to-day an average of something 
like 22 per cent So vast ıs the army of idle workers that we 
have grown accustomed, I will not say indifferent, to the figure 
of two and three-quarter millions Many people have even 
given up thinking about it except in so far as unemployment 
affects them personally. A sort of paralysis has seized upon the 
nation We have become almost reconciled to 2 state of affairs 
which at one time we should never have believed to be possible 
The idea of getting back to the normal 5 per cent of unemploy- 
ment has disappeared There does not seem to be much hope 
of returning to the irreducible core of 1,000,000 unemployed 
The optimists take the view that unemployment will not become 
worse and that we shail have a gradual ımprovement even though 
we may still be faced with a 1,500,000 problem ‘The pessimistic 
expect a 3,000,000 unemployment figure at the end of this year. 
When the Liberal Party made proposals for dealing with un- 
employment in 1929 1: was thought that a colossal programme 
of public works might reduce the unemployment percentage by 
7 per cent , but to-day the unemployment percentage would have 
to be reduced by 17 per cent at a cost proportionately heavier 
than the huge sum which was the estimate in 1929 We have 
always to remember, however, that there 1s no standing army 
of unemployed. There is always some change going on in the 
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personnel On the other hand there are many stagnant pools of 
unemployment and they are increasing im size since men over 
forty despair of ever again finding occupation and thousands of 
youths have never been emploved at any regular work The 
depressed areas breed hopelessness Demoralisation sets in and 
that word has a weigat of terrible significance The task then 
that confronts the country to-day is first of all to preserve the 
human capital ın as sound < state as possible and at the same 
time to prepare the way for the effort which must inevitably 
be made in the near future Should the economic situation 
improve both nationally anc internationally more workers will 
be required, but will they be ready and fit to render service? 
If we wait until naticnal accord on remedies 1s achieved we 
shall find we are too late to save the human material Something 
must be done to lessen the physical and psychological waste, and 
all sections of the communizy should agree ın giving support to 
any effort which would enable the unemployed to keep them- 
selves fit and efficient, and if possible while waiting for the 
change in the economic position to do some useful work It 1s 
clear that many of the unemployed will in favourable circum- 
stances throw up the necessary leadership and organisation if 
provided with proper facilities and the right stimulus The 
Labour Party ıs surely unjust ın condemning the Government 
for the grant ıt has made cf £10,000 and the further conditional 
grant that ıt proposes to make of £15,000 to the National Council 
for Social Service for dis<ribution to those local organisations 
that are trying to keep the unemployed physically fit It would 
be absurd to suppose zhat any Government, National or other- 
wise, could imagine that small grants could really effect very 


Fmuch in solving the unemployed problem when hundreds of 


millions of pounds have been declared to be insufficient Let us 
make up our minds that no one expects or believes that these 
grants can do more then prepare the way either for some 
Government action on a large scale or for the time when there 
will be a revival of national and international trade 

There are many ways ın which people of goodwill are giving 
service to the community and trying to assist | Whatever 
action the State may taxe in the future, voluntary work now 
is essential The volurtary bodies who are working in con- 
nection with the National Council of Social Service, of which 
the Prince of Wales is Patron, are asking each community 
and each locality to face up to its own needs. They are hoping 
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to develop local initiative and self-directed effort. The National 
Council does not desire to establish any central control, but 
merely to enable others to marshal their own resources In 
a very remarkable way the people in each locality have accepted 
the responsibility for rendering assistance, and more than 500 
schemes, some of them doing experimental work of great value, 
have already been started. A Committee has been formed 
under the Chairmanship of Sir Benjamin Gott to assist in 
admimstering whatever funds are contributed either from 
public or private sources and to encourage local effort. Area 
Advisory Officers have been appointed and an attempt is being 
made to reach all the most distressed districts. We may divide 
the work that 1s already being done into five heads 


(1) The development of occupational centres; 

(2) The establishment of physical training courses, 
(3) The cultivation of allotments and waste land, 
(4) The increase of public amenities , 

(5) The growth of educational activities. 


Occupational centres offer both to men and to women the 
opportunity to do indoor work that may be of use to them- 
selves or to other families in need, such occupations, for 
example, as boot repairing and carpentry, basket making and 
simple tailoring and some metal work In places like Wake- 
field, Morristown, Birmingham, Liverpool and Gateshead a 
workshop, a disused school, an old building of some sort 1s 
taken and equipped with simple tools and materials There, 
under the supervision of an instructor or an unemployed crafts- 
man, men manufacture for themselves w.th their own hands 
goods that in no way compete with those made by men who are 
in work ‘These goods are simply for the homes of the un- 
employed, or ın some cases for invalids too poor to purchase 
things for themselves Occasionally the Local Authority gives 
assistance as ın Aberdeen, where the Education Committee has 
not only loaned joimers’ benches, but given tools Experience 
has shown that they are only too ready to make things for 
their own groups and even to contribute towards the needs of 
hospitals and other social centres 

Physical traiming ıs a comparatively simple matter and yet 
of immense importance as an antidote to the danger of prolonged 
unemployment Courses have been arranged by the Ministry of 
Labour ın Pontypridd, Middlesbrough, Liverpool and on Clyde- 
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bank, but scores of such opporturities have been offered by social 
workers ın many towns What is required 1s the loan of a swt- 
able hall or gymnasium and a well-qualified instructor and 
suitable kit Side by side with this indoor training should be 
offered the opportunity for games 

It 1s to the Society of Friends that we look for the work that 
has been accomplished ın connection with aliotments. It 1s true 
that many other Allotment Societies are assisting, but ıt 1s the 
Friends who, assisted first by the Coal F:elds Distress Fund 
and latterly by the Government, Lave given to thousands of 
men up and down the country the opportunity to cultivate 
gardens of their own and so to realise the practical value of 
home-grown food. In 1930-31 the late Government set up a 
Central Allotments Committee in connection with the Friends 
to assist this work, and in thet year the number of allotment 
holders under the scheme was 64,coo. It 1s estimated that about 
£400,000 of fresh food was thus provided by the voluntary 
labour of unemployed men at a net cost of about £23,000, which 
cost was provided by the Treasury During the past season in 
the absence of Government aid the Society of Friends has con- 
tinued its work, and ın conjunction with the National Allot- 
ments Society and several experienced County Durectors of 
agricultural education they have enabled 63,000 men to cultivate 
allotments and the estimated <otal value of the produce grown 
was nearly £380,000 ‘The public contributed over £16,000 and 
the men themselves about the same sum For the coming session 
the Government has offered a grant up to £10,000 on the basis 
of £r for £r contributed by subscribers and a further £2,500 
for the next £5,000 raised It ıs hoped to raise by public 
subscription £15,000 and to increase the number of allotment 
holders to 80,000 Sir Francis Acland and Arnold S Rowntree 
are giving their advice and assistance, brt the organising work 
for the most part is being carried out by Dr Joan Fry and Mr 
John Robson with the help of many others who believe that the 
allotments may lead a few at least of these unemployed men to 
become economically self-supporting on a larger piece of ground 
In addition to these allotments run by the Society of Friends 
there are, of course, many others such as those in Hull managed 
by a Joint Committee of the Hull! Corporation Allotments Com- 
mittee and the Hull County Covncil with representatives from 
the East Riding Allotments Council. Each plot-holder in this 
case contributes 3s. as part cost of the seeds. 
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In co-operation with the Council of Social Service in Woolwich 
the Winter Distress League, with the help of the Society of 
Friends, have taken thirty-eight ecres of land at Abbey Wood 
which had been lying idle for fifty years It was covered with 
tall reeds and overgrown with rank vegetation, some of ıt 
under water ın winter The unemployed have now cleared, dug 
and draimed the whole of this land and 200 unemployed are at 
work on the various plots At Waltham Cross a similar scheme 
1s being carried out and the moral and physical effect on the 
men engaged ıs most remarkable. The Winter Distress League 
has also substantially helped in other ways and last year 
approximately £8,200 was expended on their various employ- 
ment schemes 

The experiments in connection with fruit picking and labour 
on farms during the summer and autumn, started by Miss 
Maud Bower, deserve mention This experiment was first 
made in conjunction with the Lord Mayor’s Distress Fund, 
and starting in Hampshire it spread to Glamorganshire, North 
Somerset and other counties While engaged in the work of 
helping allotment gardens ın Hampshire, Miss Bower was ın- 
formed by farmers in that district that they had great difficulty 
in getting labour for fruit picking Accordingly she estab- 
lished a camp in the Wickham district, getting her unemployed 
labour from Portsmouth and Southampton ‘The first camp 
began with twenty to thirty men wko worked during the sum- 
mer months and paid 15s a week for their board and accom- 
modation. By arrangement they take their names off the 
unemployed register Whether they are paid on piece work or 
a weekly wage the average earnings are nearly £2, and not only 
in Hampshire, but also in other counties, they have relieved 
the insurance funds to a very considerable extent The men 
like the work and feel entirely independent ; ın some cases they 
have even built their own huts so that the initial expense for 
equipment is comparatively small It is hoped that ın addition 
to the Ioo or 120 men who have already been assisted in this 
way an additional 500 will be emploved during the summer 

Provided that an arrangement can be made with the Labour 
Exchanges and that legal difficulties are obviated there 1s no 
reason why men who are insured'should not, while receiving 
insured pay or some portion of it, do some useful work in 
developing the amenities of their own neighbourhood. With the 
co-operation of local authorities or prrvate owners unemployed 
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men have converted waste land into places that are useful and 
in some cases beautiful. ‘The recreation ground and paddling 
pool made at Brynmawr and the public garden at Blaina are 
already well known. At Llanelly a slag pit ıs being converted 
into a swimming pool by the voluntary labour of unemployed 
men and in the Ogmore Valley of South Wales a recreation 
ground has been created out of a sloping mountain-side by 
voluntary unemployed labour, the cost of which, 1f paid for, 
would have exceeded £4,000. One interesting fact about this 
piece of work was that ro one was in charge, the men who did 
the work did so withovt any apparent controlling authority. 
They were intent on obtaining a recreation ground and they 
gave their labour spontaneously. An old Roman bridge in 
Black Castle Clough, Blackstone Edge, was restored by the 
voluntary help of unemployed men and it is suggested that 
much of the roadway m:ght be improved by clearing the drains, 
provided that sufficient funds can be found for the bare cost 
of materials Then, again, at Rhosllanerchrugog in North 
Wales, eighteen acres of derelict land have been turned into 
recreation and pleasure grounds In all these cases the Local 
Authorities, the Labour Exchanges and private employers have 
co-operated with the unemployed. 

It ıs not necessary to describe at length the work that is being 
done ın connection with the endeavour to provide educational facili- 
ties and to give interest to the leisure hours of the unemployed 
With the co-operation of the Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion, the Y.M C A. and the universities, terminal and one-year 
courses have been started in many places, while twenty-five 
university extension courses have been established for the 
same purpose. ‘Through the National Council of Music and 
with the help of the Carnegie Trust a large number of concerts 
have been organised. Orchestral societies have been assisted 
and choral singing has been developed In the same way 
schools of dramatic art have been started and encouraged 

The writer has been asked 1f he has any suggestion whatever 
to make of a more definite and constructive character for the 
help of the unemployed. The answer is decidedly in the 
affirmative. While contending that the work that has already 
been described 1s not lacking in constructive purpose or value 
there 1s always the danger of impinging on the work of the 
employed and ıt may be ın some measure due to this that trade 
unions have not consented to assist the National Council of Social 
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Service. In the main, however, the trade union opposition 1s 
due to the fact that they feel that the work described ıs merely 
an attempt to shelve the question and to relieve the Government 
of responsibility. Undoubtedly there 1s ready to hand work 
that 1s not only comstructive, but work which 1s absolutely 
essential to the welfare of the nation and could-be undertaken | 
and carried out with little or no cost to the State This work 
is the building of new houses for the working classes, the recon- 
ditioning of old houses that are fit to be reconditioned and slum 
clearance. 

Let us examine the housing situation in the light of existing 
facts. The last returns show that nearly 280,000 building 
operatives were out cf work, costing the Unemployed Insurance 
Fund anything from £10,000,000 to £14,000,000 a year. 
We know irom the census taken of the unemployed ın the build- 
ing trades in the L C.C area that there are over 28,000 men on 
the register, 16,588 skilled men and 11,574 unskilled. The 
cost, therefore, ın unemployed pay ıs about £24,000 per week, 
and a year’s unemployment would mean the expenditure of 
about £1,250,000 without anything to show for it Experts 
tell us that there 1s a deficiency of about 1,000,000 houses, and 
Sir Ernest Simon, in referring to Manchester, states that there 
are 10,000 surplus families for whom it is difficult to find even 
the poorest accommodation. There are many slum houses 
which must be pulled down, but a real slum clearance cannot 
be carried out under existing legislation until the shortage of 
houses 1s made good But this, with the total number of new 
houses required, before Manchester’s slums and semi-slums 
are abolished, 1s 90,000. Leeds has 115,000 working-class 
houses of which nearly half were built sixty or more years ago 
and therefore badly built. There are about 33,000 houses con- 
sisting of two rooms with a cellar, with no proper provision 
for the storage of food, no accommodation for household refuse 
and wc’s provided only for groups of houses ‘These are just 
two illustrations of the need Sir Raymond Unwin says that 
the housing position which was acute before the war remains 
yet to be tackled, and Sir Austen Chamberlain seems to agree 
with that conclusion for he has shown his deep interest in 
several speeches, one of which ın the House of Commons struck 
a very human note. Sir Hilton Young regards his Bill as a 
declaration of war against the slums and he rightly points out 
that what is wanted is a small house which can be let at a rent 
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which the lower-paid wage-earner can afford Will his Bull 
accomplish its purpose? 

Sir Hilton Young’s scheme, by aa arrangement between the 
Government, the Local Authorities and the building societies, 
places at the disposal of the country a supply of capital for the 
provision of houses to let to the working classes A guarantee 
ıs extended to the building societies ın respect of the advances 
made by them in excess of their normal advances for building. 
Thus a building society will be able, under the present scheme, 
to advance go per cent of the value of the building, the normal 
amount now advanced being 70 per cent ‘The liability for the 
20 per cent difference 1s to be guaranteed by the Local 
Authority, the Exchequer and the building society at the rate 
of one-third each ‘The building societies are making advances 
for a period of thirty years at a rate % per cent below their 
normal rate. The building societies are also willing to finance 
private owners at low rates for decorations and alterations 
He contended that we stood at the beginning of a new epoch, 
namely one of subsidies concentrated on slum clearance, and 
he intends to appoint a committee of his own department to 
focus all knowledge on this subjec: Amongst the questions to 
be considered were public utility societies and the possibility 
of a housing corporation for the country as a whole All this is 
to the good, but the ımportant qrestion is. Will it be pushed 
forward rapidly so as to give employment during the next 
twelve months? 

What is wanted is a determined attempt to deal with the 
housing problem while giving at the same time work to a very 
large number of unemployed men ‘There is just one commodity 
which we must all admıt is still in demand There ıs no super- 
fluity of working-class houses of the cheaper kind, there 1s, 
however, a superfluity of slums, side by side with an increasing 
number of unemployed The policy of economy has its good as 
well as its bad side No doubt there have been extravagances 
and no doubt national or local indebtedness should not be ın- 
creased unless it is absolutely necessary, but some works are 
admittedly urgent and not really capable of postponement, and 
amongst these works of supreme importance and urgency we 
should place housing and especially slum clearance ‘The 
country cannot afford to leave idle so much unemployed labour 
and capital while at the same time the lack of proper housing 
accommodation is costing the nation vast expenditure in respect 
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of ill-health and disease. The suggested National Housing 
Board authorised to borrow under Treasury guarantee at 3% 
per cent., say up to £100,000,000, 1s worthy of consideration. 
The Board would arrange with the trade unions and the manu- 
facturers concerned for the stabilisation of wages and prices 
over a certain period We know the cost of wages in the 
different trades and we know that the cost of building materials 
has fallen during the last five years by over 20 per cent. It 1s 
an opportumty, therefore, which ought not to be lost, for 1f the 
funds referred to were made available for building the right 
class of house, a big inroad into the evil of slums and the 
housing famine would be made. ‘The conviction of the writer 
1s that this could be done without cost to the Treasury, 
especially if the saving to the Unemployed Insurance Fund 
were taken into account. Houses could be built to-day to 
provide the necessary accommodation for the poorest families 
by letting at from 8s to ros per week. Cheap money and 
cheap materials make possible a state of things which would 
have seemed inconceivable five or'sıx years ago. Without going 
into the question as to which side of the problem 1t would be 
wise to attack first there 1s not much doubt that slums will 
fail to be cleared until other accommodation 1s found, nor 1s 
there much doubt that small houses which were built sixty or 
seventy years ago cannot be reconditioned Is ıt too much to 
hope that the Government, in the interests of true economy, 
in the interests of the health of the State, and last, but not 
least, ın the interests of the hundreds and thousands of un- 
employed in the building trades, will resolve as speedily as 
possible to attack these twin evils of slum housing and 
demoralising unemployment? 
Percy ALDEN. 
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E HOOSE your own Government: čon’t let John Bull 
choose ıt for you’’ ‘Thus runs one of the election 
posters which are still to be seen here and there in the 

streets of Dublin ‘The words show very clearly why Mr de 

Valera won For this was a war election, and one of the sure 

symptoms of war fever is that, while ıt lasts, the patient takes, 

1f not pleasure, certainly pride -n his sufferings It was in vain 
that pro-Treaty speakers cwelt on the loss inflicted on all 
classes by the tariff war with Grea: Britain, pointed to empty 
docks, to fairs where all are sellers and none are buyers, to the 
ever-increasing roll of idle. workers, to the steadily mounting 
cost of every form of public relief In vain they reminded 
electors that Mr de Valera and his friends, having a year ago 
promised to ‘‘ end unemployment ’’ and to reduce taxation by 
£2,000,000 a year, had increased unemployment and exacted 
an additional £4,000,00c from the taxpayer within a few weeks 
of taking office 

With sure instinct Fianna Fail orators ignored the challenge 
and, declining to contest the ecoromic field, launched a counter 
offensive against that point in the Opposition’s line where the 
terram was most favourable to them While Mr Cosgrave’s 
election literature teemed with careful statistics of declining 
trade, with arguments admirably adapted to such as would 
read and reflect, Mr de Valera’s inflicted no such strain upon 
the average mind, but either pictcred John Bull in the familiar 
attitude of the traditional bully or, yet more simply, bade the 
electors ‘‘ vote for Ireland this ume’’ By this simple and 
effective manceuvre tables were turned upon the critics, who, 
losing the initiative, had to defend themselves from the charge 
of being the apologists, abettors and even the inspirers of 

British dictatorial policy Thus did present sufferings not 

merely lose their sting, but become with many an argument 

ın support of the present Admunistration I have heard, for 
instance, of an unemployed Dublin dock labourer, married and 
of middle age, who, <hough keenly conscious of having lost 
his employment as a direc: consecuence of the tariff war, openly 
declared that he would vote for Mr de Valera “ For,” said he 
finely 1f fondly, ‘‘ we must act forget those that died for 
Ireland, and we, too, must be proud to suffer for the cause ” 
One cannot but respect sack a spirit, however one may regret 
VoL. CXLII. ` 18 
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the confusion of mind Nor ıs ıt unusual, here or elsewhere 
In the earlier stages of the land war hundreds of farmers let 
themselves be evicted from comfortable homes, held at a 
moderate rent, rather than desert their less fortunate fellows. 
Every British trade dispute offers similar examples; while 
one has but to think of the last two years of the Great War to 
remember with what all but universal fury Englishmen, though 
staggering under burthens formerly unimaginable, rejected all 
thought of a negotiated peace, even when proposed by so 
respected a statesman as the late Marquess of Lansdowne. It 
1s easy enough to see now how much better it would have been 
for England herself had saner counsels then prevailed, how 
wrong-headed ın the nation, ıf honourable ın the imdividual, 
was the resolve to suffer yet more ın order that Germany— 
which ever since 1918 British policy has been seeking to restore 
—might be utterly destroyed 

As time has justified Lord Lansdowne, so, I doubt not, 
time will justify Mr. Cosgrave But for the moment, whatever 
we may think of the arguments and methods employed 
(and in some districts one hears apparently well-founded 
stories of the personation and even the intimidation of 
voters), there 1s no sense or honesty in denying that 
Mr de Valera has induced the country to give him a decisive 
verdict The first preferences recorded in favour of his candi- 
dates have increased since 1932 by well over 100,000. More- 
over, ın a majority of electoral areas, one or more of them 
headed the poll, and, consequently, unless and until a great 
change occurs ın public sentiment the Parliamentary strength 
of Fi4nna F4il must be expected to increase rather than 
diminish as the result of by-elections On the other hand, 
to say, as some do, that Mr. Cosgrave and his followers have 
ceased to count is at least as foolish as were similar forecasts 
of Liberal fortunes in the years following the Khaki Election 
of r900 When I entered the House of Commons ın 1902 I can 
well remember wiseacres telling me that Liberals would never 
again be in power Yet four years later Campbell-Bannerman 
found himself at the head of the greatest majority any leader of 
the House had as yet enjoyed Certainly the figures of the 
recent election do not support the idea that Ireland as a whole 
now wishes to repudiate the Treaty of 1921 Of a total of 
1,386,369 votes cast Cumann-na-nGaedheal obtained 422,443 
as against 689,043 recorded for Fidnna Fail; while if we 
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count in those given to the Centre Party and Independents we 
find the total first-preference vote of the pro-Treaty groups 
shghtly ın excess of the comparable figure of 1932 Whether 
the much larger net increase in the Republican vote (Labour, 
oddly enough, losing 19,039 first preferences and yet gaining a 
seat on balance) must be reckoned a permanent factor in Irish 
politics, no one can yet say. Certainly things were far from 
normal on this occasion ‘The heaviest losses of the Opposition 
occurred ın the urban areas where cheap food—a direct conse- 
quence ın large measure of the economic war, together with 
somewhat lavish expenditure on temporary relief works, had 
tended to obscure the reel seriousness of the economic situa- 
tion. In the country districts this probably affected the votes 
of agricultural labourers and of the sons and daughters and 
perhaps the wives of the farmers themselves Moreover, it 1s 
plain that during the past twelve months little was done to 
check the Register on behalf of Cumann-na-nGaedheal, while 
by ,all accounts Republican agents (not least among them mem- 
bers of the I R.A ) were extremely active, Further, pro-Treaty 
candidates were denied on this occasion the advantages of 
united leadership, plans just about to be launched by the Lord 
Mayor of Dublin and others for the fusion of the Centre with 
other groups having been cut short by the dissolution. 

A much more important because more permanent considera- 
tion 1s the character of the present-day electorate itself. I think 
we have been slow to realise how radically the political centre 
of gravity was altered by the Franchise Act of 1918 and the 
adoption of Adult Suffrage in 1922 Although, economically, 
Treland 1s still a nation of small farmers, the actual landholder 
1s now, even 1n districts where little outside labour 1s employed, 
one of a minority in the Parliamentary Register and often in a 
minority of one in his own home Political power now lies 
not with old John Murphy, who took part ın the Home Rule 
struggle and can measure pretty shrewdly the progress since 
made, who knows by what painful steps and in face of what 
obstacles Dominion Status was achieved, but with young John 
and Michael and Mary and Bridget, whose earliest political 
recollections hardly extend much farther back than the Pro- 
clamation of the Irish Republic 1n 1916, who from their earliest 
years have heard only of wars and rumours of war. 

That the resultant complexion of the D4il does not show a 
change comparable with that which distinguishes the present 
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from the last House of Commons 1s, of course, due to Propor- 
tional Representation, which, as I have more than cnce reminded 
readers of this Review, effectually prevents that grotesque and 
dangerous under-representation of minorities which, now to the 
detriment of one party, now of <nother, ıs an inevitable con- 
comitant of the Brit:sh electoral system. The Irish Times 
recently published a2 analysis of votes cast and members 
returned last January, which, after excluding the university 
seats and that of the Speaker (who under Statute 1s deemed to 
be returned unopposed), gives the following results: 


Seats Votes 
Parties Vctes cast obtamed per seat. 
REPUBLICAN GROUP— 
Fıánna Fail and Labour 771,058 85 9,071 
TREATY GROUP— 
Cumann-na-nGaedheal, 
Centre and Indepandents 615,310 68 9,049 


For purposes of comparison the writer also presents the 
figures for the four counties of Kerry, Limerick, Clare and 
Galway Here the Treaty Groups obtained 82,925 votes and 
8 seats against Republican totals of 167,560 and 19; a result 
which he contrasts with that given by the 1925 British General 
Election, when ın eleven southern counties 950,000 Liberal and 
Labour votes were rewarded by an achievement of one solitary 
seat, I,500,000 Conservative voters obtaining for their Party 
no fewer than 84 

But though Proportional Representation has thus once more 
prevented us from forgetting the real strength of the Opposi- 
tion, Mr de Valera can now reasonably count on being able 
to achieve his 1mmediete purposes and quite possibiy on remain- 
ing at the helm for the full five years contemplated by the 
Constitution It is true that, even with the Speaker’s vote, 
Fidnna Féil has but a majority of one over a theoretically 
possible combination of other parzies. But Mr. Cosgrave had 
not even such a majority, and yet continued ın office for over 
four years And just as the Independents and the Farmers 
stuck staunchly to him (not liking every detail of his policy, 
but mindful of the greater issues of international good faith 
and ordered government) so I think it will prove to be with 
Mr. de Valera and Labour I have long regretted, and on 
occasion did my poor best to check, the gradual alienation of 
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Parliamentary Labour from the pro-Treaty Groups, to which 
(t 1s only fair to remember) ıt originally belonged I could 
not but feel that a rather more tactful handling of certain minor 
issues and a more sympathetic understanding of Labour’s own 
difficulties might have had important consequences and have 
saved Cumann-na-nGaedheal from coming to be regarded, very 
unjustly, as unduly susceptible to moneyed influence and 
dominated by a petty bourgeois mentality 

We must then expect the Parliamentary Oath to disappear 
within the next three months, an event which I am not disposed 
to regard too tragically, provided other clauses of the Constitu- 
tion remain by which the Free State is linked more explicitly 
and effectually with the rest of the Commonwealth We must 
also, I fear, resign ourselves to yet more experiments ın indus- 
trial protection, although these have already been pushed to 
preposterous lengths, as when recently a formidable duty was 
placed on lubricating o1] and grease ın the apparent interest of 
one small firm and to the detriment of the not too flourishing 
motor trade, and of the much less flourishing railway com- 
panies I am told that the firm ın question can by no possi- 
bility hope to produce in the near future either the quantity 
or the varieties of material required It may be that I am 
misinformed If so, I apologise. But probably not a dozen men 
could say offhand what is, and what is not, dutiable in this 
country Customs officials search wildly through interminable 
lists; and inquiries addressed to the Revenue Commissioners 
themselves sometimes remain unanswered for months together 
The loss and inconven:ence thus occasioned to traders, 
especially in the border counties, 1s incalculable but enormous 
Yet, strangely enough, Fid4nna Fail appears to have gained as 
many adherents there as elsewhere, ıt being widely, but most 
erroneously, believed that the return of Mr de Valera would 
mean a speedy end to Parution and the consequent abolition of 
the justly detested “ border ’? The bulk of Nationalist influence 
and activity in the Six Counties appears to have been thrown 
into the same scale, many cars and canvassers being brought 
into the Free State in the Republican interest, both before and 
on the day of the poll 

Of the probable reaction of these events upon the present 
quarrel with Great Britain one can speak with little assurance 
Some fear that they must lead to a still more bitter and costly 
struggle. Others believe that both Governments, seeing that 
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neither can gain by delay, will now be ın a more accommodating 
frame of mind I sincerely hope the optimists are right. For 
sooner or later an agreement must be reached, and whatever 
one may think of the arguments adduced by Mr. de Valera 
and his friends ın the original controversy, it 1s now evident 
that the losses directly attributable to tke dispute, added to 
those which world conditions impose on agriculturists ın 
general, have now made the collection of Land Annuities ın full 
impracticable for some time to come. Yet the repeated break- 
down of direct negotiations and the flat refusal of each Govern- 
ment to consider the form of arbitration proposed by the other 
create an wmpasse from which neither can escape without some 
loss of prestige Whether, since an honourable way of escape 
1s so much to be desired in the common interest, ıt 1s possible 
im any way to invoke the good offices of the League of Nations 
is a question upon which I am not competent to express an 
opinion But 1f somehow a tribunal can be discovered in whose 
impartiality Mr de Valera has confidence, I personally believe 
that he would loyally accept the decision At the same time, 
ıt would be dangerous to assume, as some do, that he is now 
eager for a settlement. He has more than once said that the 
sufferings of this present time are to be welcomed since they 
tend to accelerate a social and economic revolution which he 
believes to be both inevitable and salutary. And if, as has been 
said, his ideal is a ‘‘ hatr-shirt repvblic,’’ I do not doubt that 
he ıs willing to wear the hair-shirt with the rest of us 

Just what kind of social order he desires to establish is not 
veryclear It has been variously described as Christian Socialism 
and as a Distributist State; and there 1s much in each of these 
theoretically opposed, but perhaps practically reconcilable, con- 
cepts to engage our sympathies I uncerstand him at any 
rate to aim at the diffusion of many small, rather than the crea- 
tion of a few large industries, and at such further parcelling out 
of lands and encouragement of small-scale t:llage as will together 
give us a country where few indeed are r:ch, but all are suff- 
ciently clothed and fed It is an ideal almost equally opposed 
to American individualism and Russian communism For my 
part I would most gladly see ıt achieved But well-intentioned 
schemes, unless wisdom guides them, have a disconcerting way 
of bringing about results very different from those their framers 
propose, and so far che effect of Mr. de Valera’s policy has 
rather been to destroy than to fulfil. 
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Such new urban industries as have been created under the 
shelter of recent tariffs seem to enjoy a somewhat precarious 
existence and, some at least, to be unhealthily dependent upon 
the ill-paid labour of young persons In rural Ireland wheat- 
growing, the most imporzant part of Mr de Valera’s agrı- 
“cultural policy, can, ıt 1s generally agreed, be made profitable 
only at a heavy cost to the much-burthened taxpayer And 
while my own sympathies are with the ‘‘ congest’’ and the 
unemployed and landless man, as against the ‘‘ rancher,” I 
cannot but wonder whether many of the latter class now exist 
outside those districts wkere natural conditions must always 
cause pasture to be preferred to tillage For years before the 
making of the Treaty the Congested Districts Board and, more 
recently, the Irish Lard Commission have been busily engaged 
in breaking up and redistributing grazing ranches and even 
(when 1t seemed proper) the larger tillage farms and available 
portions of demesne lands Where any such have been spared 
it has been after full inquiry and doubtless for sufficient reasons ; 
as, for example, that the present occupier is already using the 
land to the best advantage economically and 1s giving steady 
employment to a large number of men The Land Commission 
enjoys formidable powers to acquire land in any county for 
the relief of congestion, and these powers, which include that 
of ‘“‘resuming’’ farms already subject to land purchase 
annuities, have been vigorously used The pace is not likely 
to be diminished under the new Minister for Lands and 
Fisheries. 

But, quite apart from possible hardship to individual large 
farmers and to what little remains of the old landowning class, 
1t now becomes a serious question whether land division can 
be carried very much farther without risk of recreating some 
at least of those very concitions which produced the catastrophe 
of the Great Famine ‘There ıs a point beyond which further 
subdivision must result 1n the growth of new uneconomic hold- 
ings And when this is reached, as ıt soon may be, what ıs 
then to be done? ‘The population of the Free State ıs now 
steadily on the increase, ın consequence of America’s refusal to 
receve more than a fraction of her former immigrants No 
one would regret this, ıf there were any reasonable hope of 
seeing these young people absorbed by either rural or urban 
industry here at home But while this hope ıs denied us, their 
increasing number must be a cause of grave anxiety 
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Hitherto the doctrines of Communism, though one hears them 
sometimes ın the most unlikely places, have made little head- 
way. Nor, while the Faith of cur people remains strong as 
it still 1s, are they likely to preval openly. Nevertheless, fear 
that we may be destined one day to tread the path of Catholic 
Spain cannot be lightly dismissed The political influence of 
the clergy, of the older clergy especially, 1s now far weaker 
than it was only twenty years ago, and, frankly, I regret ıt 
For, 1f occasionally abused, it was on the whole directed single- 
muindedly to the people’s good ‘Home Rule, Rome Rule ” 
was always a foolish cry ‘The peril, nowadays, threatens from 
quite another quarter It is considerations such as these that 
cause me to wonder if that social order which Mr de Valera, I 
am sure, sincerely desires—an order based upon the teachings 
of the famous Labour Encyclical of Leo XIJI—will indeed be 
established among us It may well be that his greatest and most 
arduous fight will have to be waged not agains: ‘‘ imperialists ” 
here or in Great Britain, or even egainst the Orangemen of the 
North-east, but against some of -hose upon whom he at this 
moment relies for electoral support 

But I do not suppose that this fight will be forced upon him 
for same time yet It seems probable that a more immediate 
danger lies in the familiar region of “ Ulster’? Mr de Valera 
has been at pains, both ın election speeches and ın a more recent 
address broadcast to America, to emphasise the undoubted evil 
of Partition, and to affirm again that he stands for the ideal of 
a reunited Republican Ireland Reunion on the basis of a frank 
acceptance of membership of the Commonwealth—that is a prac- 
ticable, if still a distant objective. But this Mr de Valera 1s 
understood to have definitely rejected And who believes that 
an all-Ireland Republic can be established without further shed- 
ding of Irish blood? And if the attempt to establish it by force 
should be made, with or without Mr. de Valera’s sanction—as 
many fear ıt may be made—and if, as ıs certain, ıt should fail, 
what renewal and strengthening of old hatreds will not afflict 
this unhappy country? 

Hucu A. Law. 
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“ We have now throughout the Native Reserves a state 
of affairs which unless soon remedied will within one or at 
least two decades create in the Union an appalling problem 
of native poverty ” 


HAT 1s one among other ominous findings of the Native 
Economic Commission which reported last year to the 
Government of the South African Union ‘The factors of 
the ruin which with steady and accelerating advance is over- 
taking South Africa were diagnosed and their inevitable effects 
foreshadowed a generation’s lifetime ago by the South African 
Native Affairs Commission appointed by Lord Milner in 1903. 
They arise from the excessive appropriation of land by Euro- 
peans and the expropriation or restriction to insufficient reserves 
of the native inhabitants, combined with the resulting with- 
drawal of most of the able-bodied men to work in the mines, 
or in other employment in which wages are depressed both by the 
conditions under which the demand for employment arises—of 
which more presently—and by the continually encroaching 
operation of the principle of the colour-bar and of the public 
policy of keeping the black man poor 
These causes have more recently been officially analysed by 
two commissions appointed by the Union Government—the 
Economic and Wages Commission of 1925, which dealt with the 
industrial aspect, and the Native Economic Commission from 
whose report, of last year, I have quoted Whilst the findings 
of the Commission of 1903-5 sull retained some influence, an 
attempt was made by General Botha’s Native Land Act of 1913 
to mitigate the European land monopoly and to stem 1ts advance 
and to admit the native to a fairer share of landed property 
in his own country That law, so far as its promises to the 
natives went, remained a dead letter, whilst further acquisi- 
tions by Europeans continued to be permitted Within the 
native territories in the Eastern parts of the Cape-Province 
(commonly spoken of as the Cis-Ke1 and Trans-Ke1 districts) 
some endeavour has been made to grapple with the problem 
of the increasing poverty of the natives, but that attention and 
study has been more effectual in demonstrating the character 
of the disease than ın promoting a remedy. 
Within the last two years other valuable contributions have 
been made to the same diagnosis by special studies in the British 
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Native Protectorates, which form enclaves in the territory of 
the South African Union, Basutoland, Bechuanaland and Swazi- 
land Unofficial reports, published by the Lonsdale Press, have 
been made by Mr Ballinger and Miss Hodgson of the Wit- 
watersrand University, and a special report on Swaziland 1s 
furnished to the Dominions Office by Sir Alan Pim*, and Mr 
Leonard Barnes ın his recently published book, The New Boer 
War, has extended, from personal observations ın the three 
Protectorates, his vigorous expositicn of the theme of his previous 
book, Caliban in Africa, ın which he reviewed generally the 
symptoms of the South African malady which have often been 
pointed out and commented on in this REVIEW. 

Mr Barnes, who does not yet despair of the possibility that 
South Africa may be saved by resolute application of the 
faculties of human intelligence, maintains his indictment of the 
Afrikaner spirit as being fundamentally responsible for the 
failure of European colonisation to produce a stable human 
civilisation 1 South Africa ‘Thet failure, so far, 1s unques- 
tionable. The evidence taken by the Select Commuttee of the 
South African Parliament appointed to consider the residue of 
General Hertzog’s Native Affairs programme left undisposed 
of after the passing of the Colovr Bar Law of 1926 and the 
oppressive Native Affairs Regulation Laws of 1926 and 1927 left 
no doubt of ıt It was manifest that something had to be done; 
1t was equally manifest that General Hertzog’s programme would 
make things worse On-_the social side of the problem the 
representatives of the repressionist party could only say, as more 
than one of them did: 

We have to face the fact that in this country we shall 
sooner or later have to make strenuous efforts to maintain 
our European civilisation. . To be quite frank, my own 
personal opinion on this point is that the time has come when 
we shall have to fight for our position 1n this country You 
ask whether it 1s my idea that things should have to be 
decided by force and 1f we want to hold our own we must 
exterminate them (as another witness had said) I think it 
would either be that, or I do not know what it 1s going to 
be I am afraid that whatever we now do there will 
eventually be a clash between black and white In 
dealing with this question the dominant thing in our minds 
has not been justice at all, but we must preserve as far as 
we can European civilisation 1m this country 


* Sir Alan Pim has been further employed by the Dominions Office to 
make an official study of conditions in the Bechuanaland Protectorate 
the publication of which 1s awaited with interest 
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The latest Economic Commission offers a ray of light on the 
future In about ten years’ time, they state, with deliberate 
conviction, the native population will begin to suffer starvation 
Perhaps by the end of ancther decade European civilisation will 
be thus relieved of the native problem and be left to stand on 
its own feet and maintain itself by 1ts own work. The Com- 
missioners, however, still hope that some remedy against this 
mode of extermination may be discovered So does Mr Barnes, 
and having unburdened his soul on the evil he offers in his last 
book suggestions for stemmung it. 

The Economic Commissions appointed by the Government of 
the Union have reported on conditions within 1ts boundaries 
Those conditions apply equally to the native holdings within the 
Provinces, which form islands in the sea of European land- 
owning, and to the larger native territory known as the Trans- 
ke1, ın which a certain amount of sincere attention had been 
given before the Union to the development of native polity and 
productive economy ‘The other reports I have mentioned relate 
to territories which have never been under Mr. Barnes’ béte- 
fauve of Afrikaner Government. they have been under British 
protection and administered by the High Commission of South 
Africa with responsibility only to the British Government And 
the fact that most impresses one on reading the whole of these 
documents is that the native economic conditions ın the British 
Protectorates are as unsatisfactory, and in precisely the same 
respects, as they are ın the territories of the Union 

Broadly speaking tke Bantu people who overran South 
Africa, the earlier hordes enslaving or exterminating the Bush- 
men, the latter enslaving their own more primitive forerunners 
(interbred to a certain extent with the Bushmen) were pastoral 
steppe-people The typical Bantu steppe-economy survives 
most characteristically ın Bechuanaland, where ıt is not yet 
hemmed ın by European land-settlement, although the climatic 
conditions are more trying. Elsewhere ıt has been disorganised 
by European intervention, which has driven the natives off the 
best pasture land and excluded them from the better-watered 
districts 1n which a more intensive agriculture might alterna- 
tively have been developed South African land and climate 
do not lend themselves, as do the forest and rainy belts of the 
tropics, to the continuous production of food Cattle and corn 
(maize or mullet), the crops to be snatched only through the 
bounty of rain, are their principal standby. This economy 1s 
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capable of providing for the maintenance of the people, sometimes 
abundantly, sometimes with interruption of famine, due to 
drought or cattle plagues It yielded no money surplus to pro- 
vide for the taxes and enhanced standard of living imposed by 
contact with European civilisation ‘The result of these demands 
has been to endanger even the subsistence of the native com- 
munities They have nothing to sell except their labour. 

The failure of economic vitality among the natives in the 
British Protectorate territories appears to be chiefly attribut- 
able to two main causes ° 

The British Government have adhered conscientiously 
to the doctrine propounded when they first assumed control, 
that their province should be to protect native tribal life from 
external aggression and to tamper with it as l:ttle as possible 
Both in Basutoland and Bechuanaland their line has been to 
maintain the authority of the chiefs The functions of Euro- 
pean commissioners have been little more than advisory, and 
only once, I believe, has a chief been removed from his office 
for bad government ‘The intention of this policy must be 
applaudec by those who fear the destruction of native society 
by the penetration of European civilisation But the outcome 
has been less satisfactory than has the more active policy of 
intervention pursued in Tanganyika, where the results of twelve 
years’ administration of our trusteeship show far more success- 
ful features both ın economic civilisation and ın increasing the 
efficiency of the native institutions of government In Tangan- 
yika an active part has been taken ın reconstructing and con- 
trolling native administration on congenial constitutional lines. 
It was far more open to British authority to do this in Tangan- 
yika, where tribal institutions had been much disorganised by 
the Germans, than it could have been in the South African 
Protectorates, where we found the chief’s authority firmly 
established and where protection has enabled it to become more 
autocratic and uncontrollable African native government is 
constitutional and monarchical. ‘The chief ıs all-powerful in 
executive authority and he ıs the spiritual as well as the 
temporal head of the nation But the position of a bad ruler 
was by no means secure’ if he acted unconsttutionally he 
could be effectually controlled or replaced His Council were 
representative of the sub-tribal and family authorities which 
had their function ın the communal life The protection of the 
chiefs by British authority and the help given them to repress 
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seditious and innovating influences have very much strengthened 
the practical autocracy of their position Councils have tended 
to become juntas of the chief’s own supporters and creatures 
This has enabled the chiefs to repress progressive tendencies 
among their subjects their increased power, confronted with 
the external menace of European penetration, has made the 
chiefs more conservative than they might have been if the 
native communities could have been really left to themselves to 
develop on their own lines under simple protection. 

The effect of experience of the operations of European 
civilisation ın South Africa ıs necessarily to make every loyal 
and patriotic chief a determined opponent of European intrusion 
into his territory Even in Swaziland, where the natives, 
although they have been deprived of three-fifths of their land, 
are not yet reduced to the economic distress that threatens 
Basutoland, there ıs intense distrus: and suspicion of the most 
well-intentioned advice sincerely given by government officers 
for the introduction of improved methods of agriculture ‘There 
1s, 1t can hardly be doubted, mineral wealth ın Basutoland ‘The 
Basutos know that the development of mines in their country 
would destroy the life of their people and they will grant no 
concessions for prospecting or miszing ‘The British South 
Africa Company had succeeded 1n acquiring a very questionable 
concession claimed to have been granted by Khama of certain 
rights over munerals in the Bechuanaland Protectorate 
There has been much conzroversy of recent years as to whether 
this concession was actually valid, the Regent, Tschekedi, 
Khama’s youngest son, contending that it had lapsed, and as 
a matter of conservative policy refusing to renew it~ the High 
Commissioner pressing h:m strongly either to recognise it, or 
to make a new concession‘ which he has recently been induced 
to do ‘The Basuto and Bechuana chiefs, ın what they believe 
to be the best interests of their people, are fain to resist the 
influx of wealth which it 1s argued would be brought to their 
people by development of mineral resources Still more are 
they determinedly set against the concession of pastoral lands 
There are comparatively few European farmers ın the Bechua- 
naland protectorate, ın the South-Eastern and North-Western 
corners of the territory, and the Bechuana intend that if they 
can help it there shall be no more. To avoid the destructive 
effects of the introduction of mining civilisation into the terri- 
tory, the present chief ac:ually contemplates the removal of his 
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chief town, with its population of 20,000, to a more secluded 
position 1f the miming concession, recently settled, should 
actually result in development 

If the Basutos and the Bechuanas had not been placed 
under British Protectorates, they would have been eaten up as 
other native communities have been or are being eaten up. If 
they had been annexed by the-Crcwn their societies might have 
been disturbed by mining concessions as the native communities 
of Kenya are at this moment berg disturbed The effect of 
British Protection has been to enable them to entrench them- 
selves ın conservatism and reaction and to keep their people 
poor ‘The British Protectorate has not failed to attempt to help 
the protected communities to became internally richer by pro- 
viding them with agricultural and veterinary advisers. The 
Agricultural Departments and their instructors do their best, 
but make little progress The Veterinary Departments have 
produced more conspicuous results by repressing disease among 
cattle, and enabling flocks and herds to multiply more rapidly 
This is the case also in the native reserves of the Union But 
native cattle are not consumed, but hoarded They increase in 
numbers continually They are devouring the limited pastures 
and destroying the soil everywhere, except ın the unlimited 
steppes of the Bechuanaland Protectorate Native tribes can 
no longer trek to or conquer new pastures as all steppe civilisa- 
tions must do. 

The second main contribution which has been made by the 
policy of the High Commissioner’s office to the progressive 
economic destruction of native life consists in the fact that the 
British authorities have consistently encouraged the migration 
of large masses of Protectorate Labour to industries in the 
Union ‘That has been the simplest mode of enabling the native 
to pay his- taxes, and ıt has been considered outside the 
province of the High Commission to interfere actively with the 
conservatism of the chiefs ın the cause of development of alter- 
native means of payment The High Commission has always 
been unwilling to act in any manner incongruous with the 
Labour Policy of the Union Government, which 1s directed to- i 
wards maintaining an underpaid labour-supply for white em- 
ployers and the mines, irrespective of the reactions on the native 
tribal life Recrnitirg agents have been allowed to draw 
labourers from the British Protectorates without payment of 
any such fees as have been required by the Portuguese 
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authorities for recruiting im their dominions ‘There appears 
never to have been any recognition of the vital necessity of 
restricting the drain on the man-force of the Protectorates. 

No heed has been paid to the considerations officially recog- 
nised by the Belgian Government on the basis of careful study 
of the effects on native communities of the withdrawal of 
adult workers. These investigations established that for 
labour at a distance from home no more than 5 per cent 
of able-bodied adult males could be withdrawn at one time from 
tribal life without seriously upsetting the equilibrium of native 
society Another five per cent might safely be taken for inter- 
mıttent work, at not more than two days’ distance from home, 
and a further 15 per cent might, without damage, be regarded 
as available for employment in the immediate neighbourhood of 
their homes. ‘The statistics available show that about 50 per 
cent of the adult males of each of the three Protectorates are 
in European employment ın the Union, often hundreds of miles 
from their homes, for nine months ın each year 

This system of labour recruiting continuously depresses the 
wage rates of the Union for coloured workers by keeping the 
landless, urbanised, native worker, whose costs of living are 
high, subjected to the competition of the Reserve or Protectorate 
immigrant whose family ıs being maintained at home on their 
own land Productivity in the Protectorates is crippled and 
increasing havoc ıs played with family and tribal life All tribal 
law and authority operates through the men ‘The sub-chief 
obeys the chief, the family head the sub-chief, the family 
obeys the household father This hierarchy 1s broken at every 
joint by the drain of labourers: the women become uncon- 
trolled . the growing boys have to spend their time with the 
cattle, and cannot be sent to school cultivation deteriorates . 
the only form of realisec wealth, the cattle, increase continually, 
and the burden of the Native Economic Commaussion’s report, 
as of that of the reports on Swaziland and Basutoland, is that 
overstocking has already destroyed vast areas of pasture land 
wremediably and ıs rapidly destroying the rest These facts 
have been repeatedly demonstrated ıt ıs high time that, though 
the Union Government habitually ignores the reports of 1ts own 
commissions, the British Government should begin to take heed 
on behalf of its own protégés The deliberate depression of the 
wages of coloured men as compared with the white ıs Afrikaner 
policy and not British 
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Since 1930 the office of High Commissioner ın South Africa 
has been divided from that of Governor General of the Union. 
The former combinaticn of the two offices tended in many ways 
to hamper the High Commissioner ın dealing with the Protec- 
torates by tying him closely to the lines of the native policy of 
the Union Government The guiding principles of Afrikaner 
native policy are inconsistent and incompatible with the prin- 
ciples which the Butish Government has laid down as guiding 
its relations with African natives So far as the interests of 
Europeans ın Swaziland and Bechuanaland are concerned, and 
possibly also ın regard to the interests of the natives, greater 
attention has apparently during the last few years been paid by 
the British Government to its responsibilities in these terri- 
torres Mr Amery, ater his visit to South Africa in 1927, 
initiated some forward movement, and the Development Com- 
mission has given some loans ın aid It may be hoped that the 
Dominions Office will continue to consider how it can improve 
its record in these protected territories so fer as to compare with 
what 1s being done 1n Tanganyika 

OLIVIER. 


MODERN GOVERNMENT.* 


HE State has always been a fascinating subject to the 
analytic and descriptive writer There 1s so much to 
describe : there 1s so complex a structure, and so intricate 
a life, to analyse. Especially in the last twenty years of change, 
in which Europe and Asia have bristled with new constitutions, 
and even the constitution of the United States has been altered 
by as many as four whole amendments, the passion of trying 
to understand, and the no less urgent passion of trying to com- 
municate understanding to others ın a book (or books), have 
been upon many writers With many, too, there ıs also a third 
passion at work. Not only do they seek to understand, and to 
communicate understanding; they also seek to reform, or even 
to promote revolution, and to guide the erring steps of slow 
humanity into ‘‘ functionalism ” or “ pluralism,’’? Fascism or 
Communism. It is hard to swim as fast as the flood that comes 
pouring in from the press; and he who would keep abreast of 
contemporary political literature must be a Leander—with no 
Hero waiting for him across the Hellespont 
Dr. Finer’s two volumes have the massivity of an antique 
scholarship They belong, ın form, to the days when scholars wrote 
ın great folio volumes, and it needed some twenty such volumes to 
contain their opera omma. ‘The preface, too, has something of 
the burning pride not uncommon in earlier times, when the 
scholar who had finished his work could cry Opus exegi, or at any 
rate could get a friend to write a commendatory epistle, or set 
of laudatory verses, setting forth the true nature of his achieve- 
ment. And yet Dr. Finer’s preface is ın one respect puzzling. 
It suggests a conviction of perfection—it blows a trumpet-blast 
of Eureka—which 1s somehow at odds with the heuristic method 
of the actual work. ‘‘ Nor has any work hitherto,’ runs one 
sentence in the preface, “ regarded and presented the various 
elements of government as a living whole, showing the inter- 
relations between the parts, and the unity and the consistency 
of the vital tendencies actuating them” Reading such a 
sentence, one would expect it to be followed by a dogmatic 
system of a new type Actually it 1s followed by a pragmatic 
and suggestive study of modern governments ın four countries 


* (1) The Theory and Practice of Modern Government Vols ITand II By 
Hermann Finer Methuen & Co 42$ 
(2) Das parlamentanische Wehlrecht Band I Das Wahlrecht in den 
emzelnen Staaten (ın Europa) By Karl Braunias Walter de Gruyter & 
Co, Berlin No price given 
VoL CXLIII. I9 
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(England, France, Germany, and the United States), in the light 
of a general sociological view of contemporary currents of 
political conduct and economic aspiration. The value of the 
study is that it relates politics ta economics, without plumping 
for either side, showing the interaction of the two, rather than 
pleading for the dominance of either, setting down nothing ın 
malice, and extenuat:ng nothing. Dr. Finer tries to appreciate 
honestly, and to summarise fairly, the world he finds. He 1s 
up to date without being partisan, he 1s modern (which we all 
long to be) without being supercilious (which is the price that 
most of us pay when we think that we have succeeded). He can 
sympathise with socialism, and vet see ıt objectively. He can 
master the latest blve-books and the newest theories, and yet 
refrain from despising the historic past 

But was ıt necessary to write 1,556 pages, many of them 
bristling with ciosely printed notes, ın order to say what he felt 
that he had to say? He pleads -hat ıt was. ‘‘ Such a treatise 
is long, for the scope is ımmensely wide, and to understand, one 
is, after all, obiuged to explain.’* (Would it not be better, by 
the way, to say that ‘‘ to explain, one 1s, after all, obliged to 
understand ’’?) An answer may be made to his plea. Reading 
at the rate of twenty-five pages an hour—which is fairly quick 
reading for these full pages—the student will finish Dr. Finer’s 
work in sixty-two hours. That means a solid week, including 
Sunday, with nine hours of work for each day. The demand ıs 
large, and lıfe is short Dr. Finer’s book can only be a book 
of reference. But ıt ıs imperfectly constructed for the purpose 
of a book of reference ‘There ıs indeed an index of forty pages, 
but a work of reference requires more than an index It 
requires a carefully systematised arrangement. It requires 
a very full table of contents, ın order that the reader may 
easily read in brief what he has not time to read at large; 
and 1t requires an exact correspordence between the table of con- 
tents and the text. Dr Finer has not taken these precautions 
The table of contents for the first volume (which runs to 740 
pages) ıs only three pages long What 1s more serious 1s that 
there is no proper ccrrespondence between the table of contents 
and the text Sometimes the headings ın the text are reproduced 
in the contents, and sometimes they are not. Some chapters are 
divided into sections, and others not; but whether they are 
divided or no, the table of contents goes its own way Nor ıs 
pagination given for the contents of even the longest chapter. 
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Chapter XV, for example, on ‘‘ The Creeds and Policies of 
Modern Parties,” covers nearly 120 pages ‘The summary in 
the contents runs to thirteen lines of print, with no reference 
whatsoever to indicate where any of the points mentioned in 
them are to be found These may seem small matters But they 
are worth mentioning. A fortnight more of work might have 
made the book vastly more usable If Dr Finer goes forward, 
as he suggests ın his preface, to later volumes on Local Govern- 
ment and the Judiciary, which he has found no space to consider 
in the work before us, 1f, as he also scggests, his students may 
press on him with new demands, ‘‘and make a dozen monographs 
grow where only one grew before ” (but what 1s a monograph ?)— 
may not his readers fairly expect him to chart their course? 

Dr Finer’s book cannot but provoke a further reflection on 
the general problem of the size of treatises on politics When 
he died in 1677, Spinoza left behind a Tractatus Politicus, It 
was not entirely finished; but it nearly completes the scheme 
which Spinoza had sketched for it ın a letter to a friend, and 
of the topics he promised to treat it oniy omits ‘‘ laws, and other 
particular questions concerning politics’’ It runs to seventy- 
five fairly small pages ‘There ıs a moral for our own day in 
Spinoza’s brevity A close argument, pithily expressed, is what 
stretches and invigorates the mind, and the diffusion of the 
author has its penalties in the diffused attention of the reader. 
It ıs true that there is one great difference between Spinoza’s 
Tractatus and Dr. Finer’s Theory and Practice of Modern 
Government Spinoza, though he did not forget to deal with 
practice, was mainly occupied with theory. Dr. Finer, though 
he spends perhaps one-Afth of his book on theory, ıs mainly 
occupied with practice. Practice is multitudinous, and its 
description may easily run to length. But even in a description 
of practice the essential core may often be stated succinctly 
The main thing is to have understood before you begin to 
explain, and not to acquire understanding ın the course of 
explaining. There was a deep sense, after all, in the Greek 
saying, péya BiBAwy peya Kaxdv. 

Enough has been said, and perhaps too much, on the formal 
side of Dr Finer’s work.* Let us turn to the substance. ‘There 


* Macaulay, to whose pages the reviewer was sent by a sudden thought 
when he had reached this point of the argument, has said the right thing 
trenchantly ‘‘ Such a book might, before the deluge, have been considered 
light reading by Hilpa and Shalum. But unhappily the life of man is now 
three score years and ten.” 
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are some ten preliminary chapters (of which the first two are 
particularly suggestive) that lay the broad foundations of theory 
They treat of Government and the State, and of Politics and 
Economies, of the necessary conditions of State activity, of 
forms of government, separation of Powers, constitutions, and 
federalism They form something more than ‘one-fifth of the 
whole The remainder of the work treats of four main topics 
It deals with public opinion and parties; with parliaments and 
their difficulties, with the structure of the executive; and with 
the orgamisation and working of the civil service. Particular 
attention 1s devoted to this last topic, ıt receives the same num- 
ber of chapters, and roughly the same number of pages, as the 
general foundations of theory The general method, as we have 
already indicated, ıs comparative The main effort of the work 
is thus directed to a comparative study of political institutions— 
not all political institutions, for the judiciary and local govern- 
ment are still to be treated ın subsequent volumes; not in all 
countries, for the countries studied are mainly and primarily 
the United States and three of the States of Western Europe, 
and other countries (such as Italy, Russia and Switzerland) only 
_ enter incidentally. The method has its value, but it has also 
its difficulties The student who wishes to understand the 
features of the French system of government, or the German, 
must make a liberal use of the mdex, and even so he may 
find himself at a loss. Some combination of a particular descrip- 
tion of each of the four countries with a general analysis of all 
(on the limes which, as we shall see, Dr. Brauntas follows ın his 
analogous work on Das parlamentarische Wahlrecht) might have 
aided the reader and elucidated the argument Dr Finer packs 
a very large portmanteau, but the scheme of the packing does 
not make ıt easy to find the articles you need when you happen 
to be staying in any particular country 

The equipment of scholarship which he brings to his task 1s 
large. He is up to date in his facts, and well armed with blue- 
books; he is deeply read ın contemporary political literature, 
and not least ın the contemporary German literature of Staats- 
lehre. (He would have rendered a service to his readers if he 
had gathered together, in a reasoned bibliography, the many 
works he cites in his footnotes) He has studied economics as 
well as politics, he brings the method of statistics into the 
service of politics, and he gives some thirty-six statistical tables 
—some brief, some detailed—containming numerical analyses 
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which range from the items of party funds to the age-compost- 
tion of the American Senate But he can see the wood as well 
as the, trees; he has a philosophic cast of mind, which moves 
easily among general ideas , and in spite of the exuberant volume 
of his flow, he has a fundamental good sense In his general 
point of view he 1s what may be called, ın a short-hand term, 
dynamic, he feels acutely the play of social forces and interests 
which are concurrently seeking to establish themselves and to 
find expression, he regards government as a sort of engineer 
which turns the result of that play into a piece of machinery, 
and sets the energy generated by ıt to run the machine It 1s 
a point of view which 1s in some ways reminiscent of that of 
Roscoe Pound, when he speaks of law as ‘‘ social engineering 
to satisfy social wants ° Perhaps 1z 1s a point of view which 
neglects the influence of static factors—the effects of the formed 
tradition of the past ın determining the life of the present; the 
effects, for example, of a political corstitution in providing a 
permanent mould in which the turbulent forces of life are willy- 
nilly compelled to cast and precipitate themselves But though 
it may have its defects, the dynamic nature of this conception 
1s one which leads to a living and stimulating treatment of 
contemporary politics 
On one point Dr. Finer’s view of the play of social life might 
be carried further He hardly attempts to draw any distinction 
between “ Society’? and ‘‘ the State ’’—between the play of 
social ideas and formations ın the free area of voluntary society, 
and the play of social forces and interests ın the compulsory 
area of the legal association It ıs not, indeed, easy to follow 
him ın this matter On the one hand he says that politics 1s 
something wider than the State, which suggests some recogni- 
tion of a wider social area outside the State On the other hand 
he says that he ıs interested not in the legal State and its 
sovereignty, but in the social forces which produce and control 
them—as 1f society were ın the State, or ran the State Now 
it is true that we cannot make any absolute dichotomy between 
society and the State, ıt 1s true that, however we divide them, 
we must afterwards proceed to relate them, and to show their 
interaction. But some preliminary distinction or division seems 
to be necessary for any clear political thinking We shall not 
be clear about sovereignty, for example, unless we realise that 
it 1s essentially a legal conception, belonging to the area of the 
legal association which we call the State—though when we have 
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done that we shall still have to relate ıt to general social life, 
unless we are content to leave it as an abstract legal conception 
Dr Finer has some good remarks on sovereignty; he is just 
in his eriticisms of Duguit, he 1s just in his appreciation of 
Bodin , he 1s just ın his contention that sovereignty, as a quality 
of final decision, must necessarily inhere in the State But he 
might have brought his defence of sovereignty into a more logical 
relation to his general attitude if he had faced the problem of 
the relation of society and the State. And he might have been 
led, 1f he had done so, to face the further problem of the relation 
of the sovereignty of the State to international society Perhaps 
he would rejoin that that further problem les outside the scope 
which he had prescribed for himself. But surely “‘ the theory 
and practice of modern government ” necessarily includes the 
relation of modern government to modern international life. 

Well, the conclusion of the metter ıs that Dr Finer has 
presented his readers with a mass of ore from which they may 
derive a good deai that ıs valuable But it ıs a pity that he did 
not smelt ıt himself He has the matter; he has not—or at any 
rate he does not possess ın anything lke an equal degree—the 
art of organising ıt and of presenting ıt properly He has not 
the gift of writing succinct or nervous English, he flows on 
and on, m omne volubshs aeuum; he uses long collocations of 
nouns, and employs three or four phrases to say one thing. 
Sometimes he says a good thing (‘‘ Bacteriology has made all 
men one ’’), more often he repeats a good point until it ceases 
to be good—as when he harps on the Inquisition and Prohibi- 
tion again and again Sed de hs hactenus Let us end with 
two brief observations One ıs to the reader, who will be well 
advised to read with close attention the first two chapters and 
to dip liberally into the rest for suggestion and information, 
both of which he will find abundently The other is to the 
author, who will be well advised to remember 


The greatest art of all—the art to blot 


Shakespeare forgot it; but we who write on politics have not 
his privileges 

Dr. Karl Braunias 1s an Austrian scholar, who has been 
stimulated by Professor Kelsen (one of the greatest of masters 
of political theory 11 our day) to write a work on the Parlia- 
mentary Franchise. It is a work which goes beyond its 
immediate title; 1t 1s 1n effect, as a sub-title indicates, a general 
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handbook on the general constitution of legislative bodies in 
Europe ‘The volume which ıs before us is the first volume; 
and it deals in detail with the parliaments and the systems 
of voting ın thirty-six European States—from Danzig, Memel, 
Monaco and the Vatican to Frence, Germany, Great Britain, 
Italy and Russia Upon this first volume of particular descrip- 
tion there 1s to follow a second volume of general analysis At 
the end of his table of contents to Volume I Dr Braunias gives 
an indication of the comparative study which he intends to 
attempt ın Volume II It wili deal with the theory of the 
franchise; ıt will deal with the organisation of legislative 
bodies, ıt will deal with the qualifications required for voters 
and candidates, and with the nature of constituencies, it will 
deal with the details of elections (election officers, registration, 
canvassing, the costs of elections and the methods of dealing 
with disputed elections); ıt will deal, finally, with methods of 
voting, and especially with the method of Proportional Repre- 
sentation The two volumes together will wed description to 
analysis, and they bid fair to form a standard work on the 
parliamentary systems of Europe 

In the preface to his first volume, Dr Braumas begins by 
noting the changes which have taken place since the publication, 
in 1900, of a work by Georg Meyer on the same theme. The 
states of Europe have increased from 24 to 36: “ P R.” has 
made remarkable progress ; and ın connection with that progress 
party-organisations have been drawn increasingly into the 
sphere of legal rights, and Lave increasingly received legal 
recognition, both by way of s-atutory enactment and by way 
of judicial decision (Those who regard parties as essentially 
social formations, which belong to the voluntary area, will note 
and deplore the development ) He also adds another remark 
which has its significance Non-parliamentary bodies, he 
remarks, cannot now be left out of account in a work which 
deals with the formation of the State-will, and he has therefore 
been led, again and again, to transcend the limits of the parla- 
mentary procedure (There ıs, for example, the Reschswirth- 
schaftsrat ın Germany and the Conseil National Economique 
in France, not to mention some Italian and Russian institu- 
tions) Another remark of Dr Braunias may also be noted. 
He has not dealt, except in a summary fashion, with the 
particular problems which the parliamentary system presents 
in States of mixed nationality, and he proposes to devote a 
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separate work to the theme of constitutions and franchises in 
“ nationality States ” 

In the 640 pages of his first volume Dr Braunas gives a 
succinct account, ın alphabetical order, of the parliamentary 
systems of the States of Europe He has travelled in many 
of the countries with which he deals; he has consulted, in 
each country he has visited, different authorities; he has used 
the constitutional and legal documents of each country fully, 
and he gives useful lists of these documents In describing 
the parliamentary system of each country, he follows a uniform 
method, which makes consultation of his work easy He begins 
by an historical survey; he describes the present system 
(generally following the same order of topics); sometimes he 
gives excerpts from the relevant documents, and he ends in 
every case with a bibliography ach of the greater European 
countries receives some thirty to forty pages Great Britain 
1s fortunate in receiving over fifty. Sometimes the matter, 
where ıt ıs technical, 1s cast ın the form of brief notes; more 
generally ıt 1s expressed in simple and easy German. 

A study of some of the sections in the volume suggests that 
Dr Braunias has produced a compilation which 1s thorough in 
itself, and will be thoroughly useful to scholars ‘The section 
on Russia gives a generally lucid account of a complicated set 
of institutions, and ıt explains how they actually work, as well 
as how they are formally constructed The section on Italy 
analyses the main dotuments of the Fascist system, and deals 
with the Gran Consiglio del Fascismo and the “ corporative ” 
system, as well as with the parliamentary institutions and the 
methods of proposing and electing parliamentary candidates. 
An English reader turns naturally to the account of our own 
system It deals not only with the parlament at Westminster, 
but with the parliaments of the Irish Free State and of Ulster, 
and with the assembhes of the Isle of Man, the Channel Islands, 
and Malta The historical survey of the parliament at West- 
minster opens with a brief paragraph on parliamentary origins 
which contains some slips; but the rest of the survey, from 
the end of the eighteenth century onwards, 1s both interesting and 
sound ‘The author’s account of our present electoral methods 
(pp 219-228), ın which he devotes particular attention to the 
various schemes for Proportional Representation, makes 
particularly good reading He has consulted Mr J H. 
Humphrey (the Secretary of the Proportional Representation 
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Society); but the trend of his own argument is objective, if 
indeed ıt ıs not adverse to any change of our present system. 
His general account of our parliamentary system, on its formal 
side, runs easily, and he gives a fuller bibhography than many 
an English scholar would readily find himself able to give. 
If his second volume completes the promise of his first, Dr. 
Braunias will have written a work which, like Meyer’s, will 
last its thirty years, and even after that will serve as a basis 
for future scholars, when they write ın 1963 (1f parliaments 
still survive then—but why should they not?) their accounts 
of ‘‘ parliamentary systems ın the New Europe ” 
ERNEST BARKER. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 
AS A SCHOOL OF HUMANITIES.* 


N explaining to strangers the imstitution known as the 
London School of Economics and Political Science it 1s usually 
necessary to begin with two negatives The London School 
of Economics is not a school, and ıt does not teach economics 
only It 1s a umiversity college, a society of students and 
teachers and those who bring students and teachers together, 
a society of about 1,200 university students, something over 
Ioo umiversity teachers, and another 100 admumistrators, 
librarians, clerical and research assistants, all studying, teach- 
ing and working in a large and perpetually growing building 
close to Aldwych The 1,200 named above are not the whole 
body of students In addition, there come each year to the 
School some 1,500 others to take lecture courses or classes 
Some of these are university students from other colleges. 
Some are past students carrying on particular lines of study 
in the evening Some are overseas students coming for full 
courses of less than a year Some are sent by arrangement 
with their employers The 1,200 are the university students 
ın the full sense, taking courses for degrees or diplomas, 
students for whom the School ıs responsible, not for lecturing 
only, but for continual personal help and supervision. 
Constitutionally the School of Economics ıs part of the 
University of London In numbers it 1s one of the largest of 
the constituent colleges of that enormous university In age 
1t is the least Founded thirty-seven years ago it ıs physically 
for the most part a post-war creation At the end of the Great 
War the land and buildings occupied by the School represented 
a value of about £70,000 Since that date, when the library 
reconstruction now proceeding is complete, there will have been 
spent on land, buildings and equipment for the School almost 
exactly £500,000; that figure mcludes the £22,000 spent on 
its athletic ground and pavilion at Malden When the war 
ended the current ıncome of the School was £18,000 a year; 
to-day it 1s £135,000 a year All this ıs the growth of the last 


* This article reproduces with a few minor changes, an address given to 
the Headmasters’ Conference on December 23rd, 1932 The article has been 
described, on brief Press summaries, as an “attack” on the ancient 
universities, 1t certainly was not so intended, and I hope that anyone who 
feels ıt to be such will, before attacking me, read an article supplementary 
to the address published in the Oxford Magazine for February and, 1933 
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thirteen years, but ıt would have been impossible 1f the School 
had not had ın ıt from the beginning the seed of growth, if 
under the inspiration of its founder, Sidney Webb, it had not 
set out to meet one of the most urgent intellectual needs of 
the tıme. 

What are the 1,200 students and the roo and more teachers 
doing? What 1s the scope of their studies and their teaching? 
In spite of the inevitable shortening of the name to the ‘‘ School 
of Economics,” they are not working at economics only or even 
mainly. Economics ın theory and ın all its applications to 
finance, commerce, transport, industry, social conditions, 1s a 
central part of the School’s work, but it 1s far from being the 
whole Of the 88 teachers on the regular staff of the School 
27 are engaged in the teaching and study of economics and its 
applications They ere the largest section of the School, but a 
section only Next tc economics may be named political science, 
in theory and ın its application to the problems of national and 
local government in this country and elsewhere, to colonial 
administration, and to international relations Political Science 
—the other half of the School’s formal title—accounts for about 
15 regular teachers, but even with economics ıt makes up less 
than half the total staff 

What are the other teachers doing? Ten of the regular staff 
are engaged ın teaching law and studying law. ‘That ıs actually 
a larger body of university law teachers than in any university 
of England or Wales other than Oxford and Cambridge. In 
the preparation for actual law degrees these teachers co-operate 
with those of University College and King’s College The 
special contribution of the School of Economics 1s the presenta- 
tion and treatment of law as one of the social sciences ‘Then 
comes a group of subjects which are common both to schools 
and universities: histcry, geography, and modern languages 
All these are an integral part of the degrees for which most 
of the students work The actual teaching in modern languages 
is done mainly at <ing’s College, by intercollegiate arrange- 
ment, but also in part by the School’s own staff History, 
geography and mocern languages at the School itself account 
for another 17 teachers. Finally may be named sociology, 
anthropology, psychology, social biology, statistics, a group of 
special studies all needed to fill in the picture and to make the 
School not a School of Economics simply, but a School of all the 
social sciences, a School for the study of man ın society. That 
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is the first point that has to be made about the School of 
Economics 

The second point to be made is that the study of these social 
sciences takes place ın the School at two stages, the advanced 
and post-graduate stage and the undergraduate stage respec- 
tively The School is both a place for advancing human 
knowledge ın a special sphere, and a place for teaching under- 
graduates The advanced work cf the School takes many 
forms First, there are the post-graduate students—about 200, 
or one-sixth of the whole—drawn from all universities, writing 
theses, preparing for higher degrees under individual super- 
vision. More than a third—nearly a half—of the 200 come 
from overseas They are developing into an organised post- 
graduate department, under the general charge of a Dean of 
post-graduate studies Second, there is the research of 
individual teachers All teachers have or are intended to have 
some leisure for that, some have more than others, though 
there are none who do not do some regular teaching All the 
senior teachers can get special help in two ways ‘There is 
a fund for providing research assistants to save them from 
drudgery. ‘There ıs a scheme of sabbatical leave of absence. 
Third, there are large set pieces of co-operative research, such 
as the New Survey of London Life and Labour, now approach- 
ing completion under the charge of Sir Hubert Llewellyn 
Smith, or the Land Utilisation Survey, orgamsed by Dr 
Dudley Stamp, or the Social and Economic History of London 
just beginning under a committee of historical teachers, or the 
International History of Prices, with which ın this country I 
am specially concerned On its advanced side the work of the 
School, like all research, is highly specialised, and highly 
varied The subtleties of marginal productivity theory, the 
genetic analysis of sex-linked conditions, the weights and 
measures used on the Winchester manors in the Middle Ages, 
the operating costs of retail distribucors to-day are all within 
its scope It ıs that side of the School which ın the past eight 
years has specially attracted to ıt the interest and the support 
of the Rockefeller Foundation, and so made possible much of 
its recent growth 

The other side of the School—the undergraduate side—les 
perhaps nearer to the work and interests of the Headmasters’ 
Conference There the School has now about a thousand 
university students, day and evening, men and women, home 
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and overseas The thousand divide rather neatly along these 
lines Of the thousand, six hundred are day students and 
four hundred eveming students, it ıs one of the features of the 
School that all its standard teaching 1s duplicated day and 
evening , all 1ts degrees can be taken, on identical examinations 
and identical courses of study (spread, of course, over more 
years), by those who are already at work. Students can start 
as day students and continue as evening students if for any 
reason they have to take or do take a job ın London before 
they graduate The thousand again can be divided by sexes— 
about 700 men and 300 women, They can be divided by origin 
—about 800 coming from Britain and 200 from overseas ‘This 
inflow of students year after year from all the countries of the 
world 1s one of the most striking features of our life The 
undergraduates can be divided also according to their studies 
The largest single group, nearly hal? the thousand, are working 
for the London degree of Bachelor of Science in Economics; 
another quarter are working for the degree of Bachelor of 
Commerce, the rest for other degrees, in Law and Arts, or 
for diplomas and certificates of various kinds—in sociology 
and social science, ın in-ernational relations, geography, 
anthropology, public edministration 

It will be sufficient here to describe briefly two of these 
courses only—those for the first degrees ın Economics and 
Commerce These are the staple courses of the School, taken 
by three-quarters of its undergraduates. They have a good 
deal ın common : economics -n theory and application, economic 
history, geography, elements of law, statistics or scientific 
method ‘The broad differeace between the Economics degree 
and the Commerce degree is that, to this common ground the 
Economics degree adds pclitical science and the option of 
special study—of statistics or history or social institutions and 
many more; the Commerce degree adds one or more modern 
languages Languages enter into the Economics degree, but 
only for purposes of reading That in broadest outline 
is the content of these courses More important ıs their 
character. The third mair point that needs to be made here 
is that these undergraduate degrees represent not a vocational 
education but a general education. The School of Economics 
does not seek by them to prepare for any profession, as is 
done by a medical school or a school of engineering They 
may be a direct preparation for teaching similar subjects in 
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a university or a school, or for certain forms of journalism 
But for most of those who take them these degrees are simply 
a general training for the life of affairs and business and public 
administration Bachelors of Economics or Commerce, in 
business or ın the Cıvıl Service or elsewhere, have to learn the 
detail of their jobs after they start The School can only make 
the same claim for them as can be made for other university 
graduates, that those who have spent their formative years not 
in learning the routine work of one particular task, but in 
training their minds and opening their outlook, will ever after 
be able to learn moze rapidly, learn more truly, judge more 
sanely. That claim it seems fair to make. 

In the range of subjects named can be found all the essentials 
of a liberal education, ‘The training of the mind to reason, 
to marshal facts and arguments, to discover ambiguities, to 
look below appearances for underlying realities—is certainly 
there; one can get all the mental gymnastic that any mind will 
stand in the theory of the foreign exchanges or many other 
branches of economics or statistics The giving of a back- 
ground of general knowledge and ideas, an understanding of 
times and countries other than one’s own, to control the narrow- 
ing influence of the particular task by which one comes to live 
is also there, better perhaps with the subjects of these degrees 
than with most others. ‘The aim of the School is general 
education, not technical education. 

When a few months ago I saw some of the headmasters, 
and discussed the terms on which it would be well for the 
School to allot the munificent grant made to it by the Lever- 
hulme Trustees for entrance scholarships, I said frankly that 
it seemed to me the time had come for greater recognition in, 
this country of the possibilities and functions of the modern 
Universities as against the ancient universities At whatever 
risk of rousing disagreement let me repeat that here The 
position occupied in the educational system of England by our 
two ancient universities is remarkable The general public 
hardly realise that any other English universities exist, they 
speak habitually of ‘‘ The Universities’? ın terms of a boat- 
race To them ‘“‘ The Universities’? are the two places from 
which eighteen young men will come next April for the annual 
procession of boats between Putney and Mortlake School- 
masters, of course, know better. But for most even of them 
it is probably a case of Oxford or Cambridge for their picked 
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pupils, 1f possible, and anything else only if that fails No 
schoolmaster can help feeling that for his best boy to win 
an open scholarship at Oxford or Cambridge will reflect special 
glory on the school It will do that, for, as things are, the 
competition for such scholarships 1s :ncomparably more severe 
than for scholarships elsewhere. But ıs ıt equally certain that 
Oxford or Cambridge will always give the best education to 
the best boys? Any boy who has any chance of Oxford or 
Cambridge ıs apt to feel that any other university ıs a second 
best But 1s ıt really so? Is it certain that he will at any 
Oxford or Cambridge college always get the first best educa- 
tion? It is not certain at all 

The colleges of Oxford and Cambridge are societies of 
teachers and students 2s are other universities and colleges 
They have had their periods of degeneracy and stagnation, as well 
as their periods of revival. They have no secret, not even my 
own old college of Balliol has the secret, though 1t 1s sometimes 
suspected of having the air, of perpetual effortless superiority. 
To-day, 1f we will look at them plainly and compare them with 
other places where youth ıs trained for the world, we can see 
that our ancient universities have great merits and some weak- 
nesses, many fine traditions and at least one bad tradition To 
criticise the ancient universities, however, would be beside 
the purpose here I am not suggesting that nobody should go 
there, but only that not everybody who can should go there 
automatically without considering seriously the modern alter- 
natives We have a proverb in this country about not putting 
all our eggs into the same basket. But educationally, in this 
country more than in any other country, we do put all our 
best eggs into two particular baskets. May that not be a little 
dangerous? Would it not be worth while to try for a bit the 
effect of placing more of them elsewhere? ‘There are, of 
course, practical difficulties to be overcome before we can get 
more general use of the new universities One that bulks largely 
in the minds of a good many headmasters 1s the London Matricu- 
lation That ıs clearly a matter for sympathetic discussion 
between the schools and the University of London. Better still 
would be a policy of co-operation between universities making the 
examination doors to all of them substantially the same. 

A second point 1s that of residence for students. Broadly 
speaking the ancient universities are residential. Broadly 
speaking London and most modern universities are resi- 
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dential only to a small extent. That does not in any way 
prevent these modern universities trom being extremely social. 
Even in London students are on the way to getting all the 
athletics that they need, and at least as much social activity 
as 1s consistent with sticking to their studies It 1s perhaps 
an advantage and not a disadvantage that, ın London, athletics 
do not as a rule reach a standard of excellence and public 
appeal making them a vocation for those who pursue them. 
And against the social advantage possessed by the ancient 
universities in their common residence one may, in the School 
of Economics at least, set the advantage that as the student 
body 1s more var:ed—in age and race, ın background and in 
outlook—it 1s to that extent a more stimulating environment, 
and a better preparation for the varied world. All this is not 
to say that residence has no ımpcrtance in a university. It 
is important, and ıt is a matter to which we in London arą 
giving growing attention There is a steady if slow growth 
of residences provided by the university or the colleges. There 
1s now an official register of inspected lodgings. 

There is a third point which 1s more important The studies 
that have been named above can be a liberal education of the 
highest value But to get full value from them is not easy. 
There are many technical problems of teaching still to solve 
The proper treatment of modern larguages is perhaps the most 
important and one of the most intricate. The degree to which 
and the modes in which economic subjects can be taught before 
the university stage 1s another problem. On all these matters the 
modern as well as the ancient universities, and the public as well 
as the secondary schools, should continually consult together. 

I know that some, even of thos: who claim to appreciate 
university men in business or public affairs, are apt to say 
that what such men have actually learnt at their universities 
is of little or no importance They would rather have a frst- 
class classic than a second-class modern Of course in one 
sense they are right. At the beginning of their careers, it 
is wiser to choose voung men for personality and ability which 
will last, rather than for special knowledge which either fades 
out if it 1s not being used or can te acquired if 1t is needed. 
Of course also, so jong as the best men go into classics or any 
of the older branches of study, ıt is in those branches that at 
the end of their time the best men will be found. But why 
should the choice be always between a first-class classic and a 
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second-class modern? Why not try the effects on more first- 
class men of a different education? 

The idea that, so long as a man has spent three years ın a 
university, what he has studied there 1s a matter of indifference, 
that he will be equally well prepared for life whether what 
he has learned has any bearing on life or not, is a little 
frivolous It ıs also dangerous and wrong It ıs dangerous 
to suggest to our business leaders that the world of education 
and the world of affairs ere separate spheres, that learning has 
no bearing on life It 1s wrong because, ın plain language, some 
of the studies which now are allowed to eat up the best years 
of our best youth ın universities are dead There ıs nothing 
more of importance to be found in them. They are a refuge from 
reality, not a pathway to it 

The ineptitude of education in unrealities 1s not a new theme 
Petronius Arbiter put the point with his usual vigour, through 
the mouth of one of his characters, in the first century A D 
‘“ And that 1s why ıt seems to me that our young men at college 
turn out so very foolish, because they are never taught or shown 
anything about the ways of our modern world ‘Their studies 
are all of pirates standing in chains on the seashore, of tyrants 
writing decrees to require sons to cut off their fathers’ heads, of 
oracles advising the immolation of three or more virgins in time 
of pestilence, of jammy mouthfuls of fine words, and everything 
made spicy and juicy to their taste People reared on such 
things have no more chance of getting common sense than those 
who live ın a cook-shop can smell like violets’? . ‘‘ When 
they enter the market-place, they feel as if they had been 
dropped on to a different planet ° These words apply expressly, 
as all that has been said by me above applies expressly, only 
to the education of adolescents, that 1s to say to the last years 
of education before the threshold of an active career 1s reached 
They have no direct bearing on teaching at an earlier stage 
Petronius’ criticism of unrealrties at the adolescent stage 1s 
entirely consistent with Plato’s commendation of the use of 
myths to excite the imaginations of children The educated 
adult 1s one who has learnt to apply imaginative insight not to 
“ pirates standing ın chains on the seashore,’’ but to the world 
ın which he lives, and to the problems that face him there. 

That is the object of general education in the humanities 
From that point of view, some of the subjects that pass for 
humanities (and not ın the classics only, or only at the ancient 
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universities) are as dead to-day as exhausted coal-mines In 
them the pupil cannot be fired by watching his master learn, he 
cannot feel that they bring him understanding of the active 
world that he is about to enter It ıs time to leave them to 
specialists. They are not good general traimng grounds for 
youth What is the alternative to them ? 

One other field 1s natural science It ıs not the only alter- 
native nor a sufficient one; natural science abstracts and leaves 
out half the world Dead or dying humanities should be 
replaced not by natural science but by living humanities The 
living humanities—that is how thcse who ın schools have built 
up modern studies, how those who think with them in modern 
universities (though not ın modera universities alone), should 
conceive their aim The structure of living societies, that 1s 
to say the economic, political and social relations which bind 
man to man, the languages of living people, studied not for 
tricks of commercial corresponderce or puzzles in philology, 
but as an expression of national culture and modes of thought ; 
the laws of hving people, studied not as catalogues of formal 
rules but agamst a background of history and institutions, as 
a means to better government, history itself as the past living 
into the present, the physical surroundings of man’s hfe, for 
that 1s what we mean by geography, the nature of man, that 
1s what we explore in anthropology, psychology, social biology 
—ain this circle of the social sciences we can find the living 
humanities that we seek 

I said above that the School of Economics had grown because 
1t sought to meet one of the urgent intellectual needs of the 
time Actually the need is double, though it may be served 
by the same instrument The great drive of the natural 
sciences in the nineteenth century needs on the one hand to 
be carried forward into a new field, and on the other hand 
to be supplemented by something different The London 
School of Economics and Political Science has been described 
as one instrument—among others—that should serve both those 
ends Among the faculties the School stands between science 
and art, with a foot in both camps On the side of research 
its work is—or should be—science, its business there 1s 
sociology in Huxley’s sense, ıt should carry into the study 
of society the patience, the impartiality, the specialist methods 
of the older sciences On the side of undergraduate teaching 
—of preparation of youth for the world—its aim 1s general educa- 
tion in living humanities W. H. BEVERIDGE. 


SUBJECTIVITY AND REALITY 


T the present time belief in the val.dity of the Idea of 

God has to encounter an objection which, though not 

new in substance, is fresh ın form. Those who catch 

up the supposed findings of psychology lightly and propagate 
them eagerly discredit theism nowadays by declaring that ıt 
is a naive ‘‘ projection ” upon the universe of the human Ego 
with certain of 1ts more important “‘ complexes.” Belief in 
God, therefore, just because it 1s subjective must needs be 
wanting ın objective truth and wholly illusory in regard to 
world-explanation ‘his inference ıs based upon the position 
taken up by the new psychology, aad may be best stated by 
the following quotation from C J Jung, who, despite differences 
of view, shares with Freud the origination of this recent 
psychological development. 

“ Constructive understanding,’ he says, “ıs, however, 
differentiated from scholastic speculation because ıt imposes 
no general validity, but only subjective validity When the 
speculative philosopher believes he has comprehended the 
world once for all by his system, he deceives himself, he 
has only comprehended himself and then naively projected 
that view upon the world °” (Jung, Collected Papers on 
Analytical Psychology ‘Translated by Dr Constance Long. 
Balhiére, Tindali and Cox Page 342 ) 


Later on we are warned that 


“ working speculatively with psycholegical material there is 
a risk of being sacrificed to tke general misunderstanding 
which bestows the value of an objective theory upon the 
line of psychological evolution thus elaborated ’’ (page 351) 


Broadly speaking, therefore, the provisional distinction that is 
rightly made for the limited purpose of psychological investiga- 
tion 1s treated as constituting a hard and fast separation between 
the subjective and objective realms that cre indissolubly united 
throughout the whole of human experience Incidentally it is 
interesting, and ind2ed amusing, to find the great “‘ scholastic ”’ 
and ‘‘ speculative’ philosophers charged, as a body, with 
naivety in their arguments and conclusioas! 

The same attitude ıs assumed by humanism with its attempts 
to treat man as a self-enclosed and self-sufficient being, whose 
morality, while obl:gatory upon himself, does not reach beyond 
himself and 1s, therefore, independent of a Source beyond hım- 
self, and without cosmic significance beyond the limited needs 
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of man himself To quote Mr Lewrence Hyde, the humanist 


“ remains circumspect, isolated, self-regarding, lonely, 
aligned with the Good rather than identified with ıt He 
has yet to attam to that liberating realisation which is the 
fruit of all true religious iwlumination the realisation that 
that within bimself which is striving to manifest virtue 1s 
consubstantial with Something other than himself—quelque 
chose en mot qu sort plus mot—and that by courageously 
relinquishing his exacerbated self-consciousness and merging 
into that Something he can atta:n to release, tranquillity and 
yoy’? (The Prospects of Humanmsm Gerald Howe Ltd 
Page 87) 


In particular, the new psychology discredits the doctrine of 
the Fatherhood of God, by treating it as an illegitrmate 
“ projection ’’ of what is termed the “ father complex >° upon 
objective reality. In view of the far-reaching theoretic and 
practical consequences of these pretensions, both of the new 
psychology and of humanism, it 1s important to examine them 
ın order to estimate the truth contained in them, and to expose 
the error ın the deductions drawn from this truth 

1 —Human experience ıs throughout an indivisible whole 
Man, as Pringle-Pattison insisted, 1s “‘ orgamic to the universe ”’ 
He awakes to consciousness within it and 1s conditioned by it 
Subjectivity only arises within the unity of the subject-object, 
which yields the primary distinction between self and not-self. 
Hence experience, at every stage from the lowest to the highest, 
is a confluence of what his world projects wpon man and what 
man projects upon his world ‘These two elements are so 
indissolubly united that only reflection can accurately 
distinguish between them Psychology may, and indeed must, 
seek to isolate the subjective and to concentrate attention upon 
ıt Yet even psychology cannot entirely ignore the objective 
influences which awaken and condition subjectivity All man’s 
thoughts, feelings and desires are ccloured <hroughout by the 
external causes and conditions to which they are relative 
Psychology may, perhaps, rightly endeavour to study the 
phenomena and deliverances of human consciousness apart from 
its environing world Yet the endeavour can, at the best, be 
only partially successful ‘The results of this isolation can only 
be provisional and departmental Psychological investigation, 
Just because ıt deals with the subjective as distinguished from 
the subject-object Whole within whick subjectivity exists, must 
ultimately submit its find:ngs to the scrutiny of philosophy and 
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await its judgment And this for the reason that it is the 
function of philosophy to apprehend and construe existence as 
a whole, and for this purpose to receive the contributions which 
all the special sciences make towards the essaying of this final 
endeavour Hence any attempt which may be made, in the 
name of psychology, to represent the contents of subjectivity 
as final and self-enclosed, converts a departmental abstraction 
into a stark dualism Such exaggerated dualism 1s so contrary 
to the genesis of human experience that ıt must be rejected, not 
only by philosophy, but ultimately by psychology ıtself, ın so 
far as ıt becomes completely scientific Jus: because man comes 
to developed subjectivity only by reaching out to the objective, 
so the deliverances of psychology, 1f valid, have validity, not 
only for man, but for the universe in which, and by which, he 
comes to himself 

In the opening stages of human experience the preponderating 
influence must be attributed to what the universe projects upon 
man through his senses and perceptions In this early stage the 
projection of the umiverse on man awakens his subjectivity by 
arousing his imagination ‘The meaning of the objective world 
1s apprehended by a response which clotkes ıt in imaginative 
forms that are derived, not merely from tke individual himself, 
but from his fellowship with and observation of other individuals 
like himself, first of all in the family and then in the community 
beyond At this stage man’s nascent reason is implicit in his 
imagination When, however, sense-perception has aroused 
imagination, imagination proceeds, in its turn, to awaken 
reason, which eventually seeks to dominate imagination and to 
fashion out of the materials ıt has furnished a consistent, if 
incomplete and inadequate, interpretation of reality as a whole, 
in which the subjective and the objective are bound together 
in unity 

It ıs the office of reason to give this coherence and consistency 
to the universe as apprehended, and eventually to discover a 
world-explanation, which can only become sufficient and satıs- 
fying by taking adequate cognisance of reality as a whole to 
be articulated by thought for the purposes of Life The 
speculation of reason must supply a sure basis for practice, 
and make man, in the fullness of his personality, at home in 
his world ‘Yet reason, though critical of 1magination, should 
never discard or disparage ıt, since reality itself has awakened 
imagination and made it the bearer of rich and manifold 
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material, which, if neglected, leaves reason sterile because it 
has deprived itself of elements that must be brought together 
in the final synthesis which reason seeks to achieve Imagina- 
tion 1s awakened and inspired by reality * reason, 1m criticising, 
must conserve what 1s vital and permanent, while purging 
imagination of such crude forms as are inconsistent with the 
coherent wholeness of Truth Reason, above all, will pass final 
judgment upon subjectivity, by determining how far ıt 1s truly 
“ organic to the universe ’’ which gives birth to ıt, fosters it, 
and should fashion :t from first to last In so doing, reason 
responds to reality by projecting upon it ın articulated form 
what reality has first of all projected upon reason, using 
imagination as its instrument—an instrument which becomes 
more delicate as the development of the human mind proceeds 

2 —God, as supreme Personality, can only manifest Himself 
in, and through, personalities akin to Himself All reality 
must needs project itself into subjectivity if it 1s to be 
experienced, and must then return to itself as apprehended and 
interpreted by reason It must, therefore, find a trustworthy 
and kindred medium to which it can be presented and by which 
its meaning can be apprehended ‘This signifies that persons 
can only be experienced by persons, and that God, as personal, 
can only be made manifest in the subjective consciousness of 
persons Yet these persons are so organic to the universe that 
the subjective experience of tke Person of persons, if thus 
made manifest, must, therefore, be Truth, not merely for the 
experiencing subject but for the universe to which he belongs 
“ Projection ” there is and must be, but what 1s vital for man 
must be valid for his world Yet this, not in the sense that 
man should project God as a phenomenal individual to be placed 
here or there ın the cosmic order, but as the transcendent, yet 
immanent, Thinker, Agent and Lover who constitutes and 
inhabits the universe as made by Him organic to Himself If, 
then, God be so spimtually organic to man that man 1s by nature 
religious, it 1s because He 1s truly organic to the universe out 
of which man rises to self-consciousness and which he is con- 
strained to interpret by means of his self-consciousness, with 
its characteristic activities and contents. 

It ıs the belief and contention oz theists that God ıs, ın reality, 
thus spiritually organic to themselves God is ‘‘ the master 
light of all ther see:ng’’ He ıs the Sufficient Reason, by 
Whom alone 1s their reason made ultimately intelligible and 
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made so reasonable that tt can receive, co-ordinate, and interpret 
the vast complex of experience so as to find the universe reason- 
able The universe can only be so construed if it be treated 
as exhibiting a fundamental and uriversal Reason, of which 
men, ın so far as they are reasonable, become a limited but 
trustworthy expression 

This fundamental faith of theists becomes firmly grounded 
in reason by means of two considerations, the first of which 
is legitimately speculative, the second intimately spiritual To 
begin with, man can only be connozed and understood in the 
light of his spirituai intuitions, his constructive activities, his 
moral ordering of lfe, and the aspiratioas by which he both 
rises above the process of evolution and contributes to its 
progress All these, with their long history, are derivative from 
reality, and are the indispensable cond:tions by which man 
comes to himself in the universe, survives ın ıt by thus coming 
to himself, and enriches the universe by the accumulating 
wealth of his experience and power ‘The subjectivity thus 
developed is not self-enclosed It carries man, of necessity, 
beyond himself to the universe, of which he has, by his 
experience, acquired the citizenship 

In the next place, mankind, thus endowed, has been aware, 
in its prophets anc saints, of the mitiative and ingress of the 
Highest, conveying, sustaining and re-creating the supreme 
spiritual values by an illuminating, redemptive and upl:fting 
grace in which the real presence of God as personal, has been 
disclosed. 

Thus it has come about that the doctrine of the Fatherhood 
of God has become the most suitable, though inadequate, sum- 
ming up of the philosophy of spir:tual experience, and not the 
naive, still less the morbid, expression of an irrational subjec- 
tivity Imaginative ın form, it ıs profoundly rational in 
substance It sums up the actual 2xper:ence of God “ın whom 
we live, and move, and have our being,” and of God, whose 
Self-giving as Love has made love the greatest thing in the 
world, the bond by which all things hold together, the end 
which man must ceaselessly pursue 

3 —This “ pro-ection ” 1s both inevitable and ıs justified by 
reason It can be rightly contended that the highest subjectivity 
is the truest objectivity Whatever meaning or value 1s to be 
found in the universe 1s at the most only suggested by it to 
man, and even such suggestion can only be received by arousing 
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the subjectivity zhat apprehends it Its development as a 
concept of the understanding or an Idea of the Reason can only 
be effected by the activity of subjective consciousness, working 
in action and reaction upon its environment As this process 
goes forward its findings must be referred back, so to speak, 
to the universe for 1ts confirmation cr modification Even then, 
however, reason, working upon and by means of the material 
supplied by imagination, has the last and the decisive word. 
To appreciate and to explain the universe as a whole, or any 
part of it, 1s to treat 1t by means of the subjectivity which has 
been awakened by it and is relative to ıt. The final results, 
therefore, of human thought represent the twofold ‘‘ projec- 
tion ’’ of which an account has already been given. 

This conclusion holds good of all human knowledge It 1s 
true even of the most abstract formulations of science, when 
their meaning becomes envisaged and appreciated as knowledge 
of reality To exclude the full content of subjectivity is to 
be left with a symbol that has been deprived of signzficance. 
It 1s to treasure dry bones that, even when dead, are yet 
subjective, after destroying the life of that full subjectivity 
which should clothe and animate them with the flesh and blood 
of concrete reality It will be found, on reflection, that the 
universe, which 1s supposed to have been cleared of subjective 
projection, 1s simply en abstraction, which can only be repre- 
sented as a coherent whole because certain remnants of subjec- 
tivity have been projected into it. To apprehend such a 
universe 1s, at least, zo conceive it ın terms of power and process. 
Yet these, on investigation, will be found to be “‘ projections ” 
that have been mace either from the primitive deliverances 
of human subjectivity, or from its residual contents after its 
full meaning and activity have been arbitrarily excluded. To 
reject subjective ‘‘ projection’? into the objective world 1s, 
therefore, to shatter the whole edifice of human knowledge 
The operation that would exclude the Idea of God, on the 
ground that ıt 1s subjective, would, when thought out and 
carried to full consistency, destroy all the remnants of the 
objective world as rationally apprehended Agnosticism, in 
the last resort, 1s as Tatal to science as ıt 1s to religion 

Personality ıs, after all, the culmination of evolution ‘The 
universe must, therefore, be interpreted ın its terms, and not 
in those of power and process, of activity and resistance, which 
are partial and subordinate concepts drawn from the resources 
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of personality to the exclusion of all besides Dante was 
philosopher as well as poet when he spoke of ‘‘ the Love that 
moves the Sun and all the other stars,’’ understanding Love 
in the Christian and notin the Aristotelian sense. The thinker, 
as well as the saint, may well say with St. Paul, ‘Though 
I speak with the tongues of men and of angels and have not 
Love I am nothing’’ For the ‘‘ perfect work ” of the subjective 
and objective ın combining to fashion human experience has 
been to bring about the conclusion that ‘‘ The greatest of these 
is Love” In ‘‘ projecting ’’ tae supremacy of Love upon the 
universe, with all that 1s implied thereby, subjectivity gives 
forth what ıt has first of all received Its dnality as subjective 
1s its objectivity as Truth 
J. Scorr Lipcert. 


THE FUTURE OF NEUTRALITY. 


N the last twelve years the theory has been widely promul- 
[ estes that the new international order expressed ın the 
League Covenant and in the Kellogg Pact has rendered 
obsolete the classic law of neutrality in time of war. This 
doctrine 1s supported by weighty authority, both official and 
unofficial The Labour Government of Great Britain in 1929 
published a memorandum giving the reasons which had moved 
it to sign the “ Optional Clause,” and in this document ıt 
1s explicitly stated that neutrality as between members of the 
League 1s no longer possible Responsible American statesmen 
have drawn similar inferences from the terms of the Kellogg 
Pact. The same theory has found much favour among a host 
of private writers, including such a distinguished publicist 
as Mr Wickham Steed, who has reaffirmed his well-known 
views upon this question in the December issue of this REVIEW 
Notwithstanding this formidable array of authority, I know 
that I have the support of many szudents of international law 
in expressing the opinion that the old law of neutrality still 
stands That is essentially a quest:on of law, but it 1s one for 
which the reasons can be stated without undue technicality. 
Furthermore, I will venture to express the view, which is a 
question of policy, that the law of neutrality 1s sound in 
principle and beneficial to the world ‘The essence of neutrality 
can be easily defired It consists ın an absolute impartiality 
When States A and B are at war, C must behave ın precisely 
the same manner towards each Whatever privileges C chooses 
to grant to one belligerent must be granted to the other, what- 
ever restrictions ıt decides to impcse upon the one must be 
imposed upon the other ‘To explain fully the detailed content 
of this principle would lead us into technicalities beyond the scope 
of this article, but the principle 1tself can be made clear to all 
Now let us turn to the documents It may be admitted at 
once that the text of the Covenant, if read literally and without 
reference to the subsequent practice, seems to be wholly incon- 
sistent with neutrality, at least in those cases which involve 
the application of sanctions under Article 16. By this Article 
the Member States appazently bind themselves to depart from 
impartiality, to give active support to the victim of aggression 
and to take action injurious to the aggressor. Furthermore, it 
may be admitted that this principle was clearly accepted by 
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the Government of Great Britain in the explanatory memoran- 
dum published in 1919. Again, when Switzerland entered the 
League in 1920, her demand that she might be permitted to 
continue her historic policy of neutrality was conceded only 
as a special exception, and ıt wes clearly stated that the general 
obligations of membership were inconsistent with neutrality. 
In a word, we may agree that in the early days of the League 
there was general support for the doctrine that neutrality, at 
least as between membezs, kad been made impossible by the 
terms of the Covenant 

Now let us turn to the later diplomatic practice The 
Covenant is essentially a constitutional document, and our 
experience of other constitutions teaches us that their meaning 
and content may be changed by practice without any alteration 
of the text Well-known examples of this process may be 
found in the history of the American, Canadian, and Australian 
constitutions The same thing has happened to the Covenant 
We have witnessed a gradual withdrawal from the full implica- 
tions of the original text, with the result that the real meaning 
must now be found, not ın the ideas which were in the minds 
of the draftsmen at Paris, but ın the practice of States during 
the last twelve years Before proceeding to examine the treaties 
let us bear in mind that Article 20 of the Covenant forbids 
members of the League to enter into treaties inconsistent with 
its terms, and any such treaties already ın existence are deemed 
to be abrogated as between members. 

We may begin with the group of conventions relating to 
international transit and communications which were drawn up 
at Barcelona in the spring of 1921 Each of the Statutes 
annexed to these conventions zontains an article in the following 
terms : 


This Statute does not prescribe the rights and duties of 
belligerents and neutrals ın time of war 


In each case this 1s followed by an article providing that: 


This Statute does not impose upon a Contracting State any 
obligations confliczing wrth its rights and duties as a member 
of the League of Nations 


Unless these Articles are self-contradictcry it seems clear that 
the rights and duties of League membership must leave room 
for neutrality All the States which have so far ratified any 
of the conventions are members of the League 
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My next example is the “ Nine Power Treaty” relating’ 
to China signed at Washington on February 6th, 1922. The 
sixth Article runs as follows. 


The Contracting Powers, other than China, agree fully 
to respect China’s rights as < neutral in time of war to 
which China is not a party, and China declares that when 
she is a neutral she will observe the obligations of 
neutrality 


It will be observed that the language of this Article is wholly 
unqualified, and the Treaty contains no reservation of any 
obligations arising under the League Covenant. Of the nine 
Signatory States eight ere members of the League of Nations 

A stage of vital importance is reached ın 1923 Upon the 
motion of Canada, the Fourth Assembly, by a majority of 
twenty-nine votes to one (that of Persia), adopted e resolution 
interpreting Article 10, which pledges the members ‘“‘ to respect 
and preserve against external aggression the territorial integrity 
and existing political independence of all members of the 
League”? ‘The resolution begins by saying that the Council, 
ın recommending any action, must take into account the circum- 
stances of each Member State, and the third paragraph runs 
as follows : 


It 1s for the constitutional authorities of each member to 
decide, ın reference to the obligation of preserving the 
independence and integrity of the territory of members, in 
what degree the member 1s bound to assure the execution 
of this obligation by employmenz of its military forces 


The resolution does not explicitly refer to the so-called 
"economic sanctions °?’ of Article 16, but it is clear that ın 
practice these cannot be dissociated from military assistance 
For example, let us stppose that war breaks out between 
Germany and Russia, and that the League declares Russia 
to be the aggressor. Could Poland or Lithuania declare that 
they would take no military action, but would afford all other 
kinds of aid to Germany, while denying ıt to Russia? The 
only result would be that Russia would treat Poland or 
Lithuania as enemy countries, and that they would then be 
compelled to fight in self-defence Unless the resolution 
permits each State to adopt an attitude of complete impartiality, 
1t 1s clear that many cases might arise in which the protection 
which ıt purports to afford would be wholly meaningless 

In passing it may be remarked that Germany only consented 
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to entér the League ın 1926 upon the explicit assurance given 
by Great Britain and other Powers that the interpretative 
resolution of 1923 should be regarded as authoritative ‘Turkey 
was admitted upon similar conditions ın 1932 Next we may 
note that both Russia and Turkey have concluded a number 
of treaties with neighbouring States, ın which the parties 
respectively pledge themselves to observe neutrality ın case the 
other 1s attacked In most of these cases one of the parties 
1s a member of the League, and since the admission of Turkey 
ın 1932 there are several of these treaties ın which both parties 
are members Since a new State car only be admitted to the 
League by satisfying the Assembly that it ıs ın a position to 
fulfil the duties of membership, 1t seems clear that the Assembly 
does not regard these neutrality treaties as inconsistent with 
the Covenant. 

In one case (September 23rd, 1928) such a treaty has been 
concluded between two States (Italy end Greece) both of whom 
were already members of the League Article 2 runs as follows : 


In the event of one of the High Contracting Parties 
becoming the victim of an unprovoked attack on the part 
of one or more Powers, the other Party binds itself to observe 
an attitude of neutrality throughout the duration of the 
conflict 


Many more examples mıght be given,* but I hope that I have 
said enough to make it clear that the principle of neutrality 
finds abundant recognition ın the diplomatic practice of the last 
twelve years Upon the effect of the Kellogg Pact ıt only seems 
necessary to add a few words As is well known, the Pact 
does not prohibit war in self-defence, and Mr Kellogg himself 
gave convincing reasons for the omission of any clause attempt- 
ing to define aggression. In practice we know that the plea 
of self-defence 1s put forward by all belligerents ın all modern 
wars The Pact provides no international machinery for 
determining the responsibility for any war, nor does ıt impose 
upon individual States the duty of taking any positive action 
im any particular case From this it seems clear that the Pact 
leaves each State absolutely free to remein neutral, should it 
think fit to do so. 


*I may briefly mention the Aerial Navigation Convention (1919), the 
Statute of the Elbe (1922), the Straits Corvention of Lausanne (1923), the 
Maritime Ports Conventior (1923), the Eavana Convention on Maritime 
Neutrality (1928), and the Geneva Conventions of 1929 relating to the treat- 
ment of the sick, wounded, and prisoners ın war 
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So much for the law What cf the policy? Is neutrality 
a good thing or a bad thing? In other words, ought it or 
ought ıt not to be abolished, assuming that ıt has not been 
abolished already? ‘To this question I think that history can 
give only one answer The existing law of neutrality 1s not, 
as some writers seem to 1magine, an inheritance from barbarous 
ages It 1s relatively modern and ıs really a child of American 
policy It may be dated from the action taken by Jefferson 
in Genét’s case 11 1793 Since than neutrality has served the 
beneficent purpose of limiting the scope of war, of confining 
its destructive effects, so far as possible, to the parties 
immediately concerned. Napoleon disregarded ıt, and thereby 
involved the whole of Europe in war ‘The law of neutrality 
saved Belgium ın 1870, and its violation brought ruin upon 
her in 1914 In many cases the principle of neutrality has 
prevented little wars from becoming big wars, since it has 
enabled disinterested powers to use their good offices in the 
cause of peace ‘That it has in general worked for the preserva- 
tion of peace seems to ne to be an indisputable historical fact. 

If the opponents of neutrality have their way, all this will 
be changed No Stare will be allowed to proclaim itself 
disinterested, but all will be compelled to take sides at the 
beginning of every quarrel There ıs, of course, no means 
of ensuring that they shall all teke the same side, for we 
have no definition of aggression, and the League Council can- 
not bind its members by a majority vote Every war will 
therefore be a world war, and there will be no room for the, 
good offices of neutral powers, sinze we are forbidden to be 
neutral. 

The statesmen of many countries who have so frequently 
reaffirmed the principle of neutrality since 1921 have shown 
themselves wiser ın their generation than the draftsmen of the 
Covenant, though these doubtless deemed themselves to be the 
children of light But the hght of 1919 was highly coloured 
and delusive, an ıgnıs fatuus born of the vapours still arising 
from the battlefields of the world Since then we have been 
gradually learning to guide our course by the clear light of 
experience, and it 1s only the lessons of experience which 
can show us the pathway to peace 

H. A Sire. 


JOHN GALSWORTHY. 


AUNTING to some of us at this moment are the words 
H with which we heard John Galswortky close his Romanes 
Lecture at Oxford. He had been telking of a novelist’s 
method of creating his characters, saying of those characters, 
“ they hale you out with them into the streets, the fields, the 
sands and waters of their private pilgrimages, that you may 
see their stars and share their troubles, leugh with them, love 
with them, draw with them the breath of their defiances, suffer 
in their struggles, float out with them mto the unconscious 
when thew mght comes,” and with the words I have underlined 
his voice ceased To-day, at his death, we feel that the task 
he thus set himself has indeed been accomplished For our 
sorrowful thoughts at his going are imexiricably mingled with 
the deaths of his characters, and innumerable have been the 
prayers that his passing may have known but that slumberous- 
ness before ‘‘ the soundless footsteps on the grass ° that old 
Jolyon knew 
Moreover, to review the succession of his death-scenes is to 
comprehend much of the progress of Galsworthy’s work In 
The Forsyte Saga alone we find a great series From the 
funeral of ‘‘ Aunt Ann,” attended in the year 1886 by twenty- 
one male Forsytes seeing themselves as a family still annealed 
and compact in an already dismembering London, we move to 
perhaps the most exquisite of Galsworthy’s writings—the 
“ Interlude ”? between The Man of Property and In Chancery 
—Indian Summer Of A Forsyte ‘This “Interlude ” pro- 
fessedly tells of a June in the early 18¢o’s, some three or four 
years only, that ıs, from Bosinney’s death. But, in fact, ıt was 
created on the author’s return from Red Cross work in France 
in 1917 It—this high summer of old Jolyon’s dying—is pre- 
war England’s warmed, mellow peace as seen out of war’s 
desolation. Were it not for the gulf made by the war, the 
gulf that has anmhilated measur:ng by dates, ıt would be ın- 
comprehensible that the writer of The Island Pharisees should 
have painted for us, as this Interlude paints, anyone of the 
older Jolyon’s generation and circumstances For Jolyon of 
eighty-five ıs living ın Forsyte comfort in his fine home with 
his son, his son’s second wife, and his grandchildren Just now, 
in this June glory, he ıs alone at home with his youngest 
grandchild Holly, her governess, and the servants, for the 
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elders are abroad. Except for a longe- span to enjoy all loveli- 
ness he has no wish unfulfilled, ‘ nowadays Nature actually 
made him ache, he appreciated ıt so Every one of these calm, 
bright, lengthening days, with Holly’s hand in his, and the dog 
Balthasar ın front looking studiously for what he never found, 
he would stroll, watching the roses open, fruit budding on the 
walls, sunlight brightening the oak leaves and saplings ın the 
coppice, watching the water-lily leaves unfold and glisten, and 
the silvery corn of the one wheat fie"d, listening to the starlings 
and skylarks, and the Alderney cows chewing the cud.” So 
each high noon more golden, each hot dusk more violet, the 
days pass to the last, when he and the old dog Balthasar sit, 
under the oak on the terrace, waiting. “He sat there smiling 
What a revel of bright minutes! Whaz a hum of insects, and 
cooing of pigeons! It was the quintessence of a summer day 
Lovely! And he was happy—happy as a sand-boy, what- 
ever that might be He had everything in life he wanted— 
except a little more breach, and less weight just here. .. It 
was quite shady under the tree; the sun could not get at him, 
only make the rest of the world bright so that he could see the 
Grand Stand at Epsom away out theze, very far, and the cows 
cropping the clover in the field and swishing at the flies with 
their tails. He smelled the scent of lumes, and lavender Ah, 
that was why there was such a racket of bees. They were 
excited—busy, as his heart was busy and excited Drowsy, 
too, drowsy and drugged on honey and happiness as his heart 
was drugged and cGrowsy Summer—summer—they seemed 
saying ; great bees and little bees, and the flies too! .. summer 
—summer—summer! ‘The soundless <ootsteps on the grass.” 
This setting of old Jolyon’s death 1s earth—England’s earth 
—seen through war-cuickened consciovsness of the fleetingness 
of human existence In one of the Prefaces that he wrote in 
1922 for the Manaton edition of his novels Galsworthy says, 
questioning as to a date: ‘‘ whether at the end of the last cen- 
tury or all these eons later’? ‘“‘ All these æons later ’’; the 
fact that, of The Forsvte Saga, only the Man of Property section 
was written before the war is a fact of primary importance 
On from old Jolyon’s death we come to that single-page chapter 
which gives us Jolly dying of enteric ın the purple dusk of the 
Karoo Jolly, eged twenty, had gone out to the South African 
war, but had been stricken before he had seen any fighting, 
and unforgettable is the rencering of his simple valiance ın such 
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loneliness that he craves, as his anchorage in dying, the strike 
of his repeating watch which no hospital official can be expected 
to take the trouble to wind 

Then, some chapters farther again, we pass to the ending of 
now-not-so-young Jolyon (Jolly’s father and old Jolyon’s son), 
who has added to his father’s passion for their home-place a 
painter’s vividness of vision. No wonde-, he had thought in the 
cool, fresh cowhouses that last afternoon of his life (for he, like 
old Jolyon, was to die suddenly of a heart seizure), that the 
legend had put Christ in a manger, for what more devotional 
than the eyes and moon-white horns of a chewing cow in warm 
dusk; and throughout that afternoon, colour, lustrous colour, 
with the wonder of light and shade had been dancing about him, 
more and not less, vivid because he was nervously tired. ‘‘ Life 
—it wore you down, yet did not make you want to die—that 
was the cunning evil’? Monczhs earlier ıt had been, ın their 
together burying the dog Balthasaz, that he had shared with 
Jolly the little one might surmise of what lay under this world 
“ Strange life a dog’s,’’ he had ejaculated as they were digging 
the grave, ‘‘the only four-footer with rudiments of altruism 
and a sense of God.” Jolly had looked at him then and asked : 
“ Do you believe in God, Dad? I’ve never known’”’, and, to 
this son of his, asking thus earnestly, he had had to conquer 
his reserve and reply: ‘‘ What do you mean by God? There 
are two irreconcilable ideas of God There’s the Unknowable 
Creative Prinerple—one believes in That And there’s the Sum 
of Altruism in man—naturally one believes in That,” and 
Jolly’s response, ‘‘I see. That leaves out Christ, doesn’t 1t P? 
had been startling. ‘‘ Christ the link between those two ideas! 
Out of the mouth of babes! Here was orthodoxy scientifically 
explained at last! The sublime poem of the Christ life was 
man’s attempt to join chose two irreconcilable conceptions of 
God. And since the sum of human altruism was as much part 
of the Uuknowable Creative Principle as anything else in 
Nature and the Universe, a worse link might have been chosen 
after all! Hunny—how one went through life without seeing it 
in that sort of way ”’ 

And, after this Jolyon’s going, there 1s the great, the very 
great, presentation of Queen Victoria’s funeral—symbol of the 
passing of an Age with the instinctive moan travelling alongside 
her bier through the packed miles and mules of bare-headed 
watchers, because ‘‘ that which had seemed eternal was going ”’ 

VoL CXLII 21 

é‘ 
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“ None of us—none of us—can hold on for ever” Perforce, 
from this 1mmense, universalised rendering, the solitariness of 
Soames’s father’s suffocating death, and Soames’s outcry at the 
sloughing off of the mortal pressing thus cruelly on a harmless 
old frame, gain ın intensity. And lastly, to close the Saga, we 
are given Soames, after the proving of old Timothy’s will, at 
the Forsyte vault ın the cemetery at Highgate ‘There he sits, 
high up and alone, gazing over amorphous, encroaching, new, 
London, and along the course of his lifetime. ‘ The waters of 
change were foaming in, carrying the promise of new forms 
only when the destructive flood should have passed its full. 
He sat there, subconscious of them, but with his thoughts 
resolutely set on the past—as a man might mde into a wild 
night with his face to the tail of his galloping horse. Athwart 
the Victorian dykes the waters were rolling on property, man- 
ners, morals, on melody and the old forms of art—waters 
bringing to his mouth a salt taste as of blood, lapping to the 
foot of this Highgate Hill where Victorianism lay buried ” 
There 1s fitness, even ın the scant space I have here, ın dwell- 
ing at length on The Forsyte Saga because Galsworthy hım- 
self has set ıt at the head of his works. ‘“ To my wife,” he 
writes, “ I dedicate The Forsyte Saga in its entirety believing 
it to be of all my works the least unworthy of one without whose 
encouragement, sympathy and criticism I could never have 
become even such a writer as I am’’ Moreover, in the Preface 
he wrote to ıt for the Manaton edition im 1922, he sets forth 
his deliberate conviction that the period it pictures, the period 
of 1886 to 1920, was not bettered at its last; “ we see now,” 
he says, “ that we have but jumped out of a frying-pan into a 
fire’ But the Forsyte story was not to end here ın 1920, at the 
matriage of Michael Mont and Fleur and Soames’s ruminations 
in Highgate Towards the close of the war, when the war’s 
result was assured, Galsworthy had decided that it was to con- 
tinue into the age of the post-war generation. He named the 
continuation a Comedy because ‘‘ an age which knows not what 
ıt wants, yet 1s intensely preoccupied with getting it, must 
evoke a smile, if rather a sad one ” , and he carried it on to the 
year 1926. ‘Then he, who from the 1890’s until the war had 
been an uncompromising challenger of his elders, found himself 
in his turn challenged, because he clung (the words are his own) 
“ to our child the social conscience which now had been voted 
a bore”? Yet in A Modern Comedy (made up of The White 
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Monkey, The Silver Spoon, the Interludes of “ The Silent 
Wooing” and “ Passers-by,” and Swan Song) he has compassed 
the task of “ drawing the breath of their defiances ” with the 
generation that had superseded his own The Modern Comedy’s 
development of the character of Soames 1s striking enough, but 
its uniqueness of achievement is not in the picturing of Soames, 
but ın the picturing of Soames’s children. To Fleur and her 
husband none of the principles Galsworthy has battled for hold; 
even the art interests that might have umited them are broken 
out of his recognition into eddies and cliques Nevertheless, 
he fot only feels with their feelings, but he presents, in 
Fleur’s Michael, a tenderness outreaching passion in loving 
which was not known to yorth earlier Viewed thus from ıts 
completion, the expanding and mellowing of vision in the Saga, 
on this side the war, is seen to be great. 

Space does not allow me to speak here of his direct war studies 
and stories, though they are many ın number Among them are 
his descriptions of his 1916-17 work with a Red Cross ambu- 
lance unit ın Another Sheaf, tales such as The Bright Side, Peace 
Meeting and Timber, Moreland of The Saint’s Progress killed ın 
the trenches, Lavendie the Belgian refugee, the priest Pierson 
praying for the men ın the flaming airship that has been bombing 
his London, and poems such as Picardy, Youth’s Own and the 
Valley Of The Shadow—the last with its : 


“ God, I am travelling out to death’s sea 
I who exulted ir sunshine and laughter.” 


“ God, let me know it the end of man’s fever ” 


Creator of The Mob and The Pack, he had not needed war’s 
experience to know that man 11 mob movement ıs man degene- 
rated, but even he had not known till wartime came how swift 
and how deep would be the degeneration of national thinking 
With The Burning Spear, the scathirg satire of war mentality 
that he published in 1921, and his pamphleteering under the 
motto of Thomas Hardy’s words ‘‘ the exchange of inter- 
national thought is the only possible salvation of the world,” 
Galsworthy began that crusading for Peace from which he after- 
wards never desisted In 1923 his articles on “‘ International 
Thought ” made their appearance in The Times, thereafter he 
fathered and worked indefatigably for the P E.N Club, an 
international association of the writers, scientists and financiers 
of all civilised countries. The one hope of peace, he said, lay 
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in instituting a trusteeship for mankind of these three dominat- 
ing forces of present-day life In his belief the proletariats of 
nations would never join hands because they would never be 
able to imagine one another’s points of view; but the literary 
men, and the scientists and financiers could see through each 
other’s eyes from the common ground of their crafts and by their 
practised and livelier vision. Windows, a play of 1922, has for its 
theme disillusion as to efter-the-war fraternisation of classes ın 
England The Nobel Prize money, bringing an income of £250 a 
year, he has bequeathed to the PE N Club 

“Our child, the social conscience’; ıt was with his play 
The Silver Box, at the Court Theatre in September 1906, that 
John Galsworthy’s work sprang into notoriety In his preface 
to A Commentary in the Manaton edition he speaks of ‘‘ the 
revolt of 1885 to 19-0’ turning on “‘ a passionate perception of 
injustices and mequalities.’? The period from 1902 zo 1910, that 
jovially effortful period, so liberal of social enactments— 
Education, Old Age Pensions, Miners’ Eight Hours, Medical 
Inspection of Children, Unemployment and Health Insurance, 
Town Planning, Small Holdings, Sweated Industries and 
Trades Union Enabiing Acts—seems far away now ‘To-day 
The Silver Box, Strife, Justice, The Pigeon, and The Mob (to 
mention five of the nine of Galsworthy’s plays that were pro- 
duced before 1914), appear heavily propagandist, weighted with 
special pleadings and marred with over-emphasis For it 1s 
impossible now to recover the atmosphere into which they came 
—impossible because all its Edwardian upsetungs were on a 
foundation of Victorian securities. If 1906 refused the 
Victorian God, it dic not question His derivative—Progress. 
Galsworthy galvanised into activity new ranges of sympathy 
in English theatregoers and, because the shocks he administered 
to them were experienced on a background fundamentally 
serene, the shocks were acclaimed. Certain of his twenty-four 
plays, with film rights, have produced large profits. An 
auctioning of the manuscript of Loyaltves at the dinner of 
the Royal Laterary Fund ın 1929 resulted ın £3,3co for that 
Fund In 1918 1t was made known that he had been offered a 
knighthood and had declined ıt ; 1929 brought him the Order of 
Merit , 1932 the Nobel Prize for Literature Appreciation from 
an innermost circle of writers had been his almost from the 
outset All his books have dedications, and these dedications show 
a galaxy of literary friends. 
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The Prefaces he publıshed in 1922, with the autographed 
“ Manaton ” edition of his wr:tings (Manaton was the Dart- 
moor village that he lived and worked ın for long), give us his 
mature judgments on a number of matters, and with two of 
these judgments I would end ‘* One may be content,” he says, 
“ to remember that as the Victorians called us faithless, pessi- 
mistic and immoral, and we called them melodramatic, formal 
and naive, so now we label the moderns formless, windy and 
hard, and they dub us propagandic and sentimental,” and, pre- 
facing the Five Tales volume, he makes the assertion . ‘‘ the long- 
short story form ıs the best of all forms of fiction Propagandic 
writings such as Passing, Apotheosis, The Angel Ethereal, 
The Child, Fashion, Sport, Money, Uitrma Thule and their like, 
with their raw sensitiveness to the svffering of birds and of beasts 
and human ‘“‘ lost dogs,’’ are an integral part of Galsworthy’s 
work But it 1s in the long-short story, which he defines as being 
eight thousand to thirty thousand words—the form of the Inter- 
ludes ın the Forsyte books and of ten of his other tales—that we 
find his most adjusted and delicate writing The Stotc, for 
instance, is among the best-told tales in our language, and The 
Apple Tree, its title taken from ‘“‘ the apple-tree, the singing and 
the gold ? of Professor Murray’s ‘‘ Hippolytus,’”’ gives us, 
through youth’s heart, Ergland’s shimmering springtide 
perfectly as, through the eye of ripe age, we are given the 
honeyed, embosoming drowse of the indian Summer 

Mary S GRETTON 


THE ECONOMIC CHAOS IN CENTRAL 
EUROPE. 


LMOST the whole civilised world is hving to-day in a 
state of war of all against all, carried on by means of 
economic, measures, 1e. high tariffs, prohibition of 

imports, contingents, embargoes on foreign exchanges, restric- 
tions of immigration, premiums on exports, restrictions of 
credit, ete. These crazy politics have resulted in indescribable 
chaos and account for the fact that the world’s unemployment 
has reached the figure of 30 millions. Huge masses of desperate 
and embittered human beimgs constitute the best fostering soil 
for the social and national radicalism which nowadays constitutes 
the severest danger to peace. Nationalist brutality could never 
have reached such a climax and such expansion, had not protec- 
tionism broken down international economic co-operation, 
brought about the collapse of the finance anë currencies of 
many States and established an unprecedented and permanent 
mass misery 

Nowhere does the destructive effect of extreme protectionism 
face us ın a more striking way than in Central Europe Once 
Vienna was the centre of an economic organism stretching far 
beyond the borders of the old Empire. The idea which we often 
find prevailing abroad of Vienna as the place where only waltzes 
are composed and pretty leather-bags manufactured, is all 
wrong. Vienna and her surroundings formed a most important 
industrial area comprising several thousand factories and hun- 
dreds of thousands of workmen Moreover, Vienna as the head 
organised and developed the economic life of many other peoples 
The Vienna banks and her wholesale trade were a wonderful 
apparatus for that purpose Among the various parts of Austria- 
Hungary there was a natural divisior of labour, a co-operation 
and intercourse which were much to the advantage of all the 
peoples concerned. In my book Die Produktionsbedingungen 
der oesterretchischen Industrie 1917 I have shown that the 
industries ın the territory of the former Austria had made a 
powerful advance during the ten years preceding the war. The 
number of industrial workers ın pre-war Austria rose by 49 per 
cent., the import of raw materials in the whole of Austria- 
Hungary by 111 per cent , or, considering the rise in prices, 
by 76 per cent. The percentual increase in the number of | 
industrial workers equalled that of Germany The import of 
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raw materials increased even more quickly. ‘The exports of 
Austria-Hungary rose by 30 per cent, those of Austria alone 
by 35 per cent , but only 40 per ceat of the increased number 
of workers were living on the territory of present-day Austria. 
By far the greater share of this increase 1n prosperity was 
flowing towards territories which after the war, separated 
themselves from Austria, mainly to those constituting at present 
Czechoslovakia. 

This co-operation has been disrupted most severely by post- 
war protectionism. No State has suffered thereby more than 
the new Austria, for the econom:c leadership of Vienna was 
being undermined at the same moment from all sides. The 
neighbouring States considered it their urgent political task to 
disconnect their economic lives frcm Vienna in a most reckless 
way. They tried to justify this procedure by arguing national 
safety and honour, but expected, at the same time, that their 
own prosperity would soar up all the more brilliantly For a 
long time the Austrian Republic resisted the temptation of also 
following a course of extreme protectionism. Her tariffs were 
always more moderate than those of the neighbouring States. 
But, unfortunately, protectionism is infectious and Austria, too, 
has recently taken a line of trade policy in contradiction to her 
true interests, although it may be allowed that she was forced to 
such a policy by the economic war carried on against her since 
the dismemberment of the old Empire We know very well 
that, 1n war-time, even the State defending itself 1s eventually 
driven towards measures which cannot be approved of from a 
higher point of view 

The present situation which 1s highly complicated and difficult 
to survey cannot here be discussed in detail. In support of the 
above I would refer to the statistical data elaborated by the 
Austrian Branch of the International Chamber of Commerce* on 
the basis of the tariffs of the beginning of 1927. These are the 
most thorough calculations so far in existence and they aim at 
a comparison of the tariffs in various States by investigating 
for every State what percentage of the prices the tariffs reach 
on an average According to these calculations the tariffs, in 
1927, amounted on the average to the following percentage of 
the value of the goods: ın Belgium 11 4 per cent , in Denmark 
13 2 per cent., ın Switzerland 17°5 per cent, ın old Austria- 


*Zollhohe und Warenwerte Erme vergleichende Studie über dre Hohe 
der Zollbelastung fur 402 Waren m 14 europäischen Staaten 
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Hungary 18°9 per cent., in new Austria 19°2 per cent , in Ger- 
many 20°8 per cent., in France (minimum tariff scheme) 24°7 
per cent., in Italy 28-6 per cent , in Hungary 31'x per cent , in 
Jugoslavia 34°8 per cent , ın Czechoslovakia 36 4 per cent., in 
Poland 43°3 per cent , mm France (tariffs ın force on Austrian 
goods) 58 1 per cent , in Roumania 98°4 per cent. Unfortunately 
later comparisons of that kind are not available In many States 
conditions have still deteriorated remarkably since 1927; many 
tariffs were raised or trade was fettered with other intolerable 
restrictions. But even on the basis of the tariffs of 1927 those 
percentages would be much higher to-day, prices having dropped 
considerably since that date 

Economic history hardly offers a more convincing and tragic 
instance of the destructive effects of extreme protectionism than 
the development of the Succession States since the end of the 
war. ‘The dreams of a brilliant prosperity as a consequence of 
“ shaking off the yoke of Vienna ’’ have vanished very soon 
On the contrary, it 1s obvious that ın all the Succession States 
the economic misery amounts to a catastrophe None of the 
States 1s capable of meeting its foreign obligations on its own; 
everywhere huge sums must be spent by the State in order 
to prevent the breakdown of banks and leading commercial 
firms. Everywhere production 1s crushed by intolerable burdens 
of taxation. And although protectionism proudly points out in 
all the States that this or that branch of production has developed 
considerably, we know that these are sham arguments What 
is the advantage of artificially fostering single industries if, at 
the same time, numerous other branches of the national produc- 
tion decay? A really honest balance would doubtless show 
that either no increase of the national income per head has taken 
place or else that ıt has been much smaller than in pre-war 
time. 

The estimates of the national income as calculated ın various 
States ın pre-war and post-war time have been published in 
a volume, Die wirtschaftlichen Krafte der Welt, 3rd edition, 
1930, by the Dresdner Bank All these data corroborate what 
has been stated above Thus, even ın Czechoslovakia, by far 
the most vigorous of the Succession States, and ın 1927 which 
was a prosperous year, the national income per head scarcely 
exceeded that of pre-war time, if the change in the value of 
money is taken into account As to other States, ıt is better 
to pass them over in silence, their economic distress forming 
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actually one of the most serious problems of international 
politics. 

In any case Austria has suffered most of all States. Look at 
the part of Vienna where one bank-palace 1s facing another or 
at the former headquarters of the international textile trade 
You find yourself among economic ruins Everywhere counters 
are closed, offices deserted In 1913 Vienna had 12 prominent 
banks with a capital (including reserves) of 1,261 millions of 
goldkronen which was 52 million pounds Of these 12 banks 
8 have collapsed, 2 have considerably reduced their capital and 
one has transferred its seat abroad ‘The capital of the surviving 
banks amounts at present to 193 millions of Austrian schillings 
of which, however, 28 millions of Austrian schillings must be 
deducted, having only recently been paid up to restore lost 
capital, so that only 165 millions of Austrian schillings or (at 
par) 4 8 million pounds are left over Thus, in the case of 
these 12 banks the capital has dropped from 52 million to 4 8 
million pounds, which means that 91 pez cent of the pre-war 
capital has been lost In fact the loss 1s even higher, as undis- 
closed reserves and important increases of capital have not been 
taken into account Recently Dr Morgenstern has published 
figures regarding the values of all Austrian shares quoted at the 
Vienna Exchange ın 1913 and 1930, Ceducting later capital 
increase ‘These figures show that the pre-war value of the 
above-mentioned shares has dropped to about one-fifth At 
present the loss ıs even much greater ın consequence of the 
breakdown of the Creditanstalt and other big concerns. 

This unprecedented collapse is mainly a consequence of eco- 
nomic separation Having lost their markets, the industries 
were unable to repay their credits to the banks ‘They made 
attempts to recover the lost markets by means of rationalisation 
and contracted for that purpose further considerable loans 
which, too, could not be repaid Besides, ın the first post-war 
years, the Succession Szates had stoppec the export of victuals, 
of raw materials and of coal into Austris, and thus Austria was 
compelled to print huge amounts of paper-money in order to 
save her unemployed workers from starvation This inflation 
poisoned the entire economic organism of Austria and fostered 
a spirit of gambling which also greatly contributed to the run 
of the banks. ‘This, too, was a consequence of the economic 
separation 

During the last decade Austria has striven hard to adapt 
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herself to the new conditions, but all che efforts proved insuffi- 
cient to bring about a fundamental restoration By now the 
conviction prevails that ıt 1s impossible to leave a highly cultured 
State ın a position ın which ıt cannot survive on its own and 
to keep ıt alive by means of alms Two main solutions of this 
problem have been suggested round wiich a passionate contest 
1s raging —on the one side an economic union with Germany 
(the so-called Anschluss) and, on the other, a co-operation with 
several Succession States for which the term ‘‘ Danube Federa- 
tion ” ıs used. Let us compare these two plans from the purely 
economic angle. 

The economic value of any economic union of several States 
consists ın the extension of their markets, the fundamental evil 
of the above-mentioned condition being that the market of every 
single Succession State 1s too narrow for its production. ‘The 
advantage of a union will thus be all the greater the more popu- 
lous the resulting market at home and abroad, and the greater 
its purchasing power ‘The purchasing power of a market corre- 
sponds to the national income If then we compare the national 
imcomes on the basis of the aforementioned publication of the 
Dresdner Bank, the result 1s that the six Succession States 
together possess only just a little above half the national income 
of Germany. ‘The economic union with Germany would, there- 
fore, open up to Austria a market twice as large as would the 
union with the other five Succession States It 1s true that, in 
this case, compet:tion, too, would be keener, as German industry 
is tremendously powerful On the other hand, a customs union 
of all the six Succession States need hardly be discussed, for 
who could hope to achieve unanimity among all these States 
differing so widely ın both national aims and economic develop- 
ment? In consequence, the Danube Federation could merely 
create a market which would possess 2 small fraction of the 
purchasing power of the German market 

Due consideration must also be given to the degree of economic 
co-operation. In this respect, too, Germany offers much more 
to Austria, 1e a complete customs union, which means full free- 
dom of movement ‘The Succession States, on the other hand, 
are by no means prepared for so far-reaching a union of markets, 
and a suggestion aiming at 1t would meet with insurmountable 
resistance. Nothing can be expected from that quarter beyond 
a certain reduction of the tariffs in the mutual traffic The 


‘Tardieu scheme proposed a reduction by ro per cent., which 
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means a preference withouz any practical value, and which would 
not produce the least relief. Under present prices most tariffs 
are prohibitive In Czechoslovakia, for instaace, customs on the 
average probably amount to 50 per cent of the value, and in 
many other States to much more What then could be expected 
from such timid reductions? 

The preference tariffs on certain goods, warmly commended 
nowadays, do not seem to me especially promising The Ottawa 
Conference has offered a most instructive instance There Great 
Britain and her Dominions faced each other, being members of 
the same national community Although here, too, the strongest 
motives were in favour of a closer economic union, the results 
obtained seem to be rather meagre What would be the result 
in the case of the Succession States which are, unfortunately, 
divided by such deep nazional animosities, and where an 
especially obstinate and narrow protectionism has struck root? 
Any suggestion of a tariff reduction would doubtless be fought 
with all weapons, especially with the irresistible catchword of 
national mterest Ever in the case of Germany and Austria 
the suggestion of a cuscoms union Fas provoked resistance on 
the part of the industries concerned But in this case a powerful 
feeling of national sympathy was working on both sides, repress- 
ing petty objections and pointing in the same direction as the 
well-considered economic interests of both States. 

It 1s, moreover, a matter of importance how far the economic 
areas which are to be linked up compete with, or supplement, 
each other. The economic organism of the former Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy, which had been built up in the course of 
many generations, possessed a high degree of reciprocal internal 
adjustment ‘Therefore the Succession States would supplement 
each other much better than Austria and Germany, whose 
economics did not develop by means of organic division of 
labour. It 1s true that this division of labour 1s not so pronounced 
to-day as formerly, since in all the States new industries have 
been artificially fostered which, in part, would not be fit to 
survive ın case of a union Such industries would disappear and, 
from the standpoint of general interest, this would even be an 
advantage The politics, however, of these countries 1s not 
controlled by so high-minded a conception, but by a petty spirit 
of rivalry which would do anything in order to prevent such an 
elimination of needless industries. 

Owing to their historical development the Succession States 
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would thus be extremely adapted to supplement each other; but 
the prevailing circumstances seem completely to exclude the 
realisation of that 1dea Protectionism is everywhere based on 
the alliance of agrarians, industrialists, mulitarists and 
nationalists, an alliance which by means of the catchword of the 
protection of national labour has also found the support of large 
parts of the labour world Not even the greatest statesman could 
prevail against so powerful a coalition Only in the case of 
Germany and Austria the national sympathy favours a co-opera- 
tion, and against this national sympathy even such a mighty 
coalition could not prevail 

Finally, we must consider ın what way either the one or the 
other solution would affect the relations with third nations. ‘The 
federation of several economic areas provides the advantage of a 
large home market But, if such a federation is connected with 
higher barriers against other States, the advantage can easily 
turn into a disadvantage, because tkese other States will natu- 
rally raise their tariffs against the federation, and this implies 
a restriction which may possibly outweigh the whole extension 
of the home markets otherwise obtained It ıs highly probable 
that a federation among States with different teriff levels will 
result ın an eventual fixing of their tarıffs at a common level 
This, however, would not be effected by a reduction of the 
higher tarıffs to the low level, but, on the contrary, by an adjust- 
ment to the higher level ‘Thus, ın case of a Danube Federation, 
Austria would be compelled to raise ker comparatively moderate 
customs in order to bring them to the level of the other partici- 
pants This would, of course, provcke counter-measures from 
third States and throttle Austrian exports into those countries. 
An economic union with Germany, on the other hand, would not 
produce any general rise of the Austrian tariffs, the German 
tarifis hardly exceeding the Austrian Austrian exports to 
many other countries wouid, therefore, not be threatened to the 
same extent It is true that the antagonism preveiling between 
Germany and Poland which it 1s, unfortunately, difficult to 
settle, endangers Austria’s interests Moreover in Germany, 
too, the foolish slogan of economic self-sufficiency 1s gaining such 
influence that there arises a serious danger of conflicts with 
other States. Still, in the long run, Germany will hardly be 
able to follow this road 

Economic union with Germany must not, however, be con- 
sidered as a panacea for Austria’s misery It would involve a 
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great many serious transitional troubles, the overcoming of 
which would depend on whether Austria possesses sufficient 
capital and strength for this readjustment. Moreover, it is un- 
certain how Austria’s neighbours would react to such a union 
If they responded by higher tariffs, this would probably expose 
Austria to unbearable pressure No doubt they would hurt them- 
selves by this method, but unfettered nationalism was never 
much concerned with the harmful effect of its violent measures 
upon the economic interests of 1ts own country. 

A third solution would best suit the economic interests of all 
the Succession States ard of all Europe, namely, if a great 
economic alliance were created comprising Germany as well as 
the Succession States, or 1f ıt were possible to lead all European 
States towards economic disarmament Such a solution would 
also correspond best to the spirit of pacifism, but unfortunately 
the way ıs obstructed by innumerable prejudices arising from 
the egoisms of powerful groups of interests aad from nationalism. 

So far we have discussed the problem of the restoration of 
Central Europe exclusively from economic points of view, but 
1t 1s well known that nowadays political motives are extraordin- 
arily strong as regards this question and they obstruct the way 
to what 1s economically sound. In the first place the Peace 
Treaty prohibits any union between Austria and Germany. The 
legal validity of this prohibition cannot be contested, but from 
the pacifist point of view it can only be considered a revolting 
violation of the right to self-determination and of equality 
between nations. The greatest profit fell to the share of Herr 
Hitler. On the one hand the prohibition has brought him 
millions of voters and, on the other hand Austria’s union with 
Germany thirteen years ago would have increased the number 
of republican voters to such an extent that a firm republican 
government could have been established in Germany which 
would have prevented the growth of the H:tler movement. The 
terrible danger which a victory of radical nationalism would 
mean to Germany and the world must, in large measure, be laid 
to the charge of the policy which deprived the two German States 
of their right to self-determination ‘The union might also have 
had a healing influence on the deep wound which German 
national feeling has suffered through the Peace Treaty, without 
hurting any actual and justified interests of the other States 
The well-known arguments pointing out that the union would 
threaten the security of the other Successive States and open 
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up the way to the East for German imperialism are vain illu- 
sions. ‘The real aim of the prohibition of the Anschluss 1s 
merely to make Austria helpless, to compel her, on the one 
hand to accept without effective -esistance the destruction of 
her economic life through the aggressive protectionism of certain 
neighbour States and, on the other to become the tool of a 
policy which 1s exclusively inspired by mistrust and animosity 
against Germany. This policy ıs not satisfied with the terms 
prescribed ın the Peace Treaty, bu: has managed, by exploiting 
the economic misery of Austria, initiated by the Peace Treaty, 
to extend the prohibition of the union also to the purely 
economic sphere, thus depriving Austria of every chance to find 
a basis for the restoration of her economic life I do not mean 
by this to demand the full Anschiuss ın any case and at any 
price; I am only emphasising the principle of self-determina- 
tion, which must be maintained even if ıt were proved that 
the Anschluss would be harmful to Austria. 

The best means for the restoration of prosperity in all the 
States would be an international agreement concerning econo- 
mic disarmament. The present prohibitions regarding imports 
and exports of goods and means of payment ought to be 
abolished and the mtroduction of new prohibitions forbidden 
The same holds good for the prohibition of immigration and the 
employment of aliens. Protective tariffs ought not to exceed a 
certain low percentage of the value, perhaps 15 per cent , though 
it may be necessary for political reasons to raise this limit to 25 
per cent. ın the case of grain. Purely financial tariffs on goods 
which cannot be manufactured at home or which are liable to 
an internal duty of the same amount, could, of course, be 
higher All unfair competition ought to be prohibited, especially 
dumping and premiums on exports. The admission of aliens 
to the labour market should be made dependent on the condition 
that they must not take lower wages than native workers. In 
case of contravention all signatories of the treaty should apply 
common econom:c sanctions, and the League of Nations should 
decide whether they are appropriate. The agreements should 
not prevent the participating States giving still lower preferen- 
tial tariffs to their colonies or to other States 

FRIEDRICH HERTZ. 
Professor of Sociology at Halle 


THE COMMUNIST MENACE IN 
SOUTH AMERICA. 
W E have been assured of late by writers on both sides of 


the Atlantic that Latia-American revolutions are not 

to be taken too seriously , that they amount to no more 

than the upsetting of the chess-board, to a reshuffling of the 
cards, to be followed, when play is resumed, by a new deal in 
which the familiar figures, passions and ambitions will re- 
appear in a game perfectly well understood by all the players, 
who may be expected to observe the unwritten but traditional 
rules In any case, we are told an abrupt alteration of internal 
régime seldom ıs followed by any material change ın foreign or 
commercial policy It is true taat when revolutions have taken 
place frequently in a country they come to be accepted as part of 
the normal order and are taken into account by the wise when 
planning for the future. A Chilear historian, Gonzalo Bulnes, 
enumerates one hundred revolutionary movements ın Peru in 
one hundred years, and as a “air proportion of these resulted 
in a change of government, strictly constitutional rule would 
seem to be the exception ın that great country Statistics for 
Argentina, Mexico, Brezil, Colombia, Ecuador or Venezuela 
might be less sensational , but woulé still deserve respectful con- 
sideration ‘Till comparatively recently, Chile enjoyed a unique 
reputation for political stability and for its beneficent results, 
not the least of which was the high prestige of the Republic 
in the money-markets of the word Present difficulties can 
be traced to her failure to adhere to this admirable precedent 
Whether as the consequence of the economic crisis or, as a 
South American writer gravely suggests, of sun-spot activity, 
the New World that Canning called into being to redress the 
balance of the Old, has within a few months been shaken from 
the Isthmus to Cape Horn by social and political earthquakes 
At the time of writing the southern continent presents the 
untoward spectacle of two aged and bed-ridden ex-Presidents, 
once the idols of their countrymen, languishing in prison, three 
in exile, one with a murder charge hanging over him, another, 
with his vice-president, impeached in Congress on a charge of 
receiving bribes from foreigr capitalists, while the prospects 
of others ın office are by no m2ans reassuring. We are asked to 
believe—I find it incredible—that in Latin-America demo- 
cracy, with beautifully-worded constitutions and what amounts 
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to universal manhood suffrage, has repeatedly conferred the 
status of first citizen on potential malefactors. Evidently there 
is something wrong with the system or with the people who are 
trying to make it work. 

I cannot endorse the optimistic views of after-dinner speakers 
or of the distinguished individuals who base their opinions on 
impressions gathered ın the course of rapid tours through coun- 
tries in which they have enjoyed the lavish hospitality 
of generous and amiable people whose personal anxieties are 
never permitted to rue the surface of their spontaneous and 
sincere courtesy. The situation throughout South America 1s 
grave, and must be taken into consideration on the same level 
as other world-problems that are clamouring for solution. 

A revolution, however well justified—and it must be admitted 
that some revolutions are inevitable—is an evil Like the 
casket of Pandora, the ld, opened or blown off, sets free a 
host of ills, and it 1s well indeed if even Hope is left behind 
A quarter of a century spent in South America has given oppor- 
tunities for observation that force me to the conclusion that, 
whatever may be the crisis that releases the psychic storm, a 
revolution weakens the national fibre, sets class against class, 
places the armed forces in a false and dangerous position, 
injures the prestige (defined as the “‘ borrowing power ”) of the 
country abroad and, worst of all, helps to bring about the state 
of social demoralisation ın which communism finds its most 
propitious ambient. 

A successful barrack mutiny 1s the worst, and unfortunately 
the usual opening in the revolutionary game Generally it 
results in the setting up of some sort of dictatorship, which 
may sooner or later be camouflaged by elections, the outcome 
of which can confidently be predicted by anyone with a smatter- 
ing of modern history Even when the return play upsets the 
dictator and his bodyguard in the interests of a return to 
constitutional rule and the political finesse of ‘‘ the traditional 
parties,” success brings new evils in its tram The errors of 
an arbitrary régime are not to be exorcised with formule ; 
liberty, grown unfamiliar to press and public alike, tends to 

_ degenerate into licence and the new order, its popularity daily 
weakening as it fails to solve insoluble problems, has either to 
exert its authority repressively, 1f ıt has the power to do so, or 
tacitly assent to a state of affairs equivalent to a return of 
“ chaos and old mght” A passionate outcry for a “ strong ”? 
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government is raised by moderate people, and once again the 
figure of the “ benevolent dictator’? emerges ‘This is stating 
an extreme case, which need not be read into the state of affairs 
now existing in any Latin-American country It serves to 
show, however, that a vicious circle tends to be generated when 
a country departs from dull, but respectable constitutional 
normality. ‘There seemed no breach in the circle till “ big 
business ’’ materialised social unrest into communism. ‘The 
simile that occurs to me 1s that of a cricket-field invaded by a 
pack of famished wolves! 

There is something to be said for dictators. Carlyle made out 
a good case for Dr Francia in Paraguay Supposing a country, 
vast ın area, small in population, in the sacred name of liberty, 
of nationalism, or of ‘‘ regeneration ” as the case may be. kicks 
over the traces and discredits its own basic institutions: what 
should be the attitude of the armed forces when these, perhaps, 
represent the only stiffening of discipline left? From the point 
of view of a civilian government, engaged in acrobatic balanc- 
ing feats with ten or a dozen political parties and faced with an 
average of one ministerial crisis per month, the answer 1s 
simple. The army, navy and police force should keep quiet, 
‘immersed ın professional duties’ 1s the phrase, till called 
upon to maintain or restore order As Alfred de Vigny says ın 
Canne de Jonc “ Nous ne fusons font la guerre civile, nous. 
Nous sommes calmes comme des pompiers dont le devoir est 
d'éteindre l’uncendte On s’expliquera ensuste, cela ne nous 
regarde pas” Quite so, but ıs ıt not more than likely that 
some officer of determination and ability, with the best inten- 
tions, may feel himself compelled, as happened not long since 
in Bolivia, to “ save his country’’? This was the way in 
which the Ibañez dictatorship started ın Chile A group of 
mulitary and naval officers took charge at a moment of general 
disintegration, and eventually one of them rose, or was pushed, 
to the top The “ provisional governmental junta ”? gradually 
stiffened into a dictatorship, and this into a pseudo-constitu- 
tional absolutism not even tempered with epigrams. 

All the safety valves—freedom of speech, liberty of the 
press, control by Congress of public expenditure and borrowing 
—were screwed up till the accumulated pressure burst the 
boiler The same thing happened ın Peru under President 
Leguia. At the same time it must be admitted that under Presi- 
dent Ibafiez public order was mairtained, an extensive plan of 
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public work was carried out and Chile better advertised than ever 
before Unfortunately an enormous foreign debt was accumu- 
lated and no provision was made for the future, so that when 
the world crisis could no longer be weathered by more borrow- 
ing, the collapse of the nitrate, copper and agricultural indus- 
tries through the cessation of demand precipitated Chile from 
a position of difficulty into one of disaster ‘The revolution that 
overthrew General Ibafiez has been eulogised as a spontaneous 
Movement of public opinion, and to some degree this view of ıt 
1s supported by the facts; but when, reversing the Coolidge 
formula, Señor Ibañez ‘“‘ chose to run,” ıt was not only from 
university students, wcrkmen and the middle classes, but from 
an empty treastry and a public debt of over four thousand mil- 
lion sixpenny pesos, too heavy a burden for a population of four 
million souls! It was a lamentable let-down after years of ostenta- 
tious expenditure on public works, automobiles, aeroplanes, 
palatial hotels, casinos, showy diplomatic representation abroad 
and heavy investment in “the indispensable elements of ade- 
quate national defence ’* The blame must be shared by foreign 
capitalists, especially those of the United States, who have 
played the part cf Mephistopheles to the South American Faust, 
tempting these impressionable people with endless loans till the 
governments seem honestly to have believed that the Fortu- 
natus purse of credit was bottomless. 

In Chile, as m other countries, the crisis has led to un- 
employment, officially and conservatively estimated at 80,000 
workers, the greater number of these being thrown on the 
country from the nitrate zone. As every department of industry 
has been adversely affected, employment of every kind becomes 
increasingly precarious, salary cuts have been accepted, in 
many cases repeatedly, and though the advanced type of social 
legislation has saved the situation temporarily for many, sav- 
ings soon disappear and <he ranks of the unemployed are filled 
daily by new recruits One of the effects of too much State 
intervention in the past ıs now seen ın the general expectation 
that the State must provide a universal panacea, to the preju- 
dice, ın my opinion, of self-reliance and self-help However 
this may be, ıt 1s evident that the conditions brought about 
by the deplorable economic breakdown, interpreted and repre- 
sented by agitators as collapse of the capitalist system, are 
favourable to the propagation of extremist theories among the 
educated as well as the unlettered classes. 
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Public education throughout South America ıs in a state 
of flux. The tree of knowledge wes planted early in colonial 
days by the Jesuits; their peculiar but effective educational 
methods were followed after their expulsion from the Spanish 
dominions, ever more feebly, t1ll the Wars of Independence cast 
everything into the melting-pot. For a century or more two 
ideals have fought for the mastery: that of the State and that 
of the Roman Catholic Church, and their conflicts have pro- 
foundly affected political and social developments In Chile a 
modus vivend: has been arrived at; though the State still 
refuses to recognise as valid the degrees conferred by the Catho- 
lic University ‘To date neither system can claim to have 
produced the perfect citizen postulated by republican legisla- 
tors! In most of the countries of Latin-America the national 
universities are in a lamentable state of deliquescence and fer- 
mentation, without the discipline, self-imposed and based on 
the mutual respect of professors and students, they are little 
more than centres of political agitation and social disorder. 
They have produced great men ın the past, but not of late The 
present generation of students may start civic conflagrations, 
but will never set the Thames on fire ‘The tendency has been 
to turn the State educational establishments into mills for the 
over-production of unwanted professional men, and the cry 
1s ever for autonomy, the rule of the students in which the 
whims of an “ advanced’’ minomty have the force of laws, 
whilst the standards are lowered for obtaining the indispensable 
diplomas without which no South American can hope to obtain 
succulent jobs under government As regards the primary school- 
teachers, both male and female, the proceedings of their confer- 
ences indicate that a hıgh proportion of them may, without 
exaggeration, be classed as communists They count among 
them many men and women of great ability, as a class they 
have suffered much from insecurity of occupation and poor pay, 
and ıt can be understood that at present their position generally 
is far from enviable. 

Out of school, where, it may be said in passing, the teaching 
of South American history creates false perspectives ın the 
appreciation of the relative importance of world events, little 
has been done to check the diffusion of communist propaganda 
im the form of cheap Spanish translations of the dreary 
doctrinaire writings of socialist and bolshevik intellectuals 
Recently a Chilean Minister presented a Public Security Bill 
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ın Congress, a sweeping measure that precipitated a cabinet 
crisis and led to several resignations, his own among them, 
whereupon the measure was withdrawn ‘“‘ for further study ” 
An unscrupulous government might have used it, had ıt passed 
into law, to deszroy every vestige of freedom of expression, and 
its rejection, therefore, must not be interpreted as evidence that 
communuistic 1deas have invaded the highest Government circles. 
So far they have only reached the Senate 

Communism was the bugbear of ex-President Ibañez. It has 
been the fashion for South American diplomats to deny, with 
indignation, that communism exists, or ever has existed 1n their 
countries, forgetful, apparently, of the fact that pre-Spamish 
Peru is the classic example of extreme “‘ state socialism ” and 
that everywhere, even among the flock of Monseñor Guido de 
Ramberga, Bishop of Araucania, the modern Indian is wedded 
to the simple customs of lus forefathers. Senor Ibafiez 
harboured no such illusion, but his warnings were generally 
regarded as scare-mongering designed to justify arbitrary and 
unconstitutional measures of repression. There ıs no reason to 
question his sincerity; for no sooner had he fallen than com- 
munism showed itself to be very much alive and even able to 
put forward two mutually hostile candidates ın the presidential 
election They secured few votes, but this was due in part to 
the presence 1n the field of ex-President Don Arturo Alessandr, 
1dol of the workers and last-moment candidate for the “ left 
‘wing,’”? and to an electioneering manœuvre in which false news 
was citculated to the effect that the ‘“‘ reds” had withdrawn 
from the contest. 

The vitality of the communist party after years of repres- 
sion 1s instructive as 1t shows the futility of the annoying 
restrictions of individual liberty imposed on harmless citizens 
and the negative result of a system of ear-marking, finger-print- 
ing, passporting and deporting pushed to extremes Com- 
mumnist-hunting probably turned a good many disgruntled 
workmen and harassed school-teachers into ‘‘ Marxian- 
Socialists ? as they call themselves at present, and signs are 
not lacking that -he old rule-of-thumb classificat:on of political 
parties 1s quite out of date, since more moderate sections of the 
left wing are now passing resolutions advocating the adoption 
of definitely socialistic programmes. 

At a moment of acute difficulty, communist propaganda im 
the Chilean Navy precip-tated a mutiny ın the fleet and naval 
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bases and ın one trusted regiment of the V alparaiso garrison. 
For the better part of a fortnight the fate of Chile, and probably 
of South America, hung in the balance ‘The threat of bombard- 
ment of the coast towns by the ten fourtesn-inch guns of the 
battleship Latorre (formerly the Canada) was promptly 
countered by an amazingly effective air demonstration, whilst 
the manner in which the country rallied to the support of the 
Government and of Republican institutions showed how mmi- 
nent peril can call people to their senses Peace was restored, 
the Navy reorganised and tke “ Maipo ” regiment disbanded , 
but the trials of the mutineers showed how large a section of 
the population half-heartedly sympathised with the rebels, 
and public opinion urged the President, Sefior Montero, to 
amnesty the few leaders whcse death sentences were commuted 
to terms of imprisonment ‘ Fatty Gonzalez,” clerk to the 
Admiral, a man with an excellent record t:ll he emerged as the 
“Parker ”’ of this Chilean “ Mutiny at the Nore,” though in 
prison on a life sentence, allowed his name to figure as that of 
a candidate for Congress in the communist interest, and the 
number of votes he received should be an eye-opener to people 
who refuse to see what 1s going on under their noses. 

During the last zen or fifteen years, Chile has been imvaded 
by “ big business,” especially in the premier industries, nitrate 
of soda and copper Pressure of compet:tion and the demand 
for efficiency ın methods of producticn led inevitably to 
the “rationalisation ” and centralising of operations in a few 
huge establishments, < policy which means, even in normal 
times, unemployment for thousands of workers ‘The crisis has 
enormously accentuatec the evil, and the victims, and most of 
them poor and illiterate folk, suffer blindly and listen eagerly to 
every accusation that enables them to select some target for 
their resentment. Nor are there lacking among them men with 
the Latin gift of fluent speech to guide these vast forces into 
dangerous channes ‘The seme thing ıs taking place all over 
the continent, at Cerro Pasco, in the oil-fields, ın the sheep- 
ranges of Patagonia, ın the cotton-fields, wherever “ big bust- 
ness ’’ has over-reached itself and been caught in the toils of 
its over-complexity A fantastic dance of millions has hidden 
the deterioration of the human factor. It has been forgotten 
that the wealth cf a country does not consist only in natural 
resources or in budget surpluses, but 12 1ts men and women, 
and that nothing can compensate for the physical and moral 
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ruin of a race resulting from widespread unemployment and 
beggary. ‘‘ Rationalisation ’’? is a great word, but so far we 
have seen it eliminate, in these countries, a class of the popula- 
tion remarkable for specialised intelligence developed in the 
course of generations of miners, smelters, prospectors who have 
degenerated intc humdrum operatives, cogs in the machine that 
has so tragically run dcwn ‘The best of them are disheartened, 
the worse are ripe for any mischief. 

At a time when British manufacturers and business men are 
waking up to the need of recovering lost ground in South 
American markets it is well to take into account, in a cool 
spirit of inquiry that does not preclude warm sympathy, all 
factors, unfavourable as well as favourable to our commercial 
interests At the moment, alas! there are few South American 
markets to conquer; ıt is the day of small things, when the 
Italian retailer alone flourishes, when even Turkish and Syrian 
peddlers are demanding a moratorium! Having sucked dry the 
orange of facile credit, the Latin-American States are nibbling 
the bitter peel. It is ail to the good that they realise the true 
situation, long concealed from the people, and are making praise- 
worthy efforts to balance their budgets by measures of economy 
that necessarily affect import trade Creditor nations will do 
well to adopt a sympathetic and helpful attitude A few poli- 
ticians eager for cheap pcpularity may clamour for debt repudia- 
tion and declaim against ‘‘ foreign economic imperialism ”’ , 
but the best elements ın every country are fully alive to their 
national obligations; they regard default ın payment of the 
service of their foreign cebts with sorrow and indignation and 
they cannot forgive the errors of past dictator1al governments 
that, for the moment, have lowered their prestige in the eyes 
of the world 

Europe and the United States must join forces to help Latin- 
America out of the slough of despond Apart from loftier 
motives, ıt will be to ther- interest to do so A Iittie sympathy 
and practical assistance given readily and tactfully at a time 
when 1t is so badly needed, and when the act implies sacrifice, 
will be well repaid by the lasting friendship of proud and sensi- 
tive people whose golden age is still before them. “ A friend 
im need 1s a friend indeed.” 

Evan HARDEY 


INTO THE STRONGHOLD OF THE 
ASSASSINS. 


OR a number of years I had been greatly interested in 
F the grim and terrible story of the Assassins, and had often 
wished that I could make a pilgrimage to the ruins of 
their chief stronghold, situated on top of the remarkable rock 
of Alamut, ın the heart of the Elburz Mountains in Northern 
Persia It was not until I had been ın Tehran for some time 
that the project of visitmg Alamut became a feasible one, and 
with a couple of comrades and a camera I set out on a journey 
which proved to be fascinating, with the spice of adventure 
The founder of the Assassins was a Persian of Arab extrac- 
tion named Hasan-i-Sabbah, who was born at Ray (the ancient 
Rhages) about the middle of the eleventh century Ap It is 
not easy to form an unbiased cpinion of Hasan-1-Sabbah, since 
practically all our knowledge of him ıs drawn from hostile 
sources, but he must have been a most remarkable man In 
his early youth he was a Muhammadan of zhe sect of the Shi‘ah 
(which is the religion of the greater part of Persia to-day), 
but when he was seventeen he came under the influence of a 
propagandist of the Isma‘ilis, another Muhammadan sect A 
legend that 1s often referred to ıs that the astronomer-poet 
Omar Khayyam, the statesman known as the Nizamu’l-Mulk, 
and Hasan-1-Sabbah were in their youth all students together 
at Nishapur Each made a solemn vow that, should any one 
of the three afterwards achieve success he would assist the 
other two The Nizemw’l-Mulk was the first to succeed, 
becoming the Vizier or chief minister of the Seljuq Sultan 
Arslan, who held sway over much of Persia and part of what 
is now Afghanistan ‘True to his vow. the Nizamu’l-Mulk 
remembered his two ‘friends, granting a pension to Omar 
Khayvam and giving Hasan-1-Sabbah a pest at court Unfortu- 
nately for the legend, the story of the mutual vow cannot bear 
close scrutiny, since it is known that the Nizamu’l-Mulk was 
considerably older thar either Omar Khayyam or Hasan 
There 1s, however, no reason to doubt that Hasan obtained 
a post of some sort at the Seljuq court, which post he afterwards 
had to resign, owing, it ıs said, to his arousing the jealousy 
of the Nizamu’l-Mulk by his rapid progress and by his 
acquiring an undue ınduence over the Sultan. He then made 
his way to Egypt where the Isma‘ilis were the predominant 
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sect, and after spending some years there he returned to Persia, 
still nursing his ill-will towards the Nizamw’l-Mulk It may 
well have been his thirst for revenge on his enemies that gave 
Hasan the idea of founding a militant branch of the Isma‘tlis 
in order to achieve his ends 
By degrees Hasan gained a number of adherents whom he formed 
into a sort of order, graded ın accordance with the degree of initia- 
tion into the Isma‘il doctrine possessed by his followers At the 
same time he obtained possession of numerous mountain fortresses 
in various parts of Persia, the most important of which was Alamut. 
Hasan had not been jong ensconced at Alamut before'he was 
besieged by a force which the Nizamw’l-Mulk, alarmed at the 
rapid growth of his movement, had sent against him. Hasan, 
however, was unperturbed, though his troops were vastly out- 
numbered He knew that Alamut was practically impregnable, 
and he had, moreover, now perfected a terrible weapon for 
destroying his principal foes This weapon consisted of his 
Fida’is (which means literally ‘‘ the self-sacrificing ones ”’), 
who were members of the second grade of his order Though 
these Fida’is were ignorant folk, Hasan had them most care- 
fully trained for their future duties In order to ensure their 
acquiring the requisite degree of determimation and contempt 
of death, Hasan adopted a curious, but very effective procedure 
A vivid and picturesque account of this procedure 1s given by 
Marco Polo, which may well be quoted here + 
He (that is, the Grand Master) has caused a certain valley 
to be enclosed, and has turned it into a garden, the 
largest and most beautiful that ever was seen, filled with 
every variety of fruit In it were erected pavilions and 
palaces the most elegant that can be rmagined . And 
there were runnels too, flowing freely with wine and milk 
and honey and water, and numbers of ladies and of the 
most beautiful damsels in the world, who could play well 
on all manner of instruments, and sang most sweetly, and 
danced in a manner that ıt was charming to behold For 
the Old Man desired to make his people (1e the Fida’is) 
believe that this was actually Paradise So he had fashioned 
it after the description that Mahomet gave cf his Paradise 


And sure enough the Saracens of those parts believed 
that ıt was Paradise! 

For no man was‘ allowed to enter the Garden save those 
whom he intended to be his Ashishin* He kept at his Court 
~“ Ashishin,’”? from which our word “ assassin’ has been derived, 1s a 
corruption of the Arabic word ‘‘ Hashishiyyun ” or “ takers of Hashish ” by 
which term the adherents of Hasan-i-Sabbah and his successors were gene- 

tally referred to by their enemies, 
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a number of the youths of the country, from twelve to twenty 
years of age, such as had a taste for soldiering, and to these 
he used to tell tales about Paradise, just as Mahomet had 
been wont to do, and they beleved in him just as the 
Saracens believe in Mahomet ‘Then he would introduce 
them into his garden, some four or s:x or ten at a time, 
having first made them drink a certain potion (hashish) which 
cast them into a deep sleep, and then causing them to be 
lifted and carried in So when they awoke, they found 
themselves in the Garden a place so charming that they 
deemed it was Paradise in very truth And the ladies and 
damsels dalled with them to their heart’s content . and 
with their own good will they never would have quitted the 
place. 

Now this Prince whom we call the Old One kept his court 
in grand and noble style, and made those simple hill-folk 
about him believe firmly that he was 2 great Prophet And 
when he wanted one of his Ashishin to send away on any 
mission, he would cause that potion to be given to 
one of the youths m the garden, and then had him carried 
into his Palace So when the young inan awoke, he found 
himself ın the Castle, whereat he was not over well pleased 
He was then conducted to the Old Man’s presence, and 
bowed before him with great veneration, as believing himself 
in the presence of a true Prophet ‘The Prince would then 
ask whence he hac come, and he would reply that he had 
come from Paradise! and that was exactly as Mahomet had 
described ıt ın the Law ‘This, of course, gave the others 
who stood by, and those who had not been admitted, the 
greatest desire to enter therein 

So when the Old Man would have any Prince slain, he 
would say to such a youth ‘“‘ Go thou and slay so-and-so; 
and when thou returnest my Angels will bear thee into 
Paradise! ’’ So he caused them to believe, and thus there 
was no order of his that they would not affront any peril 
to execute, for the great desire they had to get back into 
that Paradise of his And in this manner the Old One got 
his people to murder anyone whom he desired to get nd 
of Thus, too, the great dread that he mspired all Princes 
withal, made them become his tributaries 


It 1s clear that, by means of this remarkable system, the Fida’1s 
believed themselves to be assured of Paradise as a reward for 
their exploits, whether they returned alive from their dangerous 
missions or perished in the endeavour to carry them out ‘This 
point serves to explain the extraordinarr courage and absolute 
contempt of death displayed by the Fida’is on so many 
occasions 

To return to the story of the stege of Alamut, Hasan decided 
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to strike, not at the army opposing him, but at his enemy, the 
Nizamu’l-Mulk, the main upholder of the Seljuq power Hasan 
therefore despatched a Fida’1 against him, who, after success- 
fully penetrating the enemy lines, travelled to the town where 
the Nizamu’l-Mulk then was Seizing a favourable oppor- 
tunity, the Fida’i publicly stabbed the aged minister to death 
in a mosque As a result, the whole Seljuq state was thrown 
into confusion, and the siege of Alamut was promptly raised 

Steadily the power of the Assassins grew, and the numbers 
of their victims assumed formidable proportions The same 
ruthless policy was carried on by Hasan’s successors in the 
Grand Mastership, two of the Abbasid Caliphs of Baghdad and 
many persons of lesser note being slain A branch of the 
Order was established in Syria which often came into contact 
—sometimes as foes and sometimes as allies—with the 
Crusaders ‘The great Saladin himself waged war against this 
branch of the Assassins, but after two attempts on his life had 
narrowly failed ke deemed it prudent to form an alliance with 
such dangerous foes 

Soon after the beginning of the thirteenth certury A D , the 
power and prestige of the Persian Assassins somewhat declined 
owing chiefly to dissensions amongst them arising out of the 
orthodox Muhammadan tendencies of one of the Grand Masters 
That they were, however, still very much a power to be 
reckoned with is shown by the fact that when Hulaku Khan, 
the brother of Mangu, zhe Great Khan of the Mongols, set 
out on his eventful campaign against the rulers of Persia and 
the Abbasid Caliphs, he was under strict orders to attack and 
extirpate the Assassins before attempting to proceed farther 
west and attack Baghdad Hulaku and his ferce warriors 
swept into Persia, overcoming all resistance, and besieged and 
took the Assassins’ fortresses one by one Ruknu’d-Din, the 
last Grand Master, was captured and later put to death, and 
finally Alamut itself was taken and destroyed at the beginning 
of AD 1257 The castle of Alamut, after lying in ruins for 
some 300 years, was rebuilt by one of the Safavi rulers of 
Persia, and was used for a time as a prison for princes and 
nobles who had incurred the Shah’s displeasure 

Having prevailed upon two friends (whom I shall call A and 
B) to accompany me to Alamut, we set off one day, together 
with a servant, by car from Tehran to Qazvin, a distance of 
ninety-six miles. There being no road from Qazvin to Alamut, 
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but only a track—and in places an extremely rough and difficult 
one at that—mules were the only possible means of transport 
from here onwards. We started of ın a north-easterly direc- 
tion towards our first objective, the Simiar Pass over the 
Talaqan Mountains, approached across a bare, rather stony 
and forbidding plain gradually rising towards the north When 
we at last reached the <op of the pass, 7,200 feet above sea- 
level, looking back over the way we had come, to the south 
and south-west, we could see the mountains near Aveh, in 
the direction of Hamadan Infinitely the better view, however, 
was in the opposite direction, that is to say towards the north 
and north-east Standing as we did on the watershed dividing 
the Caspian country from the central plateau, we could see 
right across the Shahrud and Alamut valleys, some 4,000 feet 
below us, to a great chain of mountains, from 12,000 to 14,500 
feet in height, running roughly parallel to the Talaqan range, 
and situated some twenty miles farther to the north It was 
on the flank of one of the mountains opposite that Alamut was 
situated. 

A short distance below the top of the pass was the small 
village of Simiar, agreeably situated amid cornfields that had 
to cling at rather an acute angle to the mountain-side After 
the fatigue of the march, the cool night air and the murmur 
of a small stream quickly brought slumber to us, and we passed 
a very comfortable night in the open ‘The next morning we 
descended, by a path as steep as the one we had climbed the 
previous day, the 4,000 feet drop io the Sharud River, finding 
—and eating—some blackberries by the way Having reached 
the river, we followed its left bank upstream for about six miles 
to the point where ıt is joined by the Alamut River The Alamut 
gorge is a mile and a quarter or so in length and the cliffs on 
either side are 150 to 200 feet high As the cliffs fell sheer 
into the river on either side we had no alternative but to mount 
our mules and ascend the river-bed ‘The river was fortunately 
low, being about three feet deep on the average, but even so 
we had more than one anxious moment when our mules stumbled 
or got into rather deeper portions of the bed On emerging 
from the gorge we found a path on the right-hand side, so were 
able to proceed withouz further difficulty We halted for the 
night a few miles upstream near Shakrak, a village about the 
size of Simiar, consisting of the same type of mud brick, flat- 
roofed houses met with on the central plateau of Persia 
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The next day we were up betimes and set off upstream along 
the right bank of the Alamut River Just before reaching the 
next village, named Shuturkhan, we heard a sound of wailing 
and lamentation and soon came upon a sad scene Surrounded 
by weeping relatives were a score or more of young peasants 
all looking very disconsolate On asking what the fuss was 
about, we were informed that the young peasants had just been 
called up for military service by some conscription officials who 
were “combing out” the Alamut district At Shuturkhan 
we were recerved with great coldness, not to say incivility 
Apparently the villagers had mistaken us for the conscription 
officials, and things looked awkward until they discovered their 
error, and then they could hardly do enough for us Having 
learnt that we were bound for Alamut, the Kadkhuda, or head- 
man, himself insisted on acting as our guide to the village 
of Gazar Khan some eight miles distant zo the north, up a 
steep ravine going off more or less at right angles from the 
Alamut River. 

On the way, the headman told us legends regarding Hasan- 
i-Sabbah, the founder of the Assassins and the original builder 
of the fortress of Alamut He also catechised us in the usual 
manner as to our ages, names, nationality, and lastly, of 
course, the reason why we were going to Alamut ‘The headman 
was manifestly incredulous when we said that our only motive 
for making the journey was that of historical interest 
“ Surely,” he said, “ you cannot have come all this long way 
just for that! You must really have come ın order to search 
for the treasure which is said to be buried up there! Others 
have been there before, and they have all tried to find this 
treasure ‘They have done a lot of damage to the runs, but 
they have found nothing ” i 

The track from Shuturkhan to Gazar Khan was very steep 
in places, and we had not been walking more than half an 
hour when we got our first view of the rock of Alamut, jutting 
out from the side of the mountain of the same name Crossing 
the ravine, our friend the headman left us to go off in search 
of the elders of a nearby village, and to find us a guide for 
the ascent of the rock In a few minutes he returned, not 
only with the elders, but also with the conscription officials 
for whom he and the other inhabitants of Shuturkhan had 
at first mistaken us After half an hour of polite conversation, 
we all had a most sumptuous lunch of chicken pilau and bread 
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and cheese, washed down by plenty of tea. We questioned 
the village elders ın regard to the castle of Alamut and the 
whereabouts of the celebrated ‘‘ Garden af the Paradise’ of 
the Assassins, but they could tell us but little of the castle and 
nothing at all of the garden—although, as we said to each 
other, we might, for all we knew, be sitting on its very site 

Beyond Gazar Khan we reached a ravine which was a branch 
of the one we had followed on the way up from Shuturkhan 
Keeping on the side of the ravine opposite to the rock until we had 
actually passed the latter, we crossed over to climb the steep 
side of a neck connecting the mountain to the rock ‘This neck 
joined the rock at a point close to its north-western extremity, 
about 200 feet below the summit On reaching the top of the 
neck, we followed a narrow path running SSE along the 
base of the rock, which was as precipitous as ever and even 
overhung the path in places After trending downwards for 
about 200 yards, we came to a place where the rock face was 
inclined at a slightly easier angle At this point the path 
mounted very steeply in a series of zig-zags the 300 feet or 
so to the top As we came up this path we came upon the 
remains of steps every here and there, but these proved to 
be of very little use; now and again we reached places where 
the path had got so worn away that hands as well as feet had 
to be used, often 1t was only with very great difficulty that 
we could continue on our way by clinging precariously to 
crevices or ledges in the face of the rock; a slip of the foot 
or a lost handhold here would have entailed a plunge to eternity 
into the depths below. 

When we had clambered very nearly to the top, B was 
suddenly overcome with giddiness, and A and I had some 
difficulty ın helping him to climb the rest of the way to the 
summit where he could lie down in safety and recover We 
were all decidedly thankful to reach the top of the rock, which 
we found to be in the form of a ridge -unning approximately 
from NNW. to SSE ‘This ridge was about 400 yards in 
length and was practically level, except for two natural gaps 
which divided it into three sections At its widest the space 
at the top was 35 yards across, and tapered to only a few feet 
at its extremities On each section we found the remains of 
ruined walls and buildings, particularly on the central one. ‘This 
section, which was somewhat longer and considerably wider than 
the other two, had evidently been a sort of citadel, for ıt was 
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protected by strong transverse walls, still in a fair state of preser- 
vation at either end. The top of the south-west face of the rock was 
inclined at an angle of about sixty degrees, and I found, about fifty 
feet down, running parallel with the top of the ridge, the 
remains of a wall or of what might have been a series of 
buttresses designed to give increased width above. We noticed 
several small tunnels and troughs cut into the rock, some of 
which had evidently been used as reservoirs ‘Three of these 
were half full of water at the time of our visit. In one other- 
wise empty trough was a vine which, according to our guide, 
had been planted by Hasan-1-Sabbah himself! 

As we stood on Alamut and looked down the almost sheer face 
of the rock, on every side unclimbable save where we had come 
up, we realised what a tremendously strong place 1t must have 
been ın its time, before the days of gunpowder It seemed, 
indeed, to be an admirable headquarters for the widespread 
organisation of the Assassins The view from the top of the 
rock, 6,200 feet above sea-level, was very fine. To the north 
the mountain of Alamut towered up another 4,000 feet or so 
above us, right at our feet, 900 feet below, were the flat roofs 
of Gazar Khan, with its green plane trees and cornfields. 
To the south-east and south was the depression formed by 
the Alamut River, while joining it farther to the south-west 
was the Shahrud valley Our view was only limited by the 
magnificent mass of the Elburz Mountains to the east and south- 
east and by the lower, but nevertheless imposing, Talaqan range 
to the south. 

As evening was now approaching, we thought it prudent 
to get down from the rock whilst the light was good, and having 
clambered down, luck:ly without accident, to the bed of the 
ravine below the neck, we camped there for the might. It was 
a wonderful night, the moon was at the fuli, and its rays lit 
up the great rock rising sheer above us for hundreds of feet 
The effect was striking in the extreme, for in the soft moonlight 
the crumbling battlements crowning the rock seemed no longer 
to be mere ruins, but once more the strong defences encircling 
Hasan-1-Sabbah and his redoubtable followers. We half- 
expected to see the dim shapes of Fida’is flitting down the 
steep path from the neck bent upon our destruction! But 
sleep soon displaced these fancies, and we knew no more till 
sunrise next day 

LAURENCE LOCKHART 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE SOLO SONG 
AND ITS FIRST SINGERS 


OLO singing must surely have preceded the singing of 
G vote in the mass: a mob of cave-dwellers 1s not likely 

to have broken out spontaneotsly into a melody none of 
them had heard before! And the fabulous antiquity claimed 
for some folk-songs—especially Welsh ones—tends to confirm 
this deduction Nevertheless, the testimony of the rocks, that 
is of Egyptian and Assyrian bas-reliefs, and also of Greek 
paintings on vases, and to some extent of medieval manuscripts 
and tapestries, accentuates the predominant position of instru- 
mental music as compared with vocal, and of choral music as 
compared with that for an individual singer, up till quite recent 
times. Is there an example of a choir or solo singer in either 
the plastic or graphic arts of the earlier periods of the world’s 
history? ‘True, an instrument ıs easy to represent, and the 
voice, being invisible, 13 not, and this may im part account 
for the omission But the same argument does not apply to 
written chronicles yet against sccres of references to instru- 
ments and choral music in the Hebrew scriptures, we have to 
search long for such a cne as Ezekiel’s mistrust of “ the very 
lovely song of one that hath a pleasant voice and can play well 
on an instrument ”’ 

This relative position of the different branches of the art 
naturally finds itself reflected ın h:stories of music ‘There is 
at least one* the index to which does not contain the name 
of a single vocalist as such, while in the text a few lines are 
given to singers out of 465 pages, devoted almost entirely to 
composers and inventors! It is, of course, a matter of opinion 
how far the number ard position of soloists can be deduced 
from the rarity of their appearance ın contemporary chronicles. 
Before the invention of printing, and when there were few who 
could write, only events of great and permanent importance 
would be likely to tempt the scribe As he was almost 
invariably a monk, he naturally gave precedence to the achieve- 
ments of his own order, to whom chiefly we owe musical 
notation, the organ, and counterpoint That Amcebeus received 
an Attic talent (£211) 2very time he sang in public, implies 
a much greater number of veccal soloists, at least ın Greece, 
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than ıt has pleased the scribes to tell us about, especially when 
the architect of the temple of Athena Polias received only a 
drachma (8%d.) a day! Yet when all due allowances have 
been made, a striking contrast remains between the conditions 
obtaining during the greater part of the world’s history, so 
far as we know it, end those of the present day as represented, 
say, by an opera or concert poster For on this as much space 
will be given to the names of the vocal soloists as to those of 
the composer, conductor, chorus and orchestra all put together ; 
and a Prime Minister might envy the prima donna her income! 

When, where, and how did so great a change come about? 
Doubtless much is due to the normal development of folk-song 
But an immense impetus was due to two clearly defined move- 
ments five centuries apart The first was that of those poet- 
musicians, the troubaGours, extending from the eleventh to 
the thirteenth centuries For spontaneity and charm the few 
melodies of theirs which have come down to us compare 
favourably with the first known solo songs of a much later 
period Their work was spread among the muddle class, 
especially in Germany, and brought to the dawn of our second 
movement by the Minresingers and Meistersingers. ‘The last 
and greatest of these was Hans Sachs, who wrote thousands 
of poems, tales and dramatic pieces, and numerous melodies. 
He died in 1576. 

Some twenty years after the death of Sachs one of the most 
rapid and romantic revolutions in the history of art began: 
the time can be fixed to a decade if not a day; the place to a 
single city—nay, to two houses therein'!—and the actors to 
half a dozen known men, For rather longer than the five 
centuries covered by the troubadour and allied movements, men 
had been learning not only to write melodies but to combine 
them—they had evolved the art of counterpoint As a result, 
at the end of the sixteenth century, so Giulio Caccini tells us 
in the preface to an album of songs, solo singing had fallen into 
desuetude Vocal art-music, sacred and secular, was wholly 
choral. masses, motets and anthems; the French chanson, the 
German Lied, the Ikkalan villota and villanella (unaccompanied 
rustic song), and the madrigal, were all set for three or more 
voices. It was at the famous reunions which took place at | 
the houses of Counts Bardi and Corsi in Florence during the 
closing years of the century, and which ultimately led to the 
invention of opera, that the revival of solo singing took place. 
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Vincenzo Galle: (father of the astronomer), who was one 
of the most eminent of this highly distinguished circle, ‘* was 
the first who composed songs for a single voice.” And another 
member of the group, Giulio Caccini, “ın imitation of 
Galilei, but ın a more beautiful and pleasing style, set many 
canzonets and sonnets’ and sang them ‘‘ to a single instru- 
ment, generally the theorbo or lerge lute, played by Bardella.” 
Hence, the first solo singer ın modern times whose name we 
know was Giulio Caccim1. For he not only sang but, we are 
told, was “a great singer,” though still more eminent as a 
musical reformer. How novel the idea of solo singing was 
at the time 1s shown by the title given by Caccini to his album 
of songs, and afterwards applied generally to music of the style 
they represented, Musico Nuovo. 

Another incalculably potent factor in the spreading of solo 
songs was the adoption of the stilo drammatico (recitative for 
a single voice) by the inventors of opera, and the phenomenally 
rapid growth of the musical drama itself. Between 1639 and 
1697 eleven new opera houses were built in Venice alone! Ere 
long these recitatives began to assume the form of definite airs. 
The first work in which this can definitely be traced being 
Francesco Cavalli’s Giasone produced in 1649 And so popular 
did these clearly defined melodies prove that ıt became a rule, 
broken only at the expense of financial failure, that there should 
be at least five in each opera As time went on the tendency 
was to increase the number Writing ın 1789 John Brown, 
the Edinburgh painter, enumezated nine varieties of operatic 
air, one with three subdivisions! Some diversity of type was 
certainly desirable, for the 116 operas written by Remhard 
Keiser about sixty years earli2zr each contained from forty to 
fifty airs! 

It will readily be seen that from a position of comparative 
obscurity the solo singer now became one of the brightest 
stars in the musical firmament, able to demand his or her own 
terms, and often to tyrannise cver manager and composer alike. 
The first woman in modern t:mes famous as a vocalist was a 
contemporary of Caccimi’s, Vittoria Archile1. She was in every 
sense an artist, and Peri greatly valued her commendation of 
his Eurydice. Probably she took part in it, as several ladies 
did, but her doing so is not mentioned. The Italians called 
her ‘‘ Euterpe ” after the goddess of lyric poetry : so perhaps 
her métier was songs such as Caccini wrote. Caccim’s daughter 
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Francesca may claim to be the first woman identified with a 
particular part in an opera: she 1s said to have taken the title 
rôle in Perts Eurydice. Sir Hubert Parry describes her as 
“ one of the most famous singers of modern musical history ”’ 

Nevertheless, apart from chronological order, and judged by 
the enthusiasm he aroused, the honours he received, the fortune 
he amassed, and the professional tours he made, the first great 
singer was undoubtedly Baldassare Ferri, born at Perugia in 
1610, And he 1s the first singer whose class of voice we know 
An accident in boyhcod having arrested the natural change 
to tenor or bass, his voice remained “a beautiful soprano ” 
to the end of his days. It was characterised by “an 
indescribable limpidity combined with the greatest agility and 
facility, and an inexhaustible length of breath.” ‘This made 
him “one of the most extraordinary singers who ever lived ” 
He spent most of his life at the German Court, also visited 
Sweden and England, where he sang the part of Zephyr (the 
gainsaying of this express statement on the sole ground that 
Italan opera did not find a foothold in England till a quarter 
of a century after his death, which took place at Perugia ın 
1680, seems quite inconclusive) Ferri was the first singer 
(not first musician) to be knighted, and to have a medal struck 
and hundreds of sonnets written ın his honour 

Cornelio Galli, born at Lucca in 1630, deserves a brief 
mention in an English journal, for according to contemporaries 
he was not only ‘‘ a great master of the finest manner singing ”’ 
but “the first who introduced it into England’’ He was a 
Gentleman of the Chapel to Queen Catharine ın the time of 
Charles II No details are forthcoming as to his type of voice 

The second vocalist the pitch of whose voice we know, so far 
as I am aware, was Nicolini Grimaldi Laike Ferri he was a 
soprano—afterwards changing to a contralto But in his and 
subsequent cases the preservation of voice was not due to 
accident but to a surgical operation at puberty. It 1s difficult 
to account for so inhuman and barbaric a practice as that of 
making ‘‘ sopranists,’’ as they were called, being so widespread 
and long continued as it was Its practicability 1s said to have 
been known ın 1601; it was rampant in the eighteenth century, 
and extended into the nineteenth, the last sopranist being 
Giovanni B Velutti, who sang in London in 1826 and died in 
1861 Possibly the fabulous success of Ferr1 had something 
to do with it. But two other factors suggest themselves: the 
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first was the strange idea that the natrral voices of men were 
unsuitable for solo singing This was common in Europe in 
the eighteenth century, but wes local in time and place, for 
among the Mexicans ai the time of the Spanish Conquest, bass 
voices were very rare but we are expressly told were ‘‘ valued 
the more highly ın consequence’? ‘The second factor was an 
objection to women appearing on the public stage: they were 
prohibited from doing so by Pope Innocent XI ın the latter 
years of his reign (1667-169:) The result was a double 
anomaly Women’s parts in opera were taken by men (as they 
were in Shakespeare’s plays) and men’s parts were sung in 
a woman’s type of voice. Foz something like a century few 
solo voices were heard on the operatic stage but sopranos and 
contraltos, the artificial voices of the men and natural ones of 
the women being teerd together The chief exceptions are 
to be found in the operas of Lully, which held the stage for 
a century after his death (1627) Burney describes Nicolini 
Grimaldi as “ the arst truly great singer who had ever sung 
in our theatre” Other notable sodranists were Senesino, 
Farinelli and Caffarelli, all cf whom tock part in Handel’s 
operas, and Crescertim1. In several cases the claim was made 
that the preservation of the tresle voice was due to accident 

We have therefore yet to Ciscover the first man known as 
a tenor or bass And the latter appears first Parts for the 
higher and lower voices of men had been written from the 
earliest days of choral music But till the days of Vincenzo 
Galile1 (1533-1595) polyphonic compositions included no solos, 
as our glees, part-songs, aad anttems do now. Yet so 
natural 1s the des:re for solo singing tkat single voice-parts 
from such works were sometimes surg as solos! One of the 
earliest examples of a solo foz a man’s voice of specified pitch 
1s a bass one ın Cavahieri’s La Rappresentazione di Amma e 
dt Corpo, a work produced 11 1600 and regarded as the first 
oratorio. But we do not know who seng ıt Hence the honour 
of being the first singer expressly named as a bass belongs 
to an English clergyman John Gostiing was born about 1650, 
the son of a mercer at East Malling, Kent: he entered St John’s 
College, Cambridge, in 1668, and was sworn a Gentleman of the 
Chapel Royal ten years later, being Gescribed as “‘ a bass from 
Canterbury, Master of Arts’’ He held en honourable position 
in the Church anc was one of the most famous singers of his 
day owing to the volume and compass of his voice. Purcell’s 
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“They that go down to the sea in ships ” was written expressly 
for him ‘This first of known basses died ın 1733. 

The next bass of emmence was Giuseppe Boschi. Handel 
was the first great composer to use the voice extensively for solo 
work, and Boschi sang the solos in four of his operas as well 
as oratorios Perhaps ıt was the notorious roughness of his 
voice and style that led to the lower voice of men being accepted 
only as “a disagreeable necessity’, its possessors were 
termed, almost ironically, Basse chaniante or ‘“‘ singing 
basses’; and writing between 1777 and 1824 Lord Mount- 
Edgcumbe speaks of them as “these new singers.’? They 
would nowadays be called baritone, a voice which Mozart was 
the first to appreciate fully. There ıs a solo for a tenor in 
Keiser’s opera Circe (1734), as probably in many others, but 
ignorance of the singer compels me to name Anton Raaf, born 
near Bonn in 1714, as the first eminent “‘ tenorist’’ Mozart 
speaks of him as his “‘ best and dearest friend”? and wrote the 
part of Idomeneo for him As late as 1786 an Italian tenor, 
Matteo Babbim1, was accepted as primo uomo at a London 
theatre only because no ‘‘ sopranist’’ was available! 

As there seems to be some little doubt as to whether Francesca 
Caccını took the part of Eurydice, Francesca Margharita de 
’Epine may possibly have a just claim to be the first known 
prima donna She sang in England ın 1692, shortly after the 
Pope had closed the stage to women ın Italy, and was the rival 
of Mrs. Tofts in helping to found Italian opera in England 
in 1705. As the Englishwoman was “little inferior to the 
best Italian women ” perhaps the laurels should be divided ! 

Appreciation of the lower voice of womer was as belated as 
was that of men. Probably it was due to the novelty of her 
class of voice that the first known great contralto, Giuseppa 
Grassini (born ın Lombardy in 1773), met with such contra- 
dictory criticisms. Lord Mount-Edgcumbe, never partial to 
innovations, considered that beyond an octave of good notes “‘ her 
voice was a shriek, painful to hear,’’ while De Quincey found 1t 
“ delightful beyond all that he had ever heard.” This was in 
1804 We have only to recall the names of Pisarom, Brambulla, 
Alboni, and Antoinette Sterling, to realise how great a debt 1s 
due to Rossini and his Italian contemporaries, for 1t was they 
who first did justice to the lower voice of women 

CLEMENT ANTROBUS HARRIS. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


THe DEBT CONFERENCE 


T seems likely, almost inevitable, that the business of the 

March Washington conference about the British war debt 

to the United States will resolve itself into one main prob- 
lem: how ıs Mr. Roosevelt to be helped in the difficult task 
that lies before him of breaking the news to Congress that there 
can be no payment by Great Britain on June r5th, nor ever 
again? All the arguments that have passed to and fro across 
the Atlantic ın the past few months are secondary ın interest 
to the dominant fact that the debt, as such, is dead. It ıs dead 
in the sense that its service cannot any longer be met by the 
debtor But debts cannot literally be cancelled, whether by 
remission or by repudiation All that can happen 1s the transfer 
of the liability to other pockets In this case the American tax- 
payer 1s about to suffer what in a far larger degree the British 
taxpayer has suffered since 1915, namely, the payment out of 
his own pocket of the service of political loans made by himself 
The American taxpayer, interpreted by the American Congress, 
is wild at the prospect. He 1s wilder, wild to the degree of 
madness, when he 1s told by Europeans that it 1s all for his own 
good. When a man is about to have his income-tax increased 
there is no argument known to human ingenuity that can be 
made to appeal to him, but no argument could be more light- 
heartedly stupid than to tell him that it ıs all for the best 

There are only two formule that will work in such a case. 
The first ıs the one used by France on December 15th last: we 
will not pay. Faced with such a formula the American Congress 
finds its anger tempered by the consoling mixture of righteous 
indignation ‘The other ıs the offer of a quid pro quo ' remit the 
debt, and we will compensate you by trade concessions and by 
putting our necks again within the noose of the gold standard, 
to the supposed benefit of the United States. For reasons that 
have been unwaveringly propounded by British official spokes- 
men, the second of those alternatives 1s unpractical and cannot 
be entertained. The first is difficult, even from the British 
point of view No businesslike person, therefore, 1s disposed 
to speculate upon the outcome of the next three months’ diplo- 
macy without first conceding that the material on which that 
diplomacy must work ıs a little unpromising 

Yet, as one looks at ıt more closely, one derives a paradoxical 
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comfort from the very badness of the business in hand. It is so 
bad that at least there can be no lingering misconception of the 
facts nor any further beating about the bush On December 
15th last the psychological circumstance was that of a supreme 
muddle The United States had spent a whole year over a 
Presidential election So quaintly unpractical 1s the United 
States Constitution that the result of that election was further 
subject to a four months’ stay of execution, and in the few 
weeks that remained before December 15th to decide a matter- 
of high importance to the United States the newly elected leader 
of American opinion was, so to speak, bound and gagged. The 
collective opinion of the United States had to be interpreted 
by an outgoing President who had just been decisively rejected 
by the United States electorate, and thus declared to be ın- 
competent to interpret that opinion. Moreover, the election had 
been fought partly on Mr. Hoover’s debt policy, which Mr 
Roosevelt’s platform had directly condemned Logically, Mr 
Roosevelt was voted by the citizens of the United States to be 
right and Mr Hoover wrong; yet 1t was Mr Hoover who, on 
behalf of those citizens, conducted the critical negotiations. 
Could political muddle go farther? It could, and did. ‘The 
British Government, having stated 1ts opinion that a December 
payment would be disastrous to all parties alike, proceeded to 
make that payment The payment was made with the specific 
British qualification that ıt was to be regarded as an abnormal 
payment, the payment was accepted with tke specific American 
qualification that 1t was to be regarded as a normal payment. In 
no single particular did reason or plain sense prevail 
Thereafter all eyes turned to March ath, 1933 Nothing 
further, ıt was commonly imagined, could be done until Mr 
Roosevelt officially entered the White House. Time, however, 
and the tides moved on without regard to the arbitrary 
schedules of the United States Constitution Mr Roosevelt on 
January 19th—six weeks ın advance of the prescribed schedule 
—arrived ın Washington to seek out Mr Hoover, Mr. Stimson 
and Mr Mills. He did not conceal his anxiety about the indirect 
consequences of 2 non-settlement with Great Britain On that 
very same day, as ıf by superhuman design, the Preparatory 
Commission of Experts for the World Economic and Monetary 
Conference completed 1ts work of drawing up the agenda for the 
Conference, and mcorporated ın its report the opinion that fail- 
ing a settlement the question of war debts remained “an in- 
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superable barrier to economic and financial reconstruction ”’ 
Within twenty-four hours of Mr Roosevelt’s arrival in Wash- 
ington an official statement was issued from the White House 
(January 20th) which contained this passage- ‘‘ The British 
Government has asked for a discussion of the debts. The ın- 
coming Administration will be glad to receive their representa- 
tive early ın March for this purpose It 1s, of course, necessary 
to discuss at the same time the world economic problems in 
which the United States and Great Britain are mutually inter- 
ested, and therefore that representatives should also be sent to 
discuss ways and means for -mproving the world situation ”’ 
The first sentence referred, not to any new step that had been 
taken, but to the old request made by the British Government 
in the course of the December exchanges On the face of the 
matter it looked as 1f Mr Roosevelt would like Mr MacDonald 
to go by himself alone to discuss the debt, and a further, bigger 
and separate delegation to discuss trade and the gold standard 
for the word ‘‘ representative ’’ ın the singular in the one line 
and “ representatives ” ın the plural in the other could hardly 
have been accidental. 

The effect of such an invitation was the more confusing 
because ‘‘ world economic problems ’”’ could not adequately be 
discussed by the United States and Great Britain without refer- 
ence to the other participants ın the world conference It was 
not surprising that during the following few days the American 
and the British Press devoted much space to speculative guesses 
as to what Mr Roosevelt really did mean Mr Roosevelt him- 
self then intervened by explaining to newspaper correspondents 
that the equivocal nature of the invitation had been due to the 
probability that the world ccnference could not take place till 
July, that some understanding with Great Britain would be 
necessary before June 15th; and that such understanding could 
not be confined to the question of the debt, but must embrace 
some sort of temporary or permanent arrangement with Great 
Britain about tarrffs and gold 

The humours of high diplomacy seem seldom to be appre- 
ciated by those who are responsible for them. In the present 
instance, outside the bounds of the practising diplomatists, some 
sense of pleasantry was excited by the gesture of the United 
States in confining her willingness to discuss the debt to those 
debtors who had paid the December instalment. As a reward 
for virtue, that gesture had its merry side. A French wit put 
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it thus: “ Ah, well, we for our part do not pay, so there is 
no concession that the United States could offer us. Only those 
who paid in December and might even pay in June can be 
offered most-favoured concessions.’’ 

The interesting fact, however, was that before the end of 
January the British and American spokesmen, on American 
initiative, were again exchanging argument On January 24th, 
Mr Neville Chamberlain was the guest of the Leeds Chamber 
of Commerce at their annual dinner. He made a long statement 
about the debt, in which the essential point was expressed in 
one short, firm passage Short as ıt was, ıt gave what one must 
assume to be the complete clue to the policy that will guide the 
British delegation ın Washington this month. It ran thus: 
“Our point of view is well known, for iz has been consistently 
held by successive Governments since the war We believe that 
the total cancellation of war debts and reparations would be the 
best thing that could happen to the world as a whole, but, if 
that 1s going farther than American opinion is yet prepared to 
accept, we shall giadly discuss with our American friends, 
whenever they are ready to receive our representatives, the 
lines on which an agreement can be reached, bearing in mind 
two things which seem to us essential—first, that the settlement 
to be reached must be a final settlement; and, secondly, that ıt 
must be one which will not involve the resumption of the claim 
on Germany for reparations, which it was the object of the 
Lausanne settlement last year to end. For the Lausanne settle- 
ment 1s the one substantial advance made during the last few 
years in the troubled history of Europe ” 

Finesse ın the spoken word is one of the undisputed qualities 
of the expert politician Mr. Chamberlain used 150 words to 
convey in an agreeable periphrase the simple intimation that 
Great Britain would not pay in June: for 1f the Lausanne Con- 
vention was to be saved, and if Germany was not to be called 
on for a resumption of reparation payment, it followed in the 
simplest sequence thet Great Britain would have to refrain from 
paying anything more on account of the political war debt to the 
United States 

The British answer to the American invitation of January 
2oth was handed to Mr Stimson by Sir Ronald Lindsay on 
January 25th It expressed His Mayesty’s Government’s plea- 
sure ın accepting the invitation to send “a representative or 
representatives ’’? zo Washington ‘‘as soon as possible after 
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March 4th ” to discuss the question of the debt, and went on to 
explain that His Majesty’s Government would be glad “ to 
exchange views with Mr Roosevelt on cther world economic 
problems ın which the two Governments are interested.’’ 
But it went on to make this qualification: ‘“‘ Decisions on ques- 
tions which will form the agenda of the World Economic Con- 
ference and in which many other States are concerned naturally 
cannot be reached before discussions have taken place at the 
Conference between all the States represented there ”’ 

The invitation had therefore been given and accepted but he 
would be a clever man who could say whaz the invitation or its 
acceptance precisely involved 

Suddenly, at the end of January, the diplomatists began to 
manifest the sort of concern one might reasonably have expected 
them to manifest several months before On January 27th 
Sir Ronald Lindsay informed Mr. Stimson that he had been 
summoned to London, and would sail on January 31st, for con- 
sultation about American opinion on the debt. The curious 
situation at that moment prevailing was that nothing was known 
by anybody about Mr. Roosevelt’s personal inclinations. All 
that was known derived from the statements he had made last 
summer ın the course of the Presidential election, when it was 
easy enough for him to expound his views. He declared on 
July 30th last that ‘‘ the Republican position has been the 
absurd one of demanding payment, and at the same time of 
making payment impossible ’’? In that same speech he advocated 
the payment of debts owed to the United States (even though 
inconsistently he observed that the soluticn of the debt problem 
had “ been brought immeasurably nearer by the recent results 
at Lausanne ’’), but stipulated that the United States tariffs 
be lowered to enable the payment to be mede He elaborated his 
argument on September 29th when he saic ° ‘ Billions of dollars 
of debts are due to this country from abroad If the debtor 
nations cannot export goods and services, they must try to 
pay in gold. We started such a drain on the gold reserves of 
the principal commercial countries as to force practically all of 
them off the gold standard . . I say to you 1m all earnestness 
and sincerity that unless and until this process is reversed 
throughout the world there is no hope for full economic recovery 
or for true prosperity in the United States ” 

It was easy enough for him to speak thus when his object was 
simply to make as much electoral capital as possible foz himself 
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out of Mr Hoover’s failures It became a totally different matter 
when he was faced with the necessity of persuading Congress to 
act in the manner which he thought expedient Like Mr Wood- 
row Wilson before him, Mr Roosevelt in one sense was help- 
less , for “ the United States President proposes, but the United 
States Congress disposes ”’ 

On January 27th, Mr Stimson telephoned to Mr Roosevelt, 
who was staying at Warm Springs, Georgia, the information he 
had just been given by Sir Ronald Lindsay Mr Roosevelt, 
thinking no doubt that Sir Ronald, if he was to interpret to 
the British Cabinet the sort of attitude that was to be expected 
from the American side in March, ought himself to know some- 
thing about it, promptly invited him to Warm Springs for the 
week-end Mr Roosevelt himself put it, ın a public statement, 
in this way: “ As Sir Ronald is an old friend of mine, I sug- 
gested he might lıke to come down here before he sailed? ‘The 
result was that Sir Ronald flew on January 28th to Atlanta and 
drove by car that same night to Warm Springs. He conversed 
with Mr Roosevelt for four hours on January 29th—‘ concern- 
ing, tentatively, the arrangements for the coming meetings ın 
Washington,’’ according to an official statement issued there- 
after—returned to Washington on January 30th, sailed from 
New York on January 31st and arrived in London on February 
6th 

While he was on the high seas (February rst) Mr Chamber- 
lain in London convoked a meeting of American newspaper 
correspondents and gave to them, if one ıs to judge by the 
impressions they received and expressed in their telegrams of 
the following day, some strikingly dry facts for their guidance 
He told them thet Great Britain had no intention of ‘‘ bargain- 
ing ”? with the United States, for the problem and the issues at 
stake were of ccmmon concern to both countries, that Great 
Britain had no intention, indeed could not, return to the gold 
standard until the debt problem had been finally settled, tariffs 
lowered, the British trade balance restored and the gold standard 
made workable by the action of those countries which mainly 
held the gold, he rebutted the charge that the British departure 
from gold had depressed gold prices, and affirmed on the contrary 
that it had steadied the previously falling gold prices, he ex- 
pressed a British willingness to discuss reciprocal tariff conces- 
sions with the United States, for such concessions might be 
wholly conformable with the Ottawa agreements; and finally, 
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while subscribing to the opinion that ın the next few weeks 
some tangible results might well be achieved at Geneva in the 
matter of disarmament, he refused to accept the American con- 
tention that there was any relationship between disarmament 
and debts. 

There was no sentiment ın what he said Sentiment in the 
long run follows the facts One of the interesting facts was 
that the American budget deficit in February was increasing at 
the rate of $5,000,000 (say £1,000,000 ın gold) a day, and that 
therefore the British debt payment of last December did no more 
than counter the accruing deficit of less than three weeks What 
good was that to the United States? When Mr Roosevelt was 
talking to Sir Ronald Lindsay on Jaruary 29th he knew that the 
deficit ın the United States budget had already reached the fan- 
tastic figure of $1,200,000,000 (say £240,000,000 at par). But 
neither Mr Roosevelt’s ‘‘ reaction ” to that appalling fact, nor 
the patient argument contained ın the British Government’s 
Note of December 1st, 1932, were of any practical value for 
remedial purposes What only mattered was the opinion of 
Congressmen, who had not as yet shown any appreciation of 
the real problem that faced them ‘Their concern was still con- 
centrated upon the narrow interests of the American taxpayer 
A good motive’ but was it sound? They, for the most part, 
therefore, were still blindly ensconced ın the delusion that they 
could enforce payment, and that such payment was right and 
good Mr Chamberlain’s reiterated exposition of the simple, 
proved and palpable fact that the Umited States had no alter- 
natives except those of enforcing upon their debtors a formal 
default or of accepting a ‘‘ revision’ on the Lausanne model, 
had not yet made any impression upon the members of Con- 
gress Mr Robinson of Arkansas, -t 1s true, exemplified a small 
minority who had now reached the poiat of facing the vague 
possibility of a ‘revision of policies’’?; but the majority 
applauded Mr. Johnson of California, and Mr Howell of 
Nebraska, when in the Senate, on January 25th, they roundly 
demanded that there be no concessions whatever, and fortified 
their own indignation by recalling what they represented to be 
the fact that the United States had already been generous to the 
limit of endurance, and the beneficiaries of that generosity un- 
grateful to the limit of boorishness. 

At this moment on paper ıt looks as 1f the world ıs dependent 
on the United States Congress, and that the United States Con- 
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gress shows little grasp of the reality: of the truth that the 
service of the debts 1s of negligible concern to the United States 
by contrast with the benefits that would follow a revival of the 
world’s trade. That trade revival has been delayed precisely 
by the continuance of the debt service It looks as 1f an expres- 
sion of sympathy with the point of view of Congressmen may 
do almost as much harm as the frankest criticism Criticism 
inflames and blinds them Sympathy encourages them ın their 
present obduracy Which is worse? 

But on‘a closer view :s it really the case that the world 1s 
dependent on the Congress of the United States? No student of 
history, especially of post-war history, can believe that political 
shortsightedness in any country can indefinitely hold up the 
march of human affairs. It 1s easy to attach too detailed a 
value to historical analogy, and it 1s now established that those 
who before December 15th, 1932, relied upon the analogy of the 
Lausanne Conference of 1932 and assumed that the European 
debts to the Umited States had already died as natural a death 
as the German debts to “ Allied’? Europe were wrong: but 
they were wrong only in point of time and only because they 
forgot their British Government The British Government ın 
December paid again, and was not paid, as had so often happened 
before But even the British Government sooner or later reaches 
the end of its tether If Mr. Neville Chamberlain be taken as a 
guide to the decided policy of His Majesty’s Government ın the 
matter of the debt—and ıs ıt not reasonable so to take him ?— 
it ıs clear that His Majesty’s Government will not, on June 
15th, 1933, do what it did on December 15th, 1932. 

It would surprise the grimmest sceptic 1f His Mayesty’s 
Government did really again pay to the Bank of England a sum 
of £29,500,000 to buy £19,500,000 of gold wherewith to humour 
the unpractical temper of the United States Congress But 
whether so unexpected an absurdity be again repeated or 
attempted, or whether common sense be given its head, the 
world will in either case continue to wag. ‘Those who applied 
the Lausanne analogy to the case of the United States were 
clearly right, even if no one could foretell the precise moment 
when they would be proved to be right. 

As if to comfort them in their faith, the staple analogy of 
the Baring crisis again thrusts itself upon their attention <A 
Kafhr boom raged in London and in Johannesburg as these 
lines were written. The Kaffir boom of 1895 was one of the last 
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phases of the greatest slump the world had known before 1929 
The Kaffir boom of 1933 may well be one of the last phases of 
the present slump. The Congress of the United States cannot 
hold back the next boom any more than the politicians of the 
nineties could hold back the boom that followed, and was pro- 
duced by, the Baring slump, even though the politicians of the 
eighteen-nineties did no more to help on that boom than the 
politicians of the nineteen-thirties have done to help on the 
boom now due. It seems to be a fair attitude of mind, there- 
fore, to regard the coming spectacle of the United States Con- 
gress, when faced with the accomplished fact of the debts that 
are dead, as a matter more of dramatic interest than of despair 
How many men in their hearts believe that ın 1934 any payment 
whatsoever will be made across the exchanges on account of 
war debts? And if these debts be ın fac: dead or moribund, is 
the credit due to any politician? Of course not. These comic 
debts were the original work of the politicians. They have been 
demolished not by the politicians, but by natural causes assert- 
ing themselves ın spite of the politicians. The members of the 
United States Congress merely happen to be the politicians of 
the last ditch: but they do not differ in their effect from the 
politicians of any other country, with perhaps one exception, 
who made the Great War and its financial aftermath. 

The single exception ıs surely proved by the fact that the 
Balfour Note was written and sent abroad in 1922. The proof 
of the general case is surely established by the history of the 
Lausanne Conference No practical person believes that that 
conference could even have been held had not the German 
reparation payments already ceased to be made, and had not 
the French politicians, who, at any rate, are realistic enough 
when ıt comes to the recognition of esteblished facts, resigned 
themselves to the certainty that the payments would never be 
resumed. The Lausanne Convention, therefore, was the result 
of an already established state of affairs, not of political wisdom. 
When, on January 24th, Mr. Neville Chemberlain affirmed the 
necessity of safeguarding that Convention he was affirming the 
necessity of safeguarding something that no power on earth 
could jeopardise: for ıt ıs what the Americans call a “ fair 
guess’? that Germany will never again pay reparation, what- 
ever befall. 

It follows that the decisive event in Europe was the mora- 
tor1um which, in the first instance, suspended the payment. If 
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that event had not been precipitated by Mr Hoover ın the sum- 
` mer of 1932, ıt would have been precipitated by some other 
agency : but ıt was Mr Hoover who did it Mr. Hoover, there- 
fore, as he leaves the White House on March 4th will, at any 
rate, leave behind him in his record of achievement the clue 
to the remaining part o- the business to be done in this matter 
of the debts. namely at all costs, whether by moratorium or 
otherwise, to let June 15th pass without payment across the 
Atlantic. Once that achievement can be chronicled, the rest will 
follow inevitably, as the Lausanne Convention inevitably 
followed the Hoover Moratorium 


THE ADVENT OF HERR HITLER 


The political uncertainty widely characteristic of contempo- 
rary Europe was illustrated by what took place in Germany 
after the turn of the year When, on December rsth last, 
General von Sckleicher broadcast his initial statement of policy 
(see CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, February 1933, pp 233-40) ıt was 
the general opinion of experienced German students of affairs 
that the ‘‘ social?’ General, who was attempting to cultivate the 
goodwill of both the Left and the Right, was likely to succeed 
in giving to Germany that atmosphere of political quiet that was 
necessary 1f the better economic tendency was to be still further 
strengthened ‘They were soon proved to be wrong General von 
Schleicher’s Chancellorship goes down to history as the shortest 
since the Republic was founded 

Up to the very end of the year there were no open signs that 
the new Chancellor was in danger ‘The Pres:dential Decree of 
December 20th, which abrogated most of the provocative von 
Papen restrictions upon the freedom of the Press and of public 
meeting, and substituted penalties only for offences of a clearly 
treasonable kind, and the release on the following day of some 
15,000 political prisoners by virtue of the Amnesty Act passed 
by the Reichstag on December oth, seemed to have had a calming 
effect upon the German people ‘The first hint that disruptive 
forces were at work was given on January 4th, when Herr von 
Papen met Herr Hitler at the Cologne house of Baron Schroeder. 
That interview caused some confusion 1n the public mind, for 
the memory was still fresh of the bitterness that characterised 
the relations of the two men during the von Papen Chancellor- 
ship. The sense of excitement now produced was not lessened 
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by the explanations offered on January 5th by the protagonists. 
Herr von Papen explained that the meeting had not been directed 
against General von Schleicher, but had been concerned ‘‘ exclu- 
sively with the problem of bringing the Nazis into a Government 
of National Concentration.” Somewhat inconsistently Herr 
Hitler’s organ Volkischer Beobachter said that the interview 
had been sought by Herr von Papen for the purpose of explain- 
ing the events preceding his own fall in November. Later the 
two men decided to agree in a public statement that they had 
discussed ‘‘ the formation of a great unrted national front ”’ 
During the following few days a whole series of further myste- 
tious meetings took place Herr vcn Papen, on January oth, 
interviewed General von Schleicher, and an official statement 
was thereafter issued to assert that no differences divided them 
Next, both the President and General von Schleicher inter- 
viewed, not Herr Hitler, but Herr Szrasser, the chief lieutenant 
of the Nazi leader, but Herr Strasser had been ‘‘ on leave ” 
for three weeks and had not been in contact with his party. 
And then suddenly two more Nazı leaders, Captain Rohm and 
Count Helldorf, went on leave. On January 14th the Chancellor 
interviewed Herr Hugenberg, the leader of the Nationalist party, 
who next had an audience with the President. 

There followed a fortnight ın which physical violence between 
Nazis and Communists and between both and the police side- 
tracked public interest from what was happening in the Wilhelm- 
strasse. On January 28th, General von Schleicher, who now 
knew that he could not count upon a Reichstag majority, sought 
from the President the power to dissolve the Reichstag ‘The 
request being refused, the Cabinet resigned, having survived for 
only fifty-four days President von Hindenburg entrusted Herr 
von Papen with the task of conducting negotiations with the 
rival parties, the result of his work being that on January 30th 
the President appointed Herr Hitler to be Chancellor The 
Cabinet he formed contained two old names, Baron von Neurath 
(Foreign Affairs) and Count Schwerin von Krosigk (Finance), 
who gave some sort of respectability and solidity to it, but the 
three cardinal names in the list were Herr Hitler himself as 
Chancellor, Herr von Papen as Vice-Chancellor and as Reich 
Commissioner for Prussia, and Herr Hugenberg, the big ındus- 
trialist and anti-British propagandist, as Minister for Economic 
Affairs and Agriculture and as ‘“‘ Crisis Minister’? In effect 
they were a triumvirate. The new Government at once dissolved 
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the Reichstag without appearing befor it, and decreed new 
elections for March _ sth. 

Herr Hitler made speeches ın his normally emotional strain 
without giving any precise indication of the policy he would 
adopt if successful at the election He wore his Nazi uniform, 
He suppressed newspapers. His gunmen increased their toll of 
murder in the streets. A great meeting was held in the Sport- 
palast on February Ioth, at which Herr Hitler’s almost 
hysterical rhetoric, relayed by loud-speakers to ten crowded 
squares in Berlin, contrived to inflame, without enlightening, 
his frenzied disciples. The only definite thing he said was, ‘“‘ We 
will not le and we will not swindle.” Pzobably Herr Hitler 
himself felt a little ın the dark about his policy and prospects. 
Before the election took place ıt was impessible for him to know 
whether he was Chancellor in anything but ın name. Herr von 
Papen and Herr von Hugenberg were at least equal members 
of the triumvirate ; and President von Hirdeaturg had as strong 
a hold over the Cabinet as Herr Hitler himself Whether Ger- 
many is to be placed at the mercy of Herr Hitler cannot be 
known till after March sth; and even atter March 5th, what- 
ever the election produce, he will be a rash man who takes much 
for granted. 

GEORGE GLASGOW 

February 15th, 1933. 
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PSYCHO-ANALYSIS AND CRIME * 


The old question of punishment for crime, the way of making 
the punishment fit the crime, ıs raised again in Miss Pall- 
thorpe’s heart-breaking book. Dr. Hamblen Smith says in 
his preface : 


Dr Pailthorpe, after obtaining her medical qualtfications, 
had an unusually wide experience ın various parts of the 
world She developed an interest ın social problems, and 
especially ın those connected with penal and reformatory 
institutions From this she was led to the study of modern 
psychology, realising that ıt ıs only by the study of human 
motives, conscious and unconscious, that a solution of the 
problems of delinquency can be obtained Wath the consent 
of the Home Office authorities, she commenced her direct 
study of the woman offender by working with me, and under 
my direction, at HM Prison, Birmingham, for some six 
months of 1922-3 Duiing this time I was greatly impressed 
with the qualities she possessed for dealing with the wok 
of her choice But the number of women offenders in the 
district 1s comperatively small Dr Pazlthorpe, therefore, 
obtained the leave of the Home Office to transfer her 
activities to Holloway Prison At the same time she obtained 
a grant from the Medical Research Council to defray the 
expenses of the research for five years Later, she extended 
her work to certain reformatory institutions 
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The cases which she relates ın detail are as sad as sad can 
be and it well may be that Dr Pailthorpe by great womanly 
sympathy has eased and brought to a more hopeful and moral 
level what she would call her patients But her methods are 
her own methods, the methods of a skilled physician coupled 
with extraordinary kindliness, sympathy and acute apprecia- 
tion of the circumstances which had brought the unhappy 
young women 1ato contact with the law or with homes of 
various kinds Unhappily Dr Pailthorpe attributes her 
personal powers of help to the Freudian system of psycho- 
analysis, which has many dangerous attributes. 

Dr Pailthorpe would probably recognise that the subject of 
crime has been more closely investigated in Italy than in any 
other country. Since the days of Cesar Beccaria (1738-94)— 
a great specialist who from the actual study of the dreadful 
prisons of earlier Italy advocated the improvement of the 
criminal classes and ergued rightly that ‘‘ penalties that go 
beyond the preservation of the requiremenis of public safety 
are of their nature unjust ’’—to the days of Cesare Lombroso 
(1836-1909), Dr. Raffaele Garofalo, Dr Enrico Ferri and others, 
the problem has been fought over The school of Lombroso and 
his successors—the Positive school—meant the end of personal 
responsibility, brt that theory was rejected last year, and the 
new and admirable Itahan Penal Codes emphasised once and for 
always the personal responsibility of the individual for wrong- 
doing, while the principle of supervision and precautionary 
measures applies to professional criminals, habitual drunkards, 
persons mentaliy infirm and dangerous minors, and will be of great 
use against the inveption and ın the prevention of serious crime. 

Now Dr. Pailthorpe belongs to the Positive school She says 
definitely that offenders ‘‘ should be regarded not as ‘ male- 
factors’ but as sick persons and treated as such.” She 
believes that all crime is a disease and would replace prisons 
and reformative institutions by hospitals and research and 
therapeutic clinics She says that 

this change af attitude towards the prisoner will mean a very 
great thing to the prisoner herself. The will to cure 1s a 
more kindly and humane thing than the wish to punish, 


also 1t 1s far more consistent with our aims towards what 
we call civilisation. 


Dr. Pailthorpe’s outlock towards social affairs seems blunted 
No one wishes to punish and everyone 1s anxious to cure the 
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criminal. The amelioration of prison conditions shows thus. 
Retributive punishment ıs a dead thing We make every effort 
to ameliorate as far as possible the lct of the criminal and we 
fully admit Beccaria’s argument that penalties must not go 
beyond the requirements of public safety The Freudian 
analysis with its sex complex has not taken hold of British 
thought We believe ın personal responsibility, and that belief 
goes a great way beyond the matter o? imprisonment for crime. 
Once we abandon the doctrine of personal responsibility the 
whole texture of life as the Englishman sees it, a texture which 
has brought us through unnumbered national crises, will 
vanish The doctrine of ‘‘ uncontrollable ımpulse ”? has been 
rejected not only by the legal profession but by the greater 
part of the medical profession in England. 

Dr. Pailthorpe’s experience ıs limited to a class of female 
offenders who in many cases are related to sexual wrongdoing 
with the result that the theories of Freud have become specially 
impressed on her mind. Dr Pailthorpe’s statement that 
““Money 1s closely connected with baby or babies in the 
unconscious ”? 1s an instance of this curious psycho-analysis 
She believes that religious efforts at reformation are bound to 
be fruitless ‘‘ so long as scientific mental treatment 1s ignored 
and the punishment motif remains.” She adds : 


Difficulties in the way of any kind of advance are due, 
I believe, not so much to public opinion, as to this religious 
and ‘‘ moral ”? attitude which rules, or appears to rule both 
Prisons and Preventive Homes It may be that this does 
not represent the Church’s more generous outlook of to-day, 
but it has come to be a condition tacitly accepted and rarely 
questioned 


The “scientific mental treatment’? which Dr Pailthorpe 
recommends 1s the Freudian psycho-analysis, and frankly that 
analysis may be very dangerous. She states that ‘‘ the 
application of psycho-analysis ıs impossible so long as the 
subject 1s ın prison.’ Dr Pailthorpe 1s not competent to advise 
on the male cases which occur in great numbers and to which 
no sexual motive can be assigned. Her special cases deal 
entirely with a special type of female offenders and she presses 
the method of analysis by interview too far. Cross-examination, 
however kindly undertaken, might have the most serious effect 
on the mind of the offender 

Dr. Pailthorpe’s cases are drawn for the most part from 
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offenders educated m the elementary schools, and she comes to 
the extraordinary conclusion that character-training ‘‘ 1s not part 
‘of the curriculum 12 elementary schools’’ ‘That ıs an absolute 
misapprehension of the position Chavzacter-training and rel- 
gious training 1s an essential part of our English primary 
school system and the “‘ difficult? chid has the most careful 
attention. This error in a vital matter of fact seriously detracts 
from the value of Dr. Pailthorpe’s book Moreover, her substi- 
tutes for prison, segregation or (in passive cases) permanent 
outside supervision, wculd be for the most part a difference in 
name only, wale the suggestion of sterilisation would never 
meet the wishes of the British electorate The children of many 
offenders against the law are adm:rable citizens. 


J. E.G pw M. 


* * * 


PAUL SABATIER: A LAST GLEANING.* 


The appearance, posthumously, of the definitive edition of 
M Paul Sabatier’s famous Vie de S. Francois d’Assise, which 
was noticed some months back ın this REVIEW, has now been 
followed by a volume of studies, hitherto (with one or two excep- 
tions) unpublished, mainly destined for that edition. Its editor, 
M Arnold Goffin, was entrusted by Madame Sabatier with the 
task of selection and arrangement, and, by his admirable fulfil- 
ment of it, has increased the debt already owing to him from 
students of St Francis and of M Sabatie-—the two names 
associate themselves inevitably. 

While lamenting that the magnum opus which was to have 
crowned the French savant’s devoted research of forty years 
could not receive his final touches, we may yet rejoice that 
the material he left was so extensive, and, in parts, so ready 
for the press, as to enable us to see the line that would have been 
followed on various questions, and the chief additions that 
would have enriched the new Life. ‘These are contained ın 
Parts I and II of the present book and in Part IV, which 
consists of forty-two “ sections °? dealing with incidents in 
the Saint’s life, or his characteristics: some at once arouse 
interest, eg the Umbrian miheu; the mysticism of St. 
Francis; his attitude towards the science of his day; his 
insistence on poverty, his intimate acquaintance with Holy 


* Etudes Inédites sur S François d’Assise Par Paul Sabatter 
Editées par Arnold Gofir (Labrairıe Fischbacher, Paris 1932 Francs 40) 
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Scripture (the lifelong guide of his acuons) and the liturgical 
Offices Part III gives the first erght lectures (out of a proposed 
course of thirty) delivered by M Sabatier at the University 
of Strasbourg in 1924-5, and notes for the four to follow. Part V 
consists of notes on tie biographical scurces, more particularly 
Celano, the Speculum Perfectioms, and Sacrum Commercium. 
M. Sabatier here reaffirms his conclusions, which are familar 
to all Franciscan students and which are shared, ın so far as 
they champion the high value of the “ Leonine writings,” by 
many who are unable to accept the date (1227) for the com- 
pleted Speculum to which he still adheres (p 332 But on 
pp 381-2, alluding to recently-discovered Leonine MSS , he 
admits that the original version may have been altered and 
enlarged). He lays stress on the sipreme importance of St 
Francis’ own writings as a touchstone by which to test those 
of his biographers, and claims that “eo’s are thus vindicated. 
Some critics may object, as they have done in the past, that 
the picture here repainted of the years following St Francis’ 
abdication as Munister-General (1277-23) ıs too tragic and 
emotional, too much coloured by hostility to Cardinal Ugolino and 
Elias. The language sometimes, whether about the Founder’s 
“ martyrdom,” or about the Cardina! as Pope (eg “ esprit de 
calcul mesquin,” p 15, cf p 45) certairly appears overstrained. 
Turning from controversial points, English readers especially 
will enjoy the glowing description (p> 77-9) of the memorable 
day at Canterbury, September roth, 1924, which celebrated 
the seven-hundredth anniversary of the Coming of the Friars 
Minor: it was the last occasion on which M. Sabatier visited 
England, and many will never forget the assembly gathered to 
hear him in the Cathedral, and his beautiful voice paying 
eloquent tribute to his beloved Saint E.G. S 


* * * 


HILDEBRAND.* 


Hildebrandine Essays, by Professor J P Whitney, contains 
five articles devoted to the study of Pone Gregory VII and of the 
age in which he lived. During the last generation, continual 
inquiry into, and analysis of, contemporary sources have modified 
to a large extent the traditional view cf Sildebrand’s standpoint 
in the great contest between Empire anc Papacy. In this short 
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but learned volume, Professor Whitney has utilised the con- 
clusions of modern research and has drawn a more accurate 
picture of the Hildebrandine ideal It ıs hardly necessary to 
emphasise the value of this work to the student of medieval 
history. 

It 1s now generally accepted that the influence of Hildebrand 
upon papal policy after the accession of Leo IX ın 1049 has been 
largely oversteted During his stay in Germany with Gregory 
VI, Hildebrand had been greatly influenced by the monastic 
revival It was therefore only natural that, as an official of the 
papal court, he should further the reforming zeal of the Papacy. 
But, as Professor Whitney points out, 

It would be wrong to suppose that he was the leading 
figure at the Roman Court Gregorv’s own expressions about 
his predecessors forbid us to see hım as the director of their 
policies he withstood Leo IX in the interests of Cologne, 
he speaks of Alexander II as having been ‘‘ led by fraud 
or deceit’’ to give a ‘‘ privilege egainst the ordinances of 
the holy fathers ’’, and he speaks of him in a simular strain 
elsewhere It 1s clear that Hildebrand was not always at 
one with his predecessors, whose policies differed among 
themselves, and from his 

Men like Cardinal Humbert and Peter Damiani exercised greater 
influence upon papal policy, though after Humbert’s death 
Hildebrand became the Pope’s right-hand man. During the 
twenty-four years before his accession, the reformed Papacy had 
shaken off its dependence upon the Emperor and was asserting 
its authority over foreign bishops, through whom ıt attempted to 
suppress simony and clerical marriage. The work of Gregory 
VII was the culmination and logical outcome of his predecessor’s 
policy. It 1s 

a mistake to suppose that legislation against lay investiture 
began with Gregory VII ‘The matter had been already 
dealt with, the lines of policy had been already laid down, 
and a struggle of principles, at any rate, was inevitable 
Whether this would become an actual strife—a contest for 
stuipremacy—was yet to be settled ‘The issue would depend 
upon the parties and the leaders concerned 

It was the character of Henry IV which made the contest 
imevitable. He aspired to all the power of his father; but, 
unlike Henry III, he had no sympathy with ecclesiastical 
reform On the other hand, the abolition of simony and corrup- 
tion, engendered to a large extent by tke lay control of elections, 
was the chief aim of papal policy It was the refusal of Henry 
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IV to do away with the worst effects of lay investiture which 
led to the contest for supremacy. Gregory had then to choose 
between submission or compromise and the assertion of papal 
sovereignty He always maintaired that he was making no new 
claims, but was following ın the footsteps of the holy fathers 
and the teaching of the Church He applied old principles to 
new conditions As representative of St Peter, the Pope was 
answerable for the acts of men It was his duty to promote 
righteousness on earth; and the test of righteousness was 
implicit obedience Gregory followed, unconsciously perhaps, 
the teaching of St Augustine in the Civitas Der. ‘‘ The notes 
of the Kingdom of God on earth are Pax, Justitia, Obedsentia : 
in 1t a lofty place is filled by the Rex Justus . opposed to this 
kingdom ıs that of the Devil with 1ts opposed notes of Discordia, 
Superbia, Inobedientia ” Henry IV had foresaken justitia and 
attacked the Church with great superbia It was the Pope’s 
duty to excommunicate and depose the unrepentant and un- 
righteous king. 

It 1s difficult not to believe that Gregory VII applied to 
the world of his day the conceptions of the great Father of 
the West It had been the special tasx of St Augustine 
to hand down to the new races the great traditions of the 
Roman Empire, and to interpret for them the Christian 
thought which had grown through so many generations: 
had it not been for hım both these might have been lost ın 
the turmoil of a changing world Gregory VII brought them 
again before the men of his dey Gregory did not ascend 
the papal throne, such is the conclusion we may draw, with 
any special plans of ecclesiastical ambition But he had a 
deeply rooted belief, the apocalyptic vision of his day, in 
the duty of Christians ın their several places to work out 
the righteousness of God, shown to them by the laws He 
had given 


In theory Gregory might deny the mght of lay investiture , 
in practice he might not oppose just appointments made in the 
best interests of religion ‘‘ To a king who, by being just and 
righteous, by caring for the welfare of the Church, showed that 
he belonged to the Kingdom of God, much could be for- 
given The normal type of his policy 1s found .. im 
England where the masterfulness of William could not hide his 
real righteousness’ It 1s difficult to generalise upon Gregory’s 
relationships with foreign States In every case they were 
different. But his attitude was always governed by a single test, 
the essential righteousness of the ruler. 
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THE TITHE RENT-CHARGE PROBLEM * 


This Open Letter to certain members of the Suffolk Tithe- 
payers’ Association 1s a very useful document at the present 
time, when the whole question of Tithepaying has become a 
live issue with many farmers. The author of the Letter has 
special qualifications for writing on the subject Dr. T. A. 
Walker is a very learned historical lawyer; he was formerly 
senior Bursar and Steward of a Cambridge College, where he 
“ both collected and paid Tithe to a very large amount,” as 
a young man he was a farmer who paid Tithe and now he 
is Rector of Witneshem 

Dr Walker first brushes aside a common error He says 
that ıt 1s grossly unjust to write as though the Established 
Church are the sole collectors or recipients of Tithe 


A large proportion of the Tithe now payable in England 
was at a very early date appropnated by proper authority 
to the support of Colleges and other corporate bodies ‘Then 
when in the time of Henry VIII and Edward VI the 
Reformers abolished Monasteries and Chantries an exceed- 
ingly large section of the land and of its Tithe passed into 
the hands of greedy Courtiers or their nominees, and the 
property, of which the Church was thus robbed, still remains 
in the possession of the successors under various titles of the 
original Tudor grantees. .. ‘The present-day successors 
are chiefly private individuals . who hold a Rent-charge, 
which 1s as much a legal form of property as ıs a Tithe-free 
back garden. 


Kings and land-owners endowed in Anglo-Saxon times the 
Church with Tithe and the Tithe in those early days was used 
for the maintenance of churches, for the support of Ministers 
and the Poor, and in fact later those land-owners who were 
Tithe-payers were authorised to pay their Tithes to the local 
Parish Church. The Tithe income was thus spent in most 
cases in the parish. 

Tithe was originally paid in kind, and for long centuries 
the work of collection of this income into the Tithe-barns was 
a sad business productive of much irritation and litigation. 
At last, in 1836, Parliament stepped in and turned Tithe into 

* The Burden of Tithe By Thomas Alfred Walker W E Harrison, The 
Ancient House Press, Ipswich 
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a Rent-charge on the land determined on a sliding scale 
dependent upon the price of corn. 


This was in practice paid directly by tenants when land 
was let, by land-owners 1f they cultivated their own land 
In 1891 ıt was made payable by land-owners directly, they 
having the power, which most, although not all, land-owners 
exercised, of taking this fact into consideration when fixing 
the rent of land let to tenants The Tithe thereby became 
a Rent-charge upon landowning, not on farming 


The sliding scale was not grumbled at when the rent-charge 
afforded the owner say £70 when he was expecting £100, but 
the soaring prices of corn raised the rent-charge well above 
#100 during the period of the late war and consequently 
Parliament intervened again and stabilised the rent-charge and 
provided a sum for the creation of a Sinking Fund which 
should be utilised after eighty-five years to wipe off the rent- 
charge altogether from the land After the war prices went 
down, and Dr Walker admits that the land-owners who pay 
Tithe were and are im a bad case, but the holders who had 
bought land in this very good period were well aware of the 
fact that the rent-charge was payable ‘The price that they 
had paid for the land took into account that there was the 
rent-charge upon it These buyers had made a bad bargain, 
but that is their look-out The only people who deserve pity 
are those who held land before the boom and before and after 
the drop in prices. It is a very hard case for these land-owners, 
but there 1s no hard case at all for persons who bought land 
during the boom at very profitable prices and found that after 
all they had made a bad bus.ness bargain But it ought not 
to be impossible to help the permanent land-owning class who 
pay the rent-charge fixed in days of plenty by the Tithe 
Redemption Scheme. It would be a pity, as Dr Walker says, 
to suspend the Scheme But ıt is not impossible if the goats 
are separated from the sheep ‘The first thing to do is to 
ascertain the buyers of land curing the boom. That will not 
be difficult The residue of the land-owners urgently need help, 
and in these cases the scheme of redemption might well be 
postponed till a later date and the rent-charge fixed at a much 
lower annual sum. After all, the rent-charge owners before 
the war frequently received a sum based upon a very low price 
of corn and they might well again receive a lower sum than 
1s now paid by holders who were not war-gamblers. 
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GREEK BYWAYS.* 


Dr. GLOVER, as 1s ois wont, has written a most interesting 
book on the Greek Byways : just what his admirers would expect 
from him He breathes upon the dry bones of the past, making 
alive all that he sees, and giving understanding of an ancient 
world to a people that owe so much toit. Byways, or the private 
paths, or ways which, as ıt were, irrigate some special land, often 
develop into highways, and highways generally travel seaward, 
thus enlarging their borders to other lands Do we ever fully 
realise that the whole of world activity ıs to conserve the lıfe 
of mankind, physically, mentally, and spiritually? The energy 
which culminates ın human work is for that end, and Dr. 
Glover shows that these “ Byways,” things that we term minor, 
are the cogs ın the wheel of life, by which it acts its part 
in history. Even “‘ Dist ’—the bread by which man cannot 
live alone—or the ‘‘ Manners of a Gentleman ” hold their own 
in Greek Byways. All the many ancient byways of the 
civilisation and culture-which Greece spread throughout the 
known world of that dete, and which persist to this day, are 
partly due to the Hellenic personality with its wonder and 
wander, two traits which have served the world so well The 
Greeks, as the Classics show, had no great love of the sea 
sentimentally, but they felt the pull of it, and ıt drove them 
out of their own lend to the exercise of these faculties. Homer 
and Pindar write much of the sea, since Greece was a sea-girt 
land, but they write with a sense of mystery, wonder, and 
triumph Salamis is equivalent to our conquest of the Armada 

Dr Glover deduces from the Classics the method and the 
manners, the aims and ambitions of that date, and finds in 
them also pure delight ın tracing the thoughts and aspıra- 
tions of the early Greek for an ideal city, or (as St Paul would 
phrase it), “a city which hath foundations,’ and the para- 
mount duty of citizensht>: a duty which perhaps is not fully 
developed even in our own day ‘The educationist will read 
with deep interest the chapter on ‘‘ The Boy and the Theorist ” 
The author has many trenchant remarks on present-day educa- 
tion The value of the poets is somewhat discountenanced 


* Greek Byways By T R Glover Cambridge at the University Press 
1932 12s 6d net 
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to-day, and the didactic work of poetry overlooked. Dr Glover 
states that before 400 BC. 

All that was best in Greek life was ın the poets There 
was no Bible, and a man who wanted to know the highest 
levels of the human heart and mind must go to the poets ‘‘'The 
Ancients,” says Strabo, ‘‘ assert that poetry ıs a kind of 
elementary philosophy, which takes us ın our boyhood and 
introduces us to life and teaches us of character, feeling, 
action, and does ıt to our enjoyment That is why the 
States of the Greeks begin the education of the young with 
poetry, not merely to stir their souls, but to train them.”’ 

The closing Byway of this book is ‘‘ The Vitality of Greece,” 
a delightful winding up, or summary of Greek characteristics, 
their love of form and freedom, both in hfe and literature, 
a literature of which ıt may be said ‘‘ Age cannot wither her, 
or custom stale her infinite variety °? Dr Glover’s love of 
the Classics, and especially of Herodotus, runs through the 
pages of this book. He who runs may read that wherever the 
Greek spirit has moved among men ıt has given lıfe Vitality, 
or the spirit of inquiry with which the Greek was so plentifully 
endowed, is an a:tribute of every man, 1f he will but cultivate 
it David, the Psalmist, prayed, ‘‘ Quicken me, O Lord ” 
Vitality is life, and the hope of Curistianity is “ Lafe more 
abundant.” Luther’s realisation of the significance of a correc- 
tion of a mistrarslation of a Greek word, which had hitherto 
been translated ‘‘ Do penance’’ ın the Vulgate, and has been 
accepted and enforced by Jerome and the Churches for genera- 
tions, had great results The word meant, ‘“‘ to think again,’ 
and “‘ Luther thought again, and Europe thought again; and 
the Reformation was the result”? Thus, by this minor byway 
of one corrected word, were the fioodgates opened to fresh 
thought. We owe much to the Greeks, and as the author says, 
“ The Greek offers us that dangerous gift, that individualises 
and isolates a man. freedom of mmd.’? Yet the Greek also 
gives the right curb for wrong freedom of thought: trenchant 
philosophy and wonderful mathematics 

S. DE M. 


* * > 


ENGLAND IN 1784.* 


In 1784, the cuc de Liancourt, a distinguished economist of 
his time and a friend of Arthur Young, sent to England his son 
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Francois de la Rochefoucauld to acquire the language and to 
learn something of English life and institutions. François kept 
a diary and has set down his impressions ın his Mélanges sur 
Angleterre. In A Frenchman m England 1784, M Jean 
Marchand has edited the Mélanges for the first time from the 
original manuscript Mr. S. C Roberts provides an excellent 
translation, and also some notes, concerned for the most part 
with persons and places mentioned in the text. 

Before coming to England, Francois had already made two 
extensive tours in France, and, as M. Marchand remarks in his 
Introduction, ‘‘ had seen and observed everythmg worth observ- 
ing; he had exercised his faculties of comparison and criticism 
and the account left by him may well be put alcngside the Tours 
of Arthur Young ” Lake his father, he was an acute observer, 
and showed the same interest ın the investigation of social and 
economic life. Though only eighteen, he was, therefore, very 
well qualified to appreciate his stay in England. 

Though François de la Rochefoucald l:ved in Suffolk, his in- 
formation, M. Marchand points out, “is, in the main, valid 
for the whole country. His record, being based either on first- 
hand observation or upon information obtained from competent 
authorities, may be taken as a reliable document.” He deals 
with innumerable topics, but ‘“‘ throughout the narrative two 
main elements can be distinguished : on the one hand, personal 
reminiscences or daily records of travel: on the other, general 
reflections upon the country’? At the time of his visit, the 
industrial revolution was well advanced, and he showed 
great interest in the new agricultural methods He describes 
in some detail the experiments in breeding and feeding live- 
stock and the system of tillage. Frangois visited a number of 
the most progressive farms, including Lord Townshend’s estate, 
and was greatly impressed by the number of gentlemen farmers. 

The reason why farming 1s regarded as an honourable 
estate is that the highest in the land engage in it, and 
although they may do so as a pastime, they endeavour to 
make any profit they can This ıs also the reason of the 
great and continual progress made in agriculture Experi- 
ments are made on a big scale by these amateurs and they 
are promptly taken up by the farmers It is incredible how 
intelligent these farmers are, even the small farmers. . 
they never failed to win Mr Young’s admiration 

Francois de la Rochefoucald considered that the prosperity of 
agriculture was due to the form of English government. It 1s 
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“ the most perfect machine devised by men acting in concert,” 
and ‘‘ the greatest benefit which the government confers, the 
greatest which ıt can confer in any state, 1s that of doing nothing 
at all?” Since the fall of latssez-faire, this virtue has become 
almost a sın Waith some trepidation, he attempts an analysis of 
the British constitution He gives a fairly accurate account of the 
functions of King and Parlament and the theory of the constitu- 
tion, but naturally has little idea of how ıt works ın practice. 

A point which one 1s bound to admire 1s that the constitu- 
tion not only makes ıt impossible for the legislator to take the 
wrong line contrary to the interest and well-being of the 
state, but even compels him to be in favour of, and to work 
for, the general good, since all combine to that end . If 
it should happen that ignorant or corrupt or unpatriotic men 
should propose ın the House of Commons to overburden the 
people or to restrain their liberty, 1s ıt conceivable that by 
a majo.ty of votes the House would ever support such a 
policy or that the majonty would be found to be opposed 
to the appeal of duty, honour, and self-interest ? 


François could not conceive the possibility of corruption even 
during elections ‘‘ All this ıs done ın admirable order and there 
can be no suspicion of partiality; even less can there be any 
suspicion of corruption How could even the richest man pur- 
chase a sufficient number of votes to secure a majority?’ Some 
practical knowledge of eighteenzh-century politics no doubt 
would have altered this opinion ‘To him, liberty and the nghts 
of the individual are the keynote of English life, although, he 
chaffingly remarks, they ‘‘ would give them all, I believe, in 
exchange for a few casks of their port wine ” 

His general attitude ıs one of admiration, though on occasion 
he does not hesitate to criticise. Accustomed, for example, to 
the strict etiquette of French society, he 1s taken aback by the- 
informality of English manners 

Formality counts for nothing and for the greater part of 
the time one pays no attention toit Thus, judged by French 
standards, the English, and especially the women, seem lack- 
ing ın polite behaviour They hum under their breath, 
they whistle, they sit down ın a large arm-chair and put 
their feet on another, they sit on any table in the room and 
do a thousand other things which would be ridiculous in 
France, but are done quite neturally ın England 

Francois has something io sey on almost every topic of 
English life. His comments are usually shrewd and always 


interesting. 
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SHORTER REVIEWS. 


In London for Ever, the Sovereign City* Colonel Robert J. 
Blackham has given the public a dehghtful picture of the City 
of London. To many people the City 1s a closed book ‘They 
know nothing of her historic buildings, her traditions, her 
government, or her place in the counsels of the nation, ‘This 
comprehensive and popular account will do much to interest 
people ın the famous Square Mile As Lord Wakefield says in 
his Foreword, ‘‘ Colonel Blackham’s pages unfold the story of the 
City’s past and present greatness, and with quiet enthusiasm 
record the great services which the City has rendered and con- 
tinues to render to Greater London and the whole British people ” 
The author 1s a member of the Court of Common Council, so 
that he ıs well qualified to describe the government of the city, 
her chief officers and the administrative functions of the Corpora- 
tion which stretch far beyond her boundaries Colonel Blackham 
is quick to emphasise the privileges and importance of the City 
“It ıs something more than the premier municipality of the 
greatest Empire that the world has ever known It 1s a httle 
kingdom ın itself, which has dictated its will to kings and poten- 
tates It has, for centuries, possessed the right to have a voice 
im the election of England’s king, and may well claim to be 
described as the Sovereign City ’? During centuries of growth, the 
City has kept an independence denied to other municipal authori- 
ties She has her own form of bicamerai government and her 
peculiar officials who have no counterpart elsewhere She has 
her own judicial system and a separate police force. In one very 
interesting chapter, Colonel Blackham describes how the City 
Corporation controls the great markets which serve the whole 
metropolis When the reader ‘‘ eats his or her dinner this even- 
ing, I would ask him, or her, to remember that the fact that his 
local butcher, fishmonger or fruiterer has regular supplies for his 
consumption 1s due to the unceasing activity of the Market Com- 
mittees of the Corporation ’’ 

Colonel Blackham touches on every aspect of City lfe and has 
a word of praise for each The book contains a large number of 
excellent photographs, which greatly add to its interest 

* * * 


Professor J Holland Rose, ın his new book, The Mediterranean 
ın the Ancient World,f deals with the growth of marıtıme power 
and the importance of the Mediterranean ın the development of 
ancient civilisation “I have tried to explain the natural 
advantages favouring early man ın his long struggle with the sea; 
also to point out the salient facts ın the development of the ship— 
from the four days’ effort of Odysseus to the great Alexandrian 
corn ship ın which St. Paul was wrecked I have also dwelt on 
topographical factors, especially the 1mmense importance of the 
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command of the two chief straits, the Hellespont and Messina ” 
Professor Holland Rose describes briefly the rise of the Phoenicians 
and the Greeco-Phcenician rivalries which reached their culmina- 
tion in the Persian war ‘‘ The seamen of Tyre and Sidon . 
prepared the way for the Persian invasion of Europe Indeed, 
it is impossible not to admire the skill with which these persistent 
seamen now utilised the formidatle and conquering might of 
Persia to root out their Greek rivals both from the coast of Ionia, 
and then from the key positions in the Bosporus and Hellespont 
Never, perhaps, has a race of traders used its military overlords 
so cleverly for the purpose of reasserting trade supremacy ’’ Pro- 
fessor Holland Rose deals, from the naval viewpomt, with the 
struggle between Rome and Carthage for Sicily, “ the key to 
the Mediterranean ” ‘The ultimate defeat of Carthage was doubt- 
less due to the Roman supremacy at sea, which isolated the invading 
armies under Hannibal. ‘‘ Clearly the underlying cause of 
Hannibal’s glorious failure was the loss of Sicily, and of maritime 
supremacy by Carthage in the First Punic War’’ It was largely 
control of the Mediterranean which enabled Rome to build and 
consolidate her Empire ‘‘ The maritime supremacy of Rome, 
lasting 400 years, dwarfs, both in duration and ın the lasting 
effects of 1ts influence, that of any cther people Under the wings 
of her navy, commerce took giant steps ahead, and, working in 
unison with Roman law and admunistration, went far towards 
umifying those lands and forming a Mediterranean nationality. 
Its chief service was in undergirding the central parts of the 
mighty fabric, and in endowing it with a stability hitherto 
unknown in Mediterranean lands” ‘The main objection to this 
fascinating and learned book ıs its shortness. Professor Holland 
Rose would do well to produce a larger and more detailed work, 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Mr Robert Fitzgibbon Young* has produced a very careful and 
elaborate account of the visit of Comenius to England in 1641-2, 
and of the bearing of this visit on the origins of the Royal Society, 
on the development of the Encylopeedia, and on plans for the 
higher education of the Indians of New England and Virginia 
The volume, which has been published by the Oxford University 
Press ın a very dignified form, con-ains the descriptions given by 
Comenius of his visit and impressions, as well as of his Pansophic 
Plan, together with the Observations made thereon by Jeremy 
Collier and John Dury. These documents are prefaced by a careful 
Introduction, and by full and well-documented footnotes to the 
various documents Two explanatory Appendices and a careful 
Index are added The interest of the book 1s imcreased by a 
number of well-produced reproductions of contemporary portraits 
and pictures of buildings The whole volume bears witness to 
the painstaking research and accurate learning of its author 
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In view of the 1mportant influence of the Czech philosopher and 
educationist upon educational progress and its international 
development, ıt 1s a pleasure to recommend tins admirable book 
to the attention of those who are interested ın the subject 

J.S L 
Ps * * 

Political cancature plays an increasingly important rôle as a 
factor of opinion in many of the countries chiefly concerned in 
the solution of contemporary problems A clever caricaturist who 
attracts a reader by an amusing picture conveying a readily- 
understood idea obviously ıs a potential agent of great good or 
great harm It ıs therefore of consequence that one should know 
what sort of men do this work, how they work and of what kind 
their existing achievement Mr Westwood’s book (‘‘ Modern Carica- 
turists ’? With a Foreword on the Art of Cancature by David Low),* 
1s of great importance to all people who take a serious interest 1n the 
world’s political problems, and at the same time 1s a delightful book 
for reading at leisure Itis beautifully printed and contains hundreds 
of illustrations Mr Westwood introduces us to the leading 
caricaturists of several countries Great Britain, the United States, 
Germany, France, Australia, South Africa, Cinna He gives a 
photograph of each artist, a biography, an explanation of the part 
they play ın their country, and an abundance of reproductions of 
their characteristic drawings Lowe and Strube, the League 
of Nations caricaturists, De1so and Kelen, who are almost as well 
known at Geneva as Lord Cecily Raemaekers, Johnson 
(Kladderadatsch), Gulbransson (Simplicissimus), Derrick, Kapp, 
Evans, Rollin Kirby and Fitzpatrick these and many others are 
the subject of Mr Westwood’s engrossing and valuable book. 

* * * 


Emil Ludwig’s ‘‘ Talks with Mussolini ” t 1s an entertaining and 
instructive book, which tells us more about the personality of the 
Dictator than many of the biographies The author, ıt 1s clear, 
likes the man and admires certain of his qualities, but he makes 
no secret of his utter distaste for Fascism, both in theory and 
practice For to him intellectual liberty ıs the breath of hfe, 
without which material progress ıs of little value. If we may 
accept the conversations here published as an accurate record, he 
put some very searching questions about the liberty of the Press 
and other burning issues to the Duce, who answered them with 
entire good nature The conversations, held daily for a fortnight 
last spring, ranged over many fields, and Mussolim1 appears as a 
well-read and reflective man As might be expected, he owes 
most to Nietzsche, and seeks his inspiration ın the heroes and 
memories of ancient Rome Iake other autoczats he confesses 
himself a lonely man Dr. Ludwig makes us feel the strength 
of will of the Dictator, and ın so domg confirms the consoling 
conviction that the system will mnevitably perish with the superman 
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THE POLITICAL OUTLOOK: EXTERNAL 
AND DOMESTIC. 


T 1s no easy task to attempt to forecast what a month hence 
will be the actual or relative position in any country of the 
three continents of its political parties to each other or of 
its own attitude to neighbouring governments. It must be 
evident to every student of contemporary events that the world 
has not for many decades been so frightened of, and bewildered 
by, the possibilities of the Unknown. The political upheaval of 
Europe in 1848 perhaps most resembles the economic paroxysms 
of to-day All Governments then knew the causes of unrest as 
being the restrictions on the use of political power and on the 
expression of political opinion, but none were willing to take the 
first step towards appeasement Similarly, there is no Govern- 
ment which does not admit to-day that the restrictions upon 
trade are the causes of unemployment, of moral disintegration 
and of financial embarrassment While explaining all this 
earnestly, sympathetically and understandingly to international 
conferences at the front door, eack ıs busy behind the curtain 
increasing tarifis, quotas and other instruments of folly and 
disaster It ıs heart-breaking tha: all should know the right 
road to safety, and that partly from prejudice, partly from ` 
honest hesitation, partly from unpatriotic pride, none should be 
willing to march defiantly to safety But since things are as 
they are and have to be reckoned with, an interpreter, who makes 
no claim to be a prophet, mus: draw tentative conclusions from 
immediate happenings, and hepe that common sense may have 
even yet some measure of success 
The two questions of primar: importance ın our relations with 
other peoples are, of course, Disarmament, political and econo- 
mic, and our action 1n respect of China and Japan As regards 
the latter Sir John Simon ın a speech ın the House of Commons 
made the attitude of the Government quite clear They accepted 
in its entirety the Lytton Repcrt, and they would refuse licences 
to supply munitions of war to either combatant. If a brief para- 
phrase of the speech is permitted, I should judge that the 
VoL. CXLII 25 
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Government’s opinion was that while Japan had not much less 
right than China to be in Manchuria she had obstinately, crudely 
and stupidly exploited that right—that es China had kept the 
letter of the League law—and Japan had broken the spurit of ıt, 
their official sympathy was at China’s disposal. Most Liberals 
would probably go a good deal farther than this But there is 
an important element in the dispute which, by the public at 
least, 1s always ignored Manchuria it 1s believed 1s owned by 
China, which has parted with some of its rights to Japan. The 
rights of the Mongols, who are the third and the original racial 
element, are unknown, disregarded and forgotten. Yet the ın- 
vasion of Jehol—the latest development of Japanese policy—ais 
largely dependent for success upon previous ill-treatment by 
invaders from China of the aboriginal Mongols, and its success- 
ful retention and administration will be largely subject to readi- 
ness by the Japanese to restore to the Mongols autonomy beside 
or under Manchukuo This may not be orthodox League 
doctrine, but ıt will be found to be not out of harmony with local 
desires and results. 

To criticise or cavil at the policy of the Foreign Office of equal 
refusal to both parties ıs to forget three things First, that the 
Japanese navy is remarkably efficient and supplies sent to China 
would probably be a present to the Japanese arsenals Second, 
that even 1f munitions reached the Chinese mainland or Govern- 
ment, it by no means follows that they would be employed to 
help China the invaded to defend herself aga:nst Japan the 
aggressor It would seem to be much more likely they would be 
diverted to one or other of the Chinese generals and armies, 
careless of national honour or integrity, but deeply concerned as 
to the part they may play in the national anarchy ‘The third 
point is of a different kind The nations, including Great 
Britain, have renounced force or war as a means of arriving at a 
solution of any inter-nation dispute. To what extent ıs a nation, 
prohibited by its own action from engaging ın war, entitled to 
promote even protective and justifiable warfare by permitting 
the supply to a combatant of munitions? Since to get that 
supply to its market ıs a doubtful, and diplomatically a 
dangerous, performance, I cannot help feeling that the ethical 
element may have been given the deciding vote 

On the subjects of debts and tariffs ın which we must shortly 
be engaged with the United States, the course which the Govern- 
ment and the country ought to follow 1s clear, but whether it can 
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be followed is not equally plam A debt settlement by drastic 
reduction of capital and of term of habilicy, and a tariff settle- 
ment by simultaneous, equal anc mutuel lowering of tariff 
barriers, 1s in theory so quickly possible and, ın fact, so obviously 
sensible that the only wonder ıs that these solutions are not 
already agreed But it ıs really no good, we who are Free 
Traders, pretending that this cr any Government either here or 
elsewhere 1s any longer 1n a position to throw down at the sound 
of their own trumpets the walls which give them delusive 
shelter. Congressmen are the same fesh and blood as Parliament 
men, and have the same, or even greater, insecurity of tenure. 
How can any of us expect a member of the American House or 
Senate to say to his constituents, your business 1s ın bankruptcy, 
your mortgage interest 1s unpaid, your farm ıs mortgaged up 
to the hilt, your State banks are suspended, now is the moment 
to show your appreciation of the world situation by abandoning 
the protective system to which your lifelong advocacy has been 
devoted, and by releasing your creditors from their bonds, whose 
cost you must henceforth carry on your own shoulders? Such a 
statement—larded no doubt with prolixity and ambiguity—is 
really thought possible by som= of our own friends, who them- 
selves hesitate to tell their constituents that the cost of public 
assistance ın England ıs greater than the public finances can 
bear. Moreover, the American Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives are so free from all Cabinet control that certainly in 
the matter of debts, and largely ın the question of tarıffs they 
control the Executive We understand now, March 4th, that a 
Io per cent reduction of tartfis would be favourably regarded 
by the new Executive But it ıs a 50 per cent restoration of 
trade that 1s required While ro per cent off ıs better than 
nothing, and much better than itself as a sign of goodwill and 
understanding, it is really very little service to a trade which 
throughout the world has dımırıshed ın less than four years by 
65 per cent in value 

As I write, the text of the President’s inaugural address to 
Congress 1s published. I do not read ın ıt or ın the Proclamation 
of the same evening much to give heart to other countries That 
1s not surprising, since his owr 1s so sick This 1s the pith of 
his ten minutes’ speech All expenditure on government must 
be drastically reduced: Land Settlement must be taken ın hand 
(a very new American problem in European eyes): Banking 
must be supervised Then he turns outwards, international 
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trade relations are secondary to sound national economy. While 
sparing no effort to restore world trade by economic adjustment 
the home emergency cannot wait. Then come words, not, I am 
sure, lightly chosen or insignificant—‘‘I would dedicate the 
nation to the policy of the good neighbour who respects obliga- 
tions, and the sanctity of his agreements with his neighbours ” 
—well, the Debt obligations can easily be covered by those 
words. Sanctity of agreement are words which, when used by 
a creditor, have chilled many a debtor’s heart Mr Hull, the 
new Secretary of State, declared that “all external questions 
had been set aside ın the domestic emergency ’’ It 1s quite plain 
this must be so The internal preoccupation of the United States 
Government with its domestic troubles will prevent any solution 
being arrived at for the difficulties of Europe, since these are so 
largely the size of its debts to America, and the height of the 
American tariff against European trade - 

The questions for us are these How far has the futility of 
the Ottawa Conference and arrangements persuaded our Cabinet 
of the stern necessity of removing tariffs, except perhaps for 
revenue, in respect of all trades? If they are so persuaded, what 
hopes have they of the U S A. being of a similar mind, and what 
intentions have they e1tter at Washington or elsewhere of acting 
upon their beliefs? Not only at, but before, Ottawa, I was con- 
vinced I saw a change of heart in Mr. Baldwin, and certainly 
since Ottawa I have seen a change of speech by Mr Chamber- 
lain That 1s why I have always regretted and still regret the 
withdrawal of the Liberal Ministers from the Government. One 
can be so much more influential behind the curtain than before 
the footlights A little misunderstanding by one’s friends, a 
little misrepresentation, accidental sometimes—wilful quite as 
often—by one’s fellows, and a good deal of abuse by opponents 
are the make-up of all political lfe It would have been no great 
hardship to endure all this a httle longer, 1f, under the lowering 
clouds of the present, the sky of the future gave evidence of 
clearing 

I shall try to show a little later that the sky of Great Britain 
1s, ın fact, getting a little lighter so far at least as public opinion 
is concerned ‘The tide of tariffs has ceased to flow, even though 
it 1g not visibly ebbing ‘There ıs a loss of political interest in 
the “ Empire,” which I sincerely trust may not lead to a loss 
of political belief init There 1s always a danger of the develop- 
ment of such a reaction when ideals have been wantonly exploited 
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for political purposes. Recent elections, epart from Rotherham, 
have witnessed no great transfer of votes from or to any party 
Acquiescence rather than approval ıs the attitude towards the 
Government Apathy rather than agreement indicates the value 
set on the opposition criticism and suggestions Apart from 
such a special issue as there was at Rotherham, ıt seems as if 
the ordinary voter 1s so flustered by the universality of trade 
depression, and of unemployment, that until he has tried out the 
remedy of trade barriers and found them useless, he 1s not going 
to withdraw his support from them He was in 1930 credulous 
and ardent, to-day he ıs sceptical and inquisitive The fall in 
prices still queers the pitch of Liberal and economic prophecies, 
and £30 millions of tariff taxation ıs the equivalent of a good 
deal of income-tax ‘There has been some activity in home manu- 
factures, and much publicity about home sales It ıs easier 
to attract attention to these than to diseppearing foreign pur- 
chases So the Government policy is stil on probation Until 
the Economic Conference fails to meet, wh:ch seems just possible, 
or fails to agree, which appears more tkan probable, the elec- 
torate will give the Government ‘‘ the benefit of the doubt,’’ and 
more than that no Government can ever hope for From news- 
paper correspondence, from speeches of zhe chairman of every 
great railway, bank, shipping and manufacturing company, 
comes the plainest and strongest evidence that the present system 
and height of tariffs 1s only, if at all, justifiable for the purpose 
of negotiations with other tariff-ridden corntries—that they have 
seriously injured the export trade of this and every other coun- 
try, that 1f they fail as weapons in the armoury of bargaining, 
they must only be retained for revenue purposes ‘This 1s a 
great advance on the feelings of last year The only pity of it 1s 
that those who hold and express such wise and practical views 
hold aloof from the one political party with which they are ın 
intellectual agreement Until they do, im fact, join its ranks, 
or act in alliance with 1t, both they and the Liberal Party will 
alike be impotent politically 

But 1f some progress, however slight, -s being made towards 
commercial disarmament, the condition of military (air, land and 
sea) disarmament ıs pitiable There are so many honourable and 
earnest men in conference at Geneva on this subject that it 1s 
difficult to believe, and unpleasant to assert, that all the earnest- 
ness is ın the shop window alone Yet how 1s it possible to come 
to any other conclusion? Month after month slips by, plan 
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after plan is produced, committee after committee is appointed, 
much 1s said, little 1s agreed, nothing 1s accomplished Who are 
really the villains of the piece? Are pacific Premiers like Her- 
riot and Daladier overawed by truculent Chambers in Paris, or 
can it be that they are really dominatec themselves by the pro- 
fessional alarms of military experts? France, of course, 1s not 
the only European State which sufers from nerves—the 
eighteenth-century word ‘‘ Vapours ’’ seems wonderfully appro- 
priate—and when six members of a League which have 
“ renounced war as part of national policy ° are openly and 
stubbornly fightmg each other on minor issues, who can be 
wholly surprised that Russia, Germany and Italy are watched 
apprehensively by France, Poland and tke Little Entente? An 
epigram of M Herriot was quoted the other day ‘The verb “‘ to 
disarm ”? had become an irregular verb It had discarded its 
present, and lost 1ts future tense Nothing could more aptly 
sum up the dangerous situation in Europe Suspicion and fear 
are the masters of men’s minds They stalk through the Council 
Chambers of Geneva, avenging the dethroned and dishonoured 
sovereigns of whom they were considered by all good democrats 
as the peculiar and privileged attendants They whisper in the 
ears of the new rulers the same malicious fables by which they 
drove their former masters to madness, ruin and suicide ‘The 
only real friend of peace 1s poverty, and since the art of printing 
was called in aid of war, poverty itself can no longer be 
wholly trusted It may be that a Genevan Talleyrand ıs lack- 
ing, that some mind of his calibre could guide and control this 
European matson de santé But that great man could rely on 
support which was permanent Who can say so much for any of 
those at Geneva to-day? Prime and Foreign Munisters, in 
France or Germany, even in Italy the latter come and go like 
leaves driven before the wind ‘The only permanent figures are 
some like Lord Cecil or M Politis, to whom experience has 
added wisdom, but who have no responsibility for the advice 
they tender, and no power with which to enforce it 

I see but little reason to blame the Brit:sh Government for the 
present wnpasse ‘To give a lead which none will follow ıs merely 
folly Britain’s action over munitions for the East is a case 
in point To disarm unilaterally, ın whole or in part, 1s 
impossible, and as no other country has dared single-handed to 
follow the example of Denmark, I cannot see how the British 
Government could do much more than ıt has done 
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Let us turn our minds homewards We must not overlook or 
over-estimate the by-election at Rotherham In considering that 
most recent manifestation of popular opinion we must remember 
that there has been in that district a tradition of radicalism 
for decades So far as one can judge by newspaper reports the 
only issue was how much money, and on what easy terms, was 
to be allowed to unemployed persons ‘There were no questions 
such as “ Ottawa ” or ‘‘ Geneva,” or anything political, educa- 
tional, or religious It was an issue not of mind, but of pocket 
But regarded objectively ıt provides some interesting specula- 
tion Forty years ago, before the days of Labour representation, 
the Miners’ Committee at Rotherhem asked me to stand as their 
nominee at the selection of a Parliamentary Candidate I agreed, 
but the “ Chapels ” were too strong for us At that tıme coal 
could be bought at the pithead for a few shillings a ton, the 
miner was earning thirty to thirty-five shillings a week, 
the owner was a millionaire, and there were practically no un- 
employed In order to put the pz owner and pit worker on a 
more equal footing the trade unions of miners raised wages 
Who can blame them? Thereupon the owner raised the price of 
coal, the railways raised their fares, and so on Later on, the 
railways went farther and built larger engines and larger trucks 
Shipowners began to substitute oil for coal, and the private 
consumer insisted on economical grates, or gas rings As the 
price of the commodity rose, unemployment also began, and has 
increased The process of decreasing demand or substituting 
one material for another ıs ever increasing Thus this year the 
LMS Railway can run a locomotive from London to Birming- 
ham with Diesel engines and fuel, for only 6s 5d for running 
costs ‘The engine itself costs only a fraction of the expense of 
the older type of locomotive Similarly a Birmingham firm of 
engineers is supplying by the thousand a new type of kitchen 
grate which reduces the amount of coal required from thirty to 
four tons a year Now the moral of this reminiscence is this 
While the eventual revival of trade may be taken for granted, 
it 1s not going to be a revival which is going to reduce the 
volume of unemployment so much as 1s hoped for 

The volume and value of material bears none of the old rela- 
tion to number of hands employed ‘The output of man is static 
—the output by machinery ıs dynamic If the Rotherham 
political victory 1s properly considered by Labour sympathisers 
it will be seen to be an economic defeat Labour has insisted 
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that the unemployed shall be paid an allowance larger than is 
required if he ıs to be induced to return tc work, and larger 
than can be paid out of present profits of employed labour and 
capital If Labour returns to power, an increased amount of 
unemployment allowance will follow too, the price of employed 
labour will rise to keep pace with that oê rnemployed labour, 
consumers will invent further labour-savinz devices, and so 
unemployment, quite unconnected with briskness or slackness of 
trade, will recommence 

But the amount of unemployment wages 1s not the only aspect 
of any unemployment which counts The fature to be occupied, 
the failure—as ın thousands of cases—ever to have been occupied, 
to have no means of, or skill in earning your livelihood 1s yet 
more soul-depressing Here I think the Government might so 
easily have done better, and have insisted that no payment 
should be made through or by public author-ties save ın return 
for work done Relief work done for the sake of nominal con- 
formity with Treasury requirements 1s as bad as no work Rigid 
observance of the rule tkat no individual must benefit directly 
by public expenditure can be as injurious and obsolete as public 
corruption used to be I see no reason why the taxpayer who 
provides the Government share of the dole should not be per- 
mitted, on showing public advantage in <he permission, to 
employ out-of-work labour on a wage divided between himself 
and the public authority ın proportion as each benefits Mr 
Lloyd George suggested this should be applied to the case of 
agricultural labour I ag-ee, hut why not also to slum clearance 
by the private owner, to forestry planting, or to land reclama- 
tion as in Hollard? It ıs not a time when we can be bound 
by ordinary rules of bureaucratic good government Common 
sense, coupled with large control of public funds, as contrasted 
with meticulous interference, would enable quite an appreciable 
number of persons to be brought into work again, and results 
beneficial to the country would accrue There 1s, moreover, ın 
favour of such a method of providing work this consideration 
Everyone knows the appearance and the output of men on relief 
work, the slow, dragging movement, the indifference of the 
ganger to quality of work done, the half-ashamed, half-defant 
attitude of those actually at work But prt the same men to 
some private contract and a new spirit animates them all So I 
think ıt would be now Subsidise the buildez, or the farmer, or 
the landowner to pay the wages forced on him and on the public 
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by trade-union policy, require him to sat.sfy the public authority 
that the scheme promotes the public interest as well as the 
private, and that the money received has been spent on the proper 
object, and you will get good value out of promoter, scheme and 
labour alike We cannot, ın fairness to the taxpayer, who has 
with much patience and some measure of goodwill found so 
much money for public assistance, let any further portion of 
his contributions be thrown into the quagmire of idleness, because 
theorists and socialists are alike governed by sentiment 

There ıs one suggestion I should lke zo put forward 'Tarıffs 
are going out of favour, reparations will never again be paid, 
every excuse will be sought to evade or escape the payment of 
international debt, capital or interest , trade ıs everywhere con- 
tracting and its expansion ıs universally admitted to be vital to 
the restoration of prosperity , the reciproc:ty value of quotas and 
duties is found to be very doubtful Is there any valid reason 
why we, who are large creditors of most nations, and large 
traders with all, should not say to our debtors ‘‘ You cannot 
pay your debt to us, we may not sell, by your customs arrange- 
ments, our goods to you, we are Doth poorer as a consequence , 
we will cancel your debt to us :f you will cancel your tariff 
against us We only ask from you the unhindered nght to offer 
our goods to your people, and to sell them if they suit your fancy 
and your purse So long as this double arrangement lasts we 
will write off year by year of your debt a vercentage equivalent to 
the percentage reduction of your tariff’? This 1s merely a crude 
outline of a proposal which seems possible, reasonable and pro- 
ductive, and which offers a considerable measure of escape from 
a situation which the governments, the parliaments, the Press 
and the public sentiment of the ertire world unite in describing 
as more dangerous to modern civi-isation than any other known 
crisis What the Government most lacks ıs courage and imagi- 
nation, the essential attributes of greatness 

CHARLES E. HOBHOUSE 
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THE FAR EASTERN CRISIS 
W HEN Bismarck took Alsace-Lorraine from France 


without reference to the wishes of ıts inhabitants, 
Gladstone was the only statesman in high place who 
urged that Europe should register 1ts protest He realised that a 
wrong was being committed which threatened the future happi- 
ness and safety of all the other countries of the continent 
He failed, and ın Lord Acton’s words ‘‘ the towers of Stras- 
bourg dominated the polizics of Europe,” until the World War 
and the post-War treaties redressed the wrong What effect the 
protest would have had, could 1t have been made, we cannot 
know, but ıt would have deeply influenced the international rela- 
tions of the European Powers, and even the internal history of 
Germany itself It would have marked a definite stage in the 
recognition that such actions cannot be isolated and that the 
interests of all countries are concerned 
That recognition of a common interest 1s now enshrined ın 
the Covenant of the League, and an attempt has been made to 
apply it to the Manchurian dispute Nothing could better illus- 
trate the unity of the whole world and the impossibility of 
cutting off any part of ıt from the body politic It ıs not only 
the solemn obligations of the Covenant which make ıt of such 
great importance, though in these the safety and prosperity of 
all are concerned, but there ıs also, ın any case, a common 
mterest clearly realised ın all countries by all those who have 
available sufficient imagination and common sense. The rela- 
tions of China and Japan, the evolution of Japan herself, and 
the whole tremendous problem of the future of China are 
obviously bound up in what ıs taking place in Manchuria and 
Inner Mongolia All nations with Far Eastern commitments 
are immediately effected, especially the British Commonwealth 
and the two Powers outside the League, Russia and the United 
States, who have thus shown a greater disposition to co-operate 
with it ın this matter than at any other period of its history. 
The Manchurian dispute, as all those who have inquired into 
ıt admit, ıs a difficult one. The Assembly has specially endorsed 
the finding of the Lytton Commission that the ‘‘ issues involved 
in this conflict are not as simple as they are often represented 
to be ‘They are, on the contrary, exceedingly complicated, and 
only an intrmate knowlecge of all the faccs, as well as of their 
historical background, should entitle anyone to express a 
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definite opinion upon them ” They involve a specially difficult 
chapter of diplomacy, parts of which are not yet fully explored, 
and peculiarly difficult legal problems on which experts may 
well hesitate to pronounce too definitely The country at stake 
is only recently developed, its material wealth ıs only partially 
known, the majority of its inhabitants are illiterate peasants 
without recognised institutions for the expression of their 
wishes Most of them are recent colomists, and there is that 
restlessness and sense of instability inevitably associated with 
a pioneer territory Muingled with tkis rawness are Manchu and 
Mongol elements, relics of an earlier age anë fast disappearing 
before the Chinese invasion, but still not without some influence 
on the course of events 

Yet the world has been better able to make up its mind as to 
the merits of this complicated dispute than or any other similar 
occasion ‘The machinery of the League has gradually revealed 
the essentials and made them clear to public opinion It has 
not only established a firm basis of fact, but has disentangled 
the main points in such a manner that they can be understood 
by all who are able to make a reasonable effort of the intelligence 

In the first place the Chinese character of Manchuria and the 
presumption that its inhabitants do not want to be governed, 
directly or indirectly, by Japanese has been clearly established 
Indeed, whatever happens in the immediate future, Manchuria 
must remain Chinese Its twenty-eight milion Chinese ın- 
habitants will take care of that fact, for no one has been able 
to subvert the Chinese attachment to thar language and social 
institutions wherever they have once established themselves as 
a compact mass of people On the one hand, by their industry, 
hard living and endurance they prevent competition from other 
races, on the other their deeply-rooted hab:ts of life prevent 
them from assimilation, however little they control the higher 
political and economic machinery of the courtry ın which they 
dwell This does not mean that they are attached to any 
particular form of government of China Many of them have 
fled from the bad government of local tyrants or even bandits 
Probably few of them care much for the ideology of the Kuo 
Min Tang. But they are, and will remain, Chinese, deeply 
attached to their mother country by the strongest of all human 
emotions 

Manchuria has, however, always been separated from China 
in the political sense The Wall ıs a symbol of a real division 
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Even after the territory was thrown open to colomsation, and 
this was made possible by the economic exploitation of its 
resources by Russia and Japan, Manchuria was not incorporated 
in the political system of China by simply changing its name 
into the Three Eastern Provinces Its recent rulers always put 
the interests of Manchuria first and only interfered in China to 
protect them Chang Tso Lin, ıt 1s true, occupied Peking and 
established control over part of North China, and the 
Assembly’s report has emphasised the fect that “ his armies 
did not invade China as 12 1t were a foreign country, but merely 
as participants in the civil war Through all its wars and 
periods of ‘ independence °? Manchuria remained an integral part 
of China’? But Chang Tso Lin never ceased to regard Man- 
churia as outside the Chinese struggle, and in a sense only went 
to Peking to safeguard his own territory from attack This 
attitude he made clear to me when I discussed the problem with 
him ın his palace ın Peking ın 1927 Had it been followed by his 
son the present situation would not have arisen But ın spite 
of the counsels of those who wished well to China, Chang 
Hsueh Inang insisted on recognising the unity in a political 
sense of Manchuria with China, and allowed therefore a new 
aspect to be given to his relations with tke Japanese In view 
of the weakness of China wise statesmanship would have allowed 
the problem of the future of Manchuria to sleep, as far as 
possible, until ıt could have been handled with better prospects 
of 4 Chinese solution But the young Chinese who surrounded 
the young marshal were conscious of a grievance and inspired 
with the new nationalism, and he yielded to their advice The 
result was to provoke Japan to action to safeguard her economic 
interests As the Lytton Report clearly demonstrated, the only 
solution for Manchuria ıs a régime in which its freedom from 
Chinese political domination is secured while its recognition as 
part of China is fully maintained 

Japan’s rights and interests were won by the expenditure 
of much blood and treasure, and she 1s right in claiming that, if 
she did not possess them, it ıs in the hands of Russia, not in 
those of China, that they would now lie Through the splendid 
administration of the South Manchurian Railway she has made 
possible the development of the country and the immigration of 
the Chinese, with great profit to herself. The progress and 
prosperity of the whole territory depended on the extension of 
the means of transport, end both Japanese and Chinese sought 
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to build railways in such a manner as to further their own 
interests The Japanese desired lines running east to west 
which would depend upon and feed, but not compete with, their 
own system The Chinese planned lines running north to south 
with outlets separate from the Japanese system, and with great 
diplomatic and financial ingenuity accomplished a part of their 
purpose Yet with goodwill there was plenty of room for both 
ın so vast a country, as ın 1929 I heard Mr Matsuoka himself 
declare But ın 1929 the profits of the South Manchurian Rail- 
way were four million pounds Since then they have steadily 
declined owing to the economic depression ‘This fact was one 
of the main reasons for Japanese action, for 1t meant that the 
financial forces connected with the railway were ready to 
support the plans of the militarists wno were concerned with 
questions of security and prestige Some solution of the railway 
question was, and is, necessary, in order that Japanese and 
Chinese may combine together harmoniously ın Manchuria. But 
ıt was one which could have been treated ın several different ways 
with fair prospect of success 1f Japan had not decided to use 
force to settle it 

She did so after using considerable ingenuity ın providing an 
excuse But, ıf the facts of the ‘‘ incident ”? of September x8th, 
1931, as they are known to the military authorities of the Powers 
most interested, have not yet been enurely disclosed, its true 
nature has been fully established The tests of intention which 
the Covenant supplies have revealed quite clearly the ‘‘ aggres- 
sion’? of Japan ‘There has been a unamimity of judgment, 
which could hardly have been expected In the special 
Assembly of 1933 forty-two nations adopted the long-considered 
report of therr Committee of Nineteer, which, ın effect, con- 
demned Japan, without a dissentient voice, only Siam of those 
present abstaining from voting from considerations of prudence 
Never before ın the history of the world has a great Power been 
subjected to such a process It is clear that the Japanese people 
have felt keenly the humiliation of the position, however little 
they are ready to accept the recommendation that they should 
abandon their maintenance of the puppet state of ‘‘ Manchu- 
kuo” and negotiate a new settlement with China under the 
auspices of the League By so acting they could guarantee the 
autonomy of Manchuria, while still leaving Chinese sovereignty 
intact, and fully safeguard the economic interests which have 


caused their intervention But clearly they have no intention of 
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doing so, and their occupation of Jehol shows that they intend 
to consolidate the position which they have won by force of 
arms 

The Covenant 1s more vague on the action necessary if a 
Member refuses to carry out its promises. The sanctions of 
Article XVI only come into force ıf war has been resorted to 
as well as a breach of obligation committed Japan has, of course, 
been carrying on war against China, but since she has not called 
her actions by that name, ıt can be held that war does not ın 
fact exist, and that there 1s no necessity to put the sanctions 
into operation No doubt this legal quibble is convenient, but 
it ıs far better to recogmise clearly that the reason why the 
logical consequences do not follow upon Jepan’s action 1s because 
ıt ıs 1mpossible to coerce her at this moment It 1s, of course, 
open to the Powers to institute a world boycott and some people 
imagine that by this means she would be immediately forced to 
surrender. But clearly such a boycott ıs not only intensely diff- 
cult to institute without recourse to war, but Japan might prefer 
to regard ıt as war or to make reprisals which would render war 
inevitable In such a case it must be recognised that her 
strategic position makes her impregnable for a considerable 
period The interests and possessions of the other Powers in 
the Far East are at her mercy She can occupy Shanghai and 
capture Hong Kong before an attempt can be made to redress 
the balance of power in Far Eastern waters The Washington 
treaties make it almost impossible to fight across the oceans. 
Doubtless, 1f the Great Powers were to devote all their energies 
to the task and organise their naval and aerial power with the 
sole object of overcoming Japanese resistance, in time this 
could be done But is ıt possible to contemplate Britain and the 
United States devoting all their energies to such a course with 
the world in the condition in which it 1s to-day? Obviously, at 
the moment Japan ıs in a position to carry through her pro- 
gramme without molestation from outside. 

If such are the circumstances it 1s surely better that they 
should be openly avowed rather than that refuge should be taken 
ın subterfuges Nor does ıt follow that the world ıs without 
means of pressure which may, 1f utilised with diplomatic skill, 
gradually wear down even the determination and pride of the 
Japanese people So long as the forty-two nations remain united 
and are supported by Russia and the United States to the same 


degree as at present, Japan remains in a moral isolation, which 
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has also important economic and financial consequences If 
“ Manchukuo ” remains unrecognised and Japan’s position as 
legally insecure as to-day, her task is still exceedingly difficult. 
There are, indeed, a group of Chinese round Pu Y1, the puppet 
ruler, who dream of utilising the situation to re-establish him 
once more on the Dragon throne. But such an adventure would 
only draw Japan further into the morass, and it ıs hard to 
believe that even the most chauvinistic elements in her govern- 
ment really contemplate ıt Once she moved into China proper 
inside the Wall, she would set 1n motion forces which she could 
neither control nor defy 

The one expedient which the British Government sought to 
use, an embargo on the export of arms to both parties, was 
amazingly muddle-headed, though doubtless well intended It 
was obviously a result of that conflict between conscience and 
interest which has often made British policy somewhat 1ncom- 
ptehensible. It had no effect on Japan, disturbed China, and 
met with no response in the rest of the world It ignored the 
patent fact that Japan had been condemned by the League while 
China had not It broke down the unity of action, which it 1s 
so essential to preserve and which the Assembly itself had recog- 
mised as the principal weapon to be employed against Japan 
From such negative methods little help can be expected in the 
present crisis. 

The Members of the League cannot, therefore, carry out at 
this moment their obligations to protect China from the aggres- 
sion of which Japan has been guilty They are all the more 
bound, therefore, to do what they can to compensate her for this 
wrong. The Assembly has reaffirmed the conclusion of the Com- 
mission of Inquiry that ‘‘ the finel requisite for a satisfactory 
solution 1s temporary international co-operation in the internal 
reconstruction of China ” It 1s in this way that compensation can 
be made to the Chinese people for the injury done to them and a 
means found to redress the balance of the Far Eastern world 
Had President Wilson lived and the United States joined the 
League, 1t was his intention that the problem of China should 
be one of the first things which should be tackled by it But 
as ıt was, Chinese questions were placed on the agenda of the 
Washington Conference at the instance of the British Govern- 
ment, and though something was accomplished there was no 
machinery by which continuous and effective action could be 


taken. The result was delay and confusion, and the loss of that 
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opportumty to help China which Sun Yat Sen would have 
welcomed, and which would have prevented great suffering. 
Something was done by that change in British policy which 
Sir Austen Chamberlain carried through with so much courage 
and success But ıt was not until nearly ten years had passed 
that the problem of China began to be seriously considered at 
Geneva, too late to produce conditions which would have made 
the present situation ın Manchuria impcssible The call for 
action 1s now even more urgent than before, and 1f the oppor- 
tunity be seized the present difficulties may be turned to good 
account 

For, as Chiang Kaishek clearly realises, the Manchurian 
question, though imyuriots and humtliating to China, 1s not the 
greatest danger which threatens her ‘The failure to produce 
an ordered central government has caused a recrudescence of 
Communism, which though temporarily checked, has organised 
itself in a wide area ‘To this expedient large parts of China 
may turn if help can come ın no other way To prevent it has 
been one of the main objects of the present Government of 
China, but ın order to succeed economic and financial resources 
are needed and technical and administrative assistance on a much 
larger scale than are yet secured. If only a small fraction 
of the money which has been poured into South America and 
Europe during the last decade had been available to China far 
greater results could have been obtained Even in the midst of 
continual civil war China has maintained her credit far better 
than most other debtor countries, and the opportunities for 
large and imaginative constructive work are now greater there 
than ın any other country ın the world. 

Tt 1s in this direction that the States who have accepted the 
Assembly’s recommendation should find their answer to Japan 
If they are moved by a common purpose and accept a common 
obligation they should be able to convince China of their good 
faith. If the Governments take action and utilise the machinery 
of the League financial resources could easily be found. The 
financial Consortium has done good work in preventing loans 
being made to China for destructive purposes. But its action 
has been purely negative It should be the business of the 
League to work out a programme of constructive action, finan- 
cial, economic, administrative Governments should lend their 
best civil servants to assist ın the process. Even military and 
naval assistance should not be withheld if :t 1s clearly necessary. 
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Through the League these efforts could be made without en- 
dangering the political sovereignty of China or subjecting her 
to the domination of one Power or even of a group of Powers 
She would repay the expenditure far better than Austria or 
Chile Through the League some efforts of this kind had 
already been begun when the Manchurian question diverted all 
attention ın another direction They should be resumed, recon- 
stituted and intensified The reconstruction of China should 
be made one of the first charges in that common effort which 1s 
necessary at this moment to sustain the economic structure of 
the world By such a process China can be made strong enough 
to protect her own interests, and the Manchurian problem will 
then bear a different aspect Indeed, long before the process 1s 
completed Japan will claim to take part in it ‘Then will be the 
opportunity to demand that she reconsider her position towards 
the recommendations of the Assembly 


C. K WEBSTER 
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A “BLOODLESS” REVOLUTION 


MOMENTOUS revolution has occurred in Germany 
A since the New Year, ominous both for Germany and for 
Europe, a parhamentary Cemocracy based upon the 
principles of legality, both within end without the frontiers of 
Germany, has been replaced by a régime based upon the 
principles of Machtpolituk, and of Machtpolitik relentlessly 
interpreted Only ın December tke gentle inclination to the 
Left made by the Chancellor of the moment, General von 
Schleicher, had seemed to show that reaction had failed, for its 
most capable servant had, with ministerial experience, repented of 
retrogression By returning to the settlement policy of the spring 
of 1932 and by other gestures of the kind he had himself taken up 
the rôle for which ın March 1930 he had cast Dr Bruning Since 
then what appears like the petulant inconsequence of destiny has 
not merely reversed the picture, but torn ıt to shreds Hitler, as 
I heard an acute observer remark, has won, not by marching 
bravely on Berlin, but by slipping, as it were, on a banana-skin, 
into office It 1s common talk that President von Hindenburg 
regarded him as fitter to be a postman then a premier, the presi- 
dial ministers of the preceding Cabinets took an identical view 
One fact and two accidents seem, cu fond, responsible for his 
triumph, both accidents so fortuitous as to require the most rigid 
determinist to fit them into the logic of history 
The causal fact was that the East Prussian landowners would 
no more surrender their bankrupt estates for a social purpose to 
a nationalistic and Protestant General than to the Catholic 
leader And in the last case, for all his honourable intentions, 
the President was both an East Prussian landowner and the key- 
stone to the democratic constitution, which, without his loyalty, 
might crumble to nothing The Junker excuses were pathetically 
transparent Last spring the project of settlmg unemployed 
upon bankrupted estates could be denounced as a Vatican 
conspiracy for the invasion of East Prussia by Catholics whose 
hostility to therr Polish co-religionists might not be complete 
Yet the Polish menace, it was said, made the strengthening of 
the frontier a necessity When Schleicher took up the matter 
to combine the social with the military solution, the Junkers 
had discovered that the unemployed are often Communists, and 
as such ought to remain more or less under lock and key in the 
towns And should they not already be corrupted, to settle poor 
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townsmen on the land in a tue o? agricultural depression was 
almost a plot to make them into Communists, who would then 
pervert the morality of the indigencus peasants ‘The whole idea 
had become a shocking one, and yet only three or four months 
before, the establishment of the ‘‘ National Athletic Board ” was 
demanded in reactionary circles in order to save young people 
from the demoralisation of urban uneraployment 

Now the Junkers, indirectly represented by Papen and Hugen- 
berg and the Nationalist party, hac failed ın November because 
they had no popular following, until the unholy alliance between 
Papen and Hitler was mace possible by these two fatal accidents, 
the Gregor Strasser fiasco in December and the putsch rumour 
at the end of January Gregor Strasser had been widely recog- 
nised as Hitler’s ablest leutenart—a ‘‘ socially-minded ’? man— 
and, sobered by the loss of two million votes on November 6th, 
the more moderate elements ir the Nazi party were willing, 
under his leadership, to work with Schleicher. Practical expe- 
rience had inclined both men tcwards the Left, away from the 
hoarse chauvinism of many of their friends Schleicher felt the 
importance of organised labour, while Strasser was anxious to 
develop the socialistic sections of his party’s programme Some- 
how—no one outside the group of men concerned can know 
exactly how—Strasser moved too scon, and exposed himself to 
the attacks of Hitler’s more fanatical friends He was virtually 
expelled from the party as a renegade, and his enemies, Goring 
and Goebbels, captured Hitler fcr the policy of queering 
Schleicher’s pitch The Nazı forces were thus purged of 
“rationalism,” and a rapprochement with the Junkers and 
Hugenberg, a return to the Harzburg alliance on a thoroughly 
chauvinist basis, came into sight, although Nazis and Nation- 
alists had been furiously reviling one another since the summer 
It 1s to be presumed that Hitler's financial difficulties had also 
been accommodated Since Schleicher was thus robbed of any 
hope of conciliating the Reichsteg, Hindenburg was persuaded 
to refuse him the right to dissolve again, and so to compel him 
to resign Yet Hitler was still very unwilling to come into a 
Coalition Cabinet with the Nationelist element directing the 
President , and ıt seems fairly certain that intriguers—the Presi- 
dent of the Herrenklub was soon boasting of his share in the 
matter—deliberately circulated rumours that the Army’s leaders 
intended to seize power. In this way Hitler was persuaded that 
he might for ever lose his chance. On January 3oth, therefore, 
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the National Coalition took office with Hitler as Chancellor, and 
the Nazis announced the advent of Das Dritte Reich 

The President and his friends set great store by the appoint- 
ment of Papen as Vice-Chancellor, and they refused to hand 
over Foreign Office, Treasury or Army to Nazi ministers; they 
could scarcely refuse the Interior too Since the Retch ministers, 
last July, had seized control of the Prussian administration, in 
addition to the Reich Home Office, that of Prussia was going 
begging for a ‘‘ commissariat ” chief In circumstances of such 
a kind, with revolution nascent, the Prussian Home Office, which 
controlled the police of Prussia, and the Reich Home Office, 
which might claim to override the other States in police admini- 
stration, were the key positions When the Nazı leaders, Frick 
and Goring, became respectively Reich Minister of the Interior 
and Prussian Minister of the Interior, the Nazi revolution was 
potentially accomplished Only the Army could then, or can 
now, restrain 17, and the longer the Army hesitates, the more 
powerless it becomes It is notorious that the essence of a modern 
revolution 1s to seize control of the personnel of police and civil 
service, not ın wittamg battles, electoral or actual, since such 
victories are the effect, not the cause. of the others 

Captain Goring 1s a man of ruthless ambition He knew no 
hesitation in making the potential into an actual and—he claims 
—a bloodless revolutior The driving-force ın the last month has 
undoubtedly been Goring’s, with Frick ın support, and with 
Hitler to provide the musıc, so to speak, and Papen the manners, 
Goring should go down to history as one of the few quite logical 
revolutionaries who had almost less hesitation than a Jesuit or a 
Communist with regard to his means because he did not question 
the desirability of his end Propaganda, an essential part of his 
equipment, had three important branches Hitler’s demagogy, 
the elaborate organisation of pageantry, and the declamations 
of the Nazı Press, especially the savageries of Goebbels as editor 
of the Angriff Daily assertions that all Communists and 
Socialists are bestial murderers and all Nazis persecuted heroes, 
and that anyone who is not Nazi or Nationalist 1s inferior, 1m- 
moral and indistinguishable from the Marxists, supplied an all- 
extensive justification All officials suspected of loyalty to the 
Weimar Constitution were expelled From the beginning of the 
“ free”? election campaign, all but the newspapers associated 
with the Government parties were wholly or partially suppressed 
The Prussian police received orders to strike remorselessly at 
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Captain Goring’s enemies, and to dare no opposition to his 
friends It ıs hardly in the nature of this man to have many 
friends of very lofty character, moreover the provocative 
behaviour of unformed Nazis, anc the provocative character of 
their demonstrations ın working-class areas where their appear- 
ance was intended to suggest the destruction of the working 
class as a political entity, have become indisputable 

Yet Captain Goring required something more, and the Reich- 
stag conveniently went up in flames six days before the elections 
of March 5th Whether he merely wanted a scapegoat, or 
whether he really regarded the Communist party ın Germany as 
dangerous to his own, it ıs perhaps difficult to tell He has 
ceitainly known how to exploit the situation so as to break the 
Communist machine It would not be just to suggest, without 
supporting the suggestion, that the burning of the Reichstag 
was not all that the Government sought toimply In the Tage- 
buch (a well-known weekly now published at Munich) of March 
4th, there 1s an article which juxtaposes, with an admurable 
calm, certain facts For instance, on February 24th the Karl- 
Liebknecht-Haus, headquarters of the Communists, was occu- 
pied by the police Plans were discovered, ıt was subsequently 
announced, for the Comnmnist Revolution to break out through 
incendiarist action in public buildings on the night of February 
27th to 28th Yet on that night the Prussian authorities left the 
Reichstag ın charge of merely the two night-watchmen of normal 
times Secondly, the incerdiarist, Van der Lubbe, having shown 
the most extraordinary skill in preparing the fire and ın entering 
and leaving the building in order to do so, yet, when the fire 
had once begun, stayed around almost as if he wished to court 
the police Thirdly, 1t 1s possible that such a man would as soon 
lie as speak the truth If his passport is genuine, there seems 
no particular reason to doubt the declaration of the Dutch Com- 
munist party (March rst) that Van der Lubbe is a renegade 
This 1s confirmed by messages quoted ın The Times from Prague 
to the effect that he was calling himself a Nazi in Meissen last 
summer The Dutch declaration further asserts that the man 
arrested 1n the Reichstag, according to the official description, 
1s not Van der Lubbe at all The “ confession ” of this creature 
was interpreted so as to justify the imprisonment of all the 
Communist leaders in Germany, anë so as to implicate the all 
too gentle Social Democrats Even the Deutsche Allgemeime 
Zettung, a newspaper which until Das Dritte Reich stood well 
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to the Right but is now left high and dry with little to the 
Left of ıt, pointed out 1m its leading article that ‘‘ Intellectuals 
in Berlin know, of course, that part of the material published as 
having been taken m the Karl-Liebknechi-Haus, was taken from 
pamphlets which have been on sale for fourteen years, and until 
quite recently, ın any good bookshop, the outbuzsts of sadistical 
hacks without any polizical value or real danger The people, 
however, are ignorant of this and have become hysterical about 
the whole Marxist nightmare, not least because Adolf Hitler 
knew how to make good use of it 1n his speeches ” 

It ıs difficult to 1gnore Captain Goring’s debt to the Com- 
munists or to belittle his soldierly appreciation of the quick 
offensive He hastily borrowed the Communist plans for the 
night of February 27th and 28th, and cried aloud the next morn- 
ing against the “ Reign of Terror’? which menaced Germany 
and the world It was, of course, the imminence of his own reign 
of terror which he so cleverly detested The private armies of 
the ministerial parties were promptly enrolled as auxıhary 
police, to ensure a “‘ free ” election; the Naz storm troopers 
were, however, g-eatly to predominate over the Stahlhelmers 
enlisted, which, ın view of the street brawls of the last year or 
so, was not reassuring for any but Nazis The placards of the 
Opposition parties were torn down, while their leaders were 
taken to prison to be detained without trial, or legal advice, or 
the capacity to communicate with the outside world Groups of 
Nazi storm troopers are known to have gone round beating up 
and arresting Communists and pac:fists during the mghts imme- 
diately preceding the election It 1s often asserted by the present 
German Government that the worst ottrages have been due to 
Communist roughs dressed as Nazis It 1s obviously possible 
that such things have occurred, there are a few Communists 
among the police for that matzer, but one could scarcely 
make the Communists responsible for all the activities of the 
police 

One wondered why the ‘‘ free ” election of March 5th was held 
at all It provided, perhaps, a subtler method of bullying the 
Left, and an old man’s oath must stil! be respected although a 
Parliamentary majority 1s something of an embarrassment to the 
denouncers of the parliamentarism of the last “ fourteen years ” 
The efficacy of this Fourteen Years’ legend 1s, in part, explained 
by the preponderance in the Nazi movement of very young people 
who simply do not remember thet the Cabinet Ministers since 
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1918 have been predominantly mcderates or conservatives with 
relatively few Social Democrats With the results of the elections 
of March sth the fat accompli: was unmistakably announced , 
that quite so much had been accomplished ın south-west Germany 
was at first something of a surprise ‘The peasants had been, as 
the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung suggested, very susceptible to 
the Red Plot in Berlin scare, one gathers that they did good 
business selling to the Nazis the free food distributed in the 
towns Yet when one considers tke circumstances 1n which the 
election was fought, it 1s, 1f less relevant to the 1mmedzate situa- 
tion, more remarkable that the urban working class was scarcely 
shaken in its voting, with leaders ın prison, or in hiding, or— 
among the Socialists—wavering It is true that the Communists 
lost a million votes, but ıt 1s far more surprising that nearly five 
million people still voted for the party The Socialists lost a 
little here and gained a little there The Centre held fast, and, 
in the two great industrial districts around Coblenz and Cologne 
where the Nazis were not top, ıt was still the Catholics, thanks 
to the Christian trade unions, who headed the poll 

The chief result of the elections was that within the next few 
days Dr Frick took over the police administration, that 1s 
all actual power, throughout non-Prussian Germany, beginning 
with the Hanse towns and Hesse, and ending with Bavaria 
This was equivalent to the installation of the Nazis; Hamburg 
expressed an interesting preference for military rule, Baden 
demurred for a moment to the hoisting of the Nazi flag, Saxony 
hastened to surrender on her own terms, but the fact everywhere 
remained the same In Prussia e“ectioneering continued, since 
communal elections had to be held The savagery of all the 
propaganda must, I think, be unexampled , lest the social spirit 
it engenders should wane, a Ministry of Propaganda 1s to be 
established under Goebbels’ direction In the meantime Captain 
Goring and Count Helldorf, who kas officially declared that for 
every Nazi casualty three Commun:sts will be killed, are keeping 
things going 

If words bred only words 1t might be unjust to call the new 
régime in Germany terroristic The overriding of all ordinary 
legality by an authority which can, after all, point to some sort 
of constitutional authorisation may be inevitable for a time But 
quite apart from the curious circumstances of the Reichstag fire, 
evidence is piling up to an alarming extent of every kind of 
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intimidation and of countless examples of brutality whose perpe- 
tration can serve no political purpose whatever Storm troop 
men have taken to standing outside large-scale stores in Berlin 
to prevent entry with the announcement that Germans do not buy 
from Jews or profiteers or whatever it 1s. This 1s positively 
encouraged by Goring (see Essen speech, March roth), but many 
poor people are greatly distressed by having to buy more 
expensively Some Storm troop men have official licences to deal 
with anyone of whom they disapprove, with immunity for any 
crime they commit in “ self-defence ” Not only Communists, 
but many Socialists, pacifists, Jews, Catholics and Democrats 
live under threats of one kind or another, and they are virtually 
defenceless, stnce mary Storm troopers are enrolled as auxiliary 
police, and the rest behave as if they were, and no one will 
prevent them When complaints are made, for instance, by 
American representatives'on behalf of molested American Jews, 
the official answer 1s, as I have suggested, that the 1ll-treatment 
is the work of Communists disguised ın brown shirts, together 
with a speech from Goring to the effect that this sort of thing 
is only to be expected. Persecution is taking many forms, from 
depriving people of their livelihood and their entire peace of 
mind, to actual torture This ıs not irresponsible talk It 1s 
established, beyond any real doubt, that at several known 
addresses in Berlin there are houses to which Storm troopers 
take their helpless v:ctims, subject them to every imaginable 
insult, beat them with dog-whips and dose them with castor oul 
till they are spitting blood and fall unconscious ‘There are 
doubtless other houses not yet known, and similar outrages in 
other towns When the torturers have done their work, if the 
victims still live, the Communists among them are handed over 
to be imprisoned by the police, the others are sent home, sworn 
to silence under threat of death If only Communists suffered 
in this way, ıt would be a little less intolerable, since their 
creed, while placing them outside the iaw, justifies ruthless 
behaviour. But ıt ıs known that members of the Retichsbanner, 
an organisation founded not long ago for the defence of the 
republican state, have also been treated in this fashion Some- 
times it 1s merely a matter of the unbridling of personal grudges 
One is slow, perhaps too slow, to believe this sort of thing, but 
foreign journalists hear daily of such incidents, the difficulty 
is to get them into the open. In Germany this is, of course, out 
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of the question. When the Berliner Tageblatt, ın a leading 
article on March roth, wrote. 


The activities of those who are celebiating the election 
results of March 5th are not confined to the hoisting 
of flags, rather from all parts of the Reich occurrences are 
daily reported which must fill anyone who regards Jaw and 
order as the most important bases of the State with misgiving 
Most of all should they cause anxiety to the men who are 
at the moment responsible for law and order in Germany 


ıt was promptly suppressed It ıs ımportant that the English 
Press, as a whole, should be mobriised, for Hitler sets store by 
English friendship Some of the English Press flatters itself that 
ıt prevented a massacre on the eve of the election, this may be 
true, and, if true, is admirable But many people answer that, 
instead of one St Bartholomew, ıt :s a long-drawn-out massacre, 
and how can that be stopped? Certainly the first week after the 
General Election has brought no signs of gentler methods, ıt 1s 
hoped that when the local elections are over, tension may relax 

It ıs perhaps true that, apart from endless processions and flag- 
hoisting, the life of the ordinary c:tizen has not been greatly 
disturbed ‘Throughout this ‘‘ bloodless ” revolution the Bourse 
has remained pretty steady, partly, no doubt, because Dr 
Schacht has so far failed to shake Dr Lutker’s position as Presi- 
dent of the Reichsbank Yet the outlook for the future is 
dismally black The National Socialist régime (and the 
Nationalist ministers seem daily less important), has nothing 
constructive to offer, and only one positive thing the will to 
war, within Germany and without Iz ıs not without significance 
that ın Brunswick streets named after Lessing, streets with 
names like Friedensallee, are to be re-chzistened ‘The social 
programme of the Nazis 1s, to say the least, impracticable, and 
there remains nothing but this soldier-playing. this breeding 
of hatred, which has rather welcomed the Polish action in the 
Westerplatte Even if one must take care no longer to think in 
terms of nineteenth-century Liberalism, I cannot think that out- 
rage can be a good foundation for ary social structure It can 
but breed corrosive hatred 

Nowhere can one discern with any conficence the strength to 
modify or end the new régime A political authority detested by 
the big majority of ıts urban workers seems hollow, but the 
trade union and Socialist offices have been occupied and con- 
fiscated far and wide The Government hopes to incorporate the 
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trade unions on the Italian model, and the future depends upon 
what difference there may really be between Germany and Italy. 
There 1s no doubt that the German Fascists have more to 
destroy , there is much doubt as to whether the passive resistance 
of the factory workers ın Germany can still be effectual. It is 
said that factory morale recovered from the election tornado 
within a few days, but it 1s difficult not to feel exceedingly 
sceptical about :t A barbarous Prussiamism seems to have 
overrun the older civilisation of Bavaria and the Rhineland, 
and some of the most authenticated stories which reach one’s ears 
sound more atrocious than war atrocities Very liberally-minded 
people speak longingly of the anszandigkett (decency) of the 
Hohenzollern régime to which, in 1918, they were thankful to 
say good-bye, and some kind of restoration ıs acqwring a new 
ruson d’ être. 
OBSERVER. 
Berlin, March 12th, 1933. 


THE AMERICAN CRISIS AND THE 
WORLD. 


F any factors deserve singling out as the paramount causes 

of a depression aptly characterised as ‘“‘ starvation in the 

midst of plenty,” they are international economic disequili- 
brium and financial mistrust ‘The first was primarily a result 
of the complete stoppage of foreign lending by the creditor coun- 
tries of the world upon which the whole edifice of relative pros- 
perity of the years 1924-9 had been built up. The debtor 
countries found themselves faced with the problem of reducing 
their visible and invisible imports and increasing their visible 
and invisible exports to an extent sufficient to enable them to 
dispense with new loans and meet the service of the old. Ina 
world of high tariffs, of which the highest were those of the 
chief creditor country, America, the task was mostly beyond 
their powers When this was realised, financial mistrust aggra- 
vated the position The creditor countr:es began to withdraw 
short-term credits from the debtor countries until the crash 
came It started at the weakest points, brt after Germany had 
been dragged ın ıt was not long before a leading creditor country, 
but also a debtor on short-term, England. went by the board 
Had ıt not been for the immense gold -eserves and the very 
favourable balance of international payments of the United 
States, together with the Hoover policy of bolstering up weak- 
nesses at all costs, the American financial crisis would have 
come in the winter of 1931-2, and we might now be much farther 
on the way towards recovery. 

For, once financial confidence is undermined, once the public, 
at home or abroad, seriously doubts the solvency of a banking 
system or the stability of a currency, half measures are prac- 
tically useless Unless something, preferably a miracle, works 
a complete change ın public psychology, they merely postpone 
the evil day But the drastic measures which are needed are in 
a democratic age too much for the courage of the politicians, 
who dare not move until catastrophe compels them to act and 
the public to accept anything and everything ‘Thus the history 
of the last few years shows, paradoxically, that financial collapse 
is the best ground for the re-establishment of confidence ‘This 
was the case in Germany, and even in Austria, where the gradual 
restoration at any rate or domestic conficence ın the national 
currencies and in the banks has been a feature of the past 
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eighteen months It was the case in Australia and perhaps to 
some extent ın South America, although her financial organisa- 
tion 1s not highly developed It was certainly the case in England 
and here ın contrast to the countries previously mentioned, par- 
ticularly as regards the :nternational attitude towards England, 
confidence in sterling, rather than the lack of ıt, ıs what at the 
present time causes the Bank of England and the Treasury to 
rack their brains 

Not only have the various financial crashes brought their own 
remedies by re-establishing confidence, but great progress has 
also been made towards removing the fundamental international 
disequilibrium which was largely responsible for them ‘This 
was, as already suggested, maniy a disequilibrium of balances 
of payments due to the stoppage of foreign lending and the catas- 
trophic fall of prices But the one inevitable feature of a balance 
of payments 1s that it must balance Foreign credits not being 
available, stocks of gold and foreign exchange being exhausted 
by the crisis, private capital assets abroad being difficult of 
access, the current international -eceipts and payments of debtor 
countries had to be equal So reparations have gone, war debts 
are going, there have been defatlts, redrctions of debt, transfer 
moratoria ; the standard of living ın the debtor countries has been 
forced down to the minimum politically possible, but ın general 
a sort of working equilibrium at a low level has been reached 
In the creditor countries which had a surplus to invest instead 
of a deficit covered by borrowing the converse process has taken 
place The latest estimate of the Board of Trade shows that 
Great Britain has a small deficit on her balance of payments 
which 1s being met by the 1mport of capital It ıs probable that 
France ıs ın the same case, at any rate she has no longer a 
considerable surplus Only the United States remains with a 
large credit surplus on international account Only the United 
States is still endeavouring to collect deb:s without taking goods 
The position 1s, of course, completely obscured by the capital 
movements resulting from the present crisis, but most authorities 
agree that America 1s still selling more than she buys and refus- 
ing to invest the surplus 

Regarded from both these points of view—international equil1- 
brium and financial confidence—Americe appears to hold the key 
position For the two factors are intimately related Apart from 
foreign investment, which is at present out of the question, 
America can restore her current international equilibrium in 
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various ways She can acquiesce in default by her debtors ; she 
can export less, she can reduce her tariffs and buy more foreign 
manufactured goods; and she can bring about a domestic trade 
revival and buy more raw materials All these methods will 
probably play their part, consciously or involuntarily, but the 
last method ıs the most satisfactory, beth foz herself and the 
world, and it 1s entirely dependent on the restoration of financial 
confidence ‘This was, of course, realised by the Hoover Admını- 
stration, which has been making frantic eforts to restore 1t Some 
two thousand million dollars have beer valy spent by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation on Icans to weak banks and 
other enterprises without result But no attempt was made to 
reform the system itself, which was the real root of the trouble— 
indeed, ıt ıs probable that without the stimulus of the crisis ıt 
would have been quite impossible todo so The American system 
of “ unit banking,’’ as opposed to branch banking, 1s essentially 
a political product ‘To quote Professor Gregory in The Econo- 
mast, ‘ the fundamental weakness of the st-ucture 1s to be found 
in the circumstance that a banking system appropriate to the 
conditions of 1860 has been imposed permanentiy on the country 
under the combined influence of ‘ State -1ghis’ and of local 
small-town patriotism’? ‘The First National Bank of Zenith 
was doubtless a great source of pride to Babbitt, who, moreover, 
rejoiced in the assurance that the money he deposited ın ıt would 
be loaned out in his own city and district, to support, among 
other things, the realty market on which he depended, and not 
drawn upon by an omnivorous Head Office ın New York or 
Chicago But when depression overtook Zenith, Babbitt’s realty 
market collapsed, his business practically vanished, and to crown 
it all, failures ın near-by cities showed him that that proportion of 
his savings which he thought was really sate and readily realis- 
able in his bank, was ın danger His panic in these circumstances 
was not surprising ‘The virtual prohibit:on of branch banking 
rendered extremely difficult the greatest safeguard of modern 
banking the spreading of risks But ıt was by no means the 
only weakness of the system The competi-ion between State and 
National banks (subject to Federal Law), and the practice of 
making most loans against stock market or real estate collateral 
ran ıt close ‘The first led to a great weakening of the legislative 
safeguards designed to protect the public—the Federal regula- 
tions for the National banks being relaxed ın order to enable 
them to compete on equal terms with the State banks—and the 
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(assuming the 40 per cent reserve ratio to remain unchanged) 
This free gold is many times the short-term hability to foreign 
countries, so that there is no doubt of America’s ability to 
maintain the gold value of her currency ın the long run, even 
if under the stress of the crisis she has for a time to resort to 
a system of exchange restrictions and similar measures some- 
times designated as the “‘ insolvency gold standard ” 

President Roosevelt’s problem in the case of the banking 
system is more difficult and complex He has to restore confi- 
dence ‘This will probably not be difficult in the case of sound 
banks, which are apparently to have unlimited notes at their 
disposal against good security But what is to happen to the 
unsound banks, mainly the small country institutions? The 
obvious solution 1s absorption by the sound banks But whether 
the Democratic party, the traditional protector of State and 
local rights, can bring itself to force a complete change from 
unit to branch banking remains to be seen Moreover, who 1s 
to assume the losses? Iz the depositor does so there 1s a serious 
danger of deflation. It is difficult to see how State assistance, 
as ın the case of Germany, can be avoided All this will inevit- 
ably take time Yet, if Roosevelt succeeds—and the purely 
psychological effects of drastic action should not be forgotten— 
the concentration of hoarded gold and the restoration of confi- 
dence in the banks will give America control of her own mone- 
tary policy, a control wĦfch she has not really had since the 
depression began. For it was the ever-present fear of a run on 
the banks which neutralised the efforts of the Hoover Admini- 
stration to promote easy money and an expazsion of credit The 
banks were so frightened that as fast as the Federal Reserve 
system pumped credit into circulation they absorbed it again 
by reducing their advances and loans in order to make them- 
selves more liquid So the hoped-for result of a rise of prices 
and a business revival could not materialise Moreover, even 
if more drastic measures of monetary expansion had been taken, 
the only result might well have been to precipitate the flight 
from the dollar But once the crisis 1s overcome it should be 
possible for America to initiate a policy of controlled monetary 
expansion while, at the same time, maintaining the gold value 
of her currency 

In the writer’s opinion this 1s the most effective way in which 
America can help both herself and the world And she ıs in a 
better position than any other country to doit For she has 
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still, as we have seen, a favourable balence of payments and 
larger surplus stocks of gold Consequently rising prices and 
greater activity ın America, which should involve larger ım- 
ports, particularly of raw materials, and probably also lower 
exports, would tend to balance her position vis-a-vis the rest of 
the world rather than to unbalance it For the same reason she 
can more readily than any other country take the lead ın lower- 
ing tariffs and reducing debt. If all this should result in more 
than counteracting her favourable balance of payments so that 
she begins to lose gold, well, the desirability of redistributing 
the American surplus stocks of gold is generally admitted, even 
by Americans 

What are the prospects of development on these lines? In 
the first place ıt ıs essential for the purpose that America should 
remain on the gold standard ın some form, and not start a 
competition ın currency devalorisation In spite of the assur- 
ances given by the Administration this is perhaps not yet quite 
certain and there is a large body of opinion which advocates 
devalorisation But in view of the practice of making nearly 
all contracts in gold dollars, and of the deep-rooted attachment 
of Americans to the gold standard, it 1s, at any rate, extremely 
unhkely In the second place monetary expansion ıs needed, 
the effects of the note-printing required to combat the crisis 
should not be exaggerated Bank deposits are currency as much 
as bank-notes, and if bank-notes are Sed to replace withdrawn 
bank deposits the total volume of means of payment remains 
unchanged Neverzheless, the printing of notes may well create 
ın people’s minds the idea that prices will rise and this gene- 
rally has the effect of speeding up the “ velocity of circulation,’’ 
bringing out hoards and making people spend more freely, with 
the result that prices actually do so =urthermore, President 
Roosevelt has declared his intention of embarking on an exten- 
sive scheme of public works and of providing relief for the 
farmers and the unemployed, all of which will probably bring 
fresh purchasing power into circulation. 

Against all these factors tending towards a ‘‘ reflationary ”’ 
extension of activity and rise of prices must be set a number of 
others tending ın the opposite direction The inevitable closing 
of a large number of banks with consequent loss and immobilisa- 
tion of deposits, the increase of taxation and reduction of 
expenditure needed to balance the budget, the need to utilise 
any recovery of the ınvestment markets to fund the huge float- 
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ing debt of the government, zhe necessity of further liquida- 
tion affecting railways, real estate, mortgages and perhaps even 
the great insurance companies, ail these will act as a brake 
on revival But there ıs little doubt that a return of conadence 
would more than offset these factors, and they are necessary 
pre-requisites of such a return They should steady the move- 
ment rather than prevent ıt 

The President’s declarations of policy also promise action in 
the other fields mentioned [cr the first tıme official America 
has admitted that if the country ıs to collect debts and export 
goods ıt must import their equivalent The appointment of a 
“low tarıff man ” to the Treasury seems to augur a reduction 
of tariffs Even if the official pronouncements on War Debts 
are not encouraging, these will probably settle themselves—by 
default 1f the Americans prefer ıt But the crisis which has 
rendered Congress so malleable in the matters of banking and 
finance may perhaps soften its attitude towards European 
debtors 

There 1s little doubt that the American crisis has greatly 
improved the prospects of the World Economic Conference. As 
Mr Keynes pointed out in his recent series of articles in The 
Times, it will be pious futility for the Conference to pass reso- 
lutions ın favour of the abatemen: of exchange restrictions, 
standstills, tariffs, quotas They are symptoms only The 
Conference must act 1c must, broadly speaking, supersede 
contraction by expansion But, as we have seen, it 1s only 
through the crisis that America can gain real control of her 
policy and obtain the power to expand. Moreover, only bold 
leadership by the Executive, unhamzered by the jealous super- 
vision of an ignorant log-rolung Legislature, can enable 
America to join 1n the broad international action which is essen- 
tial for success If President Roosevelt succeeds now at home 
he should win the necessary freedom of action 

If America in these ways gives the world an 1mpulse towards 
recovery, instead of acting as a brake upon it, what, ıt may also 
be asked, are the prospects of her succeeding? We have already 
suggested that the rest of the world has slowly and painfully 
succeeded ın building up a certein amount of financial conf- 
dence and in establishing a sort of internaticnal equilibrium at 
a low level If this be true the stage ıs set for recovery and 
the history of past depressions leads us to believe that a strong 
enough impulse will set the machinery of world business moving 
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of its own volition. America is a country of extremes and she 
recovered remarkably quickly after the financial catastrophe of 
1907. At the best, 1f history repeats itself, ıt ıs not unlikely 
that the metamorphosis of a hundred and twenty million people 
—occupying, as we have seen, a key position—from pessimists 
into optimists mav give us the impulse we need, and at the 
worst the bursting of the last great bubble of unsound finance 
will, at any rate, 1mprove the prospect of another impulse 
producing the desized result. ; 
H Powys GREENWOOD 


THE GREEK ELECTIONS—AND AFTER. 


OR the second time within six months Greece has 
indulged ın the tiresome luxury of a general election At 
the former appeal to the people, conducted on the propor- 
tional system, on September 25th, the result was inconclusive, 
for, while the “ Liberal,” or Venizelist, party obtained out of 
250 seats 100, the ‘‘ Populars,” or Royalists, under Mr Tsal- 
dares, won 95, the “ Progressives’? under Mr Kaphandares 
15, the “ Agrarian-Labour ” party of Mr Papanastasiou 8, the 
“ Radical-Nationalists ”? of General Kondyles 5, the moderate 
Royalist group of “Free Opinion’ under General Metaxas 
3, the Communists 10, and other small groups 14 between them 
As the only burning question before the country was that of 
finance, and as no durable Ministry could be formed by one 
party out of the above figures, a Cabinet of ‘‘ All the Talents,” 
an “ Ccumenical ’’ Government, as the Greeks call ıt, such as 
was constructed in 1877 and 1926, was the obvious solution, and 
was advocated ın an eloquent appeal to all the party leaders 
by the patriotic President of the Republic, Mr Zaimes, who 
had presided over the second of those “ Universal’? Cabinets 
But Mr ‘Tssaldares, although, or because, he had partici- 
pated ın that arrangement, refused to jom in repeat- 
ing the experiment, despite the opimon of a section of 
his supporters Finally, on November 4th, he formed a Coali- 
tion of three parties, his own and those cf Generals Kondyles 
and Metaxas, on the understanding that the Opposition would 
grant “‘ toleration’ to his Government’s financial measures 
Disposing of only 103 votes. Mr Tsaldares was Prime Minister 
“on sufferance,’’ and by *‘ categorical declarations ’? made to 
the President on September 28th and “ repeated ın writing ” 
on October 3rd, as the President announced in a message to 
the people, had, in the name of his party, “ recognised the 
Republic unreservedly’? There was, therefore, no further 
question of the form of government the “ Popular ” party had 
ceased to be Royalist, the only distinction was between “‘ old ” 
and “ new ”’ Republicans The immediate consequence of this 
recognition was the dissolution of the Military League, formed 
to protect the Republic 
The all-important task before the Tsaldares Cabinet was 
economic, but, until the eve of its fall, it never had a technical 
Finance Mjnister There ıs a Greek proverb that “ outside 
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the dance they sing many songs’’: there are always people 
ready “to sit on the fence and slang those ai the plough ” 
Eminent financial experts, who, when the ‘‘ Popular ’’ party 
was in opposition, had plans all ready for the financial regene- 
ration of Greece, declined to accept the responsibility of putting 
them into practice when Mr Tsaldares offered them the Finance 
Ministry For some weeks the Premier, a distinguished lawyer, 
but not a financier, was his own Chancellor of the Exchequer , 
then he succeeded ın obtaining the services of a veteran poli- 
tician, whose views on the payment of interest to foreign bond- 
holders differed from those of his chief, and who, after being 
more or less m quarantine when foreign interests were under 
discussion, resigned, making way for a well-known banker in 
the last days of the Government, defeated by 18 votes on 
January 13th, ın consequence of the withdrawal by all the 
Opposition leaders of their ‘‘ toleration,” because of their sus- 
picions of the Ministers of War and Marine. As Mr Tsaldares 
declined to reform his Cabinet on condition that the Ministries 
of War and Marine were entrusted not to politicians but to 
officers on active service inspiring general confidence, Mr Veni- 
zelos became for the seventh time Prime Minister, forming a 
Coalition Cabinet, containing three ex-Premiers, Messrs. Kaph- 
andares, Papanastasion and Michalakopoulos, and the leader 
of one of the “ Agrarian ”? groups, Mr Mylonas, the politician 
captured by brigands in Epeiros during the electoral campaign 
of 1928 The most satisfactory feature of this new combination 
was the reconciliation, after nearly five years’ estrangement, 
of Mr Venizelos end his former heutenant, Mr Kaphandares, 
the new Minister of Finance and the best financier among the 
politicians In M- Michalakopoulos at the Foreign Office the 
Premier had a coliaborator of long experience in the successful 
conduct of public affairs 

Without meeting the Chamber, in which he had a majority 
of only 2, Mr Venizelos, under Article 79 of the Constitution, 
invited the President of the Republic to convoke the Senate for 
the purpose of dissolving the Chamber It was argued that, by 
Article 89 of the Constitution, the new Government was 
“ bound, from the moment of its foundation, to ask a vote of 
confidence from the Chamber ” But Mr Venizelos argued in 
a letter to the President that this was the letter, not the spirit, 
of the Constitution He convinced the President, and the Senate 
adopted the proposal for the dissolution of the Chamber by 72 
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to 20 A document, signed by a number of Opposition deputies, 
for the impeachment of the President for violating the Constitu- 
tion, 1s unlikely to be taken seriously Mr Tsaldares imme- 
diately cancelled his signature, and it would require a two- 
thirds majority of the new Chamber to send the President 
before the Senate, ın whick the Verizelisis have a large 
majority, constituted as a High Court of Justice Besides, the 
impeachment of such a patriot as Mr Zaimes, who has rendered 
repeated services to his country, would outrage public opinion 
and furnish a modern parallel to the concemnation of Miltiades 

The elections of March 5th, lke those of 1928, were fought on 
the majority system Neither of tke two coalitions which faced 
one another had any very definite progremme, but the issues 
were chiefly personal Foreign policy being the same for both 
sides, although the personal elements in its execution differed, 
and finance being the all-overshadowing question of domestic 
politics, the contest was not so much of measures as of men 
Almost the only concrete proposals were that of Mr Tsaldares 
to distribute 25 per cent of the indemmnit:es to the refugees out 
of the former Moslem propert:es ın Greece, and those of Mr 
Michalakopoulos to strengthen the powers of the President and 
the executive, to abolish trial by jury m cases of libel against 
public officials in their private capacity, and to have triennial, 
instead of quadrennial, parliaments On the Ministerial side 
were ranged the parties of Messrs Veaizelos, Kaphandares, 
Papanastasiou, Mylonas and Michalakopcrlos (who is his own 
party), on the other side fought those cf Mr Tsaldares and 
Generals Kondyles and Metaxas, while the Communists and 
the “ Agrarian’’ group of Mr Sophiancpoulos were indepen- 
dent of both these coalitions One notable member of the 
“ Popular ” party, Mr George Merkoures, son of the Mayor 
of Athens, and remarkable fcr heving headed the Royalist 
poll there at the previous election, retired with a small band 
of followers, like Achilles to his tert, where, disgusted at Mr 
Tsaldares’ refusal to participate in an “‘ CEcumenical ’’ Govern- 
ment, he founded a new ‘‘ National-Socialist”? party His 
father, a prominent Royalist and :nfluertial ın Athens from 
his long tenure of the Mayoralty, hurled a bombshell into the 
“ Popular ” party’s camp in the shape of a letter, foretelling the 
deposition of Mr T'saldares from its leadership Such were the 
conditions ın which the election took place 

The result was as indecisive as that of the previous election. 
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The Venizelist coalition obtained 109 seats, the Opposition 132, 
the Independents 4, and the Independent Agrarians 3 
Three ex-Premiers, Messrs Michalakopoulos, Papanastasiou and 
Sophoules, were defeated As soon as the result was known ın the 
early hours of March 6th, General Plasteras, the leader of the 
“‘ Revolution ° of 1922, which dethroned King Constantine 
for the second time, and the victor over the ‘“ Counter-revo- 
lution ” of 1923, made himself dictatar, ordered the arrest of Mr 
Tsaldares and his ex-Minister of Foreign Affairs, Mr Rhalles, 
and issued a proclamation in a style modelled upon that of 
Signor Mussolini and the ex-Kaiser. Martial law was pro- 
claimed, and the Constitution suspended, and when we woke 
in the morning we found that all newspapers had been pro- 
hibited, and that lorries full of armed soldiers and tanks were 
occupying the streets All public gatherings were forbidden, no 
telegrams were allowed to be sent abroad for several hours, and 
the postal delivery ceased The cannon on Lykabettos fired 
blank shots to frighten the people, end one man was killed and 
twenty-three were wounded by the fizing in the city 

But this second dictatorship of General Plasteras was short- 
lived. In the evening of March 6th, Messrs Venizelos and Tsal- 
dares met the ever-useful President of the Republic, and agreed in 
the formation of a provisional Government under General Otho- 
naios, chief of the Supreme Army Council, who presided over 
the tribunal which tried “the Six ’’ who were condemned to 
be shot ın 1922 General Plasteras cwetly resigned the dictator- 
ship, declaring tkat he had “ obtained his object, that of 
ensuring order,” and this “ Twelve Hours’ Revolution ’’ ended 
Its utility 1s not so obvious. The dictator, ın his proclamation, 
stated that “f two successive elections have shown that the 
parliamentary system, ın addition to its other great defects in 
several countries, has in Greece the further fatal deficiency of 
being incapable of producing, under any electoral system, a dur- 
able Government, and has strengthened Communism’’ Both 
these statements were controvertible, nor was there any evı- 
dence, except rumours from the provinces, on the day of the 
election, which passed off quietly, that disturbances were 
impending The remedy was as bad as the disease, for nothing 
1s so detrimental to Greek credit—and credits—as pronuncia- 
mentos, and the public had been repeatedly told that “the 
army was devoting itself exclusively to its own business ’’ On 
this occasion, the chief officers showed no disposition to support 
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the self-constituted dictator 1933 was not a repetition of 1922. 
An order for his arrest was issued, as soon as the Othonaios 
Government had assumed office, but, as in 1925, when he 
escaped over the roof, he could not be found in his house 

The Provisional Government of soldiers and civilians, the 
latter including as Foreign Mumister an experienced diplo- 
matist, Mr Mavroudes, successively Muinister at Belgrade, 
Moscow and Rome, and General Secretary of the Foreign Office, 
and as Finance Minister, an expert, Mr Koryzes, deputy- 
governor of the National Bank, did not remain long in power 
As soon as Mr Tsaldares was able to confer with his allies, 
Generals Kondyles and Metaxas, both absent in their distant 
constituencies at the time of the ‘‘ Revolution,” General Otho- 
naios, as he had promised, laid down his authority, and the 
President summoned the leader of the ‘‘ Popular ”? party, who 
had wisely issued a proclamation to his over-zealous partisans 
ın the provinces, bidding them keep quiet, as all had been 
arranged satisfactorily at Athens Mr ‘Tsaldares then formed 
his second administration, mainly composed of his former col- 
leagues Mr Loverdos again is Minister of Finance, but the new 
Minister of Foreign Affairs 1s also an expert financier, Mr Max1- 
mos, former Governor of the National Bank He is going to 
London to negotiate with the bondholders The problems before 
Mr ‘Tsaldares, largely financial, are so important for the welfare 
of the country, that no considerations of party should prevent the 
Opposition from giving him a fair chance Another election would 
be a national disaster and only provide a further argument to 
those who proclaim the decadence of parliamentary imstitutions, 
besides renewing the campaign of mutual vituperation which 
preceded the recent struggle 

The results of the election came as a surprise alike to victors 
and vanquished On the eve of the polls a well-informed 
Royalist told the writer that in Athens the Venizelists would 
have a majority, on the evening of electicn-day an experienced 
Venizelist informed him that so far the results were favourable 
to Mr. Venizelos As ın 1920, when the Cretan statesman was 
clamorously defeated after a successful Premiership, so in 
1933 over-confidence on the part of his supporters led them to 
save themselves the trouble of voting As in 1920, when an 
experienced publicist told Mr Venizelos that a sign of his 1m- 
pending defeat was the increased circulazion of the Royalist 
newspapers, so now a considerable section of the eighteen Athen- 
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jan dailies had persistently criticised and attacked his admını- 
stration during the last four years Gutta cavat lapidem, and 
this daily drip had its effect upon the sensation-loving public 
The criticism was not so much of Mr Venizelos as of some 
of his colleagues, who did not enjoy a wide popularity. For, 
like Gladstone, he ıs a better judge of measures than of men, 
and has occasionally had reason to say that he was “not a 
Venizelist,’’ just as Gladstone once said that he was “not a 
Gladstonian ° Besides, among other qualities inherited by the 
modern Greeks from their ancestors, 1s the feeling of the ancient 
voter, whose oyster-shell was last year discovered by the Ameri- 
can excavators of the Agord, that he was “ tired of hearing 
Aristeides called ‘ just? ” The Work of the Venzelos Govern- 
ment during the four years 1928-1932, which fills a volume of 
280 pages, had less influence with the electors than the hopes of 
favours to come In all countries, as Gladstone found in 1874, 
Beaconsfield in 1880 and Mr Lloyd George ın 1931, past successes 
are a broken reed upon which to lean at elections. Besides, Mr 
Venizelos by his outspoken language offended ın the course of 
his—for Greece—lengthy tenure of office various powerful vested 
interests, which on polling-day, as every political wire-puller 
knows, are more useful than ‘‘ enthusiastic’’ public meet- 
ings 

To these general considerations must be added, ın the case of 
Greece, the powerful but uncertain factor of the refugees, some 
1,300,000 altogether, of whom a considerable number must now 
be qualified electors That both sides recognised their ım- 
portance was manifested by both Mr. Tsaldares’ promise of the 
25 per cent , and Mr Venizelos’ personal visit to refugee settle- 
ments with the object of demonstrating the impossibility of its 
performance. Whereas, soon after the Asia Minor disaster, the 
refugees were solid for the Republic at the plebiscite and for the 
Venizelists at elections, they are now divided, for the Republic 
is no longer an electoral issue and, ın spite of all that has been 
done for them, many naturally feel that more might have been 
done and that by giving ‘‘ the other fellows ° an innings, they 
may obtain further advantages Moreover, it 1s well to recall 
the judgment of the eminent living historian of modern Greece, 
Mr Aspreas, that “ none of the twelve political leaders who 
governed Greece during the fifty years’ reign of George I was 
justified by his contemporaries . One after the other they 
went to their graves with bitterness on their lips and sorrow ın 
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their souls ”* Trikoupes, dying in exile, defeated after his 
long career, 1s the best example 

All friends of Greece—and she has many im England, with 
whom she is united by ties alike of sentiment and interest—will 
hope that the new Government, whatever be the name of its 
leader, will be able to give her a stable administration A British 
observer can say. Tros Tyrwsve mihi nullo discromme agetur, 
To the brief government of General Othonaios belongs the credit 
of having saved Greece from anarchy and civil war, from such 
spectacles as those afforded by the pitched battles between the 
“ Plam”? and the ‘‘ Mountain’’ during the Interregnum of 
1863, and by that between General Kondyles and the Republican 
Guard in the Kephisia road (recently re-christened ‘‘ Queen 
Sophia Avenue’’) in 1926 after the deposition of General 
Pangalos, who has taken no part ın these recent events From 
the successor of General Othonaios the Greek people expects 
practical measures of reconstruction, above all, a financial pro- 
gramme, endorsed by the authority of a practised Finance 
Minister For nowadays, when finance is all-important, a 
government 1s judged not so much by the qualities of its Premier 
or Foreign Secretary as by those of its Chancellor of the 
Exchequer To him, more especially, will the eyes of the foreign 
bondholders be turned For the days are happily over when 
Greek policy mainly centred in relations with Turkey The 
passing visit of the Turkish Minister of Foreign Affairs to both 
Messrs Venizelos and Tsaldares in the midst of this crisis 
was a sign that the new-born friendship between the two coun- 
tries 1s independent of the changes of Government at Athens 
Thus, on April rath, the new Greek Government will be able 
to celebrate without rancour on either side the centenary of the 
day when the Turkish garrison left the Akropolis for ever 
Similarly the good relations between Greece and her other neigh- 
bours, created by the Venizelist Government, are not likely to 
be affected These events at Athens should not, therefore, 
create uneasiness in the Balkans, where the source of anxiety 
is ın quite another quarter If the new Government be wise, 
it will not make drastic ciplomatic changes 

There is one satisfactory lesson of the otherwise regrettable 
“ Revolution ’’ of March Sth—the disinclination of the army to 
join General Plasteras, and the readiness of several distin- 
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guished Venizelist officers to collaborate with their political 
opponents ın restoring order ‘This is a hopeful sign of pro- 
gress, for since 1909 and the days of the Miltary League 
Greece has afforded frequent examples of mtervention by 
soldiers ın politics When the President of the Republic 
announced ın a message to the people the “ unreserved accept- 
ance of the Republic’? by Mr Tsaldares’ party, Generals Otho- 
naios and Manettas immediately stated, on October 5th, that the 
“ reason for which the Military League had been constituted 
has ceased to exist,” and that ıt should, therefore, be dissolved 
People are tired of pronunciamentos reminiscent of South 
America, the business community warts to get on with its 
work; the foot-passenger in the Athenian streets finds the 
defective pavement sufficiently dangerous without incurring the 
additional risk of decapitation by a falling iron shutter ın his 
endeavour to seek refuge ın a shop from machine-guns But, 
if the military have learned this lesson, there is another of equal 
importance which the politicians have still to learn—the art of 
collaboration Of the many admirable qualities of the Greeks, 
team-work is not one Individualism, atonusmds, as it 18 
called, 1s so strongly developed that what one man will do well, 
two or three will do indifferently, as the Venetians noticed dur- 
ing their Levantine domination. Possibly the increased atten- 
tion paid to games, especially football, may train up a generation 
in the spirit of co-operation But at present ın politics and other 
work ıt ıs lacking Greeks regard with admiration the way ın 
which all British parties have combined to save the country 
from financial disaster But admiration is easier than imitation, 
and an ‘“‘ G@cumenical ’’ Government of all parties, the ideal 
urged by the wise President of the Republic, has proved to be 
impossible Failing that, the present ıs, ın the difficult circum- 
stances, probably the best, as it 1s certainly the constitutional, 
solution Unlike some other Southern countries, the democratic 
Greeks do not like dictatorships. witness the speedy fall of 
General Pangalos For them, with all ıts obvious faults, the 
parliamentary system seems to be the best, provided that there 
be a harmonious Government, a public-spirited Opposition and 
a permanent civil service ‘The “‘ Grey Wolf ’’ of Angora has 
no counterpart at Athens, the birthplace of democracy. 
f WILLIAM MILLER 
Athens, March oth 
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AM going to present for your consideration what I will call 
a charter for English schoolboys Bat I wish first to con- 
sider some recent crizic:sms upon schoolboys We live in a 
tottering world, with a challenging sprit The civilisation 
which some of us knew wes swept away by the war Peoples 
and governments the world over are trying to buttress or to 
rebuild systems and policies to preserve the life they remember 
Others are seeking new systems and new policies for the needs 
of a new world they cannot yet see He would be an optimist 
who thought that any considerable success had yet attended 
either of these movements But at least we have reached the 
era of criticism, some of ıt constructive, much of it destructive 
This criticism has been largely directe to all the methods, 
policies, traditions and conventions of the past We are all 
eritics to-day In many countries there is, as we all know, what 
1s called a youth movement, widespread, eager and earnest 
But it 1s not my intenticn to discuss tae criticisms of youth 
upon age I propose to deal only with the character of the 
schoolboy of to-day A few weeks ago there was a widely 
reported address given by a headmaster upon this subject It was 
a formidable indictment, based on many grounds, of the boy of 
to-day Now in the course of my address I have no intention of 
making any attack upor enyone, or any school I am only 
concerned with what, after all, are great public questions of 
fundamental importance It ıs for this -eason that I wish in 
passing to examine the case puz forth by the critic ın question. 
He states that he finds an almost inexpressible contrast between 
the boys of to-day and those whom he taught thirty years ago 
His first main complaint 1s that the boy of to-day no longer 
cares for horses, guns and cricket The boy resents the long 
hours at cricket He prefers speed His interests are ın wire- 
less, gramophones, motors He does not know how to saddle a 
horse 
Let me first deal with the question of games, and with related 
questions which arise when the critic places cricket 1n a special 
position in the moral coce I should be very sorry ıf anyone 
thought I disbelieved ın games, or desired to attack them I 
desire only to attack their atuse, and the making of their 
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pursuit a test of moral values Games play a most important 
part in the happiness of youth ‘They are a great training m 
courtesy and chivalry The exercise of games is essential to 
health They create joy Some of the best boys I have ever 
known were devoted to them But they become an evil when 
they dominate or define either a boy’s lfe or a man’s ‘The 
boy who 1s required or encouraged to devote all his spare hours 
im the summer term to ciicket games and cricket practice 1s 
really being required to starve his soul 

The critic goes further than most of those whose horizon 1s 
limited to an interest in sport He uses one argument which I 
confess seems to me incredible in order to establish his charge 
of degeneracy against the youth of the nation. He asks us to 
notice that the attendance at the Oxford and Cambridge match 
this year was only one-third of the attendance two years ago 
We are mvited to consider what the balance of the young men 
absent from this year’s match were domg I will answer that 
question, and without melodrama I don t know what they were 
doing But I hope they were domg honest work in a world 
that needs it, and learning to dream dreams and to see visions 
in a world that too often worskips empty slogans But here, 
ındeed, ıs athleticism run mad We live ın a world of new 
standards The gold standard as a measure of national pros- 
perity has gone it is to be replaced by the cricket standard, 
and the attendance at a match between two umuversities 1s to be 
the measure of our moral prosperity 

Let us explore the subject a little further There are some 
countries which do not know cricket, but which have evolved 
their own national games and regard them with the same awe 
and reverence as we do cricket One such country 1s the United 
States of America There the great national game at one season 
of the year is baseball It 1s discussed ın the same earnest spirit 
which marks the discussion of cricket shop ın this country 
All other subjects fall into proper insignificance On the days 
of the great matches the American clubs are filled with audiences 
watching on a screen the progress of the game They groan 
with anguish when their heroes fail The tension 1s painful 
We realise that we are in the presence of the final things of 
life. I have seen the police fightmg desperately to control the 
vast crowds which swarm to the places where the results are 
announced 1n public. I was in America when she entered the 
war. I was told of a fashionable preacher in a New York church 
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who, on the Sunday after the declaration of war, declared to an 
astonished and outraged congregation that owing to what he 
feared was the carelessness of the executive government, they 
were entering the war with a lementable shortage of flying 
machines, prayer-books, and the necessary materials for base- 
ball in their training camps We must hail America to-day as 
doubly fortunate She stil has the gold standard She also 
keeps immaculate the baseball standard. Mr Neville Cardus 
1s one of the sanest and best writers upon cricket of this age 
I find his writings wholly dehghtful. They are so sane and 
humorous They convey the charm of the game and of the 
English countryside ın a way which 1s irresistible No one will 
accuse him of not believing ın it as a game I am glad that he 
leads the way 1n his protest against muca of the cant which 1s 
talked about ıt, and particularly the stupid attempt to invest ıt 
with moral qualities distinct from other games 

I do not think the case could be put better than Mr Cardus 
puts it If cricket possessed these magic virtues ascribed to ıt, 
the professional players ought to be the greatest and wisest 
men ın the country, and an old friend of mine, one of these ex- 
players, instead of keeping an inn at Old Wapping, ought 
really to be called to the House of Lords I wish by the way 
that much nonsensical snobbery could be swept away from a 
great game I do not know why professional players should 
always have their names printed as Smitks and Browns without 
those N or M’s given them in baptism, whilst the others have 
the prefix Mr and their relevant imitials. I was told as a 
young boy of an inquiring mind that the reason why the initials 
of professional cricketers were not printed was that they had 
not been baptised I intend to subscribe for life to the first 
newspaper which abolishes this distunction Nor do I think 
that any great harm would be done to the non-paid players 
ın county matches 1f they left the pavilion and entered the field 
by the same gate as their professional brethren They might 
even lunch with them without serious consequences The 
dangers of this mixing of classes can, I feel, be exaggerated 

One of the most gratifying tiings about the boy of to-day 1s 
that he 1s willing, when encouraged, to put games in their true 
place and perspective Hus interests are wider His desire for self- 
expression 1s more insistent, and properly more insistent I have 
known many boys who, whilst not despisng games and indeed 
playing them with enthusiasm, yet rejoiced in their half holi- 
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days, and in all their free time, because ıt gave them the oppor- 
tunity to pursue their hobbies and interests and to express 
themselves I have seen not one but crowds of boys spend 
long, laborious, but very happy hours, in making canoes or 
sailing boats, and even when they were excessively fond of 
games, deliberately curtailing the tıme spent upon them, because 
they wanted to do something they felt was better, I have seen 
these same boys before breakfast, on fresh and rather cold 
mornings, practising their swimming in order to be able success- 
fully to pass the severe test of swimming half a mile ın the open 
sea, which would qualify them to go cut-in their boats, and- 
I have seen these same boys sailing and rowing their boats in 
fresh seas, without fear, and with great skill I have seen, too, 
the health, and confidence, and added efficiency and happiness 
which came to all of them as a result Is anyone prepared to 
maintain that these boys are spending their leisure hours in 
these activities less intelligently than ıf day after day they 
stood on a cricket ground and allowed no other interests into 
their lives? 

The moment we regard a boy’s leisure hours as the oppor- 
tunity for helping him to bring into his own life a whole range 
of noble interests or hobbies, the progress which 1s made by 
the average boy ın many directions is remarkable I am one 
of those who believe that drawing and painting should be taught 
to every boy during the whole of his education It gives a boy 
a new means of touching life It is a very noble interest Where 
boys are so taught they will pursue this interest in their leisure 
hours ın a most mielligent way. It can be united to nature 
study, to history, to architecture, and to many other subjects I 
have known boys intensely anxious for the approach of every half 
holiday, and spending each as it came in a way permanently 
to enrich their lives. I will go further, and affirm this truth 
No education wholly academic 1s sufficient. Every boy should 
be trained to use his hands. Throughout all his school life he 
should be practised in the use of tools and should have a wide 
range of manual activities These not only bring the happı- 
ness and joy of czeative work They increase the intellectual 
resources of the boy They fit him for hfe They give him 
human sympathies 

Now let me deal with the complaint made that boys, instead 
of their former interest ın guns, cricket and horses, care only 
for speed, for gramophones and wireless and motor-cars, and 
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the scientific inventions and applications of this age What an 
amazing complaint! Why should not the boys of to-day be 
interested 1n the almost unthinkable scientific discoveries of 
the age? Are they alone in this interest? Why are not their 
elders first criticised? It 1s not a matter for criticism but for 
satisfaction The application cf science to the needs and uses 
of everyday life are the concern of all Ee would be a strange 
boy who contented himself with an exclusive interest in cricket 
and saddling a horse, whilst these discoveries were revolu- 
tionising the life of the world, filling the columns of the press, 
colouring the life of every individual and altering all our social 
habits 

My own experience ıs that the wireless in the life of a boy 
1s almost wholly a good taing I have assented to a system 
under which every boy, when in bed ın his dormitory, can 
listen-in There are earphones at every bedside It is a system 
which has been entirely good ‘The wireless 1s controlled from 
one central instrument and therefore late listening-in 1s avoided 
The boys have a quieter t:me going to bed, and a quieter time 
in bed They listen to the news, tkev listen to much good 
music They get into touch with foreign countries It 1s a 
great broadening experience Let me give an example or two 
Boys listen to the news on the wireless where they would not 
read ıt in the newspaper No doubt many of them are specially 
keen on hearing the results of games But practically all now 
take an interest ın the national and international news they 
hear This greatly helps their study of current history; and 
in the weekly period devoted to this subject, which they con- 
duct themselves, they show the influence of the wireless and 
their increased powers of interest and understanding I accepted 
an invitation a little time ago to send a schoolboy to Germany 
to broadcast a talk on the subject of “ A Day of My Lafe as an 
English Schoolboy ’? Arrangements had been made for teachers 
and children throughout Germany to listen-in to this telk It 
was picked up here in England by schoolfellows of the boy who 
was broadcasting, and they picked ıt up on wireless sets they 
had themselves made Now all this means a rich education for 
the boy, an enlarged life, the development of sympathy, and a 
reasonable outlet for the natural curiosity of youth Moreover, 
by these vivid interests ın which he can play an active part, 
he becomes able to understand the world in which he lives and 
something of its infinite mysteries and problems 
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I must not waste many words upcn the complaint that a boy 
does not know which end to begin at when he attempts to saddle 
a horse Why should a boy necessarily know how to saddle a 
horse? If he is not brought up amongst horses, it is natural 
that he should be ignorant of them The horse is rapidly 
becoming extinct ın our cities Mechanical transport has taken 
his place The homes of many of our boys, even of the profes- 
sional classes, are in cities I am not quite sure whether there 
are many of my friends ın this presert audience who could 
saddle a horse Buz if they could not, I would ask them to take 
courage I think a few minutes’ instruction under a capable 
farm hand—I wish there were more of them—would enable them 
to become proficient m this art. When, however, the complaint 
is made that boys have lost their interest in guns, I can only 
express my great delight if this is true Shooting ıs not a sport 
for boys—nor ıs hurting. I confess I am filled with concern 
when I see from time to time illustrations ın the daily papers 
showing meets at public schools I rejoice to think that the 
greater life which boys now live has given them greater and 
better interests ın lfe i 

I must now refer to the charge made that the modern boy 1s 
a coward and fears pain There are, of course, exceptions to 
all generalisations, but I believe this charge to be quite untrue, 
and I should like to set forth my own views based upon 
experience I have found him brave anc adventurous I have 
found him kind and courteous I have found him responsive 
to great ideals 

I do not think a boy ought to be condemned because he does 
not desire as a youth or young man to emigrate to the Colonies 
to seek a career abroad ‘This does not show a lack of adventure 
or initiative It may show the opposite I have found boys 
eager to devote themselves to careers calling for great self- 
sacrifice and hard work ‘The spirit of acventure and initiative, 
and something greater than these things, can be shown here at 
home in the laboratory and research departments of scientific 
enterprise, in the fight against disease, and poverty, and misery, 
in the advancement of the social conscience, ın the furtherance 
of medical knowledge, in the contribution to the creative life of 
industry and art—that 1s to life itself Surely there was rarely 
a time when boys of the right type were more urgently needed at 
home ‘The National Government has not yet solved all our diff- 
culties. When I see as I do boys eager to embrace careers calling 
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for great imttiative, I believe they are responding to their 
instinctive sympathy for great ideals. I see the same response 
when schoolboys voluntarily give up a part of their holidays for 
hard manual labour in miming villages in Wales, and in the 
devastated areas in France, or when they volunteer for pioneer 
work ın exploration 

I believe one of the greatest missions of youth may be in the 
promotion of a better international lfe The Times, ın its first 
number this year, printed an account by Lord Halsbury of the 
way ın which the goverrments of the world are preparing deadly 
new gases ın preparation for the next war I have never read a 
more horrible document I believe that the boy of to-day 1s extra- 
ordinarily responsive to the public questions before the world 
In the working of a League of Nations society I find its boy 
members approaching international problems with sympathy, 
toleration and understanding They aiso show no undue difficulty 
in making up their minds on evils and their remedies They 
apply unconsciously ethical standards Perhaps that ıs because 
they are not statesmen But agein and again J am amazed at 
the capacity of boys to rise to the level of their opportunity 

Countless memories are with me of boys I have known Let 
me tell you of one boy He was simply a cultivated boy typical 
of many He is dead, for he was blown to pieces in the Great 
War, and therefore I can speak freely of him He was the son of 
one whose memory many of us in this room honour I refer to 
Sir Patrick Geddes I remember that two years ago he was 
speaking ın this theatre It was perhaps his last address, and 
he called attention to some of the evils attending the Fagging 
system in English schools But I am speaking of his son, 
Alastair When he was about thirteen years old his father 
wisned him to gain certain experiences before sending him to 
an ordinary public school He had always been trained to use 
his hands as well as his brains He had travelled much already, 
and as a very little boy had wandered through the galleries of 
Paris and other cities alone His fatker wished him to have 
experience of the great primitive occupations of mankind, and 
the boy eagerly fell in with the scheme, with the result that 
he went as an ordinary cabin-boy on a sailing ship and shared 
the hardness of the life in winter seas He worked as an 
ordimary boy apprentice ın a stone quarry He went to a farm, 
and saw the cycle of the seasons as he followed the plough and 
its resulting activities He knew the slums of Edinburgh and 
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how the poor lived there He studied the primitive industries 
in the remote parts of Scotland And then after all these things 
he went to a public school, and I remember the tolerant 
humour with which he described his life and experiences I 
remember especially one letter he sent me in which he told 
me that the one feature of his new life which he found irksome 
was the loss of liberty in his free time I am always com- 
pelled to play games, he said, and I want to do real things 
He proved himself, young as he was, a leader of men But 
I do not regard him as an exceptional boy, but as a typical 
boy, when the necessary opportunities for development are 
given 

If the modern schoolboy can be distinguished from those 
of a former generation by any outscanding quality it is most 
surely ın his more candid and open relationships to both 
parents and masters I have been impressed over and over 
again by the complete and reasonable acceptance by the boy 
of to-day of a very definite moral code, possibly different from 
that imposed by tradition, but probably more vital and genuine 
through having been evolved from a growing social conscious- 
ness These boys have httle patience with rules imposed 1n 
the hope of turning them out replicas of their predecessors 
Why should they have? When they are given reasoned and 
intelligent treatment due to growing human responsible beings, 
they respond by an honesty of thought and outlook, an eager 
courtesy, that ıt must have been cifficrlt to exceed at any 
time in the past 

Let me say a few words about a most difficult and contro- 
versial subject, that of religion, and that not in reply to any 
criticism How easy it is for misunderstandings to arise about 
religion! Canon Scott Holland, one of the wittiest and best 
of men, once told me, with that infinite relish for fun which 
was one of his most endearing traits, that a friend of his used 
to read family prayers to his servants regularly. He thought 
he had not got a very clear enunciation, because his housemaid 
at length gave notice It appeared that the prayer he read 
regularly beginning with the invocation ‘O God who hatest 
nothing that Thou hast made ? was understood by the servant 
to run ‘‘O God who hatest nothing but the housemaid,” and 
she not unnaturally objected to such religious views. 

What is the religion of the boy of to-day? I am sure that 
he has a real sense of religion and is conscious of the mystery 
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of hfe But though thoughtful he 1s reserved. I think he 
dislikes gush about religion I think he dislikes the barriers 
he has erected in his own mind to be too easily pierced If 
anyone asked the average boy if he were saved, he would regard 
such an inquiry as an outrage, and I think he would be night 
I remember my friend, the Dean of St Paul’s, urging that 
religion was not a thing which could be taught it was a thing 
which was caught I hope I shall carry you all with me on a 
most controversial subject if I say something which ıs an 
attempt—a very sincere attempt—io unite and not to divide 
It 1s this. do not let us pay too much attention to dogma 
Let us concentrate on the great constructive teaching given by 
Christ ın the New Testament Let boys express their religion 
in work, ın constructive actions of kindness, and service, and 
toleration 

I have found that service based on ideéls and for ideals makes 
a great appeal to them I have found that they have been 
repelled by dogma which they cannot understand and especially 
by dogma which, understanding, they do not believe, such 
dogma as that of a physical hell, or the eternal torment of men 
I have found that the teaching of the Founder of Christianity 
makes its immediate appeal and commands their loyalty The 
Countess of Oxford, in a recent article ın the Press, committed 
herself to the following statement: ‘‘ Evil passions have much 
more vitality than good ones, as the first are prompted by what 
is intemperate and material, and the others by what 1s selfless 
and spiritual’? Lady Oxford tends to come more and more 
before the country as a publicist, and there are many aspects of 
her personality which call forth admiration—her camaraderie 
and loyalty, her generous outlook and her joy in life But I 
should be sorry to subscribe to her statement which I have 
quoted I believe it to be the reverse of the truth It is the 
good that alone has enduring vitality The spirit will yet 
conquer the sword It was the spirit of one man, presenting to 
an armed and evil world the constzuctive virtues of peace and 
goodwill, which enabled his humble followers, illiterate and 
lowly, to obtain the start of the majestic world, and bear its 
palm alone And I have been particularly struck by the power 
of goodwill in a school, and its unfailing triumph over evil 

I only want to add very few words. I think we sometimes 
forget that the boy himself should be heard, or at least should 
be understgod, when we are either criticising him or planning 
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his reform And I am inclined to present, ın a sentence or two, 
what I would call a schoolboy’s Charter I would make in that 
Charter these claims 


x Every school curticulum should provide Itberal facilities 
for creative activities No education should be wholly 
itellectual in the nariow sense In all free hours and 
holidays there should be every encouragement and oppor- 
tunity for a boy to realise his intetests and personality The 
out-of-form hows should be marked by spontaneous activities 
of all kinds 

2 The life of a schoolboy should be based upon religious 
toleration As far as possible boys should not be divided 
into sects The constructive teaching of the Founder of 
Chiistianity, with its msistence on the importance of the 
things we do, provides the best of all grounds for unity in 
religious life 

3 My charter would abolish the Fagging system, and 
especially the power of boys to thrash other boys All my 
experience and observation has shown me how harmful the 
Fagging system may be It takes from little boys the right 
to live their own lives and follow then own interests It 
gives the wrong orientation to the attitude of older boys 
and ıs often a bad influence in theil later lives It has 
often led to cruelty 


The power of tradition and convention 1s great Such things 
may sometimes be good and sometimes be bad But evils ought 
not to be tolerated because they are old There 1s no value in a 
convention or a tradition which ıs demonstrably evil I have 
been reading with deep interest and appreciation the recently 
published speeches of Lord Buckmaster, not only a great orator, 
but a great reformer There ıs one sentence from his words 
which I should like to quote, for ıt ıs relevant to our subject 
I tell your Loidships frankly that I would as soon worship 
a gargoyle on the cathedral of Notre Dame because ıt 
happened to be part of a sacred edifice as I would pay the 
least respect to some vicious and distorted anachionism 
because 1t happened to be part of the stately fabric of the 
law ‘To show reverence where teverence is not due 1s to 
rob reverence of its respect and devotion of its grace 


A far greater and nobler system than Fagging 1s one where 
service 1s recognised as the privilege of all, and where all unite 
ın work for the common good 

4 The hfe of a school should not aim merely at the 


efficiency of the community as a whole A school should 
be a place where every individual should be,happy, the 
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smallest and least clever as well as the older and brillant 
ones And this because of the tolerance, and good feeling, 
and loyalty, of the whole 

5 The question of pusishment should not occupy too 
great a place ın schemes of government or i1eform The 
nobler the life of a school, the fuller ıt 1s of opportunities 
for self-expression, and the pursuit of good intetests, the 
less rmpoitant does the question of punishment become Too 
much attention 1s given to the subject Many schools are 
able to dispense with it in the great majoiity of cases Boys 
are essentially loyal and good people 

6 A school should be a place act only of great activities 
but of great peace All influences alien to peace should be 
excluded Cruel sports should be excluded Nor doI think 
that governments and official departments should be allowed 
to use the schools for the inculcat:on of militaristic views 
Both in Germany and in France, to take two examples only, 
lasting evil has been done in this way, and the geneious 
sympathies of youth have been warped or destioyed by 
those who controlled them. 


I beleve every boy would proudly subscribe to the creed of 
St George by John Ruskin—one of the noblest creeds ever 
written, of which I can quote only one sentence. 

I will strive to raise my own body and soul daily into 
higher powers of duty and happiness, not in rivalship or 


contention with others, but for the help, delight and honour 
of others, and for the joy and peace of my own life 


J. Howarp WHITEHOUSE 
(Warden of Bembridge School ) 


MISSIONARIES IN EAST AFRICA 


F I had accepted what I was told about missionaries on my 

recent voyage to East Africa, I should have had my mind 

completely poisoned against them from the outset After my 
arrival in Kenya there seemed to be almost the same unanimous 
chorus of sarcasm and disapproval I seldom heard a word for 
the missionary from any of the white settlers Many of the 
criticisms struck me as either obviously unfeir or inherently 
inconsistent “The mission boy ıs always a rotter.” Well, 
everyone knows that the transition from a primitive to a complex 
civilisation must produce a class of p2zople who are awkward to 
deal with—uncertain of themselves, lacking ın equilibrium, 
assertive at one moment, grovelling at another, oscillating un- 
easily between two enttrely different spheres of thought Every- 
one knows, too, that the man who 1s no great success in his own 
tribal system 1s, for that reason, more likely to attach himself to 
a mission. There sre not only practical awkwardnesses, but 
personal tragedies, arising from this situation These things 
are obvious But are they not inevitable? 

Then I was told that the missionaries would be all very well 
if they would only limit themselves to teaching trades to the 
Native , or again, 1f they would confine themselves to morals, and 
teach him not to le and steal, or to be disciplined and obedient 
It did not seem to occtr to these critics that people come out as 
missionaries, rightly or wrongly, to teach the religion of Jesus 
In effect, they were saying : “ What excellent people these Chris- 
tian missionaries woulé be—if only they were not Christian mis- 
sionanies !’? I soon found that all the criticisms of the Christian 
missionary and the Christian Native were based on a funda- 
mentally non-Christian standpoint, although the critics seemed to 
be quite unconscious of the fact They wanted, apparently, above 
all things “‘ to keep the Native in his place.” If that were their 
aim, they were mght ın suspecting the mssionary But they 
should have gone further and suspected the Christian religion 
For the essential thing the missionary teaches, whether con- 
sciously or not, 1s that in the deepest things, the things that 
matter most, the African is a man like ourselves That ıs un- 
doubtedly a doctrine which takes the Native out of his ‘‘ place ”’ 

It seemed to me quite obvious that the work of the Christian 
missions was a matter of absorbing interest The cheap criticisms 
of people who had never taken the trouble to visit,a mission 
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appeared to me more absurd than evez. Even from the strictly 
scientific point of view, what ıs going on in this respect ıs a 
fascinating study. My own pomt of view being that of a 
Christian—or rather, as I prefer to phrase 1t, a would-be Chris- 
tian—I was anxious to see es much of the missions as I could 
Beng primarily a politician, with I:mited time, I had to 
restrict myself, Education and missiors on the one hand, and 
anthropology on the other, hed to be regarded in the light of 
temptations. If I had yielded to either, I could easily have 
spent my whole time ın studying a single subject, outside my 
proper sphere I did, however, visit the missions of the Church 
of England, the American Friends Mission, the Africa Inland 
Mission, the Seventh Day Adventists, and several Roman 
Catholic Missions, 1m addition to attending a considerable num- 
ber of churches and schools. 

I soon found that the controversy of the moment centres 
largely round the doctrine—very strongly held by many—that 
what is required ıs to “leave the Native in his natural sur- 
roundings.”’ He would then remain attractive, it 1s held—and 
incidentally, amenable and docile I socn came to the conclusion 
that this doctrine 1s hardly worth arguing about With all who 
have direct contact with the Native ıt is already an exploded 
theory It survives chiefly among the type of person who pre- 
faces his conversation with the remark “Ive been thirty 
years ın this country, and I ought to know.” He certainly 
ought to know, but he 1s gererally the last person who really 
does The doctrine, even if ıt were desirable, has ceased to be 
realisable Even if no missionary had ever started a school, the 
mere presence of White settlement wculd have decided the ques- 
tion ‘The “ Labour Contract’? and the “ Registration Ordi- 
nance ” are not part of the Native’s nazural surroundings The 
process of drawing him into our Western economic system has 
begun, and will continue 

The real problem ıs . what kind of education are we to devise 
which will fit him for the rew economic and political condi- 
tions? Regarded from this point of view, I think that all the 
education we are giving to the African, whether ıt be given by 
missionaries, by Governments, by seztlers, or by the books 
which are rapidly finding their way into African hands, 1s open 
to one objection which needs to be taxen seriously, and to be 
met ‘The danger is not that this education 1s European rather 
than African, it 1s that ıt 1s profoundly imdividualistic We 
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are instilling an idea of pure individualism into minds whose 
atmosphere has been, up till now, completely communal and 
social This may lead to anarchy, both in thought and in 
lfe- But in so far as it tends in thar direction, we must 
deliberately counteract ıt by educatior We in our own civilisa- 
tion are already seeing the need of dang so, and all thoughtful 
missionaries ın Kenva are recognising the need 

On the other hand, we must not forget that the social 
character of African life, and still mare of African thought, 
has a profoundly evii side It 1s at the root of that absence 
of the sense of responsibility, of whic Europeans so constantly 
complain when ther see its practical results It is at the 
root also of the deadly conservatism and conventionalism which 
have cramped the mental energies of tke African for untold 
centuries He ıs not without a sense of duty, but it 1s a duty 
to a strictly limited number of persons, and it 1s a duty which 
is discharged by obeying fixed rules laid down by the whole 
community—above all by the dead, <hose spirits of the 
ancestors whose despotism must not be challenged Such, at 
least, 1s the conclusion which seems to emerge from the very 
slight study of African religions that I have been able to 
make 

It is not, however, the question of indrvidualism that arises 
most often ın current controversial discussion The chief 
charge against the mussionaries, 2ven among enlightened 
people, 1s that they give, and have always given, a ‘‘ purely 
literary education’ I found few to egree with me, but I came 
away strongly convinced that ‘‘ technical ° education has now 
become almost a craze ‘“‘ Literary °” education 1s condemned 
on every hand But we must beware of being carried away by 
the plausible arguments ın support of this view ‘The reaction 
has gone, ın my opinion, much too far Uganda gave me much 
to think about If ıt be true that “ literary education ’’ turns 
out ‘‘ a horde of would-be clerks,” aad generally unfits people 
for the agricultural life which most of tnem must necessarily 
live, then Uganda ought by now to be almost totally ruined 
For Uganda has had both “missionary education” and 
“hterary education > in a form which (from the standpoint 
of the critics) was the very worst and crudest Uganda is the 
country, par excellence, where the missionary has worked his 
will, Indeed, what makes Uganda such a different country from 
Kenya 1s partly the fact that the missionary got there first— 
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got theire before the Government—and set the tone which has 
since become the prevailing tone And Uganda ıs not rumed 
On the contrary, though there was pretty savage material to 
start with, you find yourself, ın the Kingdom of Buganda, 
among a people markedly civilised—polite, quiet, dignified and 
not imefficient—the demoniac man, you are almost tempted to 
say, sitting clothed and in his right mnd, instead of tearing 
himself to pieces among the tombs 

The fact 1s, we mus: make up our minds as to what it is 
we want, before we can pronounce on the question of 
“literary ’’ versus ‘‘ technical’? If we are to assume that 
education is solely a matter of “ practical needs,” that 1s to 
say, of jobs, then we skould adapt :t even more closely to this 
aim than the critics suggest As was suggested to me by an 
original-iminded official, 5 per ceat of the population should be 
educated to be clerks, 5 per cent to be evangelists, 10 per cent 
to be teache1s, 15 per cent to be mechanics and artisans, 65 per 
cent to be agriculturalists and cowmen But this seems to me 
to be altogether a riding to death cf the ‘‘ technical’ theory 
Few, ın practice, have the hardihood to maintain such a view, 
most would say that it 1s a bit too logical 

There 1s much discission as to the motives which lead 
Africans to swarm into the miss:onary schools and to drink ın 
the teaching, as they are doing on al. hands to-day Every con- 
cervable kind of practical or material motive is assigned as the 
true explanation ‘These practica’ motives undoubtedly operate , 
but I cannot believe that they form a complete answer to the 
question We English do find it difficult, I believe, to conceive 
of anyone really desiring education for its own sake—least of 
all a ‘‘ primitive’? person Yet I cannot help thinking that the 
African, as often as not, goes to school simply because he has 
a passion for education—the longing to know, to see, to have 
his eyes opened The :dea of escaping from darkness, i1gnor- 
ance, impotence, bondage, ıs not a notion that the missionary 
has put into the African’s head I: was there already For 
generations he has been confronted by Nature—overwhelmingly 
powerful, untamed, incalculable, pitiless—and he has cowered 
before her Then came the Arab, and then the European—less 
capricious, often more cruel, equa!ly Cominating and irre- 
sistible The African’s various religious beliefs reflect this 
“cowering ’’ attitude Education represents deliverance In 
the “ Ont School”? or ‘‘ Bush School ’?—che humblest type, 
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but in the long ran the most important—the Native does not 
get enough “literary ’’ education to make him crave for a 
clerkship Such an ambition would be absurd But ıt does 
give him something which opens his mind to new ideas all 
round 

People talk as 1f the missionary spent most of his time sitting 
under a tree ın some remote place ‘‘ preeching the Gospel to 
the heathen.” ‘This may be the case ın certain areas, but, so 
far as I have seen his work in Kenya, I should say that ıt 
mainly consists in the building up and supervising of infant 
churches ‘These churches are self-governing (among Protest- 
ants, at any rate), self-supporting (for only the White mission- 
aries are paid for from home), and full of life, growth and 
controversy It ıs, in fact, the work of Paul ın his later years— 
with much the same problems and complexities I found that 
the work of the missions threw a vivid retrospective light on 
the Epistles and tke Acts 

In connection with this comprehensive aim, an elaborate 
system of schools has been built up Native education has fallen 
naturally into missionary hands Ideally, it ıs the Govern- 
ment that should provide the schools The missions would be 
stronger, and much more independent, if they were not in 
receipt of Govermment grants. As it ıs, however, the missions 
are not responsible for the situetion, the Government has 
chosen, as the line of least resistance, to utilise what they have 
done The Government has begun of late to enter the field 
itself, and considerable progress has been made. ‘There 1s a 
growing Native demand for Government schools—confined so 
far to the intelligentsia—as being more efficient, and more 
independent of the influence of the churckes In my opinion, ıt 
1s a grave dereliction of duty that we have not already a net- 
work of primary schools, however simple, over the whole of the 
country This 1s considered the view of an extremist , but 1t 1s, 
in fact, the mildest and most moderate of demands In Uganda 
35 per cent of the whole population of school age is now receiv- 
ing primary education of some kind In Kenya, at a rough 
guess, the figure might be about 20 per cent. The ‘‘ complete 
network ’’ 1s by no means a -thing outside the bounds of 
possibility 

Meantime, the ‘‘ bush schools ’’—ithe lowest grade of the 
hierarchy of schoois—are, in my opinion, doig a great work 
It ıs almost literally true that the whole of thease humble 
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stitutions are maintained by the Natives themselves. A tiny 
fraction of them receive a Government grant, on the ground of 
teaching Swahili A considerable number receive grants from 
local Native Councils , buz this 1s the Natives’ own money ‘The 
amount of effective enthusiasm for education which this fact 
implies ıs nothing short of astonishing. Perhaps my readers 
will carry away ın their heads one or two little illustrative side- 
lights : 

(1) The whole Christian commrni-y frequently turns out— 
man, woman and child—to build the school ın the first instance 

(2) You may see the children scuatting with their slates on 
their knees, because they cannot afford desks, though they covet 
them. 

(3) Children have to dig the pits for latrines themselves, 
instead of having them pzovided py a benevolent authority 
How many English elementary schools would exist and flourish 
under such conditions? 

What 1s the curriculum which 1s so generally condemned to- 
day as “ too literary °? Besides the “ Three R’s ” ıt generally 
includes Nature Study, Hygiene, Handiwork, and, of course, 
Scripture—sometimes also Geography and History These 
schools are far below the stage at which English can be taught 
Even Swahili only begins to be taught ır certain selected schools 
called “‘ Sector Schools”? It ıs cnlv, as a rule, in the 
“ Middle ”’ or “ High ”? Schools that English appears—first as 
a subject, and later as a mecium of instructicr—and these are 
very few 

Coming back to the general contribution of the missions to 
the building up of the new environment in Kenya and Uganda, 
I should sum up my main impression as follews When you 
stay at a mission—and I speak here of all missions, irrespective 
of ecclesiastical differences—you are in an atxcosphere which 
has a character ot its own JI fully admit thar, for me, there 
were difficulties to get over There was a theology which I 
could not, personally, accept in many cases Coming to smaller 
matters which, however, influence one’s feelings profoundly, 
there were painful struggles over the ghastly trick buildings, 
and over some aspects (though not all) of the Furopean dress 
But what goes far deeper than any of these thiags 1s that the 
brown men and women among whom you and yourself are not 
primarily regarded as people of a certain race They are 
regarded as ordinary people—as good or bad scholars, good or 
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bad clergymen, and sc forth In such an atmosphere your 
natural instincts of friendliness, such as they are, are allowed 
free play; you do not feel that you have to explain them or 
apologise for them, you are not obliged to check yourself, to 
put yourself on the defensive as it were, by the mild surprise or 
even cold disapproval of the White society around you 

There is something here which goes deep down It was ın that 
atmosphere that I found the answer to a question that had 
troubled me when I was contemplating my journey—at bottom, 
the profoundest queszion of all Should I be able, when I 
was actually among these brown-skinned beings, really to say 
with honesty tha: I regarded them as children of God like 
myself? Could I “ answer that of God ın them’’? Could I 
“ see it shine throug all’’?? Or should I find ıt more natural 
and easy to look upon the African as upon an amiable and 
interesting chimpanzee, 1ather than homo sapiens? I came to 
feel that there was no pretence about it after all In old Thomas 
Fuller’s phrase, they were ‘‘ images of God cut in ebony’”’ It 
was the appeal of the God that is in them to the God that 1s 
in me The most old-fashioned phraseology of Evangelicalism 
became charged wit a new meaning, after I had seen Uganda, 
and North and Central Kavirondo t is, in fact, the old- 
fashioned Christians who have the credit of doing most of this 
work What they believe ıs at least easier to present than what 
the modernists believe And they are not troubled much by 
wondering whezher their education 1s “ distinctively African ”’ 
—a problem which, ın my opinion, matters very much less than 
it 1s supposed to do by many well-meaning people I found 
myself—somewhat to my surprise, I admit—inclining rather to 
what may be called the ‘‘ old-fashioned ” side in this particular 
controversy 

I frequently found myself wondering what particular aspect 
of Christianity makes the most powerful appeal to the African 
T speak with caution, for this 1s part of the great problem of 
the psychology of the transition, which needs more thorough 
study in Africa than ıt has yet received There seems to be a com- 
mon idea that Christianity 1s best commended to him as a develop- 
ment of something ın which he already believes It ıs thought 
that he will sympathise with the idea which Paul hoped would 
appeal to his hearers at Athens—that we are really declaring to 
him “the God whom he ignorantly worships ’’? I am inclined to 
think that what appeals to him ıs precisely the oppos;té of this— 
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what may be called the revolutionary aspect of Christianity 
What he recognises with such joy and enthusiasm 1s something 
that takes him most completely away from all his old circle of 
ideas. When he becomes a Christian, he seems to be—as far as 
his conscious spiritual life 1s concerned—in full revolt against his 
traditional tribal religion He wants, and he obtains, a sense of 
deliverance In the Roman Cathouc Church it ıs perhaps the 
completeness of the Church discipline, providing a wholly new 
way of life and thought at every pomt, which provides him 
with this sense. In the case of the Protestant Missions, ıt 1s 
perhaps the doctrine of the ‘‘ new man,’’ as Paul formulates 
it over and over again, that evokes the most eager response 
In fellowship with Jesus—however this may be defined—we can 
actually share the experience of His crucifixion and resurrection 
The “old man ” can die, the “aew man” can arise in us 
And note that what makes Paul write with such fervour of 
this doctrine 1s precisely the interaational or interracial aspect 
of ıt Jesus breaks down the barrier between races ‘‘ by the 
creation of a new man in Himself out of both parties ” 

As to the Bible, ıt meant a great deal to the Englishman 
when it first came into generel popular use in the beginning 
of the seventeenth century It meant more to the Englishman 
then than to the Englishman now But the Bible means more, 
I am inclined to think, to the Afr:can than to the Englishman 
at any time, because ıt represents zo his eager mind practically 
the whole of culture Incidentally (a fact which most people 
coolly ignore) he often knows it a great deal better than we do 

In a place where I had just been visiting the squalid huts 
of the Wandorobo, who sat round me grasping their bows and 
poisoned arrows in their hands, and telling me how they paid 
the bride-price for their wives with dogs and honey—I was 
shown the hut of a Kavirondo labourer who was ın process 
of becoming a squatter, 1e settling down with his family 
on a coffee estate, where his emplover esteemed him highly as 
a worker ‘The hut was of a modernised type, partitioned off 
into rooms There were two beds (a modern innovation), 
examples of skilful carpentry Oa the bed of the head of the 
family was his one book, the Bible The sight seemed to me 
to be charged with significance The man was far away from 
his own part of the countrv, and from the encouraging example 
of other progressive Natives He was importing into his own 
surroundiggs a standard of living which was rapidly becoming 
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the normal standard among his people at home Yet only 
thirty years ago these same Kavirondo were, to all outward 
seeming, naked savages 

Remembering what I had seen in Uganda, as well as in 
Kenya, I returned from my journey somewhat more of a “ pro- 
missionary ’’ than I hed been before ‘The missionaries, I 
felt, had been engaged, whether they knew it or not, ın building 
up the new intellectual and spiritual environment for the 
African, and they had laid, on the whole, good foundations 
I was deeply impressed with the obstacles which they have had 
to overcome It was not so much the sensational events of the 
’eighties at Kampala—though these came back to me with a 
new vividness as I stood by the Monument of the Martyrs 
at Natete, and the Memorial Church of Alexander Mackay; 
and looked up, on my return, at the Namirembe Cathedral, 
towering as no other Cathedral does upon its majestic hill. 
It was rather the thought of the weakness of the vessels 
employed, compared with the magnitude of the results 
achieved I thought of the difficulty of translation into many 
languages, far removed from our own, often with no equivalents 
to our words, the vast differences of ideas, history, social 
custom, and standard of living, dividing the teacher from the 
taught, the association of the missionaries with Government 
activities of an unpopular kind; the presence of fellow- 
Europeans, nearly all undermining therr work by continually 
criticising and belittling it, and some belying their ideals by 
un-Christian lives, the weakness and unpreparedness of the 
missionaries themselves, as they would be the first to admit; 
the vastness of the task, enough to daunt the bravest Yet, in 
Uganda a whole people has been Christiamsed, a new and infi- 
nitely better social system created, in thirty years And things 
are rapidly advancing towards the same result in Northern 
Kavirondo I seemed to see, stretching away into the future, 
an illimitable vista of possibilities for the African. 

CHARLES RoDEN BUXTON 


REVISION 
| Berea teachers inspired ty the philosophical con- 


clusions of Professors Eddington and Jeans, are very 
anxious to claim a rapprochement between Religion and 
Science ‘This resumption of amicable relationships ıs thought 
to be the result of the radio-active disintegration of matter, 
the quantum theory, and the theory of relativity, and the 
consequent disappearance, as it 1s supposed, of matter, of 
causality, and of determinism generaly, hes brought science 
over to the religious view of the universe arc enthroned God 
as the final cause of all things I would very much like to 
think that our grounds for belief in the sovereignty of God 
are being reinforced by the recent ac\ances of modern science, 
not because such an event would deepen my own belief in 
God, but because ıt would be interesting to see how theology 
would deal with a God whose ex-.stence had been verified by 
the natural sciences Perhaps theology would not have to 
deal with such a God, for its function woule be taken away 
and handed over to the scientists; or, 1° theology still 
functioned, ıt would have to decide tetween the mathematical 
God of certain physicists, the psycho.ogical God of Freud, or 
the biological God of Bertrand Russ2ll It would be a very 
embarrassing choice 
I am afraid I find ıt difficult to take seriously this enthusiasm 
about the friendliness of scence towards rel:gion as interpreted 
by the popular pulpit oratory of the day Ard yet ıt must be 
taken seriously because ız carries Cangers with it, dangers 
greater than any conflict that was supposed to exist in the 
last century These dangers cons:st ın encouraging people 
to base their belief ın God upon a view of the universe that 
is not only incomplete and transitory, but 1s actually material, 
for, in spite of the frequent use of -he word “ spiritual’ in 
relation to modern conceptions of zLe world, a use which I 
consider as confusing as 1t 1s mistaken, I beleve that science 
ıs more and not less material than ıt was in the nineteenth 
century Moreover, the anxiety <o emnv:sage a scientific 
confirmation of religion 1s the symptom ret of a live and 
vigorous religious outlook, but of a retrograde and barren one 
There ıs a religious view of the universe that has its own 
validity, 1ts own province, and 1ts owa language. of that I will 
speak later But this rel:gio-scientifc enthusiasm, propagated 
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by the excursions into philosophy of certain scientists with 
the “ pen of a ready writer,” lcoks too much like the nature- 
1eligions, in whose womb religicn and science were twin-born, 
to pass without the most serious scrutiny I cannot, in a 
short article, pretend to deal adequately with this question, 
but will briefly mdicate what I believe ıs the right view for 
religious teachers to take ın connection with the wonderful 
disclosures of science during the past twenty years And this 
ın no apologetic fashion, but in the knowledge that religion, 
as well as science, has become enriched by experiment and 
by knowledge thaz really belong to 1ts own province 

First, there ıs no evidence that science, ın its latest achieve- 
ments, has become less material in the sense that there 1s a 
disposition to acknowledge the validity of the grounds of 
religious beliefs On the contrary, if we look at science in the 
widest sense of the word we skali see that the materialistic 
conception of life has passed mto regions hitherto deemed 
immune from it, viz the personality of man himself It ıs, 
indeed, the avowed aim of science to set forth an objective 
view of the umiverse, of culture, and of life generally: and 
nothing short of a grave injury to civilisation itself ıs likely 
to put back the clock We had better be quite honest about 
this As the ordinary man uaderstands religion, with its 
doctrines, its sacred books, its worshin, and its discipline, 
there ıs no more im science to-day than there was fifty years 
ago to give him a firmer basis fcr his faith For those whose 
faith rested upon such knowledge there is considerably less 
This does not mean that there will be a revival of the so-called 
conflict between religion and science it means, or at least 
it ought to mean, that there will be a mutual recognition of 
the value of both in their own provinces It means, too, that 
religion must seek to reinforce faith and aim at extending her 
influence over men’s lives out of her own resources, and not 
seek for confirmation from a level of knowledge whose aims 
are different 

It 1s the aim of science to amass material that 1s capable 
of enriching the life of the world to an extent undreamed of 
and she has done this with a prodigal hand It ought to be 
the aim of religion to dispose the minds and hearts of mankind 
to take the gifts of science and use them in such a way that 
this enrichment ıs a wide one and directed to ends that are 
social, peaceful, and constructive It is often said that science 
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to-day has become humble ın the face of the gifts she has 
wrung from God’s universe Science, I think, has reason 
to be proud of her achievements, and 1t 1s we who should be 
humble, for the gifts of science ultimately reach the homes 
and hands of the ordinary man and give him an extension 
of his natural powers that places a responsibility upon him 
in their use It forms the main challenge to him to-day 
This challenge can be met, not by resting ir the illusion that 
the scientist has in any way ‘‘ come over”’ to a view of the 
universe and life that can support what we commonly call 
“ religion,” but by taking the material lavished upon him by 
science and turning it to a purpose that wiil lift men up to 
the service of God and a sense of divine providence 

There is nothing essentially ‘‘ religious ’’ in the advances 
of science in any branch or in all branches Science has 
domesticated certain wild forces and made them available for 
the use of man, even as man, at an early stage ın his existence, 
domesticated wild animals and made them available for his 
service Both these processes were and are the outcome of 
social need, and their religious nature les ın the use to which 
man puts them and the service which, through them, he is able 
to render to God and his Zellows 

We must, then, become ‘‘ materialists ’’? ourselves ın respect 
of the physical universe :f we are to lift up to a spiritual 
meaning the ‘‘ material’? wh:ch science has showered upon us 
so lavishly Only by regarding the physical world as material 
through and through can we avoid identifying ıt with God 
or, what comes to the same thing, identifying God with a 
fleeting process of man’s mind; and such an identification 
banishes personality, human and divine, from the universe 
We must rid ourselves of the strong antithesis between the 
“ spiritual ’? and the ‘‘ material’? They do not stand in 
opposition to one another as conceptiors of the tuiverse, neither 
are they somehow absorbed one into zhe other they are 
separate and, in their own orders, legitimate realms of value 
and meaning We do not arrive at the “‘ spiritual’’ by any 
metaphysical jugglery by which the ‘‘ material ’’ ıs regarded 
as non-existent We accept the ‘‘ material”? and start from 
1t, both ın arriving at scientific laws and also in apprehending 
the ‘‘ reality ’’? behind ıt all 

Now this “ reality,’’ ın so far as science 1s concerned, does 
not lead us, nor does it claim to lead us, to the ultimate 
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meaning of the universe and hfe. ız leads only to a widening 
of man’s objective view of the external world, allowing man 
to extend the use of his natural powers, giving him keener 
sight, a longer range of vision, more powerful hands, and 
swifter feet 1: assimilates the universe to the desires and use 
of mankind, and ın so doing it actually reduces the umiverse 
to the size of man instead of enlarging it to the stature of 
God ‘There ıs no harm done to religion ın accepting this view 
of science Indeed, if religion follows the footprints of science 
over the unstable sands of space and time and looks to the 
end of this trail for God, religion will very soon identify itself 
with a trivial view of the universe, and whatever virtue there 
1s ın disclosures of material advances that last little longer 
than the beating of an artery 

Buz the “‘ reality ’’? with which religion deals sees life and 
the universe whole and eternally It accepts the objective 
worlé and the various departments of this world which are 
dealt with by physics, biology, psychology, and the rest of 
the sciences, and it realises that this world is material through 
and through When religion deals with this objective world 
it does so by giving to all its g-fts an expression that can 
enter the moral and spiritual realms of value, meaning, and 
purpose As long as religion looks at the external world either 
as hostile or—a more msidious danger—friendly, ıt remains 
outside ıt The objective world ıs just unmoral, a world of 
things, events, and a world of necessity, and religion must 
accept this world as the first step in transforming it into a 
world of freedom 

I believe, though I have not the language wherein to express 
my belief, that a clear perception of the material nature of 
the forces which science 1s placing within our reach 1s necessary 
1f they are ever to be used in the interests of a higher civilisa- 
tion The ever-repeated complaint by religious teachers 
against the materialism of science and of the present age 1s, 
to me at any rate, a meaningless grumble The continual 
reiteration of this truism is the token of failure to understand, 
and shows the lack of interpretative power It ıs surely the 
business of religion through its ieaders to interpret ın terms 
of the spirit all that 1s happening to-day on the external plane 
The materiahsm of science, the mechanisation of life’s 
activities, and the spread of an objective view of the universe, 
form the destiny for man at the present time ‘his destiny 
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ıt ıs that ıs in danger of becoming material and not the 
activities which it has in its power It 1s true that the spirit 
dominates only a small part of this destiny, and ıt ıs the 
decisive challenge to rel:gion to-day that those who speak for 
spiritual value shall worx to bring under the rule and guidance 
of spirit the purpose and use of those material things which 
science has given to maa through 11s materzal advance 

To come right away from tke half-l:ghts of science and 
metaphysics, let us bear ın mind the particular form of religion 
which we profess, I mzan Christianity It ıs Christianity and 
nothing less and nothing more thet the Churches are committed 
to Why then all tkis fervent desire to find an ally in the 
conclusions of science? Christianity never has been and never 
will be a religion based upon any specific cosmological theory, 
nor did Christ ever give voice to the idea that the problems of 
life arise out of maz’s attitude to the external order What 
makes Christianity umque is the value Christ placed upon 
human life and the decisive manner by which He taught and 
witnessed by His lfe and death, that the responsibilities of 
conscious man in his relaticrship with his fellows form the 
problems of religion and the centre of his relationship to God 
In other words, Christ has given to mankind a meaning and 
value that 1s not to be fovná in any other form of organic life, 
and this meaning and value are only realised when man in 
Christ ıs set free from o> sez free in the midst of his environ- 
ment ‘The environment therefore must be faced and under- 
stood for what it 1s, a material thing which, under the 
observance and experiment of science, becomes the means and 
not the end of man’s freedom For man’s physical environment 
can give us no ultimate proof of God, ın existence or character, 
and if we seek within exteraal nature for an expression of God’s 
nature and purpose with which we can ally ourselves in thought 
and practice we must revert to the primitive mind, which was 
strictly scientvfic ın a sub-rational way, but which could 
conceive of nothing but tke bastard determinism of occult forces 
issuing in magic and superstition There are not wanting 
signs to-day of a revival of that plane of religion upon which 
the primitive mmd moved, and the laudatory welcome given 
to the metaphysical conclusions of certain physicists point down 
to that plane. What 1s so decisive and clean about the teaching 
of Christ :s the complete absence from the Gospels of the 
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occultism based upon a bastard scientific attitude towards the 
universe in the name of religion 

Christ’s attitude towards the external universe was not a 
scientific one ıt was an allegorical one, and the allegory or 
parable ıs a higher way of taking mto ourselves the real 
meaning of the universe than the scientrfic one The latter 
way must always remain outside ourselves, but the former 
enters into our corsciousness ‘The former way leads us to a 
personal relationship with the author of creation, but the latter 
remains outside and can only be carried into religion by way 
of magic, superstition and fear, giving us at best a pantheistic 
attitude towards the umiverse ‘There was nothing of this about 
Christ He stood apart from the external world, accepting 
it as ıt was then uaderstood, and, where He interpreted it, 
He contrasted the faithfulness of ıts workings with the 
waywardness of man Our Lord’s miracles, mghtly under- 
stood, are not subversions of natural law. they are examples 
of the spirit coming into its own Nature and all that nature 
unfolds was, for Christ, destined through His revelation of 
God’s Fatherhood, to be taken up by man’s right use of ıt 
into the realm of consciousness and brought to beneficent 
purposes in the world of personal relationships 

Christ, doubtless, felt within Himself a world of freedom, 
and outside Himself a world of necessity There was no 
confusion for Him between these worlds issuing ın magico- 
scientific cults there was the wholesome separation that comes 
from acceptance of both worlds ın order that the higher, the 
spiritual world might come into 1ts own and throw its illumina- 
tion of value, meaning and destiny upon the lower world In 
this way and only ın this way could there come about a higher 
unity by which the lower ıs lifted to the higher, touching ıt 
for a while, and returning to its own again and again, linked 
with the sanctities and vermes of an eternal order ın which 
it finds meaning 

I believe that we are to-Cay caught up in a fatal error, and 
that from this error Christ alone can release us He can 
release us from the error of criticising religious facts 
intellectually, and of trying to find God at the end of a logical 
argument or a scientific discovery, and He alone can release 
us from the error of worshipp:ng Him as a divine model and 
refusing to take seriously the human and social values for 
which He stood. He leads us, and this is the unique contribu- 
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tion of Christianity, to Himself as the beginning and end of 
personal life and as the Divine Centre from whom radiates 
the interpretation ın zerms of personality of all the myriad facts 
of science 

At a time when every’ ing 1s in fermentation, Christ gives 
direction that comes both from an honest acceptance of external 
facts and the imne- recognition of eternal values ‘The error 
we make ıs to imagine that these eternal values exist somehow 
in a world of ther own, whereas our apprehension of them, 
which is what really matters, can only arise out of the actual 
present facts of life The Incarnation does not mean that the 
actual facts of life are removed imto the sphere of barren 
idealism, ıt surely means that the facts of life are lifted into 
a realm of values to which they belong and that these values 
are attested by the life, teaching, and death of Christ 

If man 1s to realise his 1mmorzality within a world subject to the 
wonderful epic of all the changes and chances of an expanding 
external order, the inward dziving energy that ıs peculiar to 
man must assert ‘ts superiority and uniqueness and ally itself 
with a power thet can meet the consciousness of man on its 
own grounds. such a power ıs not to be found, save in limited 
and impersonal manifestations ın the external universe It 
is only to be scught and fornd in God, and in God through 
the fullness of consciousness revealed in Jesus Christ, because 
Jesus Christ reveals the meaning and value of the universe 
in terms of personality and the total range of man’s conscious- 
ness But He revealed <h:s not by way of metaphysics, or 
philosophy, or cosmology, not indeed by unveiling the world 
through reason but by :nterpreting ıt by means of spirit To 
do this the external world was accepted it was accepted in 
the then knowledge of its physical laws and it was accepted 
in 1ts contemporary somal order, but ıt was looked at through 
different eyes, and amid its imperfections and cruelties Christ 
displayed the fullness of a spiritual significance that revealed 
not alone the true character of God but the true nature of the 
world in all its aspects If Christ had not accepted the world 
of men ard matter, if He had not shared to the utmost its 
good and bad reactions, the Incarnation would have been 
incomplete, not indeed an Incarnation, but a kind of theophany, 
whick would have criven the world of eternal values further 
into the regions of mystery, and left the actual world without 
any but a material significance In other words, the Incarna- 
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tion must be treated not only as a revelation of God’s Nature, 
but supremely as a disclosure of the world conditions out of 
which man can rise to his full stature, and the Incarnation 
has made the human life of Christ an essential part of those 
conditions, so that no idealism of His life and teaching can 
separate the unity of the word and the deed 

This divorce between the doctrine of Christ as known to 
theology and the significance of His earthly lfe has gone 
to such lengths as to relegate His moral and spiritual meaning 
either to the closed systems of Church Order and Worship 
or to the realm of personal piety The range of world activities 
in politics, economics, international -elationships and social 
order ıs regarded as comprising realms of sheer necessity 
outside the influence of Christianity, except in so far as the 
individuals engaged in their activities come within the small 
circle of personal devot:on to Christ, a circle which they must 
forget when they touch the radius of these realms of necessity 
So there comes that separation between private and public life, 
between morals and business, between realism and idealism, 
that has created the present confusion between the secular and 
the sacred, between creed and conduct, and between the 
“word”? and the “deed”? ‘The essential meaning of the 
Incarnation is that ıt blended the real and ideal into such a 
close unity that spirit became the determinant of Iife’s meaning 
instead of the refuge of life’s misery 

May I close by making a plea for a revision, not of this 
or that doctrine, but of ovr fundamental attitude towards 
Christ? All history 1s contemporary history, and we need not 
go to the past for lessons the past is here with us to-day, and 
that past ıs ın the actual constellation of events and activities 
that face us here and now, and our revision must be one that 
takes these into the fullest account and gives a stimulus to 
the future from out of the actual needs which an honest facing 
of them ın the light of Christ’s life will reveal 
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MARY WE3B 


HE publication of tus eagerly awaited authentic 
| biography of Mary Webb“ once more brings us face to 
face with the ever-recurring problem of the creative 
artist Many of the questions which are likely to spring to 
the minds of Mary Webb’s readers are answered as fully as 
human insight and interpretation allow in the restrained 
account of her life, and the well-balarced analysis of her work, 
which Mr Thomas Moult gives us He has, quite rightly, 
dealt chiefly with the novels, for after all 1t was by them that 
her fame was achieved, buz admirers əf her poems will perhaps 
wish that they could have received a larger share of his 
sympathetic treatment It ıs gooc that he ıs not afraid— 
himself a poet—to confess to her shortcomings, her lapses into 
vagueness and inconsistency, and the derivative nature of much 
of her poetry by which ıs ev:denceé the strong debt she owed 
to Housman, Fiona Macleod, Rickard Jeferies, and other 
writers, but we should have liked a little more of that poetic 
praise bestowed on her verse which is given so generously to 
her novels “ What ıs Precious Bane but poetry,” he asks, 
‘what are the opening chapters but lyrical and evocative? As 
chapter after chapter unfolds, and the narrat:ve sweeps along 
grandly, ıt ıs sustained at its highest pitch by a poet’s imagery 
and word-music that make more shadowy than ever the 
dividing-line between poet=y end a poet’s prose’’ A statement 
with which we are ın closest agreement, but of whose truth 
we would rather be convinced by the result of reasonable 
\ onary than by mere amiable inclination 
The Life ıs well planned, with knowledge and understanding, 
and if we grow a little impatient at the length of the quotations 
and the detailed synopses of the novels, it is simply that the 
reader who already knows and loves Mary Webb’s books would 
welcome fuller criticism and interpretation from Mr Moult 
in place of some of these extracts Yet if the biography 1s 
intended to meet the needs of the new reader, then ıt admirably 
serves its purpose We are grateful to Mr. Moult for lifting 
some of the traditional gloom from our thoughts of Mary 
Webb Disappointment, tragedy, and disillusionment there 
were, but there was also much joy and humour im her life 
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In spite of all that has been written, something remains 
to be said concerning the writings, and particularly the poems, 
of Mary Webb, and I am provoked by this biography and 
by a re-reading of her work to try to say 1t Although, in 
discussing a writer who has already won general approval, 
there 1s a danger of employing laudatory phrases too easily, 
a closer analysis may justify their use, and does so ın this 
instance Foz example, Mary Webb’s poems have been extolled 
for their music—but as that word 1s capable of many interpre- 
tations, we should like to ask, before we accept the verdict, 
in what way her poems conform to that mysterious law which 
is the essence of music? Mr Robert Lynd truly refers to the 
“ imaginative energy ”? of her writings, but this energy is a 
result as well as a cause Mr Walter de la Mare ın describing 
her appearance has called her “‘ bird-like,’’ and she also 
possessed the poet’s ‘‘ wood-bird soul,’ but he does not reveal 
the secret of her flight and song Mr Baldwin has praised 
her “acute sensibility,” but this very quality of acuteness has 
its hidden springs which we would try to discover Yet I 
believe that as we ponder over her words, remembering her 
life—so penetratingly and yet sc reticently described by Mr 
Moult—and venturing some way into the Nature of Art itself 
and into Mary Webb’s outlook upon life, we shall come to 
a reasonable agreement with all of these statements 

Mr Moult speaks of the shadowy dividing-line between 
poetry and a poet’s prose Does then the impulse which 
produces the delicate yet virile flower of poetry differ ın any 
essential from that impulse which produced The House m 
Dormer Forest and Precious Bane? In Mary Webb’s article 
on The Beauty of Form there :s an illummating paragraph 
in which is summed up, with an economy of words characteristic fa 
of her writings, the argument which this paper ıs trying, more 
laboriously, to set out, a paragraph which ıs at the same tite 
an epitome of her life and work 


RA 


A cocus achieves her end, her curving cup stands up in 
the hght and air ın spite of the weight of inanimate matter 
pressing on her from all sides during her upward progress, 
with thin petals folded close ın the delicate pointed case, 
she comes through scathless and silent Not only does this 
formative power triumph over all obstacles ın producing its 
special symmetry, but it evclves countless variations of it 
from one germ of life 
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So it is with the thought of man The impulse is one—‘‘ It 
1s this that sends one man to the wiles, another to dig a garden ; 
that sings ın a musician’s Drain, that imspires the pagan to 
build an altar and the child to make a cowslip ball ’’—and, 
we would add, ıt ıs the same impulse which has produced 
Golden Arrow and The Ancient Gods The form of the 
expression varies 1n order that eack incarnation of thought may 
be clothed in its own ‘‘ special symmetry’’ It ıs true, as 
Mr de la Mare writes ın comparing her verse and prose, that 
‘‘ phrases alien to the one are the very idiom of the other,” 
but there 1s an impulse of thought common to both One may 
compare the following passages of prose and verse‘ 


Even a bee’s wing, so unsubstantial 1tself—has a faint 
replica that follows its airy farnimz 
Bees—Watching ther dark blu2 shadows fall 
Along the half-transpareat wall 


Wagtails rush furiously ovez soft mud 


Still the grey wagtails raced across the shingle 
As they went by 


Something watched there, something waited, on this side 
or on that, always a litle above jer, a httle beyond 


Who came so close then ?— 

Brushed the wet lilac into neLow laughter, 

Set the smooth blackbird at Ins golden weaving, 
Making no stir at all, no footprint leaving, 
Travelling westwarc, all things following after? 
Someone has been here 


There was more here, on this airy hill, than could be seen 
o1 touched or heard Over al. are brooding the wings 
of unknown presences 


There is a presence on the lonely hill, 
Lovely and chill 

There 1s an 2manation m the wood, 
Half understood 


It 1s impossible to show in a few short quotations how at one 
all Mary Webb’s work ıs in thought if not ın idiom, but ıt 
is evident to anyone who has read her writings carefully, and 
who has the discrimination end fine judgment which her 
biographer possesses The “ fine formal difference ’’ between 
her verse and prose, of whch Mr de la Mare speaks, ıs that 
same difference of medium which belœngs to all verse and all 
prose Poetry possesses that which prose abhors—metrical 
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rhythm In addition there ıs, too, a certain elevation both 
of feeling and of diction which distinguishes the two means of 
expression, as 1s exampled by the above quotations 

Poetic art has 1ts own “ countless variations,” and may give 
us the highly trained technique of a Robert Bridges or a 
de la Mare (which one may call scholastic or rational poetry), 
or the naive song of a singer who has an untrained but 
instinctive ear for his music—such as we find in the work of 
Mary Webb (which one may call natural or intuitional poetry) 
Such a singer may truly be termed “ bird-like,”’ for his song 
is as dependent as that of a bird upon the inspiration of the 
moment All forms of poetry, hcwever, whether trained, or 
spontaneous, include three chief factors—beauty of 1magina- 
tion, energy of expression, and rhythm of form, and all three 
are evidenced ın the poems of Mary Webb Surely it 1s rhythm 
in its widest sense which at the same time distinguishes and 
unites her verse and prose? The word ıs a controversial one, 
for rhythm is easily recognised, brt hard to define 

As I understand ıt, the essence of lyrical art is that the 
recurrences anticipated should be carried out The essence 
of prose, on the other hand, is the element of surprise and 
the non-fulfilment of suggested metrical repetitions How, 
then, can rhythm be an essential element both of Mary Webb’s 
prose and of her verse? On the one hand she gives us this 
free, elemental rhythm which ıs pa-ternless, has no recurrence, 
and 1s complete ın its solitary wave-umits; and on the other 
hand we have regular, patterned rhythm which 1s the outcome 
of technique, and depends for its life and sustenance upon 
relationship and limitation Professor A C Gardner expresses 
a profound truth very simply and concisely in his analysis of 
rhythm when he suggests that an essential element is ‘“‘ the 
balance of stram.” ‘“‘ Faultless symmetry,” as Mary Webb 
speaks of ıt, musz be ın all art, whether it be expressed ın 
prose or ın verse, in stone, or in sound ‘There can be no 
poise without a right and left, no balance without the pull of 
the two scales Strain, alone, would destroy the possibility 
of rhythm, just as discord (alone) would destroy harmony But 
the balance of stram produces rhythm just as the resolution 
of discord produces harmony ‘The objection will no doubt be 
raised that mere “‘ balance of strain’? need not necessarily 
result in rhythmic movement ‘This ıs true, and I think Dr 
Scott Lidgett has improved upon Professor Gardner’s defini- 
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tion, when he speaks of rhyzhm as ‘‘ the expression of 
an energy which successfully balances strains ın a harmonious 
activity or movement’? ‘The differerce between the static 
balance achieved by an exactly poised pair of scales, and the 
progressive balance of a rhythmic movement, or of an zesthetic 
adjustment to life, 1s just the difference between inertia and 
intention, between automatism ard autonomy ‘The evening-up 
of the scales 1s a dumb response to an outside command, but 
the flight of a bird ıs both obedierce and revolt All balance 
in which Life moves and Will works is creative 

As flight ıs 1tself the most perfect physical expression of 
the law of balance against strun, so we should expect to find 
this ‘‘ bird-hke ’’ writer clothing her work in the shining 
symbols of bird-hfe Her novels and her poems are haunted 
by “the sound of wings at the door-s:ll,’’ and this haunting 
1s more than mere admiration and love of nature “ All my 
troops of dreams, serene and gay, are frozen nightingales,”’ 
she cries, and she uses bird imagery to describe the effect of 
day and night upon the simister, shadowed hills: 


Like those who toil along the blood-red weald 
With their own death-dust round them for sole glory 
Under the falcon wings 
Of dawn, the red night’s carrion swoop, 
~~The intolerable emptiness of air. 


There are whole poems about birds, her essays are full of them, 
twittering voices, flashing wings illuminate every page She 
writes of coot and moorhen, or curlew, woodpecker, dipper and 
lapwing, of the ‘‘ grandiloquent ’’ rooxs, of the kestrel, falcon 
and swallow Spring is for her the tme when “ cuckoos call 
from the green gloom,” and wken we may 


Learn the perfume thruskes smell, 
Which makes their song as keen as pain 


She sings of the blackbird, of the “ glassy bell-notes ’’ of the 
wren, and the ‘‘ muted music ’”’ of “ velvet-throated ° doves 
Many times a bird appears ın symbolic guise, as ın that heart- 
rending poem The Neighbour’s Childien, where the voice of 
her unborn child calls to the childless woman “‘ far in the 
twilight, lke a moon-awakened bird ” 

The golden thread which links the life of a swallow with 
the thought of Mary Webb 1s that same thread which unites 
her verseswith her prose, and which indeed runs through tree 
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and poem and tide and eternity—the expression of rhythm, a 
conscious sense of strain which must find 1ts balance In all 
her work there is an insistence upon the mingling of joy and 
sorrow that makes up “ fair, fierce Lafe,” “‘ radiant, terrible 
Life ’’; an echo of Pascal’s ‘‘ misery and grandeur of human 


life ’’ 


In this old town I know so well 

I have dwelt ın heaven and ın hell, 
And seen its folks go to and fro 
With faces of unthinkable woe, 
Ferocious as primzeval beasts, 

Or rapt as angels at their feasts 


In her novel The’ Golden Arrow she speaks of ‘‘ the sad 
distinction of the poet—who enjoys because ie suffers,” and 
of one of the characters in the book she says that ‘‘ he suffered 
ın proportion to his capacity for joy ° Elsewhere she writes 
of “the sharp sweetness of human life—in which pain 1s the 
honeysuckle round the door ° ‘The world for her 1s “ a place 
of almost unbearable wonder,” the gleamy April days “ hurt 
her soul with too much bliss,” and she ıs possessed by “a 
joy like pain’’ Her own writing was, as Mr. Moult reminds 
us, “‘a sweetness in much bitter’? ‘‘ The distress that men 
call joy, the littleness that men call life’? have worked upon 
her spirit like sun and ram which together encourage the 
fulfilment of a flower ‘‘ The sweet, keen trouble of living ” 
has become, as this biography discloses, more keen than sweet 

I heard humanity through all the years, 
Wailing and beating on a dark, vast door 
With urgent hands and eyes blinded by tears 


It ıs “all the years’’ that have gradually borne her down, 
until proportion 1s lost and she ıs overweighted by fear ‘The 
mind has touched the darkest places when it 1s forced to cry 
out “Even the fairy-people are full of ancient dreams and 
dark designs on me”’ She ıs the imprisoned bird—“ startled 
and ill at ease m the ruinous mortal dwelling,’’ and the longing 
for freedom, and perhaps even more the longing for ‘‘ safe 
lodging,” beat through her work At this period her chief 
outlook upon life and her fellow-beings ıs one of dread, and 
Mr Moult shows us the influence which the horror of the war 
exerted upon her life and thought One must also make 
allowance for that nervous illness of girlhood, and for the 
years of suffer:ng and ill-health following ıt There ıs little 
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doubt that from this enforced inactivity genius blossomed, 
as Mr Moult proves, but ıt 1s also possible that to this illness 
she partly owed that inward and moze terrible suffering in 
which disillusionment, suspicion of the good faith of others, 
and fear of life itself, jostled each other Yet the spirit ıs not 
crushed ‘‘ Watching his patient face, full of a love that had 
to control its generosity, it was possible to believe in a Divinity 
who stood aside from the world’s madness not from indifference 
but for some great end’’ Bravely spoken, by one who so often 
is under the spell of ‘‘ summat drodsome as gets us all ”’ 

In another moment of determined courage she calls her fear 
“ the terror of great beauty,” but the scales have weighed down 
for so long on the side of grief that the adjustment comes 
slowly But it comes One watches, while reading her work 
in the light of this biography, how the struggle 1s lifted on 
to a higher plane. It is no longer the first contest between 
the joy and pain of human life, it becomes a new problem of 
“ the terror of great beauty ’’? For a t:me she does not realise 
that the conflict may st:ll be szated and solved in the terms 
of strain and balance ‘This “ terror’’ ıs bewildering. What 
is its origin? She has so strong a sense of fellowship with 
beauty, and how should fellowship anc terror mingle? That 
Mary Webb enjoyed one-ness with natural beauty to the full 
there is no question Mr Moult’s descriptions of her Shrop- 
shire villages bring them most vividly before us, and her 
constant longing to return to the couatry whenever she was 
ın more populated places, her life, and her writings—all prove 
this one-ness; she ‘‘ clings to the beauty of earth as to a 
garment’ But this serse of fellowship was with ‘‘ beauty’s 
fading tree,” and not, as later, with the ‘‘ great beauty ’’ which 
brings terror ‘The evanescent glories of nature are enjoyed, 
and they pass—but there is a beauty that endures which has 
something of the Sublime about ıt, and with ıt comes terror, 
and from it alone comes true ecstasy Professor Bradley holds 
that ıt ıs essential to a realisation of sublimity for there to 
be (af only for the fraction o? a second) “a sense of being 
checked or baffled, or even stupefied, or possibly even repelled or 
menaced ’? Sublimity must carry with it a sense of separation 

This “ terror of great beauty °? is the penalty and reward 
of certain artists—penalty because cf the contest, reward 
because of the resulting ecstasy. Art endeavours to overcome 
or balance these two conflicting aspects of reality, for while 
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an artist embraces and enjoys individual and erratic beauty, 
he also reaches out to that which is beyond and to a certain 
extent unobtamable The result of this endeavour, or of the 
artistic balancing of this ‘‘ world-old conflict, ‘‘ brings the 
same strong exhilaration as music does, when ıt quickens and 
deepens to a climax’? Exhilaration springs neither from 
fellowship alone nor from the terror of separation, but from 
the two in a partnership of opposition It is their united 
conflict and balarc:ng which create the ecstasy of the artist 
As Mr Moult wisely states ‘‘ Everything ıs lovable and 
lovely, when the artist ıs ın perfect accord with the universal 
life’? ‘This ıs Mary Webb at her truest and best when she 
can write ‘‘ So, at first, the patient watcher of earth sees only 
imanimate beauty, voiceless, without initiative Then suddenly 
there 1s a clapping of wings, a flash of immortal radiance, a 
strange, haunting cry—and he has had a vision of the Soul 
of the World”? Speaking of this passage, Mr Moult says: 
“ She was always a painter of the country She was always 
something else In this passage she re-emphasised the 
vital principle to which Plato, dreaming ın Old Greece, was 
probably the first who gave clarity, and on which art has ever 
since been based—that Nature ıs not a chaos, but a Harmony ”’ 

The questioning, grieved bewilderment of her writing gives 
place now to a note of certainty. ‘‘ He begins to link himself 
with the Beauty that lies in and beyond the beauty of earth, 
like light in a flower, an intuition begins to dawn in him that 
this Beauty, oz Love, is not only above all things, but in them, 
permeating them that he and the very germ of disease that 
destroys his body ebide ın it as inevitably as the world abides 
in the invisible aır When each breath ıs drawn in this eternal 
atmosphere, now and forever are one, to-day and ın a million 
years, here and beyond the uttermost star, we are in the heart 
of God’? Mr Moult touches upon this more than once, and all 
readers of Mary Webb’s work, whether of her prose or verse, 
must realise how she found and lived in the “ spiritual 
security ’? of which he speaks “All men and women are 
mystics, and it 1s precisely because our being 1s completely 
identified with the mystical life for only one flashing moment 
now and again, that we are at the mercy of outward tribulation 
The true way, the salvation of mankind, therefore, lies ın the 
subjugation of all that ends this moment of unity, all that 
makes for misunderstanding and perplexity, and the seeking 
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and finding of spiritual security.” Art ıs an atonement, as 
Hegel has pointed out ‘‘ The m:nc . generates out of itself 
the works of fine art as the first midéle term of reconciliation 
between pure thought and what is external, sensuous, and 
transitory, between nature with ics finite actuality and the 
infinite freedom of the reason that comprehends ”’ 

Little remains to be said, but ıt 1s necessary to remind our- 
selves that this stuff of Art, this exaltation, is not unrelated to 
Life Both the rhythm of Art and the rhythm of Life are 
controlled by the same laws The completest personal expres- 
sion 1s that which has something universal in it, and here 
1s a fundamental factor from whick music draws its harmony, 
poetry its form, human power its energy, and the bird its 
capacity for flight All lfe tends to become rhythmic—that 1s, 
to balance its strains After all, there :s no music without the 
co-operating resistance of the strang an bow, no heat or light 
without the strange partnership of tinder and flint, or phos- 
phorus against phosphorus, no electric-ty without its pairs of 
opposites—the friction which generazes no life without action 
and re-action, contraction and expersion So with the higher 
forms of life—art, thought and spirit. The world ıs planned for 
beauty, truth and goodness, the balerces of exactly proportioned 
strains , but if the tinder :s damp when -t rubs against the flint, 
the spark 1s not lighted, nor 1s there aay music from the bow 
which presses upon a broken string I: is no failure of the law, 
but of the response All progress is the result of struggle and 
effort The sap defies the strain of gravitation and flows up- 
ward, life fulfils itself by contradiction, the bird beats its wings 
against the opposing currents of air, and achieves flight 

So, like the artist, man welcomes this divine hostility as a 
condition of the promised ecstasy In the passage of sounds 
through the air, discords cancel each other, and the end of all 1s 
harmony—but the Angel must be wrestled with before the bless- 
img is given Mary Webb won her peace, “‘ life’s severe deten- 
tion ’’ did not hold her for ever, for she attained, long before 
she died, that freedom longed for by al, but perhaps attained 
on this earth only by the artist and the mystic For them, lfe 
1s no longer a detention, but a fligkt 


We buld our crumbling nest 
Beneath the darx wings oi the infinite, 
We sing our song in beanzy’s fading tree, 
And flash forth, migrant, into mystery 
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If the “‘ conflict of character and circumstance’? produced 
nothing more then tragedy, both lıfe and literature would be 
unbearable But tragedy cannot live to itseif, by 1ts very nature 
1t must evolve something more than a mere record of struggle 
and disaster The artist, like the blackbird ın Mary Webb’s 
essay, ‘‘ sits alone, and out of his long brooding weaves a strong 
enchantment.” He carries his burden between strongly beating 
wings, transcending, yet penetrating the dark clouds, resisting 
the hostile weight of air, yet borne upon it Prue, in Precious 
Bane, had found this pearl of truth. ‘‘ If I hadna a harelip to 
frighten me away into my lonesome soul, this would never have 
come to me I should never have known the glory that came 
from the other side of silence ”’ 

Mary Webb spoke from her own life and work when she said : 
“Tt is the dark places of the soul that are the very core of art 
and its substance,” and Émar Jéhnsson, the Icelandic sculptor, 
echoes this ın the trtle of one of his finest achievements * ‘‘ Thou 
art the 1ron under the hammer, thy work the flying sparks ” 

Lorna COLLARD 


AN INTERPRETATION OF 
IVAR KREUGER. 


HE perplexing personality of Ivar Kreuger will no doubt 
| continue for years to intrigue the student of human 
nature ‘There will soon be biographies of him in half 
the languages of Europe It is unlikely however, that anyone 
will ever approach the theme with the curious detachment 
shown by Dr Poul Bjerre, the eminen: Stockholm physician 
and psychologist, ın a volume, entitled simply Kreuger, which 
has been the talk of all Sweden for some months past Dr 
Bjerres name is not altogether unknown in England. Two 
of his previous books have been translated, and published here 
by Williams and Norgete Death and Renewal and The 
Remaking of Marrnage Both of them attracted attention by 
their originality of thought 

Originality of method, no less than of thought, 1s the 
outstanding mark of this elaborate study Dr. Byerre himself 
saw Kreuger on only two occasiors, end never spoke with him, 
but from the moment of the crash ın March 1932 he spared 
no time or trouble until he had questioned, as exhaustively 
as possible, all those who had been in closest touch with the 
deceased financier thenceforward the object of almost universal 
condemnation, until then, for nearly a decade, the idol of his 
countrymen, and held to be the most famous and most powerful 
Swede since Charles the Twelfth As dispassionately and 
mercifully as a Recordirg Angel, Dr Bjerre sets down the 
results of his inquiry They conszitute, he says, ‘‘ neither 
an accusation nor a defence but simply an interpretation ”’ 

The book begins with a most thorcughgoing inquiry into 
the attributes of all Kreuger’s known “orbears from the year 
1710 when one Johan Kroger (the original form of the name), 
a German bake, settled at the smali Swedish town of Kalmar 
It may have been from Johan Krozer’s grandson, Peter 
Kreuger, a merchant, whose business through some improvi- 
dence failed in 1791, that Ivar inherited the germ of his over- 
sanguine temperament Peter’s sau, Anders, born in that 
year, and Anders’s son, Edvard, born in 1820, who founded 
a firm, Kreuger and Jenaings, wh:ch traded successfully with 
the Southern States durimg the American Civil War, were 
estimable and on the whole success-ul men The latter died 
in 1894 ‘His third son, Ernst Augrst, Ivar’s father, was 
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then forty-two He has been connected with the Swedish match 
business since 1902, when he founded a factory of his own 
at Monsteris He also seems throughout all his long life to 
have been a model citizen On this side of the family there 
would seem to have been no traits at all of a criminal or 
diseased nature for Ivar Kreuger to inherit 
On his mother’s side there 1s trace some generations back 
of tainted blood One of her ancestresses was a member of 
a family of seven children among whom there were three 
consumptives and one imbecile There 1s, however, no other 
record of weakness in Mrs Kreuger’s stock She herself, now 
in her seventy-seventh year, is well and strong and can read 
without spectacles 
Coming next to Ivar Kreuger’s early years, Dr Bjerre is 
able to show that the boy ın most respects was father to the 
man. shy in manner but charming, daring, clever, resourceful, 
guileful “He was an angel, always happy, friendly, and 
obliging ’’—almost without exception, Dr Bjerre’s questions 
elicited some such reply from those who knew Kreuger im 
his childhood; the evidence of his guile dating from his school 
days, when his interest in, and for, the other sex also became 
a matter of note Very curious to read now, in the light of 
all we know about him, ıs the first printed allusion to him, 
in a facetious school magazine, when he was in his fourteenth 
year ` 
Pouice News Count X and Mr Iva: Kreuger were 
brought before the Court yesterday on a ckarge of impeding 
the traffic in Storgatan [=High Street] on the evening of 
November 22nd Both pleaded guilty They explained that 
they had arranged a walking-match that evening on the 
Storgatan pavements Count X won, completing 54 turns 
while Kreuger had only 50 to his credit In the course 
of their wild career they knocked over a great many young 
women and behaved in a fashion which does not bear 
describing in the columns of a newspaper Sentence will 
be pronounced on December 5th next 


There were several other such skits at Kreuger’s expense in 
the journal, ın one of them the writer depicted him as a 
peculiarly artful type of thief; in another ıt was represented 
that he had forged his father’s name on a cheque These 
things were not taken seriously at the time, but they wear a 
significant aspect now. 

Many of Dr Byerre’s tales about the boy’s ingénious acts 
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of trickery over examination papers, etc , have been told already 
by Kreuger’s other biographers In his lifetime they were 
recounted always with chuckles of enjoyment as amusing 
illustrations of his cuteness and precoaty, and at the date of 
their perpetration everyone seems <o have viewed them 


tolerantly ‘‘ That little Kreuger looks so imnocent,’”’ people 
would comment with a smile, ‘‘ but he is a regular little 
rogue ’’ “‘ Kreuger always gets out cf ıt, his schoolfellows 


would say, enviously and adm:rngly when he escaped the 
punishment earned by his exploits 

The one respect in which, on zhe surface, the boy Ivar 
was unlike the man, was his attizude to work Whereas he 
proved himself in later life a worker of almost incredible 
energy, at school he was lazy But chis, Dr Bjerre points 
out, may be explained by the fact that the school lessons, 
while they gave him no trouble, failed to interest him; and 
unlike the generality of boys he lacked the sense of duty which 
combats laziness When it came to fcunding his business as 
an engineer and carrying out later h s colossal financial schemes 
he worked with the zest of a great crective artist Dr Bjerre 
brings out most effectively th.s curious side to Krenger’s 
nature Very interesting is the account Dr Byerre proceeds 
to give of Kreuger’s first visit to America in 1900 We find 
him in Chicago, living by his wits His one-room lodging 
had previously been renzed by an architect whose name-plate 
still adorned the door end who had -eft behind him a roll 
of plans for small houses One moznirg a visitor who wanted 
to arrange for the building of a horse came to see the architect 
Kreuger showed him some of the plens and went zestfully 
into the man’s requirements, undertak.ng to meet them in a 
few days’ time And so he did, thus earning his first fifty 
dollars 

In November 1900, Kreuger 1s thought to have visited New 
Orleans, for ‘‘ November 10 ”’ of thrs year is the date inscribed 
upon a medal which he treasured and which he 1s supposed 
to have been awarded there for tis bravery ın saving a young 
girl from drowning at the risk of his own life On the reverse 
side of the medal are the words '“ Orly a hero will give his 
life for others’? Kreuger’s name ıs not inscribed on this 
medal and Dr Bjerre, when writing his book, had been unable 
to come upon any eviderce regarding zhe incident Kreuger, 
when questioned about it once in 1902 by a friend, who saw 
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the medal ın his room, made no reply Here we have a matter 
worth further investigation If he did not really earn that 
medal, we have in this case a glaring example of his roguery 
If he did earn ıt, rogue or no rogue, he may be admired at 
least as a brave man 

Before going to America Kreuger had fallen ın love with 
a young Norwegian girl who would have married him 
apparently if he had had means, but her parents, as things 
were, forbade the match Perhaps this girl learnt to know 
him better than anyone else Dr Bjerre, from instincts of 
fastidiousness, has abstained entirely from investigation into 
Kreuger’s erotic experiences, which are known to have been 
many and various He expresses the view that they did not 
count for much in Kreuger’s career, and he goes on to argue 
that no self-respecting woman who had any love affair with 
him would be willing to make any revelations that would help 
much to elucidate his character He discredits the rumour 
so often repeated that Kreuger was at some period a victim 
to syphilis, although he was most strangely interested ın 
treatises upon this disease The only discovery Dr Bjerre 
made which bears ın any marked degree upon Kreuger’s sexual 
side was that of what seemed to him “an odious ”’ picture 
entitled ‘‘ The Kiss,’? which was still in the now famous flat 
im Stockholm, hanging alongside a number of other “‘ dubious 
things of the kind’’ A psychological analyst fetters himself 
greatly, of course, by leaving almost unexplored a field so 
important as sex Dr Bjerre does not seem to realise the full 
significance of even that one picture, assuming it to have 
been really as lewd, or as unseemly, as ıt appeared to him, 
it would have painfully disillusioned the immense mass of 
the great financier’s admirers ın Sweden or abroad who thought 
of him as a kind of ascetic and single-minded idealist While 
among the women whose relations with Kreuger were illicit 
or surreptitious it seems certain that some would have had 
enlightening stories to tell 

Such ıs the 1mpression one has after reading what 1s recorded, 
qute convincingly, about Kreuger’s sexual life in the 
biographies by Mr Trevor Allen and Mr George Soloveytchik 
There 1s no exaggeration, one feels, in Mr ‘Trevor Allen’s 
summing up ‘‘ That was the greatest bluff of all—that outside 
Stockholm, and even in it, so far as the mass of the people 
were concerned, he was able to maintain the pose of the 
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preoccupied man of affairs, shy ın fem_nine company, who had 
no time, no room in his life, foz ‘ affa:rs’ of a less severe and 
orthodox kind ”’ 

Apart from these revelations of Kreuger as a sly ltbertine, 
the portraits of him given us by Mr. Trevor Allen and Mr 
Soloveytchik accord ın the ma:n witk Dr Byjerre’s analysis, 
although Dr Bjerre ıs carefcl not to admit ın so many words 
that Kreuger’s guilt as a swirdler 1s definitely proved He 
contends, indeed, that Ererger has been proved only to have 
done on a bigger scale whet most financiers are doing ın all 
the great industrial centres of the world He does, certainly, 
produce a great deal of evidence of a sufficiently damning kind 
against him, so one feels, and some of h:s own sardonic reflec- 
tions seem reconcilable only wich the conviction that Kreuger 
was conscienceless Commenting, for example, on the 
financier’s methods ın the period when he was still chiefly 
concerned with the building trade, Dr Bjerre tells us that 
Kreuger had learnt the ali-1mportant fact that, “just as it 
was impossible to win people’s sympazhy without being good, 
so it was impossible to win zorfidence without being honest ”’ 
Therefore, ‘‘ 100 per cent honesty ’? must be his motto! On 
another page he tells how Kreuger shocked one of his 
co-directors by the way ın which ke fatcered a desired client 
The co-director declareé ıt was altogether excessive—that he 
had been hardly able to stand it, he had felt quite ashamed 
That was all nonsense, Kreuger repl:ed ‘‘ You saw that it 
worked One can perhaps flatter a man so much that one feels 
ashamed oneself, but never so much thaz he feels ashamed! ”’ 
But, throughout, Dr Byjerr2 persists in his argument that 
we are not in a position tc condemn Kreuger outright, in as 
much as we do not know, end caanct guess, what he might 
have been able to say ir. self-defence, and he devotes a section 
of twelve pages towards the end of the volume to an imaginary 
trial in which Kreuger, red-v1vus, :n co-operation with a clever 
counsel, rebuts the worst charges broight against him ‘The 
Judge ıs not to be convinced ard delivers an adverse sentence, 
but expert onlookers are puzzled ‘‘ What do you think about 
it all?’ one of them asks another es they leave the court 
“JT think they will be still disputing about it a century hence,” 
is the gist of the reply 

Dr Bjerre feels certain zhat Kreuger had no real sense of 
guilt at dny time—that he regarded lis most nefarious opera- 
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tions in finance as quite justifiable expedients, of a window- 
dressing kind practised by all his contemporaries, although 
never on so sersational a scale, perhaps, or so resourcefully 
Legal enactments he regarded as things to be treated with 
as much caution as possible but without undue alarm Once 
a colleague ventured to point out that a step he was taking 
transgressed the lew ‘‘ But it is not I who am acting 
wrongly,” Kreuger replied ‘‘ It ıs the law that 1s at fault ”? 
And Dr Bjerre comments that there was no difficulty on this 
particular occas:on in demonstrating that he was right The 
law had been worded to meet earlier conditions and did not 
really accord with tke existing state of affars a state of affairs 
which Kreuger himself had helped to bring about! Mr Oskar 
Rydbeck, writing in a Swedish journal shortly after Kreuger’s 
death, expressed a similar view of Krenger’s attitude—and 
Mr Rydbeck, as a close associate for many years, knew him 
intimately: ‘‘ He believed himself to be a superman in 
intelligence and therefore able to do whatever he thought well 
to do, whether ıt was within or without the law ”’ 

When Kreuger, on rare occasions, did feel momentarily 
dejected over a set-back, he found a tonic ın Kipling’s “ If—,”’ 
which he knew by heart! 

As I have implied, the 1mpression left on one by Dr Bjerre’s 
book, despite all his imgenious pleas and his more than 
“ sneaking likmg ” for the man, is that Ereuger did ın truth 
develop into tke out-and-out crook that the rest of the world 
(except for his unhappy parents and a handful of friends) have 
agreed to call kim But Dr Bjerre does almost persuade us 
that he felt innocent of wrong-doing One closes the book with 
the thought that 1f Ivar Kreuger must be admitted to have been 
a crook, he was a crook of an extraordinarily attractive kind 
Any number of unemotional business men continue to bear 
witness to his personal charm Even now, it seems, few of 
his duped associates can bring themselves to speak harshly 
of him He must surely have been the best-liked crook that 
ever lived 

FREDERIC WHYTE 


INDIA: LAND OF ILLUSION AND 
DELUSION 


ct O one who has been out o? India the last five years,” 
remarked the Maharajah of Bıkaner to me one day 
during the first session of the Round Table Con- 
ference, “ 1s competent to speak w:th any authority on political 
conditions ın that country to-day ”’ 

“ Not guilty, Your Highaess,” was my mild rejoinder, and 
the Maharajah laughed ‘‘ No,” he said,” I was not referring 
to you, for you have revisited India recently And surely 
you must agree that the pclitical progress of the country has 
been amazing these las: few years?’’ I readily agreed, for 
had I not myself been struck by tkis very fact when I returned 
to India in 1928-9, after erght years’ absence from it. I 
recalled then, as I have o=ten recalled since, a conversation 
I had with my old frierd, the late Sir Muhammad Shafi, on 
the Simla Mall in r9oro That was the time of the first 
constitutional experiment et the very heart and centre of 
Indian administration The late Lord Sinha (he was then 
a mere knight) had been appointed 12 tke previous year Member 
of the Governor-General’s Council, ani Simla officialdom was 
still half shocked, half frightened at th.s elevation of an Indian 
to the seats of the mighty 

Sinha himself had more than justified his appointment His 
inclusion ın the Government of India had unquestionably 
strengthened that body He kad shcwn himself to be both 
a capable head of department and a man eminently to be 
trusted All that was grudgirgly admitted by Simla But 
where, ıt was asked, was this foolish experiment to end? 
Mahomedan must inevitably succeed Hindu and a Hindu a 
Mahomedan And where were the trustworthy, competent men 
to be found in sufficient numbers to fill the vacancies as they 
arose? The field of possible choice, 1t was argued, would 
soon be exhausted, and what would remam then? ‘The 
reappointment over and over again of the same men? It was 
these views and apprehensicns I repeazed to Muhammad Shafi 
on the Simla Mall, laughingly venturing the prophecy that 
1f he stuck to his politics he would inevitably within the next 
ten years be following ın Sinha’s footsteps I proved to be 
a correct prophet, though I never dreamt at that time that Sir 
Muhamm’d was destined to become the Member for Education 
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before taking over the Legal Membership I had in mind for 
him But, ın the years that had elapsed, conditions and views 
had considerably changed, and it was no longer a case of 
reserving for Indians a single department where they could 
do least damage! Lord Sinha had sacrificed himself and the 
work he loved to become India’s ‘‘ Handy Man,” and to be 
badgered into setting up precedent after precedent—as the first 
Indian Member of Council, the first Indian Governor, the first 
Indian Under-Secretary of State, the first Indian Peer, and 
his sacrifice had not been ın vain India’s supply of competent, 
trustworthy acémunistrators proved to be far larger than Simla 
im its wisdom ever imagined ıt would or could be. 

And to-day? We are busy, are we not? pulling down the 
whole structure of government ın India and rebuilding the 
constitution anew from top to bottom The “ Indianisation ” 
—not merely of services, but of the administration itself—is 
planned to be thorough and complete, with full autonomy in 
the provinces and “‘ responsibility at the centre,” tempered 
only with a few rather vaguely outlined “‘ safeguards’’ How 
ridiculous then nust seem to-day the old searchings of heart 
over the adnussion of individual Indians to the secrets of 
Olympus! And yet, be it remembered, barely two decades 
have passed Can India in these twenty years, one often hears 
the question asked, have gained the political sense and insight 
which it has taken Britain centuries of strife and struggle 
to acquire? Thet question perhaps is not altogether a fair 
one It makes no allowance for the efficiency of communica- 
tions to-day, for the narrowing down of the world’s boundaries, 
and for the speed with which one part of the world reacts 
to events in another Twenty years in this modern world of 
cable, telegraph, films and wireless, to say nothing of the 
political upheavals caused by the Great Wer, may well be 
equal in their wealth of experience to centuries of isolated, 
comparatively slow development And if Japan could shake 
off her medizevalism almost in a night, why should not India 
also be capable of undergoing a similarly rapid political 
transformation ? 

Certainly in the last ten years there has been a remarkable 
increase in the numbers of India’s ‘‘ polttically-minded ”’ 
When I left India in 1920 many of my Indian friends still 
professed to have no interest ın politics, eight years later the 
same men talked of nothing else, and even Ram Bux ın the 
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fields and the poorest inhab-tants of the big cities seemed to 
be more than dimly aware of the political developments in 
progress In 1920, too, the women’s suffrage movement was 
but three years old and no woman anywkere in British India 
had gained the right of franchise To-day over a quarter of a 
million women are enfranchised, with the prospect of twenty- 
one times that number to receive the vote in the new 
Federal India And with the recognition of women’s political 
rights has come their emencipation from the thraldom of 
purdah I remember my astonishment four years ago at 
meeting so many Indian ladies at social functions at which 
formerly they had rarely, 1f ever, been seen and at watching 
them playing games of lawn tennis quite openly in the public 
gardens Such experiences were apt to make an old Quar Hai 
rub his eyes and feel he was a veritable Rip van Winkle 

But for all that one can still truchfuliy say of India that 
“ the more she has changed, the more she 1s the same thing ”’ 
If purdah shows signs of jisappearing—among Hindus and 
Mahomedans, ın Princely as well as ın ordinary middle-class 
households, and if, despite communal dissensions and strife, 
Indian nationalism has gained enormously in strength of late 
years, we still find on revisiting the country that the India 
of our boyhood or manhood has by no means entirely vanished 
Probably, as in my own case, the first realisations will be 
of the permanence of old Icyalties and of the continuance in 
its pristine vigour of bazaar ‘‘ gup” What mattered it that 
I should have left England for India at a week’s notice, or 
that I should have travelied to Calcuzza on receipt of a 
telegram? At Bombay there was my old bearer patiently 
awaiting me without any summons on my part, and in Calcutta, 
within an hour of my arrival, yet another of my old servants 
come to pay his respects ‘Trivialities perhaps these, yet how 
they help to keep one bound ın affection to this so-called Land 
of Regrets! And ıt will not take the old Quart Hat many 
hours to discover that in this new India of so much political 
fervour and impatient idealism sentiment still plays a very 
strong hand, whether it be on the Fronmer or in Bengal, in 
the United Provinces, Central India, Bombay or Madras And 
doubtless for the thousandth time the thought will occur to 
him, ‘‘ How much more might we have accomplished in India, 
had we paid less attention to the God of Efficiency than to 
cultivating the art of appealing to this sentiment! ”? 
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One’s memory goes back to another conversation with a 
famous, perhaps one should say “ notorious,” Indian, the late 
Lala Layput Rai He had just come back from deportation 
and was bringing libel actions against two European-owned 
newspapers, one of which, the Civil and Miltary Gazette of 
Lahore, I was temporarily editing My predecessor had been 
responsible for the article to which Lajput Rai took exception, 
and our legal advisers were unantmous that the language that 
had been employed was quite indefensible. I accordingly 
asked my friend, Sir Shadi Lal, the present Chief Justice of 
the Punjab High Court, then a practising barrister, 1f he 
could arrange an interview between Lajyput Rai and myself 
This he willingly consented to do, and for more than an hour 
in my office the Lala and I taiked away merrily—in true 
Oriental fashion—about everything but the main object of the 
interview ‘Then, as my visitor was about to leave I gently 
broached the subject His reply was to draw himself up and 
say with great dignity, ‘‘ Mr Rattigan, your father once did 
my father a great service That no son of my father could 
ever forget Please rest assured that while a son of Sir William 
Rattigan ıs editing the Civil and Military Gazette I will not 
bring any libel action against it’ 

And this was the man who was regarded by most English- 
men in India as a dangerous revolutionary! Nor was this 
an isolated instance of his ‘“‘ sweet reasonableness” One 
genial Deputy Commissioner of Lahore could usually manage 
to get Layput Rai to abandon any undesirable course of action 
by simply going to see him and addressing him in some such 
way as follows, ‘‘ Now, my dear fellow, you are a seditionist 
of course, and so would I be if I were in your place But you 
and I are pals, and J am sure you wouldn’t like to make things 
difficult for me, so for heaven’s sake call this meeting off ” 
In twenty years of Indian journalism one had come across 
many other district officers whom one would have liked to see 
elevated to Memberships of Council in Simla or appointed 
Provincial Governors But knowledge of one’s fellow human 
beings and success as a district officer have never been regarded 
in India as essential qualifications Sor high administrative office 
Instead we have been prone to select our Governors and 
Members of Council from diplomatic Politicais or the nimble 
wielders of the pen who have sedulously worked their way 
up through the Secretariat So sentiment has too ‘often been 
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made to appear childishly ridicuious by the cold-blooded, 
irrefutable logic of the skilled minute-wr:ter, raised to high 
place And unhappily logic has never provided the key to 
any of our more serious Indian problems Can logic, for 
example, explain to us the why and the wherefore of this 
strange, widespread Gandhi cult, which has nothing, and never 
has had anything, logical about ıt? 

The average Englishman canrot understand it How, he 
asks himself impatiently, can any Indian of intelligence, who 
realises the full extent of the Makat-ra’s ‘‘ Himalayan ” errors 
and follies, still treat him w:th such profound respect? The 
answer 1s to be found in the Indien’s deep reverence for all 
forms of asceticism-—this applies almost equally to the 
Mahomedan as to the Hindu—and the feeling imnate ın every 
Hindu’s mind that some day, perhaps, he may throw off all 
the cares and trappings of this world and give himself up to 
the contemplation of the Infin:te Tkat quamt and bewildering 
mixture of Saint-megalomaniac-charlatan-political opportunist, 
the Mahatma, knows his owr countrymen, and with the sure 
touch of genius has hit upon the two things that must appeal 
most to them—the rôle of ascetic arc pess:ve resistance And 
withal he has nothing to learn of the gentle art of publicity 
Witness his carrying about with him everywhere a spinning 
wheel, his days of silence at the Rovnd Table Conference and 
his more recent threats of fasting Never was any film star 
more continuously in the limelight! And as an illustration 
of the mysterious hold he has upon kis courtrymen one recalls 
a big function given last year in London by perhaps the most 
forcible personality among the Indian Princes of to-day, when 
the main anxiety of the host, almost feverish with apprehension 
at one point, was not whether the Prime Minister was coming, 
but whether Gandhi had actually received his card of invitation 
and was likely to put ın an appearance ' 

And what is this idealist, higkly sentimental and (from an 
English point of view) somewhat uapractical India going to 
make of its Federal constitution when ıt gets ıt? One is 
` leminded at this point of the late Babu Bhupendranath Basu’s 
apt quotation from the Bible Guring the debate on the Seditious 
Meetings Act of 1910, when he made great play with “ the 
things that are seen and the things that are unseen,” and 
incidentally afforded a mora: for his text by adopting the 
rather unofthodox procedure of giving out beforehand to the 
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Press ın Calcutta the more fiery passages that a wise discretion 
had eliminated from his speech ın Council Of what is to 
happen ın this land of illusion and delusion it is rarely safe 
to prophesy ‘The things that are hidden from our ken may 
make all the difference to the result 

It may be, as some fear, that Congress 1s by no means 
suppressed and that ıt will speedily capture the Councils and 
turn the new constitution into a sorry farce It may be, on 
the other hand, that the Franchise Committee’s anticipations 
will be realised and that the necessary political organisation 
for making the constitution a success will come into being with 
the passing of the new Act by Parliament One would feel 
happier about the future if one knew that British help and 
guidance in the creation of that absolutely essential organisa- 
tion were already being sought and offered For hitherto, ıt 
must be admitted, Indians, with all their intellectual gifts, 
administrative abilities and aptitude for politics, have displayed 
no particular genius for creating political organisations, even 
the now notorious Congress owing first its birth to an English- 
man’s enterprise and later its effectiveness largely to an 
Englishwoman’s energy and brains 

Curva RATTIGAN 


SEEING FRANCE BEFORE THE 
REVOLUTION. 


RITERS of guide-books have in these days the choice 
V \ of two more or less accepted methods They can be 
dry-as-dust, severely practical, and merely informative , 
or on the other hand, they can adopt a tone of determined 
brightness, administering plenty of jam with the pull, and 
disguising—or so, at least, one 1s occasionally tempted to 
suspect—a certain paucity of knowledge in their breezy impart- 
ing of ıt But what of the first guide-book writers? With no 
Murray’s Handbooks, Baedekers, or Muirkeads to serve them 
as exemplars, with no chatty booklets on wkere to dine or how 
to spend an evening to show them the path, how did they lay 
out their plan and fulfil their undertaking? How did they, so 
to speak, bridge the gulf between the volumes of letters and 
travel-memoirs which are so marked a feature of eighteenth- 
century literature and the modern succinct yet exhaustive com- 
pendia of information with which we are gratefully familiar? 
Something at least of an answer to these questions may be 
obtained by dipping into an entertaining little book, The Gentle- 
man’s Guide m Hts Tour through France, which 1s claimed as 
“ the first attempt of its kind that has ever appear’d ın print ’’* 
The original edition must have been published within a year 
or two, one way or the other, o: Sterne’s Sentimental Journey , 
1t was followed by a second edition ın 1770, two years after 
Philip Thicknesse’s Useful Hints to those who make the Tour 
of France, m a Senes of Letters, and during twenty years it 
ran into at least ten editions, the tenth appearing im 1788, on 
the very eve of the French Revolution No author’s name 
appears ın the title page, which tells us merely that ıt is “ wrote 
by An Officer in the Royal-Navy Who lately travelled on a 
Principle, which he most sincerely recommends to his Country- 
men, viz Not to spend more Money in the Country of our 
natural Enemy, than ıs requisite to support with decency the 
character of an Englishman ” 
Throughout the first seven or eight pages of the Guide the 
Principle continues to haunt ais mind almost to the exclusion 
* This claim must be interpreted widely Howells’ Instructions for For- 
iene Travell had appeared as long ago as 1642, and the author himself 
refers in his text to local guide-books published ın France What he means 


1s that his Gentleman’s Guide does mark an innovation, so far as England 
1s concerned, in the accepted tradition of books Geaiing with French travel 
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of his proper subject, at last it rises to a climax truly patriotic 


I would not be thought to recommend travelling to all men, 
but every one must agree, that people of sound judgment, and 
solid sense, return bette: subjects, more attach’d to the 
interests of their Country, and of course more useful members 
of the community, after having seen abroad the deplorable 
consequences of a dispotic, and tyrannical government, 
consequently, must taste the sweets more amply that naturally 
spring, from the humane, judicious, and equitable laws, of 
which our happy, free constitution 1s compos’d, and which, 
with gieat justice, merits the applause and admuration of all 
Europe 


Having relieved himself of these sentiments, he passes on to 
equip his traveller, recommending him not to take his own post 
chaise on account of the ‘‘ heavy pavement of the French 
roads,” but always, if he be an officer, to carry with him his 
uniform and regimentals, so that he may be admitted without 
question to the garrison mess at any town in which he may stay 
As to the rest of his outfit, 


into a small trunk I would have you put a cozen of shirts, 
they ought to be much coarser than the English in general 
wear them, otherwise, their slovenly manner of washing 
(which is by beating them with a board against a stone in 
cold water) will soon oblige you to buy others, half a dozen 
pairs of shoes, a pair of boots, and buckskin breeches, would 
be 1equisite, as the French leather 1s not proof against wate , 
your stockings should be of silk. which ıs the fashion of 
France, even among the meanest mechanicks, these, with the 
cloaths on yovi back, and the hat on your head, with the best 
French dictionary and grammar extant, are all the luggage 
you ought to take, for at the first town you propose to reside 
at, you should fit out à la mode de France, and continue so 
as long as you stay in that country don’t think this advice 
unseasonable, as an English dress, 1s a sufficient object for 
French knavery, ıt would be wrong to buy more things at 
a time than ere requisite, as you can recruit your stock at 
every town you come to, or chuse to continue at for some 
tme I had almost forgotten two very necessary articles 
called a knrfe and fork, which 1f you neglect taking with 
you, you'll often run the hazard of losing your dinner, it 
being the custom of those very polite people (women, as well 
as men) to lug out therr great sharp-pointed knives when 
going to their meals, as there are seldom any laid on the 
table, except when call’d for, and when they appear (if they 
had any edge) an Englishman would suppose they were made 
to stick a roasting pig, and as to their forks, which are made 
im the shape of spoons, with three prongs, they ,are equally 
useless, or tnhandy 
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The tiaveller 1s advised to obtain from a firm of bankers in 
Pall Mall (whose advertisement appears on a back page of the 
tenth edition) a supply of exchange notes which bear a general 
resemblance to modern travellers’ cheques, and also, when in 
Paris, to desire his banke- bcth to call rpon him (in order to 
impress the landlord or hotel proprietor) and to provide a 
servant and a barber, wto, ‘‘ for five livres* a month, will 
furnish you with powder, somatum, and dress your hair every 
day, at what hour you please ’’ But before the traveller arrives 
in Paris the journey has still to be overcome, and it ıs to the 
account of the Channel crossing that indifferent sailors of to-day 
will turn with peculiar interest 

Between London and Paris the countez-part of the modern 
Golden Arrow was a coach which ran “‘ three times every week, 
from the White Bear in Piccadilly, which carries a passenger 
free of all expences, except port charges, to Paris, for five 
guineas’? The more popular mode of travel, however, was by 
stage coach from the Golden Cross at Charing Cross (recently 
demolished) to Dover , whence packet-boats, usually the property 
of one man, would convey the traveller to Calais, Dunkerque, 
or Boulogne for the recogn.sed fee of half-a-guinea each 
passenger The hire of a whole vessel to himself cost five 
guineas From Dover to Boulogne “‘ the most usual time of 
the passage ıs five or six hours, Mr. Duteast observes, that 
though he has pass’d the channel twenty times, he has never 
been more than twelve hours m h:s passage, on the contrary, 
I have been twenty-one hours”? A second packet-crossing, 
three times a week, was betwer. ‘‘ Brighthelmstone ın Sussex ”’ 
and Dieppe, ıt ıs still marked as a regular route on maps 
drawn sixty years later The best, and sometimes the most 
expeditious, method of reacking France, however, was to charter 
a berth in a French trader from London, the price was only a 
guinea and “ the passage 1s commonly made 1n sixteen to twenty 
hours ”’ 

It is, unfortunately, 1mpcssible to follow our author through 
the complete tour of France; we must content ourselves by 
remarking that the route he suggests deviates little from the 
beaten tourist track of to-day—from Paris, down the Rhône 


“The livre was worth about tenpence-hal penny 
f Louis Dutens (1730-1812) a French Protestant, came to England in his 
youth, occupied posts in the English diplomatic service, and later became 
Historiographer Royal of Great Britain He was a writer of considerable 
versatility This sentence is quoted from the tenth edition 
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valley, to Marseilles , eastward along the Riviera coast, but only 
as far as Toulon, Provence; by Montpellier and Carcassonne, 
skirting the northern slopes of the Pyrenees, to Toulouse, 
thence, with excursions to Bagnéres-de-Bigorre, Baréges, 
Luchon, and Pau, to Bayonne, then up the western coast to 
Bordeaux, Poitiers, La Rochelle, Nantes, and into Touraine, 
including visits to Tours, Blois, and Orléans, and so back to 
Paris The only noticeable omission from this itinerary 1s Brit- 
tany, to-day so popular, then apparently of no account. The 
total length of the tour, starting from and returning to Paris, 
1s 427 post leagues (about 1,300 miles)—241 by road and 186 by 
water; it ıs interesting to note what importance waterways 
assumed before the days of mechanical locomotion. Taking the 
tour as a whole, ıt forms as varied and fascinating a journey 
through a pleasant land as any traveller, then or now, could 
wish for, and one which will make abundantly plain a reason 
why Frenchmen do not travel abroad But the Gentleman’s 
Guide, though it expatiates soundly and, generally speaking, 
fairly on the beauties of the countryside and historic interest 
of the towns, cannot forget that phrase on its title page which 
refers to the French as ‘‘ our natural Enemy ° Whenever an 
occasion arises it indulges in a Cig at their ribs; so that if its 
readers took the cue to their behaviour from the tone of some 
of its pages, one cannot feel surprised that Englishmen should 
be heartily dishked by their neighbours across the Channel 
We are told much about the “‘ natural injustice, and inclination 
to villainy, hourly practis’d by the common people,” of the 
“ horrid imposizions ”’ of the hotel-keepers, and of the “ pride 
and vanity so predominant in the French nation’? We are told 
that ‘‘ though a Frenchman eats nothing but soup-meagre every 
day of the week, you will rarely see him without his laced coat, 
silk stockings, powdered hair, ard laced ruffles, which are often 
tacked upon either false sleeves. or a shirt as coarse as a hop- 
sack’? And we are told also, what we should scarcely expect 
to find even ın the most chatty of modern guide-books—that 
“you may really court a Frenchman’s wife before his face, 
without his being the least jealous, the women, indeed, are so 
used to freedom, that they are not at all surpriz’d though you 
should find them doing the offices of nature ”’ 

France, however, is ‘‘ a dispot:c kingdom ” full of “‘ arbitrary 
laws’’, and by the same token, as often as ıt ıs possible to 
describe the streets of a town as “ badly paved and ever dirty,” 
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or the air as “ subject to putrid vapours,” or the accent of the 
inhabitants as “‘ insufferable jargon,” ıt ıs done—so that we 
cannot help wondering why, if it 1s all to be accepted at its face 
value, the traveller should choose to stay 11 the country at all 
But the fact 1s, of course, that our author’s famous Principle has 
reared up its silly head again and has swallowed him, for all 
his many sincere attempts at impartiality. After so long an 
interval of time, and ir circumstances radically changed, we 
are conscious how*petty and carping his criticisms sound (even 
where there 1s a basis of truth ın them), and, good fortune 
attending us, may take the hint and evoid being ourselves guilty 
of similar behaviour Vet ıt must be admitted that pettiness 
was not on our side only, a curicus example of it ın Paris 1s 
afforded by a note in zhe Guide on the Collège des Quatre 
Nations The four nations were France, Picardy, Normandy 
and Germany, “the Eaglish formerly was term’d the fourth 
nation, till by our invasions and victories ın France, we had 
rendered ourselves odious, and, I may say, terrible to them, 
on which they took down our arms, and. put up those of the 
Germans in their room ”’ 

At Amiens, where the traveller 1s advised to spend some 
time on his way to Paris, ke ıs urged to “‘ get a monk to come 
morning and evening to instrect you [ın French] for half a 
guinea a month ” ; in Paris again a monk is counselled, though 
for a different purpose ‘‘ As it would be both tedious and dis- 
agreeable, if you have 20 acquaintance at Paris, to ramble the 
streets alone, I would recommend you, ın such case, aS 
your compliments to the Prior of the English convent (whién 1s 
near the church de val de Grace) and ask him, as a favour, to 
let one of the young monks attend you ‘This he will do with 
pleasure, and any of them will be happy to accept this office, 
as they are friendly, good-natured lads, and never more pleased 
than when they see their countrymen, cr can render them any 
civilities . all the expences attending this, 1s, to treat them 
while with you, and, if you please to present them a small 
present at parting, ıt will be extremely acceptable ” 

Rambling the streets by the side of his monkish companion 
therefore, the traveller would see all the ‘‘ curiosities ” of Paris, 
from the Louvre to the “ Représentations Anatomiques en Cire 
Colorée’? Some of them—the Arc de Triomphe, the Palais- 
Royal, the Place Vendôme, the Porte St Denis, the Gobelins, 
Notre Dame, the Invalides, for exemole—have undergone little 
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alteration between then and now, ın spite of the melodramatic 
events of a hundred and fifty years Othezs—such as the Place 
Louis XV, now Place de la Concorde, the Hôtel de Soubise, now 
the Archives Nationales , the Palais du Luxembourg, and many 
more—have changed either in name or ın use, but would still 
be familar to us as to him Yet two buildings the traveller of 
those days would see, which history has denied to our eyes—the 
Palais des Tuileries and, of still greater importance, the 
Bastille, of which our author does not think fit to give a single 
word of description Had he only realised what world-wide fame 
(or rather notoriety) ıt was to achieve only one year after the 
appearance of his tenth edition, he would surely have consented 
to delete a paragraph of good advice in favour of even a bald 
sketch of 1ts appearance, its history, or even of its despotic, 
tyrannical employment 

Still, ıt must be admitted on the other hand that our author, 
for all his striving after our ımprovement, does recognise the 
lighter, even the frivolous, side of Paris On the margins 
of the “ Boulevarts or ramparts, he tells us, “ are a great 
number of coffee houses, and places of public entertainment, 
where are exhibited a variety of amusements, something in the 
way of Bartholomew-fair, but, you may imagine, better 
executed, by a people whose character ıt 1s to laugh and be 
merry’? ‘These amusements comprise rope dancing, strong 
men, ‘‘ wild beasts, etc., bull fights,” pigmies, “the ambigu 
comique, wherein children perform parts in plays,” and other 
miscellaneous delights Two Vauxhalls are “ both principally 
for dancing’? There are also in Paris three theatres—the 
Opera, “ a temporary house erected of wood in the boulevart 
of the gate of St. Martin ’’* (where ıt was destined to stand for 
the greater part of another century) , the theatre of the French 
comedians, in the Faubourg St Germain, and that of the Italian 
comedians in the Rue Mauconsetl At the Opera, ‘ the decora- 
tions of this theatre are magnificent, and the scenery beautiful, 
though but little can be said in favour of the singing and 
music’? It was, however, the most expensive of the three, the 
prices ranging from a pistole (about ten pre-war francs) to 
forty sous 

We are also told where ‘‘ the best company °’ congregates— 
in the gardens of the Tuileries and the Luxembourg gardens 


* Quoted from the tenth edition The former building ın the Palais-Royal 
had been burned down ım 1781 
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during the evenings, and zhe gardezs of the Palais-Royal from 
noon till dinner-time Perhaps we may also include in the less 
strenuous aspects of a Parisian visit our Guide’s list of thirty- 
eight hotels to suit all purses (a hs: which suggests that the 
names of hotels at least have not changed), his list of the best 
cafés, and the following lst of the wines most usually drunk 
in Paris at that time. 
Bon vin vieux de Beaune, 
De Volné l’année passée, 
(These are the red wines fit to drink at meals, when mixt 
with water The price 1s thirty sous a bottle ) 
Reignac, a white wine, at the saxe pzice 
Frontigniac, a rich sweet white wine, two livres ten sous a 
bottle 
Champaigne, the best, four livres a bottle 
a a a light drinking wine, two livres ten sous a 
ottle 
Hermitage, a strong wine, three livres a bottle 


It ıs tempting to linger with our atthor ın Paris, or to wander 
in his company round Versailles, Saint-Germain, Fontainebleau, 
Marly, and other haunts of the “ d:spotze’’? monarch, but we 
must hurry on to what should prove, ın these days of luxury 
travel, of little less interest—his summary of the stage-coach 
routes from the capital to all parts of France, a list very reveal- 
ing in its implications Marseilles, for instance, now twelve 
hours’ distant, could be reached oriy after more than a full 
week’s travel Six days were requi-ec to reach Bordeaux From 
Dijon (three days’ journey) a coach set out for Geneva, taking 
two and a half days in summer but six and a half in winter 
Strasbourg (four days from Paris) was an important centre, with 
regular coaches or post chaises for Lycrs, Germany, and Switzer- 
land, which, ın their turn, maintained communication with a large 
portion of Central Europe Thus having reached Augsbourg, 

a chaise sets out every Wednesday for Insoruck, Venice, and 
Rome At Bale is a diligence for Zuric, and another for 
Geneva, by Soleure and Lausanne On Tuesday a chaise sets 
out [from Strasbourg, that 1s] for Petersbowig, by Frankfort, 
Cassel, Hanover, &c ‘The readiest road is by Berlin, from 
Cassel to Memel ıs fifteen days, and to Petersbourg twelve 
or fourteen days more ‘Tuesday morning a chaise sets out 
[again from Strasbourg] for Rome, ıt arrives Saturday at 
Augsbourg, from whence it does not set out till Wednesday, 
arrives at Inspruck on ¥ricay, at Bolsano Sunday, at Venice 
Thursday A chaise for Vienna sets out Tuesday morning, 
and ıs ten days on the road 
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Such was the way in which, a hundred and fifty years ago, 
our ancestors travelled and marvelled at the fashion in which 
the world was opening out to them It ıs perhaps well for us 
to check 2 smile of superiority with the thought that, by travel- 
ling slowly, they may well have seen not less but more than 
we who are always ın a hurry Even “our natural Enemy ” 
they probably learned to know better, more thoroughly, than 
we who rush through the land of our ally for a fortnight or so 
ın summer, and are vaguely annoyed because he does not speak 
English Progress we have certainly achieved since The Gentle- 
man’s Guide in His Tour througn France made its first appear- 
ance, but ıs ıt certain that the mechanical progress of which 
we boast 1s always synonymous with added depth of knowledge 
or breadth of sympathy? Perhaps a library of books would 
need to be written in order to give an answer that we might still 
find incomplete 

W BRANCH JOHNSON 
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UNREST IN THREE CONTINENTS 


HE fourth and fifth days of March 1933 are not likely 
soon to be forgotten In the afternoon of March 4th, Mr 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt bezame President of the United 
States Not a bank on that day was open in New York, for 
during the morning the nation-wide panic reached its peak and 
the banking and general financial system collapsed On March 
sth, Herr Hitler recerved a majority at the German elections, 
and within a week France, Belgium, Poland, and the Luttle 
Entente countries were thrown into such a state of panic that 
the contingency of war was accepted and discussed as a practical 
possibility On March 5th also the Japanese forces captured 
Jehol, whereby an actual state of war ın the Far East reached a 
climax at the same moment Asie, Europe and America, the 
three Continents which together constitute nearly the whole 
field of international diplomacy, were all involved in political 
disturbance of quasi-seismic intensizy 
The European disturbarce and the pace at which ıt moved are 
simply illustrated 1f one recalls two official statements made 
within a week of each other On March ath it was officially 
made known in London, by the means of a Foreign Office 
announcement, that as a result of “a full account from Mr 
Eden of the present position at the Disarmament Confer- 
ence’’ the British Government, “ deeply impressed with the 
necessity of giving all possibie assistance to enable the Confer- 
ence to reach early decisions,” had requested Mr. MacDonald and 
Sir John Simon “to go out to Geneva as soon as can con- 
veniently be arranged ” Thcse two men left London for Paris, 
en route for Geneva, five days later (March oth) They spent 
the whole of March roth in Paris conversing at the Ministry 
of War with M Daladier, the Prime Minister and Minister for 
War, who was accompanied by M Paul-Boncour, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, and by several other Ministers On the evening 
of that day an official statement was issued recording that the 
British Ministers “‘ exchanged views upon the main economic 
and political questions now calling for attention ‘The urgency 
of the Geneva problem, especially ın relazion to the actual Euro- 
pean situation, was fullv recognised by the Ministers, who 
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declared themselves determined to seek, in agreement with the 
representatives of the other States, all means of safeguarding 
the peace of the world”? In it there was no mention of the 
Disarmament Conference Indeed it was by now feared 
by all concerned that even the pretence of expecting 
progress at that Conference cculd hardly any longer be 
maintammed Japan, Germany and the United States were 
otherwise engrossed 

When Mr MacDonald and Sir John Simon arrived in Geneva 
on March rzth, the machinery of the Disarmament Conference 
was tacitly adapted as the machinery for discussing the general 
diplomatic unrest zhat had broken out 11 Europe The Nazi 
Drang ın Germany had been terrric Herr Hitler and Captain 
Goring had gone farther than Bismarck ever dared, and had 
subdued the Southern States by force They crushed both Jews 
and Communists They suppressed the great German news- 
paper the Berliner Tageblatt for daring to express an opinion 
They did not spare even the Catholic Centre, the least political 
and the most moderate of all the German parties The country 
was cowed. In one week an unchallenged dictatorship was 1m- 
posed by force over the whole of Germany Even before the 
dictators had expressed their views on policy, whether in the 
home or in the foreign field, the penic spread among Germany’s 
neighbours ‘The old fear gripped them: the fear of war with 
Germany It will no doubt be a mystery to the end of tıme that 
there can be such men as Captarn Goring that they can, with 
apparent sincerity and conviction, utter such incredibly 
murderous and otherwise meaningless speeches as the speech 
delivered by Captain Goring on March rath, when he sad “ It 
1s a holy duty to fulfil the mission for which Germans gave their 
lives in the war If no other way can be found we must be 
ready to redeem wich blood a pledge written in blood ’’ But the 
really amazing thing 1s that Captem Goring was not there and 
then ducked in the nearest pond by those of his audience who 
remembered that war ‘The politicians are suffered, are even 
applauded, by their victims The problem, therefore, ıs not 
disposed of by a general communation of the politicians It 1s 
even arguable that the world has the politicians 1t deserves 
The unanswered question 1s why fear ects upon the human 
intellect to produce unending, apparently unnecessary, suffer- 
ing im short, why Christ is always crucized? i 
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Of the Far Eastern war the story 1s quickly told It was on 
February 24th that the League of Nations Assembly took its 
historic vote virtually disapproving of Japanese action ın Man- 
churia At that time the main Japanese force were concentrated 
on the Jehol frontier near Nanling and Peipiao, some two hun- 
dred miles from Jehol, the capital town of the one remaining 
province outside the Great Wall not controlled by Japan It 
took those forces only eight days to cover the two hundred miles 
and to capture Jehol Four more days only were necessary to 
complete the occupation of the province and to command all the 
passes through the Great Wall. The halt was sounded on 
March 8th And what had thereby been added to the sum of 
human satisfaction? ‘To express an opinion on the world as ıt 
1s to-day, needs more insight into the mystery of life than most 
people can command 

Concurrently the wide spaces of that enormous country, the 
United States of America, were the scene of a political drama 
the like of which our forefathers seldom saw Mr Hoover, who 
had entered the White House on March 4th, 1929, on the crest 
of a wave of national prosperity never before equalled ın the 
history of the United States, left the White House on March 
4th, 1933, ın circumstances of national distress, even starva- 
tion, seldom equalled ın zhe history of any country The banks 
could not, and dared not if they could, open their doors The 
machinery of commercial life had broken down, money, the 
token of a social improvement wrought by civilised man’s intel- 
lect over the method of primitive barter, suddenly ceased to be 
available; and nobody knew what would happen when the 
“ cash in hand ” was spent If the gods look down and do not 
laugh, the scene ın three Continents must be worse than even 
they expect to find 


THe WORLD’S ARMAMENTS 


On February 2nd, 1933, the League of Nations Dıs- 
armament Conference celebrated, or allowed to pass without 
celebration, the first anniversary of its own beginning. 
The occasion can have had no other effect than that of 
shock upon the minds of every representative of the sixty-odd 
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nations and the 1,700,000,000 people they represented In a year 
of unparalleled misery, when hardly a budget balanced, the 
world was spending more on armaments than at any former 
time in history, and twelve months of conference failed to 
produce any practical remorse It was no doubt partly the 
spur of that anniversary that induced the British Government 
to take a new initiative at Geneva 

The precise nature of that initiative ıs best appreciated 
if one first tries to measure the general magnitude of the 
world’s armaments at the present ume and to contrast ıt with 
the total of the wo-ld’s armaments just before and just after the 
war. The difficulty ın such surveys always ıs the invention of 
a good comparative criterion The mere number of armed or 
trained personnel in all branches of the fighting forces—even 
1f the incidental problem thereby raised of inventing a good 
criterion of “‘ efectives ° be solved—and the mere number of 
tanks, guns, aeroplanes, ships and the like are not easy or 
reliable statistical material ‘The budgetary criterion in its turn 
is difficult because values, currencies, exchange fluctuations 
hardly encourage an attempt to reduce the expenditure on arma- 
ments in different countries to a s:mple comparison in unified 
terms But there does seem to be a method of estimating the 
individual record of any given country so as to form an opinion 
whether that country has in our time moved towards or away 
from the goal of disarmament Which are the countries that 
have mostly increased their armament expenditure and which, 
1f any, have decreased it? It is possible to extract from the 
figures supplied to the League of Nations by the several coun- 
tries themselves, and from other subsidiary sources, first, the 
actual figure of expenditure on armaments year by year, 
second, the propartion of such expenditure to total budget 
expenditure in the different countries Such a line of inquiry, 
1f depressing, does help one to understand the enormous ım- 
portance of what Geneva has been trying to do 

It emerges from the figures submitted to the League 
of Nations that of twelve countries which were concerned 
in the origins, course or results of the Great War, 
only three, namely Great Britain, Japan and Czecho- 
slovakia, have in the post-war vears reduced their actual 
expenditure on armaments Table No I shows the contrasts 
at a glance ` 
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TABLE I 

EXPENDITURE ON ARMAMENTS Percentage 
_ The figures represent millions of francs, increase 

pounds, dcllars live, Reichsmarks, yen, or 
roubles, zloty, francs, crowns, le1 and dinars decrease 

respectively 

France. 1922-3 6,¢98 | 1930-1 1,600 | + 66% 
Great Bntain 3 I27 | 1931-2 95 | — 26% 
USA ee 599 | 1930-1 709 | + 18% 
Italy .. R 3,300] a 4.979 | + 47% 
Germany , 1924-5 498 | » 716 | + 44% 
Japan . ' 1922-3 605 E 474 | — 21% 
Russia 1923-4 392 | 1929-30 1,125] + 188% 
Poland . 1924-5 65I | I93I-2 1,055 | + 62% 
Belgium 1922-3 654 | 1930-1 1,216 | + 86% 
Czechoslovakia Be 2,906 | » I,706 | — 42% 
Rumania . 1923-4 3,120 | 1931-2 10,053 | + 220% 
Jugoslavia 1926-7 2,2I3 «1930-1 = 2,523 | + 5% 





Next, one can compare the actual expenditure on armaments 
made ın 1930 with the ccrresponding yearly average expendi- 
ture in the pre-war years 19c9-13_ In this table the contrasts 
are confined to the sıx Grea: Pewers concerned in the Great 


War (Table IT) 





TABLE II 
Great Britain + 48% 
France . | + 57% 
Germany — 50% 
Italy . | + 114% 
Russia + 50% 
USA. .| + 125% 
Japan. . | + 143% 


Table No II is subject to the quali‘Scation of the difference 
between the pre-war anc tke post-war purchasing value of 
money ‘he British Board of Trade retail price figures are. 
1913, 100, and 1930, 157 Rcughly, therefore, a post-war 
increase of 50 per cent ın armament expexditure implies the 
purchase of the like amount of armaments The post-war ın- 
creases in the case of Great Bzitain, France and Russia roughly 
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correspond to the fall in the purchasing value of money, in 
other words, those countries 1n 1930 were buying about the same 
amount of armaments as in the years immediately preceding the 
war It will be noticed from Table No II that the British 
figure 1s smaller than that of any other of the six Powers, and 
that Great Britain ıs the only one of those Powers who was 
buying fewer armaments in 1930 than just before the war ‘The 
case of Germany for the purpose cf these comparisons has to be 
ignored because her post-war armaments were dictated by the 
Treaty of Versailles 

It ıs further possible to establish the relationship between 
expenditure on armaments and total budget expenditure and to 
show how that relationship has changed in the post-war years 
In Table No II the total budget figure ıs first given, then 
the expenditure on armaments, then the percentage figure, 
therefrom resulting, of the expenditure on armaments, ın two 
contrasting years, of the same twelve countries as those of 
Table No I. 


TABLE IIT 


(The figures of expenditure omit the 000,000’s and represent francs, 
pounds, etc., as ın Table I) 





Pg | % Ek 
48,900 50,398 | 
France .| 1922-3 I4 5 | 1930-1 23°0 
6,998 II,600 
813 88r 
Great 
Britain . 5 15:6 as to-8 


127 95 
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TABLE ITI —Continued 























| Tzpendi o, A Expendi: o VA 

7:794 11,699 

Germany .! 1924-5 6-4 | 2930-1 6'r 
” 498 716 
1,430 | 1,558 

Japan 1922-3 42-31 ,, 30°4 
605 | 474 
2,400 | 12,246 

Russia 1923-4 16 3 1929-30 9'2 
392 | 1,125 
1,956 | 2,810 

Poland ..| 1924-5 39 4 | 1930-1 30°0 
O51 844 

= oh E o 
8,449 | 13,072 

Belgium . | 1922-3 7:7 ” 9°3 
654 | 1,216 
Czecho- T3,T0T 9,367 

” 220; » 18-2 
slovakia 2,906 | 1,706 
| 13,369 | 32,100 

Rumania . ; 1923-4 23°4! » 27 8 
| 3,220 8,941 
T1,563 | 13,348 

Jugoslavia | 1926-7 209} » 18°9 











Few people will read the above tables witkout a shiver of con- 
cern “For what can war but endless war still breed?’ The 
really disquieting thought is that otherwise sensible men in 
the period 1914-18 did persuade themselves that in some odd 
and mysterious way the war then raging could be regarded as 
“a war to end war” The fact that after the war every free 
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(1e non-German) belligerent Great Power except Great Britain 
proceeded to amass more armaments than before the war ought 
to point a moral, but if it does, ıt 1s proved by the present situa- 
tion to be a so far tnprofitable moral 

In one sense the fact that a disarmament conference, repre- 
sentative of the whole “‘ civilised > world, that ıs of that part 
of the world wkich goes to war on the biggest and most savage 
scale, duly met on February 2nd, 1932, seemed to suggest that 
a sense of remorse was at work On February 2nd, 1933, it 
was proved that the remorse, 1f remorse ıt were, was not doing 
any work In twelve months little businesslike progress had 
been made towards disarmament ‘There had been sundry 
“ plans” The conference started with no fewer than nineteen 
separate sets of proposals from nineteen countries, which split 
the participant States into two Civergent sections (see CoN- 
TEMPORARY REVIEW, June 1932, pp 782-8) The resultant 
discussions lasted till the middle of May 1932 There followed 
a period of “expert ’’ investigation into the techmicalities of 
war, cut short on June 22nd by the submission of a United 
States plan for 1mmediate reduction in armaments, roughly by 
about one-third That proposal was followed by a long and 
detailed new British plan, disclose¢ on July 8th (see CONTEMPO- 
RARY Review, September 1932, op 370-4) At the end of 
August the business of the conference was sidetracked by the 
German claim for equality of stazus as a precedent condition 
of further German participation ın the conference (see CoN- 
TEMPORARY REVIEW, October 1932, pp 493-504) The contro- 
versy deriving from that claim raged for nearly four months, 
Germany meanwhile standing aloof from the conference In the 
course thereof Great Britain (November t1oth) and France 
(November 15th) submitted new, or newly elaborated, pro- 
posals, of which the main motive was the safeguarding of peace 
and security ın the one case by the removal of the means of war, 
especially in the air, and in the other case by the conversion 
of the League of Nations into a sort of armed international 
police force (see CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, December 1932, pp 
747-52) 

The discussion of such specific plans, however, was neces- 
sarily subordinated ın importance to the overruling problem of 
bringing Germany back to the conference for there could be 
no Disarmament Convention unless Germany were a party to it 
At the end of November the leading politicians of the five coun- 
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tries mainly concerned—Mr. MacDonald and Sır John Simon 
(Great Britain), M Herriot and M Paul-Boncour (France), 
Mr Norman Davis (USA), Baron Aloisi (Italy) and Baron 
von Neurath (Germany)—involved themselves ın some highly 
spectacular and insistent diplomacy which did result ın the 
discovery of a formula which satisfied Germany The German 
Government officially accepted ıt on December 11th, and thereby 
signalised its intention of resuming its participation in the con- 
ference The formula, which was embodied ın a declaration 
signed by the five Powers on that dare, contained an under- 
taking on the part of Great Britain, France and Italy “ that one 
of the principles that should guide the Conference should be 
the grant to Germany, and to other Powers disarmed by treaty, 
of equality of rights ın a system whick would provide security 
for all nations, and that this principle should find itself em- 
bodied ın the Convention containing the conclusions of the Con- 
ference ‘This decision -mplied that the respective limitations 
of the armaments of all States should be included in the pro- 
posed Convention It ıs clearly understood that the methods 
of application of such equality of rights will be discussed by 
the Conference On the basis of this ceclaration Germany has 
signified its willingness to resume its place at the Conference ”’ 
In the same document tke five Powers declared that “ they are 
resolved to co-operate in the Conference with the other States 
there represented in seeking without delay to work out a Con- 
vention which shall effect a substantial reduction and limitation 
of armaments, with provision for future revision with a view to 
further reduction ’’ By such means Germany was assured of her 
‘equality of status,” for the undertaking was unequivocal, 
it was to be put into effect ın the projected Disarmament Con- 
vention, and it was the obvious inference that if ın the event 
Germany were not satisfied that the undertaking had been fully 
respected, she could refuse to accept the Convention, and the 
Convention would thereby fall to the ground. 

The declaration of December 11th further contained a sort of 
localised European reaffirmation of the Kellogg Pact, with the 
emendation that the phrase ‘‘ resort io force °’ was substituted 
for “ resort to war’? That emendation was largely inspired by 
Dr. Benesh, who had for many montis been elaborating and 
pleading for a new phrase such as mizht apply to such situa- 
tions as the Manchurian situation of 1931, resulting from virtual 
but not formal war The new pact, being applicable only to 
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Europe, was not subscribed to by the United States It read 
thus “The Governments of the United Kingdom, France, 
Germany and kaly are ready to join ın a solemn reaffirmation, 
to be made by ali European States, that they will not in any 
circumstances attempt to resolve ny present or future differ- 
ences between the signatories by resort to force This shall be 
done without prejudice to fuller discussion on the question of 
security ” 

The way seemed now clear for the Conference to resume the 
work that had been in effect suspended since the end of August 
Yet seven more weeks emptily passed On January 27th, 1933, 
the British Government heroically attempted to encourage a 
resumption by submitting, not a new “‘ plan,” but a suggested 
“ programme oz work ”’ such as the Bureau of the Conference 
might present to the General Committee which was due to meet 
on February 2nd The programme began with four general 
principles, thus: (1) The European States should agree not to 
resolve difficulties by force (2) The Continental European 
States should seek to work out regicnal security agreements (It 
should be noted that this applies to Continental States and not 
to Great Britain.) (3) A new Convention should be drafted to 
take the place of the disarmament clauses of Part V of the 
Treaty of Versailles The period of the agreement and the 
conditions of revision should be the same for all States (4) 
There should be qualitative equality of war material to be 
achieved by specined stages The Continental States should 
consider meastres to reduce their armies to a uniform short- 
service type 

In its second part ıt outlined certain possible 1mmediate 
steps ın an actual reduction of armaments such as might be 
considered as the basis of a Convention The steps suggested 
were these. 

In land war material. Limitation of the number and size of 
tanks and guns 

In air forces: (e) The immediate constitution of a committee 
to examine the possibility of the abolition of military and naval 
aircraft (b) The abolition of bombing from the air (c) Inter- 
national control of cıvıl aviation (The examination of these ques- 
tions, ıt was explained, should not interfere with the con- 
sideration of the lumitations already proposed ) 

In naval forces Consideration of the questions of tonnage 
and calibre of guns and the abolition of some classes of vessels 
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now going on to be continued (This suggestion was not made in 
greater detail because the July resciution of the Conference 
requested the five chief naval Powers to hold conversations to 
extend and implement the London Treaty, and those conversa- 
tions had been going on ) 

The suggestions were not new ‘Their motive was the whip- 
ping of the Conference into action. On the very next day, as 
chance decreed, both the French Cabinet of M Paul-Boncour 
and the German Cabinet of General von Schleicher fell from 
power By far the more disturbing of those events was the 
German, for the resultant crisis led to zhe assumption of the 
Chancellorship by none other than Herr Adoif Hitler (January 
30th) It looked almost as if the stars in their courses conspired 
against Geneva. 

The General Committee of the Conference duly met, how- 
ever, on February 2nd M- Henderson, the President, did then 
refer to the fact that tha: day was the “frst” anniversary 
of the opening of the conference He grimly observed that he 
would not wish it “ many happy rettrns,’’ and confessed his 
deep disappointment over the year’s work The committee 
began with an exposition from M Massigli of the principles 
underlying the French plan He enumerated them thus (a) 
that there 1s an indissoluble link between disarmament and 
security , (b) that the reduction of arms must be adapted to the 
special conditions of each State ın acccrdance with the wording 
of Article VIII of the Convention, (c) that the means of defence 
should be strengthened by a reduction of the forces of aggres- 
sion, (d) that the reduct:on by stages ıs based on previous 
experience, and (e) that the realisation of progressive reduction 
1s incompatible with re-armament During the next few days 
that plan was subjected tc a close scrutimy by the other dele- 
gations One of its features was the prefixing of the word 
“ Continental ’? whenever the word ‘‘ European ”’ appeared ın 
it, ın other words its acceptance as e finally established fact 
that Great Britain would not again stbscribe to European com- 
mitments On February 2nd that aspect of the French plan 
provoked Baron Aloisi irto protesting that the “ European 
spirit’? was as much a British as ıt was a German, a French or 
an Italian concern Herr Nadolny added a German criticism to 
the effect that the existing instruments of ‘‘ security’ ought to 
satisfy French needs, and that what was wanted was a reduc- 
tion in armaments and an “ equality of security ” 
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On the next day (February 3rc) Mr Eden gave still another 
review of British policy, in its particular applicability to the 
French plan He repeated the warning that Great Britain 
could ın no errcumstances subscribe to new security pacts, and 
observed that the value of the British signature of the Locarno 
treaties was apt to be overlooked by those who invited new com- 
mitments of the lke kind He went on to plead for action, as 
distinct from plans and speeches. He even quoted Shakespeare’s 
“ Joy’s soul lies 1n the doing ”? Ir protesting that a real measure 
of actual immediate disarmament was entirely possible, he asked 
for the nth time whether it was not an arguable hypothesis 
that a disarmed Hurope was the most effective guarantee of peace 
in Europe? On February 7th, Mr Hugh Gibson made a state- 
ment on behalf of the United States Government, to the only 
effect, however, that a central feature of the French plan being 
the formulation of a localised European compact, there could 
be no practical American contribution to the broader work until 
the result of the French proposal were known ‘The debate on 
the French plan was concluded on February 8th, when M Paul- 
Boncour made a final appeal on its behalf It was interesting 
to notice his asseriion that “‘ ıt 1s essential to discard the fallacy 
that war can be humanised, its cruelty does not vary according 
to the weapons used °? ‘That fallacy, first launched ın the 1922 
“ Root Resolutions ”? about the “‘ humane rules of existing law ” 
ın relation to submarines, had been given a new run by none 
other than M Tardieu, the French delegate, at the London 
Naval Conference of 1930 But M ‘Tardieu’s motive palpably 
was that he wanted to palliate the effect of the French insistence 
upon maintaining submarines as weapons of war When M 
Paul-Boncour, three years later, in effect described the Tardieu 
argument as a “ fallacy’’ he did not complete his essay by 
attempting to explain why France still insisted, at a disarma- 
ment conference, upon the retention of the world’s second 
biggest submarine fleet 

On February gth the Bureau of the Conference began a 
detailed consideration of the British ‘‘ programme of work,” 
Mr Eden being invited to give an explanation of its purpose 
and content The Conference thereupon began a new phase of its 
work, the outcome of which was not established as this paper 
went to press 

GEORGE GLASGOW 

March 15th, 1933 d 
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METTERNICH.* 


Mr Cecil ıs fully justıñed ın claımıng that there ıs need for 
a fresh portrait of Austria’s foremost statesman by an English 
hand We live in an age of historical revaluations ‘The monu- 
mental volumes of Srbik inaugurated a new era in Metternich 
studies, and ıt ıs highly desirable that his case should be 
presented to us ın all its strength Mr Cecil’s previous writings 
revealed him as a master of psychological analysis, a stylist of 
exceptional distinction, and a publicist of conservative views 
His latest work 1s an impressive and memorable performance, 
resting on wide reading, packed with illuminating reflections and 
unified by a firmly held view of life 

Those who know little of Metternich, except that he helped to 
overthrow Napoleon and dominated the Contment for the genera- 
tion following Waterloo, will be surprised to meet with a man of 
high political principle and a great gentleman Our author 
admits that he sometimes met artifice wich artifice, and that his 
private life was deplorably loose But he emerges as an affec- 
tionate husband, a devoted father, and a loyal friend, not less 
than as a consummate diplomatist, a great European and “‘ the 
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Premier of Europe’? Whatever his readers may think of Mr 
Cecil’s politics, they will all agree that his hero lives again 
ın these jewelled pages, an aristocrat to his finger-tips, but not a 
blind reactionary, a man born to rule, but without the super- 
man’s blind devotion to brute force Though he gave half a 
century of service to his adopted country, he retained 
throughout life something of the lightness and charm of his 
Rhineland home 

The story of Metternich’s long life falls roughly into two parts 
—the struggle wrth Napoleon, and the prolonged peace which 
succeeded his defeat Mr Cecil’s whole-hearted sympathies are 
with the statesmen and soldiers who rescued prostrate Europe 
from his yoke Napoleon, we are told, was a monster, half man, 
half beast, and, zn addition, he was the child and the heir of 
the French Revolution, which our author views through the 
spectacles of Tame and Joseph de Maistre rather than with the 
eyes of such a cool observer as Sorel His view of the Revolution, 
indeed, colours the whole book, and some of his readers will 
feel that he undervalues its reforming and constructive work 
In the later chapters, when Napoleon has disappeared and a 
stricken Continent began to rebuild its shattered life, Mr Cecil 
remains the sympathetic interpreter A brilliant sketch of the 
Congress of Vienna is accompanied by a well-deserved eulogy 
of the moderation of Metternich and Castlereagh ın dealing 
with vanquished France For Mr Cecil, like the statesman 
whose praises he so eloquently sings, 1s himself a good Euro- 
pean, deeply and rightly convinced that a ‘‘ Carthaginian ” 
Peace 1s a preluce to fresh conflicts, and detesting the crude 
arbitrament of war from the bottom of his heart ‘The Concert 
of Europe, which Metternich helped to create, seems to our 
author the true way of conducting international relations, and 
he has no sympathy either with the nationalism which, like 
that of Bismarck, repudiates the conception of human solidarity, 
or with the unilateral interventiomsm of Canning and Palmer- 
ston Lake Metternich, he is for “ the society of states ”’ 

Metternich’s system, after the great storm had blown itself 
out, was the maintenance of external and internal peace The 
former was not very difficult, for a great war, like a serious 
illness, 1s followed by the need for rest But what of the latter 
aim, or rather, what of the methcds by which it was secured? 
Mr Cecil sees Metternich’s life as an organic umty “ By 
craft, by resources, by judgment he had fought and defeated the 
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Revolution in that first phase of its existence when, incarnate 
in the greatest of the gods of war, ıt trampled pitilessly upon 
the lives and liberties and loyalties of men He had now to 
meet ıt ın a more insidious form, to join issue with a force 
tireless as a flood advancing He faced the conflict with calm 
and courage, and for thirty years and more, until his strength 
failed him, he held his ground Yet the contest was almost as 
if a man were in literal fact to take up arms agaist a sea of 
troubles, and the cold steel of intellectual criticism passed in 
vain through the liquid, formless, but nevertheless formidable 
agitation of democratic ideas Napoleon was about to perish, 
but Marx was soon to be born ” 

Mr Cecil contrasts the intelligent ccnse-vatism of Metter- 
nich with the ultra-conservatism of the Emperor Francis, and 
a memorandum on constitutional change pleces him, we are 
told, in the ranks not, indeed, of the reformers, but of the 
evolutionists In the same spirit the Carlsbad Decrees are pre- 
sented as a well-meant, 1f not altogether successful, attempt to 
cope with a real danger He ıs well aware that his hero was 
fighting a losing battle; and Metternich himself complained 
that he passed his lıfe in propping up worm-eaten buildings 
What Mr Marvin has called the Century of Hope appears to 
our author a time of confusion and disintegration, as impatient 
democracy, arrogant Nationalism and doctrinaire Socialism 
spread over the world. Our opirion of the second half of 
Metternich’s life will largely depend on our views of the ideals 
which he and his biographer reject, and, to go deeper still, on 
our estimate of the worth, the dignity and the sanity of the 
common man ‘Ihe People ıs everywhere good,” declared 
Metternich, “ but childish?’ The English Liberals of the nine- 
teenth century declined to regard the humble citizen as a child 
incapable of growing up, and courageously provided him with 
opportunities of education and of learning by his own mistakes 
How much instinctive conservatism was mixed with their faith 
in humanity ıs known to us all It 1s interesting to read how 
Metternich, when the revolution of 1848 drove him, as it drove 
Lows Philippe, to seek shelter 11 our midst, realised the 
steadiness of our national character, rooted as it ıs ın a long 
tradition of ordered liberty It ıs possible to admire certain 
aspects of his wonderful career, and at the same time to rejoice 
that we have steered our course by cther stars 


GPG 
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THEORIES OF GOVERNMENT * 


Johann Althaus was born shortly after the Peace of Augsburg 
(1555), and he died at the height of his fame as an adminis- 
trator, statesman and jurist at Emden in 1638 He was a very 
remarkable man, combining a vivid personality which shone 
in law, letters and statesmanship with a power of research 
into the nature of political things that reveals the work of Bodin 
as a termimus a quo and the work of Montesquieu and Maine 
as a terminus ad quem His works show that he believed in 
sovereignty, he believed in democracy, he believed in law and 
order, he believed 11 the natural capacity of men to combine them- 
selves ın political order; and he believed in God as playing, 
as Professor Fziedrich shows, an important part in the political 
relationships of men The great work on Politics produced by 
Johann Althaus was published in 1603, and this very learned 
edition of the vast treatise will play a part ın all the libraries 
which specialise m the growth of human institutions 

A student of such institutions will naturally compare the 
Politics of Althaus with the recent work by Dr Finer of the 
London School of Economics on the theory and practice of 
modern Government It ıs also a vast work, and Dr Finer 
with skill compares the various methods by which various great 
modern Strates conduct their political affairs, that 1s to say the 
actual powers of the State and its political and economic life, 
describing mter alia the powers of democratic majorities, of 
democratic parliaments and demecratic (but also autocratic in 
the practical sense) executives Other volumes will deal with 
the business of the Judiciary and of Local Government The 
completed work, with its host cf authorities, will be of the 
greatest use to students in search of the scattered material 
which Dr Finer strives to bring to a focus 

One question that may be asked 1s, do political institutions 
really change or are they, even ın an autocratic government, 
always the same, though in guises which may at the first sight 
look entirely different? An attocratic monarch in a well- 
governed State must have an executive, must have a judiciary, 
must detail work to local governors and local committees, must 
have Cabinets oz Privy Councils, must have, in fact, though 


* (1) Politica Methodsce Digesta of Johannes Althusiws (Althaus) With 
an Introduction by Carl Joachim Friedrich Harvard University Press, 
London Milford 34s 6d net 

(2) The Theory and Practice of Modern Government By Herman Finer 
Two volumes Methuen 42s net 
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under different names, all the machinery which ıs necessary 
to govern a great people Names alter, forms alter, but when 
we arrive at pure democracy 1n which every man and every woman 
has some voice in the gcvernment cf tae nation or the State, 
1s there any fundamentai difference? 

Freedom is sought after by all sorts and conditions of men, 
and men are happier wien democracy is established in the 
sense that they feel tha: they are fres, fee to choose their 
rulers and free to dismiss them But, when all is said and 
done, do the State, the machinery, the theory and the practice 
of government alter? Evidently tke governments which 
Althaus envisaged, that Montesquieu creamed of, that Maine 
perhaps smiled at, that Dr Finer describes, have something 
materially in common Government, perhaps, does not depend 
at all upon the form of the State but upon the daily needs 
of the people Democrazy has many -nethods of making the 
government of the day meet or try to meet these needs Other 
forms of the State have not so many minor threats to deal with, 
but they have always to beware of Revolution But the State 
at any given moment has to supply the needs of the people in 
some form or another at the zisk of erher a General Election 
or a Revolution, with the resul: that the machinery of govern- 
ment ın all countries, though the form may be crude enough, 
tries to supply an efficient Executive, an efficient Judiciary and 
an effictent Local Government. Dr Finer, from the great 
examples of modern Stazes, endeavours to set up the general 
laws which obtain ın the form, that :s the functions and organs, 
of government Perhaps we may sey that these functions and 
organs are subject to tke law of natural growth and can be 
found ın their smallest forms 11 various records of early tribal 
and State society However that may be, :t 1s well to welcome 
Dr Finer’s weighty book as in a sense a supplement to that 
of the great political thinker of the late sixteenth century, 
Johann Althaus J EG pEM 


* * * 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF ITALIAN VERSE * 


Never can there have been a more personal anthology than 
this, or, of its special kind, one more complete The volume of 
«The Golden Book of Italian Poetiy Chosen and Edited by Lauro de 


Bosis, with à Foreword by Professor G M Trevelyan, OM 1932 Oxford 
University Press 10s 6d net 
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Italian verse collected by Targion1-Tozzetti, the extracts edited by 
D’Ancona and Bacct, and even the excellent Oxford Book of 
Italian Verse, all fail to convey quite the vivid sense of Italy 
in all her aspects that Lauro de Bosis’ Golden Book brings to 
us It 1s Italy—the very soul of the country, her history, her 
worship and thought, the different moods of her love, and some 
intimate notes of ker scenery The collection is not of lyrics 
only, but ıt holds one’s favourite passages from Dante, Ariosto, 
Tasso, Luigi Puic:’s description of the death of Roland, and 
sometimes separate stanzas that are just one exquisite touch 
or one perfect expzession of thought The lyrical poems are 
usually given in their entirety , but everywhere, when extracts 
are made, these are complete in themselves and chosen un- 
erringly ın harmony with the spirit of the book a spirit of 
realism and of idealism, of historical continuity and of beauty 
that is timeless Beginning with St Francis’ Canttco, it gives 
full value to Italy’s historical inheritance (e g Carducci ın his 
“Alle Fonti del Cltumno ”), to her religious fervour (e g 
Jacopone da Tod1), to her philosophy (e g Michelangelo, Cam- 
panella, Leopardi. Foscolo), and to the natural, simple direct- 
ness of emotional expression of her best poets, from the early 
Rinaldo d’Aquino to d’Annunzio in the passages here chosen 
The introduction, on Italian literature, 1s admirable 

De Bosis’ omissions are as characteristic, as significant and 
as fitting as his citations Any lover of Dante or of Petrarch 
will bear witness to that, and anyone familiar with the popular 
estimate of Parmı and d’Annunzio will be grateful to him for ıt 
Of Jacopa Sannazzaro we have only the sonnet “Icaro”, 
Luigi Tansillo appears with ‘‘ Ardimento,’’? which 1s again on 
flying It would roz be surprising 1f Lauro de Bosis had known 
all these poems by heart, so full are they of this world’s life, 
which he loved and of the breath of Italy and of freedom for 
which, according to his best ideals, he died Professor G M 
Trevelyan draws, 11 his beautiful ‘‘ Foreword,” a portrait of 
this young poet and scholar and idealist He took a brilliant 
doctorate with a thesis on inorganic chemistry in the University 
of Rome, and lectured on Italian literature at Harvard Univer- 
sity, he translated into lovely Italian A¢schylus and Sopho- 
cles, William James, J G Frazer and Thornton Wilder; 
and from his childhood followed outdoor sports and loved to 
draw winged horses. He disappeared while returning from a 
flight over Rome, where he had dropped over the city “ many 
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thousands of leaflets, apzealing to the citizens of Rome to rise 
in defence of liberty agzinst a despotic government ’’? Nether 
of him nor of his machire was any trace found again, but from 
his own beautiful drama of Icarus and from some of his letters 
we know that no end could have been more fitting He was two 
months under thirty at tke time of his death, on October 3rd, 
1931 L DEC RICHARDSON 


> * + 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE EMPIRE* 


The development of the British Emp:re into a Common- 
wealth of Nations has been pecularly rapid since the war 
After a series of events culminating ın the Statute of West- 
minster, 1931, the Dominions have ach:eved ın fact a full 
measure of internal sovereignty In the sphere of international 
and inter-1mperial relationships their development ıs still 
unfinshed In his brilhant book, The Constitutional Law of 
the British Domumons, Professor A B. Kerth has set out “‘ the 
present position of umperial relations as they are ın fact, not 
as they were prior to 1931 or as they may become”? Though 
by necessity his analysis 1s one of a transitory state of things, 
it ıs of immense importance An appreciation of the present 
situation ıs an essential preliminary to the further evolution 
of imperial relations * policy of drift encourages the forces 
of disintegration, and the great and mrtual benefits of imperial 
co-operation will be irretrievably lost. 

In the progress of imperial development, just as ın the growth 
of the English constrtution, conventions have played a 
dominating part For a considerable time the Imperial 
Parliament refrained from Domunion legislation without the 
consent of the Dominion affected At the Imperial Conferences 
of 1926 and 1930 their autonomy and equality of status were 
fully recognised Several of the Dominions, however, desired 
that their undisputed mghts should be placed upon a legal 
basis By repealing the Colonial Laws Validity Act, 1865, 
and abolishing the doctrine of repugrancy, and by granting 
the power of extra-territorial legislation, che Statute of West- 
minster has conceded to the Dominions, with certain constitu- 
tional safeguards, the legal right to complete self-determination 
The rigidity of a statute has been substituted for the elasticity 


+ The Cénstitutronal Law of the British Dominions Macmillan 18s net 
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of a convention It :s true that the statute has in fact given 
rise to a new convention It is an elementary principle of 
English law that the Imperial Parliament cannot limit its own 
authority In theory, Parliament can repeal or override the 
Statute of Westmirster As Professor Keith points out, 


Unquestionably in strict law, if a subsequent Act of 
Parliament applied nomination to any Dominion, the omission 
of the requisite statement of concurrence would be unavailing 
to prevent it applying to the Dominion But that 1s 
irrelevant Constitutional conventions are a vital part of the 
constitutions or the United Kingdom and the Domunions 
alike, and the possibility of violation of the principle laid 
down may be -egarded as negligible 


Since, in effect, conventions have the force of law, there ıs 
to-day no single body which can bind the whole Empire in 
matters of common interest It ıs, for example, extremely 
important that all British merchant shipping should be 
governed by a common law Until 1931 the Imperial Parla- 
ment regulated the position throughout the Empire This 
control was swept away by the Statute of Westminster In 
an attempt to prevent any resulting confusion the United 
Kingdom and the Dominions have agreed not to alter the 
shipping laws except by concerted action This agreement, 
however, does not prevent the enactment of conflicting 
legislation 
It is not m the nature of an agreement, violation of 
which gives a right of remonstrance and to demand redress 
if the terms are not carried out in full The obligation on 
the governments is merely to propose legislation to give effect 
to the principles enumerated, and, if the legislature fails to 
accept the proposals, the government of the part concerned 
1s not affected to the extent tha- ıt can be held to have failed 
to implement the agreement The position of the 
Déminion Parliaments is left very strong They can, if they 
think fit, use therr newly granted freedom from the Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1894, to legislate at pleasure regarding any 
and every ship which trades to their shores and so physically 
falls within the o1bit of their jurisdiction 


In this and many other questions of common concern the 
dangers of sectional legislation in the place of untfied control 
are clearly apparent There ıs great need that the de facto 
sovereignty of the Empire be vested ın a recognised body 
competent to pass binding legislation on inter-1mperial matters 
to the mutual advantage of each section of the Empire’ 
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In international affairs the Dominions have almost achieved 
the status of independent States They are each separate 
members of the League of Nations Taey may appoint their 
own diplomatic representatives At the Imperial Conference 
of 1926 ıt was conceded that a treaty with the British Govern- 
ment would not bind a Cominion unless made a party to the 
agreement The Dominions, on the cther hand, can enter 
into international obligations which ın no way bind the British 
Government Since 1931 the Irish Free State has gone a step 
farther and now conducts its relations wth foreign Powers 
without even the formal intervention of the British F oreign 
Office Although, as Professor Keith seys, the Dominions are 
probably 


not ın a position to declare war or make peace or adopt an 
attitude of neutrality as distinct members of the Common- 
wealth the facts still show that for many important 
purposes, including the right of legation and of treaty 
making, the Dominiors are distinct units or States from the 
point of view of international Jaw 


It does not follow that inter-1mperial -elations are also matters 
of international law The Irish Free State, of course, claims 
that they are, and in consequence has registered with the 
League of Nations the Insh Treaty of 1921 The League 1tself, 
however, recognises a certain imperial unity by allotting to the 
British Empire a seat wh:ch represenzs both the United King- 
dom and the Dominions There still remains one Crown and 
a common citizenship throughout the Empire This unity was 
reflected ın the econcmic agreements reached at the Ottawa 
Conference If they were based on interrational law they would 
have ofended the most-favoured-nation clause ın treaties with 
other countries It 1s curious that, in these circumstances, the 
Irish Free State should have taken part 12 the Conference The 
fact 1s that the status of the Dominions and the character of 
the Empire have no past or present parallel 


Irish opinion would treat 1t as a personal union, which 
1s clearly inadequate But to call -t a real union necessitates 
the admission thet ıt lacks essential features of that type 
of State The term confederation (Staatenbund) 1s more 


popular But ıt .acks the normal sign of such a body, 
a system of treaty relaticns inter se between the States 
making up the confederation Others, stressing the 


autonomy of the parts, reduce it to an entente, or, on the 
analogy of the League of Nations, to a League of sovereign 
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States of Bntish race The fact remains that the system of 
a Commonwealth is too complex to suit any ordinary 
phraseology 


The evolution of the British Empire is giving rise to a new 
conception ın the law of nations 
Professor Keith also deals in detail with the character and 
machinery of government in eech of the Dominions His 
volume will become no doubt an accepted text-book on these 
matters. 
* * * 


“JOHN MASEFIELD”™ 


Mr Gilbert Thomas has contmbuted to “The Modern 
Writers’ Series ’’ edited by Mr Thomas Moult a most interest- 
ing biography and analysis of the poetry and prose of Mr John 
Masefield, the Poet Laureate of England, which is sure to find 
ready appreciation here, and alsc in other countries where he 
and his work are well known 

Mr ‘Thomas says ın his preface. “If a writer undertakes 
criticism at all, ıt 1s best that he should describe, honestly 
and fearlessly, kis own reactions’’ ‘The author has followed 
his own teacking, and 1s not consciously indebted to others’ 
verdicts, but has made full use of quotation, by which the 
reader—if only slightly conversant with the poetry of Mr 
Masefield—can easily estimate the value of this effort of 
depicting the life and work of the poet Mr Masefield’s life 
has been a very varied one Herefordshire is his native 
county He was born at Ledbury ın 1878, and at the early 
age of thirteer he joined the training ship Conway, and later 
spent some time at sea ‘‘ before the mast,’’ and from ıt he 
acquired a thororgh knowledge of seamanship, and of the 
crews he sailed with, all of which may be deduced from his 
writing He tramped America as well as England ‘There 1s 
a good deal of reticence about his early life. as the poet has 
a wholesome dread of notoriety It 1s said that a stray copy 
of Chaucer picked up while in the United States first attracted 
him to poetry Ee 1esolved to become a writer in 1903, and 
he contributed reviews, stories, etc, to The Speaker, The 
Outlook and The Academy, and 12 1904 he filled for some time 
a post on the staf of The Manchester Guardian Later he saw 


* John Masefield By Gilbert Thomas Modern Writers’ Series. Edited 
by Thomas Moult. Thornton Butterworth itë 3s 6d net 
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much of the Great War in connectior with the Red Cross 
on several fronts, and “rom a hospital ship witnessed the 
Dardanelles campaign Hais varied life contributed much to 
his poetry, and his Gallipol1 ıs an example of his best prose 

Lyric and Ballad :s fully quoted from, Mr Masefield, 
following somewhat in tke steps of Kisling, felt that reality 
was the only wear Tennyson was beginning to pall on a 
generation that sought and claimed for itself the freedom of 
speech, and the presentation of life as ıt 1s, independent of 
class They were awaking from the Victorian peace and 
slumber after the Boer War, and demanding realty, that is 
the key-note of all Masfield’s writing He was an ardent 
follower of Shakespeare and knew that ‘‘ life 1s the book to 
study,” and, beginning with h:s own i:fe, and analysing the 
lives of others, he found not only reali:y, but beauty, ın the 
commonest walks of life 

Mr Masefield 1s above all else a teller of tales, and he tells 
them with ‘‘ deliberate and unnecessary coarseness,” as the 
critics cited In The Everlasting Mercy ke tells his tale of 
the bad man made whole One feels that the poet often uses 
his characters as the mouthpiece of h:s own philosophy, he 
had seen life and lived life, both by sea and land, ın the rough, 
and most of his poetry 1s the outcome of his own personal 
experience or derived from the lives of others He has 
depicted, ın poetry mosty, the impression which the action 
of those various characters left upon his mind Mr Thomas, 
quoting Masefield on Shakespeare, seys ‘‘ His mind was 
always brooding on the workings of Fate He was always 
watching the result of some obsession upon an individual, and 
the people connected with hım ”? Is this so? Shakespeare 
certainly does nor attribrte the decline and fall of Brutus to 
the working of Fate Cassius, who 1s holding up the mirror 
to Brutus, and discovering to him his valnerable spot, his love 
of Rome greater than h:s love of Cesar, works on it, and 
tells him that man is at t:mes master of his fate ‘‘ The fault, 
dear Brutus, ıs not ın orr stars, but ir ourselves that we are 
underlings’? The Devil, taking upon himself the angel of 
light, like the serpent in the Garden of Eden, tempts his 
friend, who succumbs and ends as a traitor, and an assassin 
This by the way 

Mr Masefield, as the euthor of this mteresting book shows, 
1s a singer of realism due to the life he had lived, but the 
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realism never killed the idealism, and in his roughest characters 
he could always find the beautiful, the symbclic beauty of the 
runner bringing news of the success of their warriors ‘‘ How 
beautiful on the mountains are the feet of him who bringeth 
good tidings, that publisheth peace,” or the inner beauty of 
any action, such as ‘‘ the beauty of holiness ” 

Mr Masefield’s “ beautiful and lovely friends ”’ are all ‘of 
this type Hus observation on men and matters 1s most acute 
The smallest anë most trivial detail of human or animal life 
does not escape him ın town or country, sea oz land, ıt matters 
not, some passage or description will appeal to his reader as 
he feels its truth To different readers different stories will 
appeal, to one The Everlasting Mercy, to another Reynard the 
Fox, but underlyimg both ıs the surgeon’s knife penetrating 
to the depths the sufferings or the sensation of both man and 
beast 


CONSERVATISM * 


In Conservatism in England, Professor F J C Hearnshaw 
has undertaken ‘‘a survey of conservatism in its entirety—an 
analysis of its ideas and a history of its development in 
England ” His interpretation ıs one of great interest, though 
it will not appeal to the more progressive school of conservative 
thought He lays particular stress upon its negative character 
Conservatism 

1s primarily defensive It exists in the first instance to 
protect from injury and save fiom destruction ‘ the old 
perfections of the earth °? Hence the natare of its defence 
depends on the nature of the attack which it has to repel, 
and the doctrines which it prcpounds are largely determined 
by the radical or revolutionary doctiines which it is called 
upon to refute 


It does not follow, however, that the true conservative has no 
positive creed and acts merely as a brake upon radical legisla- 
tion He looks forward to a gozl as much as the liberal or 
socialist Hus social aim 1s the attainment of equality of 
individual opportunity among al! classes ın the State It may 
be true, as Professor Hearnshaw says, that ‘‘ conservatism 
1s not so much a fixed programme as a continuing spirit” 


> Conservatism in England Macmillan & Co 8s 6d net 
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But it 1s primarily a reforming spirit It ıs ın the method of 
approach to reform that the conservative differs so widely from 
the extreme radical Unlike the latter, he regards continuity 
with the past as essential zo any effective progress ın the future 
Professor Hearnshaw admits the need for cautious change, 
which he describes as ‘‘ the doctr:ne of organic evolution ”’ 


The true key to the whole poblem is found ın the organic 
conception of society For 1f, on the one hand, the principle 
of life negatives any breach in the continuity of communal 
development, on the other hard the principle of healthy and 
vigorous growth (which 1s the only alternative to the doom 
of decadence and death) demands the constant adaptation of 
the enduring organism to the ever-changing environment 


Ad hoc legislation and adaptation to circumstances as they 
arise are not sufficient Excessive caution is as dangerous to 
progress as hasty change As Canning once said, “‘ Those 
who oppose improvement because it ıs innovation may one day 
have to submit to innovation which 1s not improvement ? The 
conservative must anticipate the need Zor further reform and 
improvement He must prepare the way for a further advance, 
and so be ready to seize the firs: opportunity to reach a step 
nearer the conservative ideal The conservative’s attitude to 
current events 1s, therefcre, as much influenced by the future 
as 1t1s by the past He maintains the continuity of progressive 


change 
The greater part of this book is devoted to the history of 
conservatism, beginning with the Reformation when “a 


conscious, consistent, organised, and effective conservatism began 
to display itself among the English people at large” Party 
politics, however, was cuite incompatible with the character 
of Tudor nationalism It was not until the de facto recognition 
of Parliamentary sovereignty a century lazer, that government 
by party began to supersede the autocracy of the Crown 
Professor Hearnshaw declares that Bolingbroke, Burke and 
Beaconsfield were ‘‘ the supreme exponents of conservatism ”’ 
They pursued a middle path between reaction and revolution 


Bolingbroke marked out for conservatives the middle path 
between obscurantis: jacobitism and oligarchic whiggism, 
Burke did more than any other man to found and inspire 
the conservative coclition of 1794, the great war munistry 
of Pitt which held the moderate middle position between 
the panic-stricken repressiveness of the ‘‘ old tores” and 
the revolutionary recklessness of tke ‘‘ new whigs ” 
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The great service of Disraeli to his party was not only to 
guide ıt between what Professor Hearnshaw I:kes to call ‘‘ the 
reactionary toryism of Eldon and Sidmouth and the subversive 
liberalism of Russell and Gladstone,’ but the restatement of 
conservative principles along the lines of social reform It 
is difficult to agree with Professor Hearnshaw that ‘‘ Disraeli’s 
influence ıs endurmg and increasing’? At he present time 
the average conservative voter has little or no knowledge of 
the tenets of his faith He ıs only roused from apathy by 
the fear of social:st legislation The great conservative need 
to-day 1s the recogmtion and practical application of the theories 
which Disraeli propounded more than half a century ago 





SHORTER REVIEWS. 


There is a constant and insistenz: demand from students and 
from educational authorities for mformation as to the assistance 
available for university education The growth of secondary 
education has not only strengtkened the position of the 
Universities, but ıt has given to many young pecple opportunities 
which previously never existed It 1s estimated that over 45 per 
cent of the 47,000 students at our Universities receive some kind 
of assistance in the shape of grants or scholarships ‘There 1s, 
however, a good deal of ignorance as to the sources of this 
assistance, and accordingly some years ago the Sir Richard Stapley 
Educational Trust made a Survey of University scholarships and 
grants A second inquiuy ıs now necessitated by reason of the 
changes which have arisen both nationally and locally in the 
provision of help for poor students The awards of local 
authorities, for example, are more abundant than they were twenty 
years ago, but in addition to these awards there are many other 
possibilities not generally understood The new edition of The 
Poor Student and the Untsversity* gives this information It 
surveys the student population, it descitbes the University awards 
of local authorities, and then ın a somewhat lengthy chapter 
shows how the intending teacher can get the requisite assistance 
at either a University College or a University itself Finally it 
.gives ın three appendices the awards that are made by Charitable 
Tiusts and Foundations and the special scholarships that are 
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provided for students ın the Covnty of London ‘The experience 
of the Sir Richard Stapley Trust extending over twelve years 
has shown how great ıs the need for accurate information, and 
although a few errcrs have crept into the pert dealing with the 
London County Council grants, Miss Whiteley has done her work 
well, and this little volume has already proved to be a valuable 
guide to those who while quelified by ability for University 
courses are notwithstanding often debarred by reason of poverty 
fiom ptisuing an academic career 


x * * 


Mr Alderman J B Morrell and Mr Councillor A G Watson 
have continued ther survey of local government at York ın their 
new book, Whitehcll at York® Ia How York Governs Itself 
they desciibed the part played ın local affairs by a great city 
corporation A local authcrity enjoys only a limited authority 
The remainder is exercised direct by the great Departments of 
State This aspect of local government is dealt with in Whitehall 
at York, which 1s ‘‘ an attempt to Cescribe the local organisation 
of the central Government and tae many services that its servants 
render to the 86,009 citizens of York” ‘The average individual 
has little knowledge of the work of government He takes for 
granted the great benefits conferred upon hirı by the State He 
fails to recognise, on the other hand, the great danger of an 
encroaching bureaucracy When his own interests are affected 
he protests too late agains: an established piactice The main 
safeguaid is a vigilant and responsible public ‘‘ Whether we 
welcome or whethe- we deplore this growing dependence of the 
individual on the State,” writes Sir John Mariiott ın a Foreword, 
‘we cannot ignore ıt It 1s all to the good, therefore, that its 
implications should be apprehended, and that the machinery 
devised by the State to meet the needs of its citizens should be 
analysed ” ‘This book cortaing shortly sich an analysis The 
main functions of the various Departments of State and the local 
machinery through which they are performed are described 
Under the Ministry of Labour, for example, the writer sets out 
biuiefly the system of uneraploymert insurance and then shows 
how the applicant obtains his benefit through the medium of the 
local employment exchange This volume is not merely an 
account of government in Yorx Its especial value is that ıt 
contains a general description of the whole system at work, with 
York as a _ piacttcal illustration The ceverage reader will 
appreciate far better the subject by this method of approach than 
by way of a theoretical account 

It ıs inevitable chat a book of this nattre, covering a vast 
ground, should tend to be sketchy For the individual who 
wishes to read further a short but useful Inbliography 1s provided 
at the end of each chapter The great fault of this book 1s 
its wholly ,znadequate index 


“Allen & Unwin 15s net 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


“ Voltaire ”* by M André Maurois and translated from the French 
by Mr Hamish Miles ıs a short but vigorous biogiaphical sketch 
of the gieat French philosopher Voltaire was the spokesman 
of a new age, challenging the ignorance of a decadent Church and 
championing the free expiession of opinion It was, indeed, more 
the failings of the Church which he attacked than its fundamental 
creed ‘‘ Nearly all his letters ended with the famous formula 
‘ Ecrasons Vinfime’ What was the vile thing? Relhgion? 
The Church? To be more exact ıt was Superstition He hounded 
it down because he had suffered from it, and because he believed 
that bigotry makes men more unhappy than they need be” By 
repulsion, perhaps, Voltane embraced a rationalist philosophy 
“The only book that should be vead,” wrote Voltaire, ‘1s the 
great book of nature The sole religion 1s to worship God and 
to be an honourable man’’ M Maurois declares that “ it 1s 
incomprehensible how so hollow and abstract a belief will maintain 
the weight of a moral system, and the moral system of Voltaire 
is not actually based on his theism It1s a puiely human morality 
A theist in name, a humanist in fact—that 1s Voltaire When 
he wishes seriously to justify a moral precept, he does so through 
the idea of society Moreover, as God 1s everywhere, morality 
1g 1n nature itself’? Waith considerable skill M Maurois masters 
the main features of Voltaire’s life The value, indeed, of this 
book hes ın its narrative of events rather than in its brief analysis 
of Voltaire’s philosophy 

* me * 

“ Shadowy Bricks,” t by M E Frances Bellerby, 1s a story of 
experiences at a little experimental school in the west of England, 
at which all classes meet and learn to work and play together 
The incidents and conversations are pictorial and ilustrative 
rather than actual records The system appears to be largely that 
of allowing children to educate one another ın conduct and in 
the problems of ife under sympathetic, thoughtful, but reserved 
supervision The story which will perhaps meet with most 
appreciation from the ordinary reader 1s of the long trouble arising 
. from a case of cruelty to animals The indignation aroused led 
to cruelty ın retaliation on the part of all After some days the 
most sensitive little girl suddenly sees how cruel everyone 1s 
becoming and her suffering brings home to all the other children 
and to the teachers the danger of the spirit of cruelty ın whatever 
disguise Many old-fashioned readers may find the discussion on 
having babies when you are not married rather old for the small 
children taking part in ıt Others may criticise the expeditions 
of groups of ch:ldren for a fortnight’s stay at a Settlement in order 
to see how East-Enders live, and be enlisted in the interests of 
social improvement But the ideas demonstrated are provocative 
The book has a Preface by Dr David, Bishop of Liverpool, and 
is published by ‘‘ Education Services ”’ 


7 Peter Davies 5s net 
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“THE WHITE PAPER.” 
W HEN the historien of a century hence comes to describe 


our present perturbat:ons about India, he will find some 

food for cynical reflection At the outset he will contrast 

the indifference or umpatence with which our Parhament has 
treated Indian affairs dunng the last two generations with the 
interest and alarm ıt ıs now suddenly displaying ‘The explana- 
tion, to his mind, may he ın a growing lack of balance in 
our Parliamentary machin2 but other questions will assaıl him 
Did any of us, whether -n Parliament or outside it, honestly 
believe that any country 1s permanently grateful for, or even 
content with, forms of government, how2ver good, which come 
from an alien source? Could England imagine that, in a world 
which 1s changing so radically and so rapidly, India alone would 
remain static? Had the rumblings of storm over Asia—in Russia, 
Persia, Iraq, China, Japan—no warnings when we thought of 
India? Were we without any estimate of the new forces which we 
ourselves had trained and released? Had we so little experience of 
the birth of new nations that we could not detect some movement 
of regeneration in India? And finally did we, as practical people, 
conjecture that political evolution would necessarily march with the 
same slow and solid steps ix other lands as it has done in our own? 
Such questions have only to be put, to zurnmish their own 
answers ‘The truth 1s that the situation which faces us to-day, 
though complex beyond ell precedent 12 its detail, 1s ın its 
essence extremely simple When we brought our system of 
jurisprudence into India, when we taugkt her our history and 
our philosophy, when, ın short, we gave her, through English 
education, the key to our social and political ideals—ever since 
we did all this, we made ıt inevitebie that she should claim, and 
that we could not refuse, the right to manage her own affairs 
Yet in practice that mght has been largely withheld, partly 
because we did not consider India yet fiz for its exercise, and 
partly because ıt was mcompatible with our methods of govern- 
ment, honest and beneficent though these have been Now, 
however, the claim has become insistent World movements 
are behind ıt, India’s own progress 1s behind it, there can be 
no question of continuing te postpone ıt ‘The instalment of self- 
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government which, following the scheme of Lord Chelmsford and 
Mr Montagu, was conceded fourteen years ago, has never been 
given a fair trial But it opened the door to the elective prin- 
ciple, to the control of finance, to confict between the legislature 
and the executive, all of which have powerfully reimforced the 
demand for a wider measure of political freedom If there had 
been no other considerations than this, the case for a substantial 
advance towards home rule—experimental, ıt may be, though its 
revocation 1s almost inconceivable—could nardly be gainsaid 

But there ıs another consideraticn which ıt would be difficult 
to overrate, 1n the attitude of Hinduism—the old, exclusive, 
brahmanical section of Hinduism—tcwards Western influences 
To dwell on this aspect of the case almost demands an apology, 
so persistently is it ridiculed, both among advanced Indians 
and in this country, as a bogy of the bureaucrats Yet in 
reality ıt 1s anything but a bogy It 1s an acknowledgment of 
the one enduring power which has made India what she 1s, 
and which alone ıs capable of uniting her as a nation. 
Hinduism, ın its long story, has absorbed many conquerors and 
taken many new gods into ıts pantheon, but in certain of the 
ideals and teachings of the West ıt sees a menace to essentials 
in its creed, and with them accordingly it can make no com- 
promise Lyttle enalysis is needed to show how our democratic 
notions of life cut clean across the theory of caste and of karma 
and the brahman ascendancy So long as they were merely 
notions, Hinduism was tolerant when they came to be trans- 
lated into social relations, ıt took alarm Hence in large measure 
originates the revolt which ın various forms, some unimpeach- 
ably sincere, others wholly simister, hes been patent to all 
careful observers for the last quarter of a century Its object 
1s to maintain the power of Hinduism over the lives and minds 
of the people Its means of securing this object 1s, paradoxically 
enough, to be the machinery of self-government ‘There ıs, of 
course, no real paradox, for through self-government India would 
be able to free herself from the whole incubus of the West 

To those who cannot accept caste and karma and brahman 
dominion as the goal of our work in India, this argument for 
home rule may not appeal Obvioasly, however, although we 
can enforce order and law and schooling and sanitation upon a 
people, we cannoz 1mpose upon them our code of social relations 
That ıs essentially a matter which they must be left to determine 
for themselves It ıs indeed the one burning question, apart 
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from polities, ın India’s future, and there is ample divergence 
of opinion regarding it Indians there are in growing numbers, 
who do not subscribe to the aims of brahmamical orthodoxy, 
and who claim for their country the full heritage which we 
are leaving her Whether they are to prevail, or whether 
reaction and conservat:sm are to prevail, 1s an issue which has 
not yet been jomed, and probably never can be joined until the 
combatants have the field to themselves Home rule will not 
of necessity bring back the old Hindu gods into their own, 
but ıt will enable the people of India to make their choice, and 
to say which gods they will serve 

Between these zwo converging fcrces—those who are eager to 
practise the theories we Lave taught them, and those who want 
to get rid of us and our theories alike—there 1s constant inter- 
play We sometimes :deatify them as moderates, co-operators, 
constitutional agitators on the one hand, and extremists, non- 
co-operators, lawbreak=rs and sympathsers with anarchy on 
the other But there are stalwarts of both factions in the 
Moderate camp and in the Congress party They fall out and 
abuse each other; ana then they drift together again Any 
mistake on our part umtes them . by their own admission, little 
ever divides them except personal jealcusies and a divergence 
of tactics as to pace and methods They have captured the 
great majority of the educated classes, both men and women, 
and the student commurity en masse while, thanks to the 
powerful aid of Mr Gendhi and the economic discontents of the 
last few years, they ave forced unse-tlement deep into the 
tanks of the simple peasantry The India of to-day ıs pro- 
foundly different from the India which many of us knew 
twenty, fifteen or even ten years ago It has collected most of 
the traditional ingredients which have gone to the manufacture 
of revolutions in modern history 

In India, however, military weakness and civil disunion make 
revolution, ın the ordinary sense, en unattainable luxury But 
that 1s no guarantee of peace ‘There 1s a frame of mind, more 
expressive in its non-iegal even than in its legal sense, dıs- 
affection, which would be more fatal to our usefulness in India 
than revolution It is possible to rule for a tıme by force. 
some of the Moguls did ıt for quite extended periods It is 
sometimes necessary, as Lord Willingdon has found, to employ 
exceptional force, ın order to restore respect for law and public 
decency after they have been successfully flouted. But to all 
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such measures there are limits, ard it is only on the affection 
and trust of the people that our power can finally rest Those 
we have earned, and enjoyed But 1f the most subtle brains in 
the country, under a sense of beg thwarted or wronged, set 
to work to convert affection into disaffection, and trust into 
mistrust, then the end of our work 1s ın sight That ıs surely 
the dilemma or which those are impaled who argue for firm 
government as an alternative to concession No country 1n the 
world appreciates more than India a government which 1s both 
good and firm But if the leaders of the people refuse to work 
with the government and habitually distort and misrepresent 
its doings, and 1f, moreover, the government has no party of 
its own and no means of countering subversive propaganda, 
there ıs grave risk of failure and evea of disaster—the disaster 
of firmness drifting into tyranny 

In moments of entire frankness with ourselves, we must regard 
self-government for India as only a question of time We have 
been training her for ıt, in a sense ever since Plassey and in 
a more intensive form for the last seventy-five years Her train- 
ing may, ım the judgment of many of us, be far from complete . 
but that 1s not the last word on the matter Experts can tell 
the exact point at which a horse 1s tramed to perfect fitness for a 
race or an athlete for the Olympic Games There ıs no such 
exact point in che preparation of a country for independence . 
there 1s no yard-suck for the prog-ess of a nation We might 
have started self-government, on a substantial scale, twenty 
years ago, with no certainty of failure, we might possibly defer 
1t till twenty years hence, with no certainty of success The 
average man cannot argue all the prcs and cons ' what he feels 
is that now, after all that has passed from the day when the 
Simon Commission reported to the day when the White Paper 
was issued—now 1s the time to give India whatever measure of 
responsibility for her own affairs she 1s equal to carrying 

Here ends the simplicity of the problem, and here begin its 
complexities. They find a common centre in the question of 
the precise degree of responsibility for which India 1s prepared 
The answer to that question, rendered possible only by the 
study of much involved detail, 1s what the White Paper sets 
out to attempt. The question, it ıs true, is nowhere put in this 
form, for nothing inflames the susceptibilities of the Indian 
leaders more acutely than any discussion of their gapacity or 
incapacity to govern. No nation, they cry, has any right to 
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sit ın judgment on another, any claim to do so is merely an 
assertion of racial arrogance Nowkere therefore, in the Simon 
Commussion’s report or at the Round Table Conference has the 
issue been stated 1n a form so lable to cause offence But there 
are three outstanding questions which have to be faced and 
which are not, in mtention or :n fact, offensive or arrogant 
They are (x) what sort of help should India have at the outset, 
in view of her inexperience of self-government, (2) what degree 
of support does she need against her own inherent weaknesses , 
and (3) what guarantees can be taken against a break-down of 
the new constitution? The replies to these questions are the 
so-called ‘“‘ safeguards,” the examination of which will be the 
chief task of the Joint Select Committee 

The case for safeguards against inexperience ıs patent Lake 
every other trade, administration needs an apprenticeship, and 
the traditions of good government are not built up in a day 
‘That India was not allowed to start her apprenticeship sooner 
may be largely our mistake, or our fault but the fact remains, 
and its consequences meet ts all along the line Unless they 
are efficiently manned, it woulé be unjustifiable rashness to 
deliver the highly developed machinery of the Indian districts 
and departments into unpractised hands It would be worse 
than rash to expect Ministers who have never handled public 
affairs to undertake the complex problems of the country’s 
defence, and the delicate issues of her relations with neighbour- 
ing Powers Ow of these considerations arose the proposals in 
the White Paper that the Army and the Foreign Office should 
be the exclusive domain of the Viceroy, who will have special 
powers to ensure that the requisite funds are provided for their 
maintenance On the same arguments are based a series of 
proposals for the protection of the public services in the dis- 
charge of duties which will be more difficult than ever Over 
those particular safeguards controversy will rage, for the 
Indian politician fears, or professes to fear, that a privileged 
Civil Service will be able to reduce a Minister’s control of his 
department to impotency This, of course, ıs not ın accord 
with our British experience, ard it may be hoped that the 
Indian leaders will be persuaded that the Civil Service, which 
has seen India through most of her past troubles, 1s still capable 
of playing the game, and of “ educating its masters,” without 
obstructing them 

The inherent weaknesses of India—those which have kept 
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her so permanently under alien rule—are mainly her bitter 
internal dissensions and, among Hindus, the lack of solidarity 
between the upper class and those of humbler standing (ın the 
White Paper called the ‘‘ Scheduled Classes ’’) Here ıt ıs that 
the pace of India’s political advance meets its Nemesis Had 
India fought her wey from disunion to union, from factions to 
nationhood, as Britain has done or Germany, there would ın all 
probability have been a parallel bu1iding-up of a unified political 
structure But there has been no time for this slow evolu- 
tionary process ın the short period since we quelled the chaos 
which marked the decay of the Mogul Empire What took six, 
seven or more centuries in the great nations of the West has 
been compressed into less than a single century ın India; and in 
a framework so hurriedly pieced together there are inevitable 
points of danger These have to be specially fertced round in 
the new constitution until such time as the weak places are 
strengthened by the gradual development, through education 
and experience, of civic responsibility and common interest 
Worst of all those fences, as berg unhappily the most neces- 
sary, 1s the system of communal electorates In a sense, this 
1s outside the range of safeguards, for an arbitrary distribution 
of seats ın the legislatures has been generally accepted, upon 
the Prime Minister’s mediation as modified by Mr Gandhi’s 
ill-judged interference Similarly, there ıs no great opposition 
to the special powers which the Viceroy and the provincial 
Governors will have to protect minorities But a point on which 
there is much less agreement 1s the mechanism for the main- 
tenance of law and order, without which no minority can be 
protected and no just government preserved Hitherto the 
direction of the police and the magistracy has been entirely ın 
British hands Following the Simon Commission’s advice, the 
White Paper proposes to transfer ıt to Ministers, reserving only 
to Governors (and, ın his wider spaere, to the Viceroy) a right 
to interpose their own authority ın cases likely to be a ‘“‘ gross 
menace to the peace or tranquillity of India or of any part 
thereof °” ‘This proposal will be hotly contested Indian 
opinion, so far as ıt 1s vocal, 1s at one in demanding the control 
of law and order as the only condi-ion on which home rule can 
be made effective A strong secticn of British opinion, on the 
contrary, as voiced in the recent debates ın Parliament, considers 
it dangerous, in the present state of tension in India, to sur- 
render the ultimate means of preserving peace There seems 
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no logical escape from the argument that you do not give a 
people any true responsibility for managing its own affairs until 
you also make it responsible for their mismanagement But it 
1s practically certain that there will be serious mismanagement 
at times, and the case for effective safeguards ın the event of 
real emergency seems unanswerable 

The third anxiety which atterds tke birth of the new 
constitution 1s forced upon as by tke attitude of the 
extreme Nationalists Their battle-crv of late has been inde- 
pendence for India, the severance of the British connection 
After allowance for eastern hyperbole, this may be taken as 
meaning a programme of freedom from any constitutional 
control, and certainly, in their party manifestoes and even 
at the Round Table, the Congress have made no secret of their 
intention to devote their energies at once to the removal of 
every safeguard and reservation which the White Paper contem- 
plates We need not take alarm at this, ıt has recently been 
argued, because under the proposed distribution of seats, the 
Congress Party cannot dominate tke legislatures That, how- 
ever, 1s not the whole truth ‘The Congress ıs the only organised 
political party ın the country, and its power for good or evil 
1s wholly disproportionate to its numbers It also commands 
some of the best brains ın India, and 1f ıt carries out its threat 
and sets itself to wreck the new constitution, the outlook 1s 
indeed gloomy. 

Against such a catastrophe, the traditional usage of our 
British methods would be helpless An imaginary but far from 
impossible case will illustrate the procedure A province in 
which the Congress is strong would be chosen as the arena, 
and some plausible grievance as the casus belli—the action, it 
may be, ın a sectarian riot, of some public officer whom the 
Governor would not consent to censure Systematic agitation 1s 
started, the doings of the peccant official are distorted beyond 
all recognition and placarded over every town in the province 
The legislature gets disturbed and apprehensive, the alarm 
spreads to ministers, and ultimately the Governor is invited 
to allay the trouble by passing some order which, in his judg- 
ment, would be fatal to the futare maintenance of peace and 
tranquillity The Governor refuses, and the storm at once 
bursts Agitation ıs redoubled, Government House 1s boycotted, 
ministers strike work, the Assembly cuts off supply If the 
Governor dismisses his ministers and sends for others, they wall 
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decline his invitation. If he dissoives his legislature, a fresh 
election will only return a more intransigent body ‘The consti- 
tution has broken down; and unless the Governor can, at least 
temporarily take the acmunistration into his own hands, chaos 
will ensue It 1s devoutly to be hoped that the capacity and the 
driving power of the Congress mey yet be harnessed to the 
new régime, but in view of their own declarations they can 
hardly complain 1f the Governors aad the Viceroy are endowed 
with exceptional powers to combat sabotage 

The foregoing is not an attempt to analyse the White Paper, 
but only to indicate the main lines of detail on which its policy 
is drawn, and at what points opposition will be met ‘The 
general framework of the scheme is already familiar Home 
rule 1s to be set up at once (subject to the safeguards already 
discussed) in the great p-ovinces but for the moment the central 
government will remain as at present constituted ‘The Princes, 
however, are being invited to bring therr States into federal union 
with each other, and with the provinces ; and as soon as federation 
1s accomplished, the central government will be transferred to 
Indian control, though at first the federal authority will not 
extend to the Army, tne Foreign Office or the Ecclesiastical 
department, which will remain the personal charge of the Viceroy 
as representing the Crown ‘The scheme casts no prophetic gaze 
into the more distant futare when India will carry the full burden 
of nationhocd. 

To many in this country the Whe Paper is a tragedy They 
believe—and believe in profound sincer1ty—that ıt means the 
end of all that, ın blood and sweat, we have striven to do for 
India; the sacrifice of her vast patient masses to the political 
ambitions of the few , the scrapping of our ideals, the acceptance 
of a permanent second-best. To some in India the White Paper 
1s a mockery ‘They regard its safeguards and the postponement 
of federation as being cold and calculated devices for holding 
on to the substance, while we abandon the shadow, of our selfish 
domination To the dispassionate observer (1f ıt 1s possible to 
be dispassionate) the White Paper 1s an immeasurable adven- 
ture If the better mind of India will accept the sort of constitu- 
tion which it sketches, and will consent to our co-operation ın 
working it, its difacultizs and its rigidity will vanish in tıme 
If, on the contrary, mistrust and obstruction prevail, then no 
ingenuity in drafting, no safeguards or reservations, wil] protect 
the world from having a second Chiza on 1ts hands. 

MESTON 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT IN COMMAND. 


T is conceivable that the Fourth of March, 1933, may not 
I= the long run stand out as a daze of cardinal significance 

in the history of the United States; but at the present 
moment everybody in Washingtor believes that such a date ıt 
must prove to be Certainly the inauguration of an American 
President was never before so eagerly awaited by the whole 
world Mr Franklin D Roosevelt had been elected four 
months previously amid circumstances which were at once 
sensational and easily explicable The American people had 
borne the increasing burden of the great depression for three 
years Mr Hoover’s defeat was therefore overwhelming 

For the first time, as 1t seemed, the advent of a new American 
President was a result as important for Europe as for the 
United States, and all the everts of March 4th gave support 
to the popular view. Mr Roosevelt’s inaugural address put 
a resonant girdle round the eartn It was delivered in an hour 
of unexampled crisis The Pres:dent who four years earlier 
had been inducted to continue the reign of prosperity went out 
to the accompaniment of a groaning people As his successor 
took the oath of office the doors of twenty thousand banks were 
being locked, their managers not knowing when or under what 
conditions they would be permitted to reopen The midday of 
that thrilling world-broadcast looked like the midnight of 
Western democracy Franklin Roosevelt was taking command 
in the midst of a terrifying situation He spoke his mind with 
confidence, he refused to be dismaved, ard at the time of 
writing this article—the beginrirg of his second month—the 
President occupies a position of authority hitherto unknown in 
the United States except during war, while he enjoys the confi- 
dence of the country in a degree that could hardly be over- 
stated In Washington and ail over the United States the 
political and social climate has been transformed. 

In the December number of this REvrew I wrote of Franklin 
Roosevelt ın terms of critical expectancy which, appropriate 
enough on the morrow of the election, must seem absurdly 
inadequate when set against his towering reputation to-day 
And yet that brief survey of his career and character was deemed 
by not a few readers to be cver-coloured in favour of the 
President-alect, who, ıt was saicé, had during the campaign 
disclosed mainly the talents of a thoroughly equipped politician , 
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while during his four-year governorship of New York State he 
had seemed to be markedly less positive and adventurous than 
his popular predecessor, Mr Alfred E Smith Franklin 
Roosevelt has undoubtedly been a surprise In America it 1s 
often said that the White House tends to make of 1ts occupant, 
in his essential quality, a much bigger man than he could 
otherwise be This saying has never been more strikingly 
exemplified than ın the present case Mr Roosevelt’s political 
talents were not questioned he made ın that respect a surpris- 
ing contrast to Mr Hoover, who was and always will be an 
embarrassed stranger among politicians Nor was ıt doubted 
that Mr Roosevelt would be an energetic Chief Executive, or 
that he would further display his unlikeness to Mr Hoover 
in the choice of able advisers and ın a readiness to consult with 
leading members oz Congress whose views are not ın agreement 
with his own But one would certainly be well within the 
mark if one were to say that, even among those who had the 
best reasons for knowing that he would make a good President, 
there was a belief that his mind lacked a hard edge, and that, 
confronted with occasions demanding instant and audacious 
action, Mr Roosevelt might reveal himself as cautious and 
compromising ‘The opening hours of the new presidential term 
showed how mistaken these notions were With a sense of 
dramatic fitness such as America had not known in a Chief 
Executive for at least a generation, the new President pro- 
claimed himself a man of action, and he struck with a swiftness 
and confidence which altered overnight the national scene and 
the public temper 

In the recent experience of the United States nothing has 
been quite so singular as the contrast between the nation and 
its elected rulers Theodore Roosevelt was a remarkable 
reflection of the temper of his time, and 1f Woodrow Wilson 
was not, ıt 1s undeniable that he stood for the greatness of 
the Presidency and for certain powerful elements ın the country 
America ın war-time had in hım a public man who could and 
did impress the world But how extraordinary, as representa- 
tive men of modern America, the three Republican Presidents 
who occupied the White House during the seven years of 
abundance and recklessness and the three years of consequent 
desolation! Warren Harding was an unhappy accident, product 
and victim of a corrupt party machine Calvin Coolidge was 
a small-town politiaan, exalted through the death of a President 
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in office aud upheld for five years by tke great interests whose 
purposes he served Herbert Hoover was the most unfortunate 
of presidents—destroyed first by the depression, and afterwards 
by his own complete misunderstanding of the American people, 
his refusal to admit the clamant facts o? the economic disaster, 
his deadly repetition of fallacies which the simplest citizen knew 
for what they were, his pathetiz inability to address the great 
national audience, either by voice or pen, in the mother 
tongue It seemed very curious, inexplicable, that this great, 
various, and abounding republic should choose ın succession 
three such men for the place of First Citizen—men who could 
not find even enjoyment of high cffice to balance their inability 
to lead the nation And the Admunistrat:on generally came, 
as Washington felt, to take on the character of the Presidents 
who suffered as prisoners of the machine The public offices 
came to be dominated by a temper of illberalism, which could 
not be considered American Tke Department of Justice was 
associated with a policy and a series of administrative actions 
which continued to arouse much serious questioning The 
Treasury, during and after Mr Mellon’s term of office, provoked 
grave misgiving The Mimistry of Labour, in respect of the 
treatment of aliens especially, kept the protective agencies con- 
tinually on the alert The Secrer Service attained a degree of 
power which no American of the older tradition could contem- 
plate without dismay It was the cay of the detective The White 
House and many departments were distressingly without friendly 
contacts in the newspaper worlc, at a time when such contacts 
would have been invaluable Washington, in a word, was 
hungering for a change of procedure, of feeling, of habit and 
atmosphere And since the first Sunday of March what an 
astounding change there has been! 

It was complained during the electoral contest that Mr. 
Roosevelt overplayed his smile There 1s no similar complaint 
concerning him since he entered the \White House He has 
re-established the older American ways, and the effects are 
noticeable on all sides The Roosevelts belong to the inner 
eircles of a democratic aristocracy They can be unconventional 
because of what Americans always refer to as background 
They began by expressing their dislike of secret-service protec- 
tion, notwithstanding the narrow muss of the assassin’s bullet 
at Miam1, At his first meeting with the Press Mr Roosevelt 
swept away the protective parephernalia against which the 
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correspondents had chafed for fifteen years Not since the 
Washington naval conference of 1921 had any journalist been 
able to throw queries at the President, no matter how pressing 
the subject of the hour might be Mr Roosevelt made an end 
of the formal procedure and invited question and attack He 
has already secured his reward His manner of addressing 
Congress and the nation 1s, of course, still more important Mr 
Roosevelt ıs naturally copious in utterance He has never had 
any difficulty in self-expression His temptation, indeed, is 
very much in the opposite direction ın a political campaign 
he has always been voluble But as President he revealed hım- 
self, from the hour of his sensational first message on the banks 
crisis, as a master of condensed statement and ringing phrase 
When one remembered the devastating verbiage in which Presi- 
dents have hidden their policy, or lack of policy, in fiscal affairs, 
public economy, uremployment and farm relief, 1t came as an 
indescribable pleasure to have President Roosevelt addressing 
Congress ın a series of messages written ın short and animated 
sentences and usuaily filling much less than a column of news- 
paper print So also with his addresses to the people over the 
air Here again there ıs a difference between Mr Roosevelt 
as candidate and Mr Roosevelt as head of the nation On the 
second Sunday of his régime, after the banks of the entire 
country had been closed for a week and just before the majority 
of them were reopened, the President delivered a short broadcast 
speech, choosing an hour when most people would be indoors 
It was a new experience for America Mr Roosevelt spoke 
simply, directly, ın a cordial tone which made the listener feel 
on the instant why the President, explaining the Government’s 
bank policy, should begin with ‘‘ My friends °” One realised 
not only that here was the note of a new leadership, but also 
the significance of the fact that for the first time since radio 
became a domestic institution, the American people were 
listening to a voice from the White House telling, without 
pretence or condescension, what tke Government was doing in 
a matter that touched the life and home of every citizen, and 
why The President so far has been frugal in his use of the 
radio He will doubtless become less so, but he will be wise 
to hold this instrument ın restraint 

As to the personnel of the Cabinet appointed by the first 
Democratic President since the war, there was in England, 
naturally, a good deal of concern Certain prominent names 
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had been freely canvassed, but, as usual ın such cases, with 
little warrant It ıs known that as regards two or three well- 
known men listed as Democrats Mr Roosevelt had at no time 
considered the making of an offer It 1s also known that there 
are others who could not be induced to accept: public office 
in Washington, even high office, 1s not of necessity a strong 
attraction to a man successful in his profession The Federal 
Cabinet contains ten portfolios, each one involving the executive 
headship of a government department Two only are looked 
upon by the public as of great importance. the Department of 
State and the Treasury , although, as a matter of fact, ıt would 
not be easy to overstete the power for gcod or ill during four 
years of the Attorney-General, the Secretary of Labour, or 
the heads of the Army and Navy Departments ‘Two things 
in particular are to be noted ın reference to President Roosevelt’s 
Cabinet appointments first that, contrary to expectation, he 
gave little heed to strict party claims, and secondly, that with 
one exception he did not choose persons already known to the 
public as conspicuously fitted for Cabinet office. The single 
exception 1s most remarkable—Frances Perkins, of New York, 
head of the Department of Labour Muss Perkins was Com- 
mussioner of Labour ın New York State during Mr Roosevelt’s 
governorship She 1s a woman of splendid character and public 
achievement In the whole of America there ıs no one better 
equipped for a public executive post She has a fine intelli- 
gence, ıs a power in counsel, and will probably be recognised 
as the ablest member of the Cabinet The Secretary of the 
Interior, Mr Ickes, ıs a Chicago Progressive ‘The Secretary 
of Agriculture, Mr Wallace, ıs proprietor of a farmers’ paper 
in Iowa and the son of a man who headed the same department 
in a Republican Administration The Attorney-General, Mr. 
Homer Cummings of Connecticut, 1s an old-line Democratic 
politician, the success or otherwise of the Department of 
Justice will clearly depend to a large extent upon the personality 
of the man who becomes Solicitor-General ‘The choice of Mr 
W H Woodin, a New York business man, for the Treasury 
was less criticised than might have been expected, since Mr 
Woodin was not known by reason of competence ın the world 
of government finance, but we skould bear in mund that, 
perhaps for some time to come, financial policy must be a 
major coycern of the Administration as a whole, and as such, 
doubtless, affected far more by the advice of the Government’s 
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financial advisers than by the opinions or decisions of the 
Secretary of the Treasury himself 

There 1s one member of the Cabinet group whose importance 1s 
indefinitely greater than his portfolio would imply—the Post- 
master-General He ıs Mr James A Farley of New York 
who was manager of the Democratic electoral campaign ‘To 
the Postmaster-General ın Washington are committed the 
duties which at Westminster fall to the Patronage Secretary, 
and they are vastly more extensive than any Munister in 
England could exercise, since the President of the United 
States has offices in the Federal service for disposal numbered 
in tens of thousands Mr Farley therefore is the Cabinet 
member who ıs at present under siege And, for the time 
being, he ıs the one who holds the pivotal constitutional 
position, and that for an important and distinctive reason Mr 
Roosevelt so far has dispensed only a bare minimum of 
patronage, and Mr Farley has orders to stay his hand A 
President who is resolved upon decisive action must have full 
command of Congress Mr Roosevelt has been invested with 
the powers of virtual dictatorship But he does not exercise 
those powers in the manner of a European dictator he attains 
his ends with the aid of Congress co-operation Now there 1s 
no power over Congress comparable with that associated with 
the distribution of posts in the government service—particu- 
larly at a time like the present when the economic blizzard 
1s raging ‘The President ıs a master of the craft of politics— 
that 1s conceded In nothing has his mastery been more 
brilliantly exhibited than in the methods of delay which Mr 
Roosevelt has adopted in respect of the distribution of Federal 
jobs The Houses of Congress must be kept ın line until the 
last of the Government’s emergency measures made necessary 
by a multiple crisis 1s secure Then, and apparently not until 
then, will the Postmaster-General be permitted to ‘‘ loosen up ”’ 
in the presence of the numberless applicants 

There remains the most conspicuous office ın the Cabinet, 
that of Secretary of State Mr Cardell Hull cannot be likened 
to any one of his recent predecessors in the Department of 
State He does not in the least resemble Mr Stimson or Mr 
Charles E Hughes, the two ablest holders of the office since 
John Hay His public career has been associated with 
Congress he has sat in both Houses He comes from 
Tennessee His personal interests are much wider than those 
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of American politicians in general He is believed to be as 
thoroughly acquainted with the tariff problem as any man 
ın Washington, and his convictions rur strongly against the 
high-tariff doctrine hitherto in the ascencant The work of 
the State Department, it ıs clear, must for some time to come 
be closely involved with discussions of tariffs and embargoes, 
with debts, quotas, and exchanges Mr Hull, presumably, 1s 
more at home among such matters than an American Secretary 
of State usually ıs But ıt may not be en unreasonable conjec- 
ture that, as in the days of Woodrow Wilson, the international 
policy of the Roosevelt Administration will be ın an especial 
degree the personal concern of the President 

I turn now to the truly astounding record of legislative 
activity and executive decisions during the brief period since 
the change of government came about. That record 1s 
unapproached ın the annals of the American Presidency, nor 
is there, at the time of writing, any indication that Mr 
Roosevelt 1s near the end of his emergency measures or of the 
demands which, as he sees ıt, must be made upon Congress 
during this unparalleled session 

It is doubtless fully understood in England that the new 
President, at the moment of his inauguration, was confronted 
with a crisis of such a character that delay or incompetence 
must have brought a complete collapse of the American national 
system The opponents of the President (they were numerous 
and vocal until the hour of his initial triumph) attacked him 
severely because of his refusal to co-operate with Mr Hoover 
during the latter part of February ın a policy for the saving 
of the banks It was asserted that Mr Roosevelt, at a moment 
of supreme crisis, had allowed his conduct to be swayed by 
political motives It was asserted, again, that a joint declara- 
tion, such as Mr Hoover pleaded for, over the names of the 
outgoing and incoming Presidents, would Lave availed to arrest 
the panic and check the drain on the banks The answer to 
these statements cannot be ın doubt Mr Roosevelt could not 
have acted, he could not have signed It was impossible for 
him to contmit his Administration ın advance of March 4th 
Those points are surely elementary. But there was much more 
in it than that The confidence of the country in the banking 
system was gone ‘The panic was becoming universal By the 
end of February the withdrawals had reached an affrighting 
total The directors of every bank ın the country were looking 
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into an abyss The confessions of certain prominent bankers 
(several of whom ere now under indictment) before the Senate 
committee on banking and currency had driven the public into 
violent distrust concerning one great bank and trust corporation 
after another, and the partial disclosure of policy and 
manceuvres leading to the closing of the banks in Michigan 
had told in the same direction The masters of Wall Street, 
needless to say, were exerting all possible influence upon the 
State Governors—after the bank holiday had been proclaimed 
ın many States of the West and Middle West—to prevent the 
closing of the banks in New York, Pennsylvania, and other 
great industrial States But they were hopelessly beaten by 
events The end was in sight several days before the 
inauguration, and by common consent Mr Roosevelt began his 
reign by taking a step that was altogether unavoidable The 
nation had to be convinced of two actualities. first, that the 
Federal Government was ın complete control of the banks 
throughout the country, and secondly, that the new President 
was prepared for action of a kind that meant equality of treat- 
ment In no modern country has executive action by a 
government been met with a response more immediate and 
conclusive, The result was triumphant. 

A few words, I think, should be inserted at this point as 
to the general behaviour of the American people during the 
week of the bank suspension ‘The experience ın common led 
them to take the situation lightly. The popular good-humour 
was universal Indeed, I would venture the statement that 
the money crisis of last March provided the only occasion one 
has known when the American multitude behaved in a manner 
essentially indistinguishable from what would have been the 
English manner under a similar ordeal It was an extra- 
ordinary revelation, all the more memorable because running 
counter to the predictions of many Americans who had assumed 
and declared that steadiness and self-restraint could not be 
expected from the composite American public ın times of great 
stress. The experience of the present year furnishes an 
encouraging answer to all those, sociologists and others, who 
have contended tha: the American national community 1s still 
far from a state of even nascent integration And I would 
add that the composure of the American populace through the 
monetary crisis, remarkable as ıt was, ıs a less ympressive 
phenomenon than therr patience and restraint throughout a 
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vast economic depression that ıs now extending into the fourth 
year In Britain we take such collective conduct for granted 
But then ın Britain we have a law-abiding population, together 
with a system of unemployment insurance and relief which 
ensures at least a bare minimum of the necessaries of life ta 
every family The Un.ted States hes neither American 
defiance of law ıs proverbial, while in our day the mass of 
the American unemployed, estimated at anything between 
twelve and fifteen millions, 1s m:mstered to by means of an 


, infinitely varied system of doles, not as yet qualified and 


regulated by the rules of statutory workers’ imsurance 

The American banking system, if system ıt may be called, 
has been shaken to the foundations ‘The situation, presumably, 
has been clarified, but ıt cannot at present be said that the 
Admimstration has made any Giscermble progress towards 
serious bank reform, that ıs, towards the creation of a national 
banking structure The figures, however one looks at them, 
are staggering, even without going into the massive statistics 
of bank deposits Good authorities state that the bank failures 
have been not less thaa 10,000 ın a decade In 1017, 
apparently, there were about 27,000 banks in the United States 
At the tıme of Mr Roosevelt’s action there were about 19,000 
Of these, three weeks after the general reopening, some three- 
fourths are ın operation Those that are still suspended are by 
no means all small conceras It ıs impcssible to guess at the 
fate of their shareholders or depositors, impossible to form 
an estimate of the probable cost to the public of the panic and 
the inevitable government action The Senate investigation 
has still a long way to go ‘The committee now at work has 
just been invested with power to probe ito the enterprises 
of the private banks, which means the great financial houses 
of New York bearing some of the most femous of names ‘The 
inquiry, we may assume, will be pitiless, for behind it 1s a 
force of popular resentmert agains: Wall Street going beyond 
anything known in previots times of paric and revulsion In 
his inaugural address Mr Roosevelt made the rather curious 
statement that the money-changers had abandoned their places 
in the temple of our civihsation A detached observer may 
be allowed to remark thaz, in the whole history of modern 
mercantile civilisation, no commumty of money-changers has 
ever had an opportunity comparable with that of the great 
financial houses of New York anc Boston, Philadelphia and 
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Chicago, for building a stable structure of investment and 
public credit, and further, that the forthcoming revelations 
will almost certainiy supplement the evidence of yesterday in 
a demonstration of financial and social fatlure transcending the 
imaginative powers of ordinary men and women 

I have left myself no room for even the briefest summary of 
President Roosevelz’s achievements ın specific fields or of the 
problems still urgently awaiting him So far his most note- 
worthy single success is the Economy Bull, with its drastic 
cut in pensions and allowances of American veterans It 1s 
difficult fcr the English reader to realise the importance of 
this measure, which, it is believed, should relieve the Federal 
Treasury to the extent of not less than $400 millions annually 
Britain is fortunate in escaping the embarrassment of an 
aggressive ex-soldiers’ organisation, and happily we know noth- 
ing of the power of a political lobby created and maintained for 
the purpose of raiding the national Treasury on behalf of war 
survivors and the:r privileged widows who, as the American 
saying has it, never die Mr Roosevelt is the first President 
ın seventy years to withstand this force, and the victory 1s his 
Congress, moreover, has passed the Farm Relief Bill which 
the President recommended, as yet another experiment in a 
province where every enterprise has hitherto failed of its 
purpose while involving the expenditure of immense public 
funds This latest measure, however, 1s associated with a 
scheme which should contain a hope of constructive relief, since 
it provides for a reduction of interest charges upon farm 
mortgages—these constituting a large section of that stupendous 
total of indebtedness under which the agrarian population of 
America, like the industrial population, staggers and groans 

What, then, has President Franklin Roosevelt accomplished 
in these first weeks of a presidential term which cannot but 
be distinguished and may prove to be of enduring greatness? 
He has changed the mental climate of the United States and 
with ıt the feeling and outlook of the American people By 
a series of dramatic strokes he has restored the prestige of 
the Presidency, and gained a power over the Legislature such 
as no Chief Executive has wielded before him He has 
displayed a remarkable executive ability, which makes an 
effective contrast to the practice or Mr Hoover because ıt 1s 
associated with an easy habit of delegating the, labour of 
government and a refusal to quarrel with opponents Washing- 
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ton finds that Mr Roosevelt 1s so fer functioning in an eminent 
degree, and in a spirit that bezets confidence But to say all 
this 1s not to say that the Rooseveltian successes and the new 
spirit of confidence are equivalent to a begimming of the 
industrial and commercial revival ‘They are not The United 
States 1s still ın the depchs The para ysis of business con- 
tinues On the morning of the day upon which these lines are 
written I heard a conservative Serator declare, ın the debate 
on a Bill to establish the five-days working week, that unless 
some drastic changes coald be brougk- about immediately, 
America would have twerty nullons of unemployed by mid- 
summer Such predictions are common and they come from 
many quarters ‘The President has yet to meet his first great 
test, and that will be furaished by the uremployment figures 
at the end of his second morth His open-mindedness and 
courage and his spirit of experiment. ın a time of profound 
pessimism, are superb But he must fulfil the promise of his 
maugural, and prove that kis Administration can get men in 
millions back to work And to zhat end he must call an 
imperative halt to the contznuing policy of deflation and use the 
full weight of the presidenz1al authorizy for an expansive policy 
of constructive expenditure. That, it ıs plain, ıs what Congress 
and the country are about to demard :n zones that will not be 
denied 

As this article goes intc the mail Mr Roosevelt’s invitation 
to the British Prime Minister and to the Leads of the other 
European Governments makes a noteworthy change in the 
situation as the observer in Washington sees ıt Here ıs 
evidence that the President’s technique in home affairs ıs being 
extended into the foreign field, and that, as one need hardly 
point out, at a moment of the world’s desperate need In view 
of the narrow margin of time before the Jene date in connection 
with the debts, and ın view of the still unbroken paralysis of 
industry and world trade, this move on the part of the new 
Admunistration 1s manifestly deserving of the applause it has 
received And it ıs all the better as beimg an early and 
adventurous and, ın many cuarters, en unexpected application of 
the aim and spirit of the inaugural address 

S K Rartcrirre 
Washington April 6th 
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ASCISM ıs not ashamed of violence, on the contrary the 
F argument of force ıs the dogma of the Fascıst creed The 
civilised American does not boast about the horrors of the 

Kentucky coalfields nor seek to excuse his fellow countrymen 
when ‘‘ Justice ” lies prostrate before race prejudice, as ın the 
Scottsboro case Englishmen either do not know or feel ashamed 
of their Government’s resort to rule by the lathı in India But 
the violence continues and even the Dutch, who claim with some 
reason a higher szandard of civilisation than their larger neigh- 
bours, have recently exhibited an unpleasant bloodthirstiness 
im regard to the native mutineers of their warship The Seven 
Provinces 

The world is in a period of reaction and, apparently, of 
increasing violence Fascism alone, however, openly proclaims 
brutality to be a necessary concomitant of its “‘ new civilisa- 
tion °? ‘‘ Violence is moral, when it is sudden as a storm, 
surgical, knightly,” said Mussolini many years ago In similar 
strain Hitler announces the meanest, most barbaric Terror of 
recent years to be “ An Age of Heroism’? The Fascist 
“ hero” is a raper of women, a torturer of men whom the 
police have disarmed, a thief who steals at the point of the 
gun, as hundreds of Jews have been robbed, or officially, as 
E:nstein’s bank account was stolen Fascism may have a 
future, may even prove a blunt instrument serving to hack 
away dead wood irom outworn systems, but ıt ıs mean not 
admirable. reactionary not progressive, emotional not rational 
If it 1s to bring any lasting benefit to humanity it must trans- 
form itself entirely from the thing of bluster and blackguardism 
which at present so enchants its coarse adherents The ugly 
grub must become a fly before ıt can soar, man will not indefi- 
nitely tolerate a slave State 

German Fascism, Hitler’s “ Tard Reich,” now in its third 
month, hes invented nothing Irdeed, never before has ultra- 
nationalism so blatantly proclaimed its own race to be the cradle 
of all good things whilst copying so slavishly the model of 
others Not only that Whuthout the constant advice of Musso- 
lini ıt 1s inconceivable that the mediocre brains of Natuional- 
Socialism could have turned the tables so skilfully on the tradi- 
tional rulers of Germany . 

Mussolini and Hitler began their public careers in the same 
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way Both returned from the war, ın which they had served 
in the ranks, to set about organising the discontent of their 
fellow ex-soldiers Both were Socialists of a sort and both 
quarrelled with orthodox Socialism as a preliminary to extend- 
ing their appeal to fit the social discontent of bourgeois 
elements Each of them attracted to himself bands of thugs 
whose capacity for harry-ng the workers brought them to the 
notice of the great indtstrialists The chief paymaster of 
Mussolint was the Coniederazione Generale dell’ Industria, 
those of Hitler are too numerous to mention, and were not con- 
fined to Germany, but probably Thyssen and the Rhineland 
industrialists were his most regular subscribers Both the 
Fascist leaders claim to have saved their country from Com- 
munism and in neither case is the claim based upon fact 

In 1920 Socialism was s powerful in Itely as ıt was ın Ger- 
many up to 1928 By 1925 ıt had been banished and outlawed 
from Italian politics as completely as ız kas now been from 
Germany. But it was tke industrialists who killed, by their 
lock-outs, the short-lived orosperity of the Socialists which had 
been the natural result of the rtin brought to the swollen 
Italian war industries by the coming of peece Mussolini and his 
Fascist gangs were terriers yelping az the heels of a Labour Move- 
ment already in flight When they dared to bite the quarry was 
already down ‘They were used to beat up labour leaders and 
workmen and to sack trad2 union buildings or any place flying 
the Red Flag, exactly es =litler’s gangsters have been used for 
years After Agnell: of the Fiat works had beaten the workers 
and set the example for his brother industrialists, Mussolini 
claimed for his rowdies tae unaided victory In Germany it 
was Papen, last July, whe broke the mighty Social-Democratic 
machine by his contempttous dismissal of the weakling Sever- 
ing Hitler, like Mussolini, came up with the band waggon to 
claim the victory. By terrorism and intensive censorship 
Mussolini has created a legend about the origins of Italian 
Fascism , Hitler now sesks to do the same 

The comparison could be continued indefisaitely Mussolini 
im 1925 publicly shoulder2d all blame fcr Matteoti’s murder, 
Hitler in 1932 proclaimed his solidarity with the Beuthen 
murders, denounced by world opirion as the most dastardly 
political crime of recent years—until the Nazis’ advent to 
power ‘Fhen, when suck bestiality became common, Goring 
followed his infamous ed_ct inciting the police to shoot the 
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Opposition by claımıng responsıbılıty for all excesses himself— 
“ accounts are being settled ° Hitler, like his Italian master, 
pays his bravos from the funds granted to him by the indus- 
trialists He has given them a coloured shirt and copied the 
Italian salute 

But Hitler has shown a more consummate demagogy than 
Mussolini ever did His policy has always been to promise each 
section of the unhappy people its own conception of the moon, 
and by so doing he won formidable support But being hoisted 
into power by the ears he then proceeded to produce a majority 
by sheer demagogic exploitation of political ignorance The 
“accident ’’ of the Reichstag fire served a double purpose as 
excuse for ‘‘ ruthless extermination ’’ of the Communists and 
Socialists, and as inspiration for a ramp on a mythical ‘‘ Com- 
munist danger’’ Hitler has set two precedents, he has per- 
suaded a nation to vote away its freedom and he has provided 
concentration camps for the indefinite detention of thousands 
of his new countrymen 

In its treatment of the Jews, Hitlerism also distinguishes 
itself from Italian Fascism, which latter was never anti-semutic 
The stories of refugees leave no room for doubt that the already 
numerous authenticated cases reported of murder and torture 
form only a fraction of the crimes perpetrated For these 
crimes also Hitler and his lieutenants must be held personally 
responsible It 1s worthy of note that two of the most fanatical 
propagandists of anti-semitism, Hitler himself and Alfred 
Rosenberg, are themselves men of non-German origin. Hitler 
is an Austrian apparently of Slovak descent and was naturalised 
German ın 1932, whilst Rosenberg is a Balt of Russian origin 
naturalised ın 1923 Anti-semitism has always been a cardinal 
point of Nazi propaganda and features prominently in Hitler’s 
autobiography, as well as in all the Party papers It has been 
increasingly stressed as the Movement built on conflicting 
interests grew to unwieldy proportions Movements based on 
emotionalism require scapegoats Very much has already been 
written on the subject and this is not the place to cite a list 
of atrocities It must, however, be emphatically stated that at 
the time of writing the persecution continues The plight of 
German Jews 1s desperate, for they can neither leave the country 
nor earn a living inside ıt In such circumstances, which apply 
incidentally to hundreds of thousands of ‘‘ Marxists,” as well 
as Jews, ıt ıs not surprising that the number of suicides ıs 
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mereasing Few who krow Germany wil disagree with The 
Times that ‘‘ left to themselves, the German people are not anti- 
semitic,” and that, if the authorrties were so disposed, they 
could put an end to the persecution witain twenty-four hours 
But Goebbels, the most intelligent and cynical, and, therefore, 
the most despicable of the Nazı leaders, continues to make Jew- 
baiting and xenophobia the backbone of his campaign for 
“ national enlightenment ”’ 

It 1s, of course, certain that decent Germans everywhere are 
disgusted by the insane ferocity of the Nezis Nevertheless ıt 
1s possible to-day in any German city to hear tiny children 
chanting insults about Jews which <hey are too young to under- 
stand The current issu2 of the Nurnberg S A journal, Der 
Sturmer, prints a photograph of the late Minister-President of 
Oldenburg, Dr Kuhnt, washing walls in a prison After half 
a column of vulgar abuse of one whose double crime ıs to be a 
Jew and a Social Democrat, the paper triumphantly announces 
that ‘‘ Kuhnt can now be seen any day working as street-cleaner 
in the streets of Chemnitz ’’ As 12 harm enough had not been 
done by wholesale dismissal of prcgressives from the civil ser- 
vice in order to make room for their own followers, the Nazis 
must needs deal a deadly blow at the nation’s cultural life by 
their proscription of the Jews Perhaps the craziest of all these 
actions 1s the ‘‘ purging ’’ from the hospitals of Jewish doctors, 
including some who have done much to earn for Germany her 
great reputation in medical science In medicine and law and in 
all branches of art, not only Jews but aì] those who are too 
intelligent or too honest to subscribe to the present hysteria are 
being eliminated If allowed to contirue indefinitely this 
trampling of hob-nailed boots ın the garden of German culture 
must znevitably remove Germany from the Front rank of nations 

It 1s a strange situation Bus:ness as usual on the main 
streets, medieval torture ın the third floor backs. The Terror 
has not ceased, it continues and in some districts with unabated 
fury The Press accounts have not exaggerated the facts, on 
the contrary, as some of the most reliable correspondents have 
repeatedly indicated, little has been told of the horrors of the 
Nazi torture chambers and still less of what has been happening 
ın outlying districts But 1f The Tumes correspondent ın Berlin 
can report in the middle of April that he had himself just seen 
a Nazi “ thrashing a younger man with a heavy buckled belt 
while a policeman looked on indifferently,’ there ıs no reason 
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to doubt the far greater crimes reported by private individuals 
from country villages That many people in Germany have 
little conception of these crimes practised in their name 1s not 
surprising The muzzling of the Press forces them inevitably 
to rely for information upon a confusion of Nazı propaganda 
and rumour. The fantastic length to which this can go 1s 
shown by a letter recerved ın London in March from a German 
lady in the provinces who is an ardent supporter of the new 
régime Following the usual denunciation of “‘ foreign Press 
les,” this person announced that ıt was rumoured that the 
French had reoccupied Mainz and proceeded seriously to ask 
if it was true that Germans were no longer safe in London! 

_ Abroad opinion has taken root, and 1s justified, that the 
Nattonal-Socialist régime spells death to German culture and a 
menace to European peace To quote again the Berlin corre- 
spondent of The Times: 


If Germans choose to treat other German citizens as 
vermin, it 1s their affair, ıt 1s only of ımportance to the rest 
of the world ın estimating the new Germany ‘Truth must 
out It is 1mportant to know that many, though not all, 
of the leading supporters of the new régime are not ashamed 
of the excesses, but merely annoyed that a foreign opinion 
they often pretend to despise does not see them in the same 
“ historical ’’ light 


To-day it ıs conveniently forgotten that Mussolini climbed to 
power over hundreds of murdered bodies Great newspapers 
are polite end politicians flatteringly servile to the Italian Dic- 
tator ‘There ıs nothing particularly admirable ın the attitude 
of a MacDonald towards a Mussolini, but neither is there any- 
thing very dangerous ‘here might well be danger ın flattering 
a Hitler ın the same manner UJtra-nationalism must tend in 
the final direction of war. Italy, however, with her long coast 
line and lack of minerals and oul, is badly placed for purposes 
of modern warfare Germany at this present moment 1s also 
not ın a position to start a war, but any informed person would 
be lacking ın common sense who dented that the present 
Government shows every sign of intending to do so as soon 
as circumstances permit 

From the schools to the wireless every possible means is being 
used of further inflaming “ the martial spirit’? Thus a Nazi 
women’s crganisation, “ The Red Swastika,’ declares that 
‘“ There is no higher or finer privilege for a woman than that 
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of sending her children to war” On every frontier, even that 
of Denmark, deliberately drovocative incidents are being staged 
“ Brutality,’ ‘‘ruthlessaess,’’ ‘relentless extermination,” 
“ no honour without battle,” suck are tke chosen slogans of 
the new German Government, interspersed with such maniacal 
utterances as that of Goring at Essen, when he said that “a 
pledge written in blood must, if necessary, be fulfilled with 
blood ” Europe stands agape before a Government which openly 
threatens to snatch, if its demands are not granted Suir Austen 
Chamberlain may well assert that th:s 1s not the Germany to 
whom ‘‘ concessions’? should be made It ıs only regrettable 
that ıt should have been “eft to Sir Austen to say it, since he, 
more than any other individual, is responsible for the fact that 
Hitler has become a world danger One of the most successful 
fulerums of Hitler’s rise to power has been the universal resent- 
ment in Germany at the failure cf the “ fulfilment ” policy 
Chamberlain had ıt in his power after 1926 to lead France along 
the then open road of co-operation with quite another Germany 
That he failed miserably to do so was due to his senseless 
diplomacy 

The question arises to what extent a régime may be called 
stable which so carelessly arouses the host:lity of all its neigh- 
bours An attempt to ficd an answer must be sought first ın 
the internal situation. H-tler began as a prisoner in a Cabinet 
of Junkers; it 1s the Junkers who are row prisoners under a 
Hitler dictatorship And the “ revolution”? goes on Having 
annihilated the Opposition of the Left the =ascists are proceed- 
ing to tie up their Nationalist allies, as certain spiders keep 
their prey alive by spinning them inio helpless cocoons For 
over two months the Nazis have cancentra-ed exclusively upon 
the seizure of power, urtil to-dey they control all but the 
Reichswehr The Unification Act of tke beginning of April 
establishes the alliance between the Naz:s and Nationalists in 
ower for four years But almost from the first there has been 
a tug-of-war ın process between the two allies which makes 
engthy continuation of the united front between them doubtful 
Since much of the struggle has been obscuzed by the Jewish 
question the relations be:ween the two wings of this super- 
nationalist Government may be worth exemination 

The public was first made aware cf the situation by the action 
of the Nazı Government o? Brunswick ın scddenly arresting the 
local leaders of the Stahlhelm and dısezmıng the Stahlhelm 
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section of the Auxiliary Police Force The reason given was 
that the Stahlhelm had been recruiting new members from 
amongst the ‘“‘ Marxists’? This outbreak caused astonishment, 
but the rift was patched up by Herr Seldte, founder of the 
Steel Helmets and Cabinet Minister of Labour At the time of 
writing, however, the chief leader of the Steel Helmets in 
Brunswick 1s still under arrest and the Nazı Minister of the 
Interior there appears to have forbidden the body to recruit 
new members for a year, despite Herr Seldte’s statement 
that “ enrolment of new members ıs not only a right, but a 
duty ” 

No sooner was this quarrel patched up than the Naz: Com- 
mussioner ın the Palatinate ordered the arrest of all Stahlhelm 
leaders and the occupation of their premises Seldte went to 
Hitler with another protest and the leaders were released But 
a few days later the Nazı Mimister of the Interior in Thuringia 
broke off relations with the regional Stahlhelmers on account 
of “ therr attitude towards his measures, which could in no 
circumstances be tolerated °? The term ‘‘ Marxist ” has become 
a deadly one to-day, even though it is applied to anybody more 
Left than a Nationalist The mutual accusations between the 
Nazis and the Steel Helmets that Marxists are being enrolled 
in the rival corps 1s, however, less the cause than an effect of 
their hostility The Nationalists are belatedly trying to adjust 
the balance of power against the overwhelming flood of Nazis 
To anyone conversant with the long-standing jealousy between 
the S A and the far better disciplined Steel Helmets these out- 
breaks seem to indicate very strained relations. 

Nor are the difficulties entirely confined to the rank and file 
The hope of the Nationalist leaders that Herr Seldte’s position 
as Minister of Labour would enable him to retain the proposed 
obligatory Labour Battalions under his influence seems to have 
been killed by the putting of the scheme into cold storage It 
was at first a prominent plank in the Nazi programme, nothing 
has been heard of ıt now for some weeks, presumably ın order 
to avoid giving added power to the Nationalists Those who 
become critical are unhesitatingly dismissed. Thus Herr von 
Bismarck, whose appointment as Secretary of State in the 
Prussian Ministry of the Interior was welcomed by the 
Nationalists only 2 few weeks ago, has been retired for his too 
open championship of the Monarchist cause Sinmlarly the 
retirement of Dr Oberfohren, Parliamentary leader of the 
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Nationalist Party, was due to his expressed view that the Nazis 
were having ıt too much their own way 

A similar struggle has been going on behind the scenes in 
regard to Prussia In the middle of March even Hugenberg was 
occasionally heard from and Papen was still comparatively 
strong The latter demanded the Premiership of Prussia against 
the Nazi claimant, Captain Goring The decision was post- 
poned On April 8th, by virtue of the second Unification Bull, 
the Nazi State Commissioners were appointed Statthalter with 
power to appoint State Governments and see that the actions of 
the States correspond to Reich policy They are responsible 
only to Hitler This, in-identally, reduces the Premiership of 
Prussia to a sinecure position without real power, and therefore 
of no interest to Papen. The post was then added to Goring’s 
collection without further protest from the Nationalists 

Far more important for foreign nations is the setting up of 
a “ Foreign Political Department ’’ to act as counsellor and 
spy upon the Foreign Offce, a step which is hardly likely to be 
approved by the Foreign Minister, Baron von Neurath The 
new Bureau is under the leadership of Alfred Rosenberg, editor 
of the Nazi organ, the Volkischer Beobachter, whose published 
views on foreign relations are alone sufficient to damn any 
Government with which he is connected Nevertheless, ıt 1s 
presumably from this Bureau that fature Nazi diplomats are 
intended to be drawn 

In short, the Nationalists are being made to work as captives 
They are being used until they can be replaced ‘Their chances 
of regaining a controlling voice ın public affairs by any normal 
method are now negligibe Goring summarised the situation 
during his visit to Rome when he said: “ The only force that 
works and counts is that of the Brown Shirts What National- 
Socialism wants will happen and its instructions will be obeyed ” 
Hitler has unified administration of the Reich as never before, 
and whatever happens it 1s unlikely that the old Federalism 
will return in full force. The more rmmediate question is 
whether he has also finally destroyed the traditional power of 
the great landowners In some of his public statements, Hitler 
himself has become more moderate But :t 1s the moderation of 
bewilderment, not of the statesman conscious of a purpose Power 
he has in abundance, what to do with ıt ıs at present beyond 
him, he-and his men are experienced only in the invention of 
propaganda suitable for -he German pecple Decorations are 
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easier to find than jobs, and circuses may still for a time keep 
the people from demanding fulfilment of the promises of bread. 
So long as men lke Neurath, Schwerin-Krosigk and Schacht 
are willing to run the country under Hitler’s signature, it can 
lump along, and Goebbels will provide the entertainment 

But a time must come when Hitler will have to decide whether 
to follow the line of Goebbels and Goring and put the soctalistic 
part of National-Socialism into effect, or to throw ın his lot with 
the industrialists If he decides for the first the Nazi-Nationalist 
alliance wiil be split, 1f for the second the Nazı Movement will 
divide in two In either event the Junkers must see in that 
moment of decision, when it comes, their one remaining chance 
of defending their interests In all but one respect it ıs to 
Hitler’s interest to postpone decision as long as possible, until 
at least the Movement has acquired some brains capable of 
taking over the key administrative offices from the Nationalists 
Unfortunately for the Junkers they are in no position to force 
the pace At present they can only hope that Hindenburg will 
live, that the Army will remain Icyal to him, and that disgust 
at their brutality end disappointment at their failure to fulfil 
their promises will lessen the number of Nazi sympathisers 
Hitler’s support ıs drawn from the most unstable section of the 
nation, the politically ignorant and emotional When the 
realisation spreads that he can do little or nothing to improve 
the economic situation, and that his rule means perpetual 
internal strife and external danger, then the opportunity of the 
Nationalists may come again 

If, in these circumstances, the Nationalists attempted a 
restoration of the Monarchy they might find widespread sup- 
port ‘The German people have run to Hitler in the expectation 
that he would bring them, above all, relief from their misery 
They see in him at present a Frederick the Great from the 
Middle Class, who will solve their problems without their having 
to think for themselves When they find that they are deceived 
they may well be willing to return for a time to their old task- 
masters 

Recent events have made any attempt to merge the Steel 
Helmets with the Nazis difficult, and so long as the Steel 
Helmets remain distinct the Reichswehr 1s more likely to side 
im a crisis with the veterans whem they respect than with a 
rabble which they half despise It must not be forgotten that 
the Nazis have never yet undergone trial by battle, their 
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“heroism ” has all been exhibited under police protection and 
against unarmed opponerts, and ın street fighting they have 
invariably avoided fights at even odds Since the Junkers seek 
above all to guarantee their interests and the protection of their 
estates intact, which Hitler cannot grant them indefinitely, 
there seems a strong chaace that the “ National Revolution ”’ 
may not yet be so firmly established as its leaders claim Under 
dictatorships all remains solid on the surface until the moment 
of revolt and upheaval. Any sign of dissatisfaction amongst 
Nazi supporters might br:ng such a moment It 1s a sad com- 
mentary on both German and European statesmanship ın the 
past that, unless we are tc expect an incredible act of conversion 
to sanity on the part of tke Nazis, such an event ıs perhaps the 
only hope of avoiding ever greater catastrophe for Germany and 
for Europe 
HARRISON BROWN 
April r5th, 1933 
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AERIAL DEFENCE 


mutted to the Disarmament Conference a complete scheme 

for the reduction and limitation of national armaments 
by internacional agreement A fortnight later his new Draft 
Convention had been accepted as a basis for discussion, and 
the Conference has now to consider the document paragraph 
by paragraph If the British proposals prove to be generally 
acceptable, they will have saved the Conference from failure 
“ We should thus,’”? as Mr Eden has said, “ help to relax 
the too great tension of international relations at this time, and 
bring to the world that appeasement which it seeks ‘This 
condition 1s in itself indispensable to a recovery of con- 
fidence without which trade cannot flourish nor any nation 
prosper ” 

The British Draît Convention consists of ninety-six Articles 
grouped in four parts The scheme, however, ıs no more than 
a first step, and that 1s perhaps its best feature It 1s open 
to amendments and improvements German claims to equality 
of status and French demands for security may thus be met 
Provision for budgetary limitaticn of expenditure on arma- 
ments, for dealing with the evils of private manufacture, and 
for controlling the traffic in arms, would be welcome additions 
But the scheme already provides for reducing the period of 
service of conscript armies, for gradually abolishing heavy land 
guns; and for eventually abolishing military aviation It thus 
marks real progress in the direction of ‘‘ disarmament ”’ 

On the other hand, little 1f any reduction of armaments 1s 
involved in fixing sixteen tons as the upper limit of size for 
tanks the scheme suggests, however, that this figure may 
be subject to further international examination It seems 
strange, too, that after prohibiting bombing from the air, a 
limit of three tons in unladen weight should be proposed for 
aircraft other than troop carriers and flying boats What sort 
of aircraft, except big bombers, need to be so large? Very 
much depends upon the constitution and work of the Permanent 
Disarmament Commission proposed ın the scheme If ıt ıs to 
be made up of mere Government officials, ıt will bë of little 
use If, however, 1t 1s to consist of individuals nominated by 


O N March r6th, 1933, the British Prime Minister sub- 
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the different countries but not taking orders from their Govern- 
ments, ıt may be of immense service 

In presenting the scheme to the General Committee of the 
Disarmament Conference, Mr Ramsay MacDonald insisted 
that, ın addition to ‘‘ the contribution of disarmament,’’ there 
must be ‘‘ the contribution of trust and tranquillity ’’ Part I 
of the Draft Convention 1s concerned with “ security’, but 
it leaves each Great Power with the right to veto any proposal 
for protecting a State vict:m of aggression On what principle 
is that right to be exercsed? If “the contribution of trust 
and tranquillity ” 1s to be effective, collective protection against 
aggression must be assuzed the world needs to know for 
certain that, 1f other meens fail to prevent the unlawful use 
of force as an instrument of national policy, the strength of 
all will be employed for zhe defence of each—for defence, be 
it noted, for protection, kut never for punishment But deeds 
speak louder than words The States Members of the League 
have promised to preserve the territorial integrity and political 
independence of China against external aggression By their 
acts in fulfilment of that promise the nations, and especially 
the Great Powers, will dc more to restore confidence than by 
any new pacts ‘The only way to ‘‘ disarmament ” is by keep- 
ing faith Already on September 26th, 1927, the League’s 
Assembly unanimously declared their conviction 


that the principal condition of its success [1e of the work 
of Disarmament] ıs that every State skould be sure of not 
having to provide unsided for its security by means of its 
own armaments and should be able to rely also upon the 
organised collective action of the Leagve of Nations, 


and affirmed 


that such action should aim chiefly at forestalling or arrest- 
ing any resort to war and 1f need be at effectively protecting 
any State victim of aggression 


To-day there can be no coubt that the Assembly was right 
The slow progress of the Disarmament Conference has been 
mainly due to fear 

Collective defence agairst aggression may be provided in 
either of two ways. 


(x1) by an international army, navy and air force overwhelm- 
ingly superior to any national army, navy or air force, or 

(2) by reliable obligations to employ the forces of all nations 
for the defence cf each against aggreSsion 
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Many people—and notably Lord Davies—have of late been 
led to demand an international force as the only reliable instru- 
ment of collective defence Since, however, national armies 
and navies are needed to mainzain order within each nation’s 
territory—Germany, for example, or India—and territorial 
waters, substantial national lard and sea forces will continue 
for a long time to come In order to be effective, an inter- 
national army or navy would have to be stronger than any of 
them, and would also have to be so placed geographically as 
to be available wherever it might be wanted ‘The creation 
of such an international army or navy is therefore admuinistra- 
tively impracticable and politically undesirable at the present 
time By lanë and sea collective security must be guaranteed 
by mutual assistance Such mutual assistance ıs already 
obligatory under the Covenant, but 1t should be rendered more 
reliable by 

(a) Re-affirmation in the general Disarmament Convention 
which the Disarmament Conference 1s now considering, 

(b) Participation by States non-Members of the League as 
contemplated in that Convention, and 

(c) Recognition by public opinion, and particularly by the 
personnel of national armies and navies, that the main 
fenction of these forces, apart from the maintenance of 
internal order, 1s joint action with other armies and 
navies to defend their own and other territories against 
aggiession 


Joint manceuvres, or at least the presence of units from abroad 
in the general manœuvres of every army and navy, would mark 
the acceptance of this principle, demonstrate it to the world, 
and increase tae reliability as well as the efficiency of mutual 
assistance 

The air problem 1s different National air forces are not 
needed to maintain internal order, at any rate in Europe, and 
even 1f national air forces are the cheapest and most effective 
means of policing the wild fringes of civilisation, 1t 1s 1mcon- 
ceivable that this consideration should be allowed to stand in 
the way of all-round security and disarmament ‘True, the 
British Draft Convention proposes to abolish bombing from 
the air except ‘‘for police purposes in certain outlying 
regions’’, and it may be arguec that the maintenance of 
British bombing machines ın Aden, or Iraq, or on the North- 
West frontier of India would not affect security in Europe 
But British machines in the Near East and ın India would 
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imply French machines 1x North Africa, where a French Air 
Force would provoke as much fear ın Europe as if ıt were in 
France itself Moreover, it 1s hard to believe that public 
opinion will consent to -he continued bombing of coloured 
people when the bombing of white people has been 
prohibited 

Since national air forces are not necessary for maintaining 
internal order, such forces might be abolished if other means 
can be found for aerial defence against aggression ‘The creation 
of an international air forc2 supericr to ary air force that could 
oppose it ıs therefore possible That ıt ıs also desirable will 
appear from what follows If national air armaments were 
abolished and nothing moze were done, the nations would be 
left at the mercy of any cne of them which possessed a large 
number of civil aircraft and a large personnel to fly them, and 
which was at the same time ready to disregard its obligations 
under the Covenant and otaer collective treaties We shall see 
that the abolition of national military and naval aircraft, 
combined with the creation >f a comparatively small international 
air force and certain other measures for the international super- 
vision of civil aviation, afords the best prospect of guarding 
against the danger of stdden and calamitous attack from 
the air 


A LEAGUE AIR FORCE 


The danger of a sudċer bombing raid deeply disturbs the 
peoples of Europe at the present tıme Mr Baldwin’s speech 
in the House of Commons on November roth, 1932, perfectly 
expressed the fear that multitudes of men and women dumbly 
feel This fear (which certainly exists), rather than the actual 
danger (which is much more doubtful), causes political 
insecurity Fear might be dimimshed :f bombing from the 
air were formally renounced by all States, as provided ın the 
British Draft Convention, and if, at the same time, national 
air forces were limited by treaty to fighting machines designed 
for intercepting such bomb.ng raids as might be attempted by 
a Covenant-breaking State. But, so long as any national air 
forces are retained, people will be afraid that a would-be 
aggressor might surreptiticusly acquire bombing machines for 
its air force, or that, without aircraft specially built for 
bombing, formidable raids might be made by civil aircraft 
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escorted by fighters; or that the possession of a mulitary air 
organisation would enable any nation to collect, adapt, and 
employ civil macaines for bombing, even without escort 

The fear of a sudden devastating attack from the air would, 
however, disappear if national air forces were abolished and 1f 
means were found to prevent the use of civil aircraft for 
bombing purposes Such changes as are needed to enable civil 
planes to carry and drop bombs can be made ın practically 
every case with very little time or trouble These adaptations 
are, in certain cases, rendered all the easier by the subsidies 
through which certain States irfluence the design of civil 
aircraft. And every important air transport company mamn- 
taining regular air lines ın Europe relies upon Government 
subsidies for a substantial proportion of its total receipts This 
proportion var:es from some thirty per cent in the case of 
Dutch air lmes (K.L.M) to over eighty-five per cent. paid 
to some of the French companies. 


In the lest five years (beginning January ist, 1928) 
European air cransport companies have received more than 
£18,000,000 in direct Government subsidies, in addition to 
the indirect help which Governments give by maintaiming 
air ports, providing meteorological information and the like 
In this pericd the direct subsidy paid to Imperial Airways 
was £2,500,coo In 1932 European air transport companies 
carried 175,000 passengers, 8,000 tons of mails and 5,000 
tons of goods, and received im direct Government subsidies 
more than £4,000,000 Reckoning twelve passengers to one 
ton, this 1s eqaivalent to a Government contribution of £16 
to each person who travelled by air in Europe last year * 


While the British subsidy to Imperial Airways is no doubt 
intended solely tc develop Empire communications, 1t 1s certain 
that the subsidies paid by many other national Governments 
are dominated by military considerations 

The use of civilian aircraft for bombing purposes would be 
made more dificult by such provisions as are contained in the 
British Draft Convention + But so long as civilian machines 


“JT am indebted to Mr Handley Page for this mformation 
+See Part II, section I, Chapter z, Annex II for example, ‘‘ Not 
to permit the coustruction of civil aircraft with a view to their eventual 
use for war purposes, not to permit im the design of civil aircraft con- 
structional features mtended to facilitate the installation of military fixtures 
or fittings,” not to “ subsidise, directly ar indirectly, air lines other than 
those established or to be establisked for economic, admunistrative and 
social purposes, the amounts and conditions of all national subsidies shall 

be communicated tc, and published by the League of Nations ” 
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are sufficiently powerful to carry an adequate number of bombs, 
or so numerous as to compensate for their small size, almost 
any machines could be used for bombing Moreover, in the 
absence of any military machines to meet then, an attack could 
be made by civilian machines without much training Anti- 
aircraft guns would be of very little service except ın favourable 
weather by day time and if they were concentrated and fully 
prepared. If, however, there were military machines to meet 
them, untrained civilhan pilots would not be likely to carry 
through an attack effectively, unless they came in very large 
numbers Even so, the losses involved would probably be 
very heavy But with the abolition of national air forces, the 
supply of personnel with mulitary training would gradually 
disappear Meanwhile, the British Draft Convention provides 
that civil air lines are not to be required to employ persons 
with military training or to prescribe the training of their 
personnel ın military dutes It is no doubt true that such 
obligations could not be reed upon once war had been declared, 
but they would provide some measure of security against 
preparations during peace time. 

There remains the possibility that civil machines might be 
adapted for fighting sufficiently to deal with defence by military 
machines Although, ın many cases, a few days or even less 
might suffice to fit machine guns ın ring mountings, the training 
of the crews of civil maciaimes for air fighting would occupy 
a considerable time, and tkat time would afford opportunity for 
many counter measures, both national and irternational 

Provision has therefore to be made so that military machines 
will be available to meet ary air attack. If this were attempted 
by allowing nations to meintain a limited number of aircraft 
of their own, those national air forces woulé themselves inspire 
fear in other nations for the reasons alzeady given. The 
military machines which are needed to meet air attacks by 
civil aircraft must therefore be under the di-ect control of some 
international authority, which could be none other than the 
League of Nations the military machines should constitute 
a League Air Force Its sole function would be protection 
against air raids by civilian machines It would never be used 
for punishing a Covenant-breaking State or for enforcing com- 
pliance with decisions or recommendations of the League 

The pilot and other officers of the League Air Force should 
form an international service like the Secretariat of the League 
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of Nations The principal bases of the League Air Force, its 
general manceuvres and its traimng establishments, should be 
located ın territory under international control, such as the 
Saar or Danzig, or ın one or more small countries But, ın 
order to be readily available, detachments should be stationed 
in specially selected air ports along the South and East coast 
of Britain and on either side of most, 1f not all, European 
frontiers No doubt there would be a danger of these detach- 
ments being seized by a nation determined to break its treaties 
and commit the crime of aggression But such a measure 
would hardly be taken except by a very desperate nation 
Moreover, no one State would be able to seize more than a 
small proportion of the League Air Force 


AN ILLUSTRATION 


In order to see how such a system would operate and protect 
the people of the world against a sudden air attack, let us 
suppose, per mpossibile, that France, where the present 
Government ıs as pacific as any in Europe, intends to make 
a sudden bombing raid on Germany All national air forces 
having been abolished, the French army begins by seizing the 
contingents of the League Air Force (except such as make 
good their escape) ın the air por:s of France Civil aircraft 
are seized at the same time im the air ports under French 
control But the fighting planes of the LA.F would not 
be able to fly more than some four hundred miles, and they 
would not be able to carry bombs of large size suitable for 
attacking warships, fortresses or depdts protected by bomb- 
proofs Before they could be equipped with small bombs and 
sent to drop them on the industrial districts of Western 
Germany, their seizure would be known and its purpose 
guessed ‘Time would be available for the assembling of 
contingents of the L AF from Germany, Holland, Belgium, 
Switzerland and even perhaps from England Damage from 
the French raid might well be negligible Suppose, however, 
that the L AF. planes seized ın France were used to escort 
civil aircraft Again there would be ample warning, and the 
losses among the crvilian planes would be so heavy as to render 
a repetition unlikely or impossible The losses would be even 
greater if the raid were attempted without a fighting escort 
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CIVIL AVIATION 


International flying ın Europe has hitherto been severely 
handicapped by the multifarious restrictions imposed by many 
separate governments, just as the several national systems of 
quarantine used to hamper and restrict transport by sea In 
the United States, on the othe- hand, civil aviation does not 
suffer from this disadvantage, since control ıs exercised by a 
single federal government Some measure of public control 
over commercial air transport 1s, of course, 1udispensable 


The public is entitled <o protection against ignorant, 
careless or wilful pilots and aircraft owners whose actions 
might bring destruction of Ife and property Few will deny 
the wisdom of the State ın equiring aircraft to be inspected 
in order to test their airworzhiness, to be registered in order 
to establish their ownership and insure the responsibility 
thereof, and to require pilcts to be examined and licensed 
in order to guard citizens f-om tke danger of inexperienced 
and negligent pilots * 


For similar reasons the British Mercantile Marine 1s controlled 
by the Board of Trade under the Merchant Shipping Acts 
But such public control as ıs necessary for international flying 
might well be exercised by a single irternational authorityt 
—at first ın Europe and ultimetely thrcughout the world 

An international authority of a sort was brought into 
existence by the Convention relating to the Regulation of Air 
Navigation, 1919 But the International Commission for Air 
Navigation (C IN A ) then created does not suffice 

In fact, CIN A 1s little moze than a clearing-house for the 
interchange of information conzeraing the national control of 
civil aviation by the contracting Szates This national control 
is of the essence of the Corventicn of r919 under which 
CINA works For example, no aircraft may engage ın 
international air transport unless ıt possesses the nationality 
of one State only and belongs wholly to nationals of the State 
or to a company of which the caairman and at least two-thirds 


“Cf International Conttol of Avia-ion, by Kenneth W Colegrove, pp 
3 and 4 World Peace Foundation, 1930 

+ This aspect of the matter w.ll become increasingly important to Great 
Britain when air transport develops <> as to link up Europe and America, 
for the shortest air routes from New York to every European capital, 
except only Madrid and Lisbon, cross—or pass within a very few mules 
of—this island 
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of the directors possess the nationality ın question.* Again, 
any aeroplane flying with mails and passengers and crossing 
several countries in the course of its journey, may not engage 
in an entrepôt trade, setting down and taking up passengers 
and goods at ports of call en rowe.t Finally, every State has 
““complete and exclusive sovereignty over the air space above 
its territory ’t, and every aircraft, while it has the mght to 
cross the air space of a foreign State without landing, must 
follow the route fixed by the State over which the flying takes 
place § 

Such restrictions as these are obstacles to the free develop- 
ment of inzernational flying ‘The tıme has come to renounce ın the 
interests of every nation, as well as ın the general interest, some of 
these privileges hitherto associated with national sovereignty. 
The time has come to transfer the control of international fly- 
ing—in Europe for a start—to an international authority . 
an ‘‘ Air Board of Control’?] (ABC) under the direction 
of the League of Nations The business of the ABC would 
be to encourage international flying under conditions of free 
competition between international compames, national com- 
panies and privately owned air lines Such regulation as 
might be necessary of navigation in the free air above a 
territorial limit of, say, one thousand metres, would be under- 
taken by the ABC, with whatever help might be needed 
from the League Air Force The ABC should also provide 
meteorological information, supervise the lighting of the 
principal international air routes, and have the right to inspect 
the air ports of every country The functions of the ABC 
should also include the validation of certificates of air-worthi- 
ness issued by some international registration society such as 
Lloyds 

One further proposal deserves consideration The principal 
international air ports, including every air port to or from 
which machines fly direct across an international frontier, 
might belong to the League, be controlled by the ABC and 
perhaps be extra-territorialised Passengers and goods should 
be free to travel by the machines of any air line ın the free 


* Article 7 of the Convention 
+ Article 16 of the Convention 
+ Article 1 of the Convention 
§ Article 15 of the Convention 
re. Cf Mr Rudyard Kipling’s Aerial Board of Control in With the Night 
ail 
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air, above the territorial ceiling, between these international air 
ports. The A BC. might provide hote)? accommodation within 
its aerodromes so that ıt would be possible for a passenger 
travelling by air to sleep the mgkts (and get duty-free smokes 
and drinks') ın these hotels without having his luggage and 
papers examined by, or being ocherwise subject to, national 
authorities between his starting-point and his final destination 
Even if he were a political refugee, or had been guilty of some 
minor offence against the Government of the surrounding 
country, he would be free from arrest by the national police - 
on League ground, as well as flying, he would enjoy the freedom 
of the air 


CONCLUSION 


To sum up while absolute prevention of aerial bombardment 
1s unattainable, the risk of decisive injury from a sudden 
bombing raid would be much dimirisked 

(a) 1f national air forces were abolished; 

(b) 1f the freedam of the air, internationally supervised by 
an Air Board of Control under the direction of the 
League of Nations, gradually took the place of national 
control of civil aviation so as to develop civilian flying 
under conditions of free competition—thus leading per- 
haps to the evolution of civil aircraft of types as unsuitable 
for aerial warfare as Atlantic liners are for naval battles; 
and 

(c) 1f a small international air force of fighting planes under 
League control were available at suitable strategic points 
to intercept bombing raids by civil aircraft 


To assist imternational peace anc security in this way would 
be also to promote intertational co-operation In so far as the 
encouragement of international flying by a single public 
authority replaces its restriction by the regulations of twenty- 
sıx separate States ın Europe alone, the effect will be to bring 
the nations closer together, to lessen the causes of misunder- 
standing between them, to improve the cistribution of resources, 
and to overcome hind-arces to international commerce ‘“‘ Self- 
centred nationalism is as incompatible with prosperity as it 
is with peace ” 
MAXWELL GARNETT 


SIDELIGHTS ON FINLAND. 


HE Finrish Trade Delegation, which has been appointed 
to negotiate with the British Government the terms of 
an agreement regulating Anglo-Finnish trade under 
Ottawa conditions, has already carried out its preliminary 
conversations with the Board of Trade; and the negotiations 
proper, for which the Finns have a strong case, are expected 
to begin shortly Yet although we, as Finland’s best customer, 
buy from her a large proportion of our timber and wood pro- 
ducts, ıt ıs astonishing how ignorant we are about Finland 
and her people. Comparatively little news seems to filter 
through from the Baltic countries to interest the British public, 
but I can assur2 my readers that, in the case of Finland at any 
rate, no news is good news, and that events ın that country 
are not such as provide the sensational “‘ stories ’’ which the 
British public seems to be able to digest ın unlimited quantities. 
This alone is a testimonial for peace and good government 
The Finns dishke propaganda ir the ordinary sense of the 
term, but they lıke the truth about them to be known ın this 
country, with wh:ch they have so many interests, and I have 
yet to meet the traveller who returns from Finland un- 
impressed by the political, economic and social merits of the 
Finnish people, es well as by the beautiful and invigorating 
lakeland country ın which they live To most Englishmen 
Finland ıs a closed book, but those who have the curiosity to 
open it find therem a mass of material of most varied and 
original interest, illustrated with a umique series of pleasing 
pictures of land anc water 
Before attempting to give some idea of what Finland 1s, ıt 
seems to me essenzial to say definitely what Finland ıs not 
First, this comparatively new republic is neither a Baltic State 
nor in any strange way connected with Soviet Russia Second, 
Finland is not a Balkan State, as some people seem vaguely 
to think, seeing little difference between the terms ‘‘ Baltic ”’ 
and “ Balkan,” nor are the Finns cave-dwellers who spend their 
tıme indulging ın ‘‘ black magic,’’ as the British popular Press 
would have liked us to believe not very long ago On the other 
hand, separated from Scandinavia by the Gulf of Bothnia, and 
by the Gulf of Finland from the European mainland, Finland 
1s an independent unit in the Baltic from which we in England 
can learn muck that ıs good and profitable, and the more we 
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know of Finland and the Finns the better ıt will be for both 
countries Indeed, of all the northern countries that became 
independent as result of the Great War and the Russian Revolu- 
tion, Finland 1s the most remarkable and the most progressive, 
which is chiefly due to the fact that, as an autonomous Grand 
Duchy with her own institutions, her own language and her 
own culture, she was in a very favourable position to start life 
as an independent sovereign State. Finland was never a Rus- 
sian province and, ın the Russian sense, she was never a part of 
the Russian Empire The feudal system never prevailed within 
her borders, and agriculture has throughout the ages been 
almost entirely ın the hands of ndependen- peasant proprietors, 
the large estates at the end of the Russian domination not 
exceeding 8 per cent of the total area under cultivation Hence, 
national independence, so severely encroached upon ın practice, 
1f not in law, during the Russiar régime, has become almost 
a religion among the people, and the Finns, having thrown 
off such Russian influence as exiszed urdez the Grand Duchy, 
are now progressing fast in the most auspicious circumstances 
With a form of government introduced on the most modern 
democratic foundations, they are developing their natural 
resources on economic and scientific lines, and they are organis- 
ing their industries so as to ensure the greatest output with 
the least possible expenditure of labour First under Sweden 
and then under Russia, the Finns hav2 had a rough passage 
ever since the Middle Ages, while the geographical position 
of their country made ıt for centuries a buffer State and the 
cockpit of Northern Europe Cozsequen-ly, Finland has pro- 
duced a virile race with staunch qualrties and well-defined 
characteristics, which are the direct result of the difficult condi- 
tions imposed upon the people from tke fifteenth to the twentieth 
century There was, indeed, a note of tragedy, mingled with 
pride and hope, in the words of a former President of Finland 
to me as we sat discussing the Finnish netion ın what was once 
the palace of the Tsars in Helsingfors ‘‘ The Finnish charac- 
ter,” he said, “as you see it to-day 1s the outcome of centuries 
of adversity ” 

Finland 1s probably best termed a Fiano-Scandian country 
While the Finns, to whom the Estonians are closely allied, 
belong to the Finno-Ugrian race which came originally from 
the banks of the Volga, they have during the centuries absorbed 
much Scandinavian blood The Finns ere studious, slow and 
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deliberate. They are industrious, eager to acquire the latest 
information and methods, and very nationally minded Their 
national character is somewhat influenced by the attitude of 
the people to Russia and everything Russian, while their 
gallant struggle with the Bolshevists ın 1918 has had many far- 
reaching effects clearly visible to-day Luttle devoted to the 
pleasures of life, they are thrifty and very democratic in their 
ideas. ‘Their sense of humour 1s perhaps a little heavy, and 
what pleasures they indulge in they seem to take rather 
seriously. Besides being scrupulously honest, the Finns are 
very sincere and outspoken, and they are reliable ın a marked 
degree They have an unusual capacity for collaboration Conse- 
quently in the government of the country they have a great 
liking for committees, and the administrative officials co-operate 
in a remarkable way ‘The co-operative movement, which 1s 
probably more successful and more advanced in Finland than 
anywhere else ın the world, ıs an example of the Finnish 
capacity to achieve the best result by united effort rather than 
by individual endeavour 

There are many ways in which the British and Finnish men- 
talities are similar British ways and methods, which in many 
countries are liabie to be misunderstood, find favour in Finland, 
and the calm, dispassionate outlook of the average Finn ıs 
closely allied to that of the thinking Englishman, and still more 
akin to that of the careful Scotsman Yet the Finnish concep- 
tion of liberty differs widely from that prevailing in this coun- 
try, the Finn viewing it ın a national and collective sense, 
while the inhabitant of these islands regards it from a purely 
individual standpoint For this reason the Finnish nation has 
achieved a consicerable degree of consolidation, facilitated by 
the almost complete absence of class distinctions, in a highly 
educated peasant population, where there ıs no great wealth and 
very little peverty ‘The peasants, who form the great majority 
of the population, are renowned for their high intellectual 
capacity They study political questions ın a most objective 
way, and spend the long winter evenings in enlarging their 
knowledge not orly of what concerns their own country, but 
also of world affeirs ın general They devour encyclopedias 
and other works of formidable dimensions so that, while their 
knowledge of Finland is profound, their interest ın foreign 
countries 1s considerable On visiting the homestead of an aver- 
age small farmer, I was more than surprised to find that he 
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possessed a library of over 300 volumes most of which dealt 
with serious subjects and many were translations of foreign 
works Finnish education reaches a very high standard, and a 
practically free university course is open tc all But, while the 
standard of knowledge required of a candidate for a degree at 
Helsingfors University 1s perhaps excessive, the whole Finnish 
educational system 1s well considered and well applied through- 
out. If the system may be cziticised on the grounds that 
accumulation of knowledge 1s encourageé at the expense of tts 
application, the same may be sad of most continental 
universities when compared with the svstems of Oxford and 
Cambridge. 

As far as technical education 1s concerned, the Central Labo- 
ratory of Industry at Helsingfors, which carries out research 
work with regard to the more effective use of Finnish raw 
materials, illustrates the effort made to pur scientific theories 
into practice, while a visit to the industrial centre of Tammer- 
fors 1s convincing of the energy anë resource of Finnish 
industry. In few countries do the wcrkers live under such 
favourable conditions Before the world economic crisis there 
had been no unemployment for many years, there ıs little 
uliteracy, and the cities have no slums By means of 
education, technical instruction and the co-operative movement, 
the status of the workers has been raised to a very high 
standard, while woman and child welfare is receiving scientific 
attention on the most up-to-date lines The position of women 
1s a striking feature of the Finnish social system, and the 
women’s contribution to the progress and welfare of the country 
1s almost equal to that of men 

Finland ıs practically governed by zhe peasants for the 
peasants The constitution 1s one of the most democratic in the 
world, although the President of the Republic has considerable 
powers President Svinhufvud, the “ grerd old man ” of Fin- 
land, or “ Old Man Peter,” as the Finns lke to call him, was 
appointed Regent in 1918, but resigned when the republican 
form of government came into force He again became head of 
the State by election in 1931 According to the Constitutional 
Law of 1906, which has only been modified ın the republican 
form of government as regards questions of parliamentary pro- 
cedure, the Diet consists of one chamber of two hundred mem- 
bers chosen by direct and proportional election, ın which all 
who are entitled to vote have an equal vote ‘There is universal 
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suffrage for all Fmns who have attained the age of twenty-four 
years The President 1s entrusted with the highest executive 
power in the country, and his acthority extends to the sphere 
of legislation As holder of the highest executive power, the 
President decides =he most important questions ın the Govern- 
ment of Finland, and the term `“ Government ”’ 1s sometimes 
used to represent the President, sometimes the Council of State 
(or Cabinet), and sometimes both ın conjunction In the 
Government only the President has the power of legislation 1n 
conjunction with the Diet, and of issuing ordinances, a power 
granted to the Council of State by special authorisation in 
particular circumstances Lack of space prevents me from 
dealing more fully with one of the most interesting constitutions 
of modern times, which 1s a development of the old Finnish 
constitution, free to function without interference from Russia 
Those who are interested in constitutional law would do well 
to study the system of this model democracy, which has the 
respect and admirction even of those who are doubtful of the 
value of democratic forms of government When, in 1917, the 
time came for Fmiand to declare her independence, the Finns 
merely had to develop a constitution and system of government 
well suited to ther- needs, but which never stood a chance of 
success under the suzerainty of Imperial Russia, and this they 
have done with singular good fortune Among post-war democ- 
racies 1t 1s only ın Czechoslovakia that anything approaching a 
parallel is to be fornd. 

One of the outstanding features, however, of Finnish democ- 
racy is an attitude of the strongest hostility to Communism, as 
manifest ın the Lapua Movement of 1930 As there has been 
a good deal of misunderstanding about this movement manifest 
in repeated attempts to detect Fascism in recent events in Fin- 
land, it 1s as well to make the position quite clear ‘The Lapua 
Movement was a movement of hard-working and hard-thinking 
peasant farmers, whose high standard of education and sense of 
responsibility make democratic government in Finland a very 
different affair from that now preveéiling in other countries with 
large peasant -najorities It was a purely Finnish national 
movement agaist Communism, which ever since the War of 
Independence had been promoted 1n a most open and objection- 
able manner, and had been encouraged by financial and other 
assistance from the Third International in Moscow Communist 
propaganda had been at times very intense and had constituted 
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a serious, though in more recent times not dangerous, obstacle 
to the democratic development of the State which, however, had 
continuously been fighting its pernicious tendencies and treason- 
able activities The most significant of :ts more recent forms 
had been an attack on religion, when school children were sub- 
mitted to demoralising influences This roused the deeply 
religious community of Lapua to a realisation of the necessity 
of ridding Finland for ever of all Communists and everything 
to do with them As the general feeling ın the country was ripe 
for such a movement, large numbers of Finns from all parts 
rallied round the farmers of Ostrobothnia, giving rise to a solid 
national movement of considered opinion against Communism 
The people felt that Communism could not any longer be 
tolerated ın any form within the Finnish frontiers, and that the 
way must be cleared for national progress by the elimination 
of this pernicious element. The Lapuans have long been noted 
for their religious fervour, strong character and intellectual 
capacity, and they have repeatedly taker. the lead as stubborn 
resisters of oppression In this particular case their senti- 
ments, and those of their followers, found expression in a mass 
demonstration at Helsingfors ın August 1930, when 12,000 
specially selected men from all parts of Sinland, including 
2,000 Swedish-speaking Finns, assembled in the great Senate 
Square and joined ın divine service This demonstration, which 
was carried out with remarkable precision and in perfect order, 
had no resemblance whatever to the Fascist march on Rome, 
although the European Press gave large headlines to what they 
were induced to believe was Fascism in Finland Whule the 
Rome events constituted a revolutionary movement carried out 
by means of a coup militare, those at Helsingfors were a 
solemn expression of national opinion carried out by peaceful 
demonstration This very significant movement in Finland, 
which led to the complete removal of Communism from Finnish 
political life, was purely democratic’in all 1ts motives, although 
it both gave rise to, and led to, such unfortunate imeidents as 
are usually associated with strong national movements of this 
kind 

Finland’s chief source of wealth is her timber, and almost 
one-fifth of the total population ıs mainly dependent on the 
timber industry, which 1s of special 1mpo-tance to Finland’s 
foreign trade It ıs for this reason tha: umber and wood pro- 
ducts play such an important part im trade relations between 
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this richly timbered country and Great Britain Although the 
trade balance for many years showed that we bought from the 
Finns much more than they bought from us, there has recently 
been a strong and determined effort by Finnish business firms 
to buy as much as possible in the British market, with a view 
to obtaining, on a reciprocal basis, favourable conditions for the 
entry of their goods into Finland’s best market While Finnish 
imports from this country certainly increased during the period 
1922-9, the important upward spurt took place in the first eight 
months of last year, when Finland’s imports from this country 
showed a remarkable increase, both relative and absolute, com- 
pared with the figures for the same period of 1931 From 12 54 
per cent im 1931, our relative share in Finland’s imports sud- 
denly rose to 19°3 per cent ın 1932, while the absolute value 
showed an increase of as much as 47 per cent Furthermore, 
this increase cen well afford to be compared with the simul- 
taneous development in trade between Great Britain and the 
other northern countries This important turn for the better in 
our export trade to Finland is due to two causes. First, the 
release of sterling from the gold standard and a welcome ten- 
dency of British manufacturers to adapt themselves to the 
changed conditions of international trade have enabled this 
country to increase her competitive capacity, which helped 
British industry zo make progress in the Finnish market. 
Second, the sympathetic attitude of the Finns towards Great 
Britain and British products has given rise to a realisation 
of the importance of good trade reletions between the two coun- 
tries, with a consequent endeavour to “ buy British? in all 
sections of the community. One of the most striking proofs of 
this spirit les in the formation of a Finnish-British Trade Asso- 
ciation in Helsing“ors, which does everything possible to en- 
courage Anglo-Finnish trade, and at the same time sets in 
motion practical measures for the realisation of its further 
development Not only does this organisation help the efforts 
of British firms to sell their goods ın the Finnish market, but it 1s 
organising, ın co-operation with trade organisations in this 
country, a British trade propaganda week to be held in Helsing- 
fors during the forthcoming autumn 

There is no reason why British industry should not find an 
increasing outlet in Finland, provided that our business firms 
show sufficient interest and readiness to meet the demands of 
the market As fer as trade is concerned, the Finns are a 
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Scandinavian people whose high standard of honesty and 
reliability should attract British producers to take advantage 
of the opportunity now offered to them By giving a ready 
response to Finland’s wish to buy our goods, we would not 
only benefit ourselves directly, but also indirectly ın facilitating 
in return the trade of a country whose remarkable progress has 
been one of the most outstanding features of the last decade, 
and whose future commercial prosperity cannot but have an 
influence on world trade ın general. 

In this great work of constituting an independent and 
progressive Finland with an assured future, there were few 
men who played so active a part in the early stages as M Armas 
Saastamoinen, who was Finnish Minister to the Court of St 
James from 1926 until his death in London ın November 
of last year. I cannot close this article without paying a tribute 
to one whose character displayed the best qualities of the 
Finnish race From the time of his arrival ın London Armas 
Saastamoimen concentrated his efforts on his work as a 
diplomatic observer He realised the value to his Government 
of a good, practical knowledge of Great Britain and her 
Dominions, and he left no stone unturned to make this know- 
ledge as deep and wide as possible It 1s not too much to say 
that his estimate of the British character and mentality was 
unusually accurate, and that his understanding of the British 
Commonwealth system was more comprehensive than that of 
most foreigners As an ardent admirer of the capacity and 
achievements of the British race, 1t was with the utmost delight 
that he watched the formation of the National Government and 
the British way of dealing with an economic crisis As a 
student of affairs he employed the most thorough method of 
grappling with the subject ın hand, which was mantfest in the 
vast quantity of muscellaneous literature that he absorbed on 
the leading questions of importance during his tenure of office 
He made such a special study of Indian a‘fairs that there must 
be few foreigners, either in London or out of it, who followed 
the progress of the Round Table Conference with deeper interest 
and understanding Although he took so keen a personal 
interest ın naval armaments as to be able to discuss these 
matters techmically with high naval authorities, I have met 
few men who were more practically devoted to the ideal of world 
peace Inthe Finnish War of Independence Saastamoinen took 
a prominent and active part, and he knew the horrors of war 
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to the fullest extent The thougkt of another European war 
was to him a nightmare, and he realised the necessity of putting 
forward every effort to avoid such a calamity 

A true realist ın politics, the late Minister had little 
sympathy with idealistic dreams Being naturally courageous, 
he believed in facing facts, however disagreeable In world 
affairs his breadth of view was far-reaching, and his considered 
opinions on the future were remarkable for the clear-cut 
thoughts on which they were founded Much of his time was 
spent in his study where, often in pain and physical 
distress, he worked untirmgly to accumulate for the benefit 
of Finland an accurate and comprehensive appreciation of 
things and thoughts British, and of the policies arising there- 
from He undoubtedly succeeded in his task, but ıt cost him 
his life In failing health Saastamoinen struggled on to the 
end, and died az his post as the faithful servant of Finland 
and a true friend of the British people He possessed all the 
qualities that have enabled the Finns to overcome their difficul- 
ties and earn the respect of those who value peace, progress 
and good government 

E W. Porson NEWMAN 


THE FLYING START OF THE OXFORD 
MOVEMENT 


T ıs now exactly fifty years ago (May 2883) that an article 
E “The Oxford Movement of 1833,” from the pen of Sir 
William Palmer, appeared in THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
Fifty years before, Sir William had himself played an 
important part as one of the original leaders of 1833, and his 
essay throws valuable light on the beginnings of the movement, 
and especially on some aspects of it whick appear to be in 
danger of being forgotten by many of those who are most eager 
to celebrate its centenary this year It is the purpose of the 
present paper to call attention to the importance of Sir William’s 
account and, with the help of it, briefly to reconsider the causes 
of the movement’s initial success 
Newman used to say that Tractarianism was indebted for 
its first rapid successes to something “ın the air”? “‘ By 
this,’ says Dr E A. Abbott, “he meant (and sometimes 
specified ın detail) the influences of the poets, the novelists, the 
growing reaction from English insularity, and a general 
tendency to thoughts and theories of life deeper and fuller than 
those of the eighteenth century’’ Sir Walter Scott had died 
only ın the previous year * William Wordsworth was sixty-three 
and had another seventeen years of life before him: and the 
wave of Romanticism was still flowing As for Religion itself 
a certain revival may be noted throughout Western Europe 
In the Church of England the tide of religious life had been 
rising since the beginning of the century The rise had been 
due chiefly to the efforts of the Evangel:cals like Charles 
Simeon, Daniel Wilson, and the so-called Clapham Sect. and 
the High Churchmen lke H H Norris, Joshua Watson, and 
the other members of what was known as ‘‘ the Hackney 
Phalanx ’’ Of the two schools of thought, the former had so 
far been distinctly the more active, and it 1s significant that 
the chapter devoted to their work in Canon J H Overton’s 
judicious history is twice the iengtk of his chapter on the High 
Churchimen, though these actually had more official influence. 
In view of the claims now being made in various Anglo- 
Catholic publications, 1t may be well to mention very briefly 
some of the points where advance had takea place before the 
Oxford Movement came into being Bıskop Porteous, “‘ the 
only prelate who leaned towards the Evangel-cals ın their early 
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trials,” had exerted himself to bring about a better observance 
of Lent His Friday evening lectures in St. James’s, Picca- 
dilly, ın Lent 17¢8 and the three Lents following created a 
great stir and attracted crowds. Other Bishops like Herbert 
Marsh and C J Blomfield had effectively revived the office of 
Rural Dean ‘The Church Missionary Society had been founded 
in 1799, and the foundation of overseas bishoprics had begun 
with that of Nove Scotia (1787), followed by no fewer than eight 
others before the end of 1839 The National Society dates from 
1811, the Church Building Society from 1818. Daniel Wilson, 
at Islington, had started early celebrations of the Holy Com- 
munion at 8 am. and had formed a District Visiting Society 
Hymns were just beginning to be introduced into the services, 
largely again by Hvangelicals It was in 1833 that Edward 
Bickersteth published his Christian Psalmody, of which no fewer 
than 150,000 copies were eventually sold 

This brief record ıs somewhat bare, but ıt will serve to 
iulustrate the undoubted fact that, at least from 1800 onwards, 
the condition of religion in Eagland was steadily improving 
“ There 1s a comfort in knowing,” wrote Robert Southey to 
the Bishop of Limerick on March 6th, 1833, “ that the Church 
of England and I-eland could never ai any time have been better 
able to bear hostile inquiry and to defend themselves than now ”’ 
In the early ’thirties, however, there appeared to be a sudden 
flare-up of popular feeling against the Established Church For 
one thing, the Eishops as a whole had voted with the Tory 
Lords against the Reform Buil (1832), and the clergy were 
mostly of the same opinion The Bishop of London felt it 
prudent to cancel a preaching engagement ın St Anne’s, Soho. 
a mob broke every pane of glass in the greenhouse of the Bishop 
of Bath and Wells: the Bishop o? Bristol’s palace was burned 
to the ground > and other Bishops were burned in effigy ın their 
cathedral cities On the whole the clergy, taken by surprise 
at this sudden outburst against them, kept their heads very 
well The Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr Howley, set them 
a good example A dead cat was flung into his carriage as 
he was driving through the streets of Canterbury, and, when 
his chaplain complained, the Archbishop replied that he should 
be thankful that 1t was not a live one 

There was unfortunately no denying the existence of serious 
abuses connected with pluralities, non-residence and the inequtt- 
able distributioa of the Church’s revenues. 
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And now the Whigs were actually ın power, under a Premier 
whose warning to the Bishops “‘ to set their house in order ” 
sounded ominous enough What was to be done? A number 
of suggestions were brought forward, Lord Henley’s, for 
example, and Dr Arnold’s ‘These were drastic in themselves, 
and they were read ın the light of much wilder utterances, as, 
for example, those of a certain John Rilanc, Curate of Yoxall, 
who openly objected to the Apostles’ Creed, and gave expres- 
sion, he said, to ‘‘a long-suppressed astonishment that this 
indefinite, deficient and ill-assorted compend of the Gospel 
could ever have been palmed upon the universal Church under 
the abused name of the Apostles’ Creed’ The Rationalism 
of the previous century was evidently by no means dead Dr 
Arnold himself refers to what Łe calls the `‘ covert rationalism 
of Hug’s Introduction to the Study of the New Testament,” 
which had been translated from the German Rationalism, 
open or covert, was the great enemy dreaded by H J Rose— 
to be mentioned below—and was acknowledged as such by Dr 
Pusey throughout his life 

All things considered, then, the widespread uneasiness ın 
1833 was natural ‘‘ The position of churchmen at that tıme,” 
writes Palmer, in the article already mentioned, ‘‘ was most 
deeply painful and agitating’? ‘‘ The climax of our distress 
was reached,” he continues, ‘‘ when the Bill for the suppression 
of half the Episcopate of the Ckurch ın Ireland was introduced 
and pressed through Parliament That Act brought matters 
to a crisis, its result was the Oxford Movement ” The Act 
does not appear to us to-day to have been an unreasonable 
measure Ireland had twenty-four Archbishops and Bishops, 
when England, with a Protestan: population at least eight times 
as large, had only twenty-six But Palmer and many others 
thought that the alternative suggested by the Church itself 
had not received sufficient consideration: ‘‘ The Church itself 
offered to the Government to surrender the income demanded, 
provided the spiritualities of churches were not interfered with, 
and the episcopate was left unmutilated ’’ And further Palmer 
thoroughly distrusted the Government “The English 
Government and governing classes had made up their minds 
to reverse the national policy,” he says, and again - 


The reformers were eager to eliminate from the Prayer 
Book the belief in the Scr:ptures, the Creeds, the Atone- 
ment, the worship of Christ . They would. . reduce 
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the Articles to a deistic formulary, abolish all subscriptions 
or adhesions to formularies. and reduce religion to a state of 
anarchy and dissolution 


Palmer’s exaggerated anxieties were fully shared by a group 
of his friends, notably John Keble, Fellow of Oriel and Pro- 
fessor of Poetry et Oxford, John Henry Newman, Vicar of 
St Mary the Virgin, R H Froude, Tutor of Oriel, A. P. 
Perceval, a Surrey Rector, Ckaplain to the King, and H J 
Rose, Rector of Hadleigh Of these Keble, the oldest, was 
now 41, Newman 32, Froude 30, Rose 38, Perceval 34 New- 
man had been an Evangelical up to about seven years before 
He was now a High Churchman, as were all the others Keble 
was the central figure It was six years previously that he 
had published The Christian Year, the chief purpose of which, 
he had said, was to promote a sober standard of feeling in 
matters of practical religion, and to exhibit ‘‘the soothing 
tendency ” of the Prayer Book Keble was now the first to 
move In his famous sermon before His Majesty’s Judges of 
Assize on Sunday July 14th, 1832, published under the title 
of National Apostcsy, the text of which was I Samuel x1, 23, 
he asks, ‘‘ What are tke symptoms, by which one may judge 
most fairly, whether or no a nation, as such, 1s becoming 
alenated from God and Christ? And what are the particular 
duties of sincere Christians, whose lot 1s cast by divine 
Providence in a time of such dire calamity? ”’ 


“ The pomt really to be considered,”’ he goes on a httle 
later, “ıs whether, according to the coolest estimate, the 
fashionable liberality of this generation be not ascribable, in 
a great measure, to the same temper which led the Jews 
voluntarily to set about degrading themselves to a level with 
the idolatrous Gantties? And, if ıt be true anywhere that such 
enactments are enforced on the Legislature by public opinion, 
is APOSTASY too hard a word to desciibe the temper of 
that nation ?” 


Keble was a man of strong feelings, and it 1s evident that 
ıt required an immense effort of self-control on his part even 
to attempt this “ coolest estimate’? which in fact did not turn 
out to be very cool after all 

He answers his second question thus - 

the first duty of tne Church and of churchmen, INTER- 
CESSION sincerely practised, would prepare them for the 


second, whick, following the words of Samuel as our clue, 
we may confidently pronounce to be REMONSTRANCE 
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Eleven days after, on July 25th, four of the group, Palmer, 
Froude, Perceval and Rose, met in conference at Rose’s 
rectory. Neither Keble nor Newman was there Keble had 
been expected, but Newman apparently had no intention of 
coming, having, as he afterwards stated, ‘‘ no confidence in 
committees and meetings’? Various ideas were brought 
forward at the conference, many of which came to nothing 
Palmer himself was keen on the foundation of an Association 
of Friends of the Church, and the attempt was actually made, 
but proved to be abortive What did eventuate, however, was 
a Remonstrance 1n the form of an Address presented to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury on February 5tk, 1834, by a deputa- 
tion headed by the Ven James Croft, Archdeacon of Canter- 
bury, and including Keble as Professor of Poetry at Oxford, 
and Dr Christopher Wordsworth, Master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge The main paragraphs of the Address, to which 
over 8,000 clergy gave their signatures, run as follows. 


At the tıme, when events are daily passing before us which 
mark the growth of latitudinarian sentiments, and the 1gno- 
rance which prevails concerning the spiritual claims of the 
Church, we are especially anxious to lay before yout Grace 
the assurance of our devoted adherence to the Apostolical doc- 
trine and polity of the Chuich over which you preside, and 
of which we are ministers, and our deep-rooted attachment 
to that venerable Liturgy, ın which she has embodied, in the 
ie nae of ancient piety, the Orthodox and Primitive 

arth 

And while we most earnestly deprecate that restless desne 
of change which would rashly innovate ın spiritual matters, 
we are not less solicitous to declare our firm conviction that, 
should anything, from the lapse of years or altered circum- 
stances, require renewal or correction, your Grace, and our 
other spiritual ruleis, may rely upon the cheerful co-opera- 
tion and dutiful support of the Clergy in carrying into effect 
any measures that may tend to revive the discipline of ancient 
times, to strengthen the connexion between the Bishops, 
Clergy and people, and to promote the purity, the efficiency, 
and the unity of the Church 


The significance of this address ıs obvious It represents 
a rallying for Church Defence, and a rallying on a basis 
deliberately made broad enough to include Churchmen in 
general-and not merely a particular party The choice of so 
broad a basis was due very largely to the statesmanship of 
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Palmer himself Keole wanted something much narrower He 


proposed that we should put forward the doctrine of apostolic 
succession as our basis, together with the exclusive validity 
of the Eucharist administered by a ministry preserving that 
succession, the tnlawfulness of the interference of persons or 
bodies external to the Church in matters spiritual, and other 
points 


But, happily for the movement, Palmer’s wiser counsels pre- 
vailed A similar declaration was drawn up for the laity, 
recording their firm attachment to the pure faith and worship 
of the Church of England and her apostolic form of govern- 
ment, and adding a strong expression of appreciation of the 
Establishment of the Church as the National Church The 
committee ın charge Jec:ded to receive only the names of heads 
of families, and whan the declaration was presented to the 
Archbishop in May 1334 1t was supported by 230,000 signatures 
Such clergy as Hook, Vicar of Holy Trinity, Coventry (after- 
ward more famous as Vicar of Leeds), tock an active part in 
securing these signacures In Hook’s parish, the population 
of which was about :0,000, 1,120 names were appended to the 
document 

It ıs not too much to say that these mantfestoes appeared 
at the psychological moment The passing of the Reform Bill 
was by no means followed by the consequences which had been 
feared After all, the Reform Bill had only extended the 
franchise to ten-pound householders and tenant farmers, and 
hostility to the Church proved to be little more than a flare-up 
which died down agzin as rapidly as ıt had appeared A few 
years later (1840), ir a letter to a friend, Dr Arnold himself 
admits that ın 1833 most men, and he himself among them, 
had an exaggerated impression of the strength of the reforming 
party and of the changes which it was likely to effect At all 
events the support given to the two declarations presented to 
the Archbishop ın 1834 is very striking, and the interest they 
aroused throughout the country prepared the way for a 
favourable reception .o be widely given to anything further of 
a similar kind which might emanate from Oxford, which was 
generally taken to be their original source and home 

What next appeared from Oxford was due to the command- 
ing genius of Newman “Newman,” writes Sir William 
Palmer, ın the article here so often quozed, “ without any 
previous consultation with others, suddenly completed and put 
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into circulation in all parts of the country a body of tracts 
upon Church principles’’ ‘‘ These publications,’ he goes on 
to point out, “‘ confessedly issued from Oxford, from the same 
source which had produced our Declaration and Address,” 
although in fact they were ‘‘ the mere expressions of the 
opinions of individuals,’’ for Newman had adopted the principle 
of an unfettered freedom of individual authors The Tracts 
for the Tunes, of which the first three and twenty-four others, 
including the last (Tract xc), were written by Newman himself, 
took the narrower line desired, as menitoned above, by Keble 
The Declarations, in face of the expected movement for reform, 
had put in a plea for the Church of England as, in its essence, 
it actually was, the Church of the Book of Common Prayer 
“Appreciate before you reform,” they had said in effect, ‘‘ and 
preserve as well as renovate”? The Tracts now took a more 
magisterial tone They emphasised claims made on behalf 
of the Church of England as against Nonconformists on the 
one hand and Roman Catholics on the other They were 
admittedly controversial and provocative At the same time 
the very word “ Oxford ’’ lent them an authority which did 
not really belong to them No party, Newman said, was likely 
to be active in Oxford but themselves, so the field was before 
them : 


all their acts, as coming from the University, might have the 
authority of Convocation almost, in suck cases as when Con- 
vocation could not be expected to speak out 


For a long time the Oxford authorities endured in silence the 
public identification of their University with the Tractarian 
movement, but sooner or later they were bound to take some 
action which would dissociate themselves from ıt, and at length, 
in 1841, Tract xc was condemned by all the Heads of Houses 
except two Objection may be taken to the suggestion of 
dishonesty contained in the condemnation but some formal 
expression of disapproval was surely inevitable 

But this is leading us too far afield The aim of this paper 
is to examine the causes of the initial success of the movement 
Three have already been specified the rising tide of religion 
in England, the rebound from the short and sudden outbreak 
of popular hostility to the Church, and the interest aroused 
by the two Declarations, and thirdly the connection of the 
Tracts with Oxford It remains briefly to mention three others 
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And the first 1s the cleverness of many of the Tracts them- 
selves, especially Newman’s Newman’s power of writing was 
extraordinary It ıs not surprising that a leaflet consisting 
of four pages of Newman’s clear terse prose should be eagerly 
and widely reed, and should exert considerable influence Dr 
Pusey mentions, as an example of the effect produced by the 
Tracts on the Apostolic Succession, “a dissenter ın the Isle 
of Wight who said that she must go to Church to see these 
successors of the Apostles She went and remained.”’ Pusey 
adds, ‘‘ Ou the other hand the claim made people angry They 
felt its force ”’ 

The second reason for the initial success of the movement 
to be noted here is to be found ın Newman’s preaching in St 
Mary’s on Sunday afternoons during term ‘The church was 
not crowded, Newman read his sermons and “‘ never saw his 
congregation ” ; but by every testimony the effect was remark- 
able His mazn theme was practical holiness The text he 
(luke Pusey) chose for his first parochial sermon was Hebrews 
xu, 14 “Follow after . holiness without which no man 
shall see the Lord’? And the holiness he preached he so 
obviously strove after himself, and he so well knew the diffi- 
culties in the way But it was an anxious piety, “‘ careful and 
troubled about many <hings’’ He spoke often of the wrath 
of God, and seemeé to be specially fond of the word ‘‘ worms ” 
Our duty, he sa:d, 1s to obey, readily, blindly, all precepts that 
come to us with authority Most of Newman’s hearers were 
men themselves destined for Holy Orders and they had the 
background of vague belief and habitual practice which his 
sermons presuppose. Ey 1838, according to Whately’s probably 
exaggerated estimate, =wo-thirds of the steady-reading men at 
Oxford were ‘‘ Rabbinists,’’ 1e followers of Newman and his 
friends. ‘‘ Bursars noticed that the quantity of port drunk 
in Senior Common Rooms rapidly fell A general seriousness 
came over a large proportion of the younger members of the 
University ” ‘The grip held by Newman was for a time extra- 
ordinary Thomas Mozley describes his influence as “a 
radiance” Even Arthur Stanley used, ın 1837, “to attend 
Sacrament ” at St Mery’s, and admitted that he felt that he 
was ‘‘in the presence of a magnificent and consistent system, 
shooting up on every side, whilst all that I see here against it 
is weak and grcvelling.”’ ° 

The last factor in the initial success of the Oxford Movement 
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that calls for mention here 1s novelty, just sheer novelty It 
was one of the beliefs of Sir Walter Scott, a belief that underlies 
the Waverley novels, that `‘ the conditions of good living are 
novelty and adventure’? By 1833 Evangelicalism had to a 
large extent lost its novelty To many of the Evangelicals 
“ the main and almost only duty of a Christian minister seemed 
to be to preach the Gospel as though their congregations had 
never heard it before,” but in point of fact most Evangelical 
congregations had heard what most of the Evangelical preachers 
had to tell them many times before Yet the preachers went 
on, ‘‘ great on platforms, profuse of eloquence at tea-meetings ”’ 
Evangelicalism had, in any case, never established itself very 
firmly ın Oxford What Newman and his friends had to offer 
the undergraduates seemed to them to have the romance of 
novelty and adventure And so the stream started and looked 
as though it might speedily become a great river ‘The event 
proved somewhat otherwise. The stream soon split up into 
rivulets, some of which joined other streams and some 
disappeared in the sand ‘The rivulet which forms the Anglo- 
Catholicism of to-day has now lost its novelty, and would appear 
to be shrinking 

But one thing the Movement has recovered and distributed 
far beyond its set channels and that is a fresh realisation of 
the continuity and fellowship of Christ’s great Church, bearing 
His commission through the ages ‘This ıt was that gave the 
movement 1ts original and central impulse This has survived 
and will survive, while accessory details have fallen, and are 


still to fall, into oblivion 
J. W. HUNKIN. 


BOY AND GIRL LABOUR SINCE 
THE WAR 


LTHOUGH it may be difficult in this era of economic 
depression to recapture some spark of that enthusiasm 
which greeted Mr Fisher’s Education Act nearly fifteen 

years ago, yet az nc time since the close of hostilities has there 
been greater need to rekindle pubic interest in the welfare of 
the nation’s youth end to translate sympathy and goodwill into 
effective action. 

The need for sich effective action has arisen, in great 
measure, owing to the lop-sided trend of educational progress 
during the last ten or a dozen years While it ıs true that, 
despite the cont:nuous ebb and flow ın the policy of the Board 
of Education, there has been real advance ın many directions, 
that senior schools have been organised under the Hadow plan, 
that large classes with more than 50 on the roll have decreased 
from 20,000" to 8,571+ ın the last five years, that double the 
number of black-liszed schools were removed in 1931} compared 
with three years eazlier§ and that secondary-school places have 
leapt up ın number from 28&2,996ll ın 1920 to 411,309 ın 1931,] 
yet this advance ın general education has been unaccompanied 
by similar far-reacking developments ın training boys and girls 
for industry or in preventing the exploitation of school leavers 
in blind-alley occupations entailing unreasonable hours of work 
Indeed, there has been definite reaction from the period, just 
after the close of the war, when in the first flush of national 
reconstruction, educational and even industrial experts en- 
visaged a working week for adolescents of forty hours, with the 
addition of eagh: hcurs of education given ın the day-time 

The present posi-ion 1s h.ghly unsatisfactory The raising of 
the school-leaving age appears to be postponed indefinitely Day 
Continuation Schoals, which never received a fair trial, remain, 
with the exception of one area, on a voluntary basis Of the 
20,000 day continuaticn school places, 11,000 are ın London,** 
leaving a meagre proportion for the rest of the country Pro- 
tracted hours of work and long-distance travelling prevent the 
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Ibid, p 14 
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greater number of school leavers from going on with their 
education It 1s a serious indictment of our present policy of 
laissez-farre that rather less than a third of the 433,720 children 
aged thirteen to fifteen who left the public elementary schools 
to enter employment at the end of March 1930* were attending 
evening instruction ın the following session which ended ın 
July 1931 This means, that although an additional number 
of boys and girls may, and do, come under socialising influences 
through clubs, Scouts, Guides and kindred institutions, little 
is being done to improve their industrial prospects or to help 
the majority to better knowledge and more intelligent under- 
standing of the principles ané processes with which their craft 
or employment 1s concerned For the 21,0co places ın junior 
technical and junior housewifery schools touch only a fringe 
of the boys and girls who leave school eack year Although 
there 1s a considerable amount of evening teaching available 
we are doing practically nothing to train, during working 
hours, the younger generation of wage earners A limited 
effort ıs being made by some public-spirited employers to allow 
their juvenile workers to attend classes during the day-time, 
and certain large industrial and commercial organisations 
provide their own day continuation schools with over 1,300 
places But as the Board of Education rightly point out in 
their Report for 1931' “the relation of part-time education 
with trainmg in the office or factory is not systematically 
worked out and there 1s yet very imperfect recogmition by 
industry and commerce of the importance of the release of 
young employees for part-time day classes ” t 

Indeed, the lack of mutual contact between the schools and 
industry, which 1s unfortunately too prevalent in this country, 1s 
in marked contrast to the measures adopted on the Continent. 
Germany under “ Gewerbeordnung ” or under State Laws 
requires part-time attendance at school up to the age of 
eighteen $ The valuable report on “Trade Schools on the 
Continent ’’§ made recently for the Board of Education by 
their Chief Inspector of Technical and Continuation Schools, 
Mr A. Abbott, CBE, and by the Staff Inspector, Mr J E 
Dalton, shows that in France, Belgium, Czechoslovakia and 

“Education im 1930, p 114, and Education in 1931, p 154 
f Education in 1931, p 35 
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Holland, unremitting effort 1s beg directed by the State, the 
schools and industry to train competent craftsmen and crafts- 
women, able to fashion goods which will compete fruitfully im 
the world’s marke:s. And it ıs clear, too, that employers are 
willing to make material sacrifices in order that this purpose 
may be achieved In France, although there are certain exemp- 
tions, the “ Lor Astier ” compels every employer to release his 
young learners dering the ordinary working day for not less 
than four or more than eight hours a week * Further, in order 
to meet the additonal and heavy cost involved in educating 
large numbers of apprentices, the legislature on July 13th, 
1925, agreed to impose a “ taxe d'apprentissage,” which at 
present ıs o 2 per cent of the total wage bill of the majority 
of undertakings and which 1s fixed by the finance law each 
year The proceeds of the tax are expended on vocational 
guidance, on the training of all grades of workers, on industrial 
research, and also on domestic instruction + Indeed, as H M 
Inspectors point oat 
There 1s no doubt that France devotes far more attention to 
the training o the craftsman than has hitherto been devoted 
to it in this country Having had before hei originally the 
choice betweer. full-time training before employment and part- 
time traimng afte: employmert has begun, France quite defi- 
nitely chose tue former alternative There is accordingly a 
widespread system. of full-time technical schools, closely related 
and carefully adjusted to the system of general education on 
the one hand and to the industrial system on the other f 


In Belgium, agan, there is clear recognition of the importance 
of traiming all types o? workers, from the chief executive officers 
to the ordinary arcisans Moreover, the problems of industrial 
recruitment, the psychology of work, the psychology of 
adolescence, the ccndi-1on of markets and the scientific organisa- 
tion of labour, all receive careful consideration and are studied 
seriously ın a Stat2-scpported institution || But the main direc- 
tion in which the system of trade teaching in Belgium differs 
from the arrangements for boys and girls in this country is, 
that in Belgium fall-time traming ıs the normal method ın the 
junior stage,§] while with us it 1s the exception In Belgium, 
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as a rule, those persons who attend part-time courses are already 
in industry and they return as students ın order to qualify for 
posts of greater responsibility 

In Czechoslovakia, too, nothing 1s left to chance, and proper 
industrial equipment 1s received e:ther through full-time attend- 
ance at trade schools at fourteen (or later, 1° after attendance 
at a higher elementary school) or by apprenticeship to an em- 
ployer, combined with compulsory attendance at a day continua- 
tion school for eight hours a week for two, three and, ın rare 
instances, four years An employer ıs legally bound to ensure 
the regular attendance of kis apprentices for the periods 
prescribed by law, and his failure to do so may be visited 
by a fine or even by the loss of his license to exercise his 
trade * 

It 1s not suggested, of course, that a plan of vocational train- 
ing adopted by a country with a large number of small-scale 
industries 1s applicable ın its entirety to a country such as ours, 
with its ever-increasing developments ın mechanical processes 
Yet the studies made of all the four countries, including Hol- 
land, give evidences that abroad a much greater public interest 
is taken ın the technical trainirg of young workers than 1s 
shown here, and indeed seem to warn us that 1f Great Britain 
desires to maintain and perhaps, as matters stand now, to regain 
her supremacy ın manufacture and to mcrease her markets, 
education authorities, and particularly employers, must review 
and re-shape the present haphazard system of training and 
recruitment for industry Educationists need to get rid of 
some out-worn prejudices against vocational training and learn 
to realise that there ıs a place for general culture in a well- 
thought-out scheme of trade-school education, that language 
and history, science and art, all have a function to perform in 
giving creative power and imierest to the workman or work- 
woman, and indeed that secondary education alone is not the 
only means of making “a fell mnan ” It ıs noteworthy that 
in Belgium there 1s no precedence of one type of post-elementary 
education over another, for 1t is recognised that academic train- 
ing is required by some and practical training by others + 

It may be difficult to develop here immediately a more com- 
plete system of junior technicel and trade training, but even in 
this time of financial stringency, a movement forward should 
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be attempted and greeter use made during the day of technical 
stitutes occupied mainly in the evening It may be said that 
such training may increase the number of persons in a skilled 
trade beyond the number possible for absorption But while 
such potential absorption must be studied, it should be 
remembered, too, that the adaptability eagendered by a know- 
ledge of technical processes and with the mind made more alert 
through some further general edacation, helps both boys and 
girls to turn to other activities 1f there is slackness or unemploy- 
ment in ther own In stimulating such adaptability, the 
London Trade Schocls have been conspicuously successful 
They are cited as “excellent models’? by the inspectors * 
Yet when we recall that a small country like Belgium with a 
population of 8,000,0co, compared with our 40,000,000, sends 
out annually from her trade schools 12,000 qualified workpeople, 
while our total output from our junior technical schools 1s only 
8,000 a year, 1t would appear that we should be able to do better 
than this Belgium also trains annually ın the Ecoles Indus- 
tnelles 6,000 foremen and departmental managers, and ın the 
Ecoles Supérieures 809 higher executive officers Our senior 
full-time courses trained 6,390 students during 1931 and 1,640 
part-time students 

It 1s not suggested that the English technical institutes do 
not provide a large amount of advanced teaching ın the evening 
But it 1s useless to expand the scope and increase the number 
of technical classes unless there :s better adjustment of their 
relations with industry t ‘‘ What is needed,” said the 
Committee on Industry and Trade ın 1927, and the same fact 
was pressed home by the Committee on Education and 
Industry} a year later, ıs that “‘ each great industry should 
make its own educational needs the subject of thorough and 
systematic examination, for until this 1s done the indispensable 
conditions are wanting for the right solut.on of the outstanding 
problems ’’§ 

No right solution of these outstanding problems 1s likely to come 
about without hard thinking and willing sacrifice In any plans 
for part-time and full-time technical education and for further 
developments of more advanced types of work, there ıs room, 
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no doubt, as ıs suggested in the Report of the Committee on 
Local Expenditure issued ın November 1932,* for the better 
regional co-ordination of technical instruction, a measure which 
1s urged, too, in the Board’s Report for 1931, and by the 
Inspectors in their survey of “Trade Schools on the Con- 
tinent f But no schemes of regional co-ordination or of training 
and equipment will prove of real value unless a whole-hearted 
and vigorous determination 1s made by industry to reduce the 
hours of labour of young persons, so as to enable them to 
attend educational classes during the dey Two Reports 
published in 1931 and 1932§ give evidence of the long 
hours of work and overstrain suffered by numbers of young 
people as soon as they are released from ordinary school 
attendance For boys and girls employed in shops, the only 
statutory restriction for persons under eighteen is a limit of 
74 hours weekly, inclusive of meal times, with certain pro- 
visions as to half-holidays and meals || In fact when a child 
of fourteen leaves school it rests entirely with the employer 
whether the young person is given the same conditions of 
employment as an adult shop assistant, or is treated more 
leniently f A number of cases were citec before the Select 
Committee, of boys and girls employed for 12 and 13 hours 
daily, of van-boys working for 80 or go hours a week, of errand- 
boys kept at work after the other employees had gone home 
on clearing up, cleaning or scrubbing ** 

Again, the National Advisory Council gathered information 
from 280 Local Advisory Committees concerned with juvenile 
employment ın various parts of the country and found that 
out of 127,392 cases ergaged in unregulated occupations, 
108,102 were working more than 48 hours a week, and that 
over 45 per cent of these boys and girls were labouring under 
conditions that rendered regular attendance at evening classes 
or clubs either impossible or very difficult ++ In addition to 
these facts, an inquiry ito the catering trade conducted by 
the Ministry of Labour in 1929 showed that ın the larger 


$ Report from the Select Committee on Shop Assistants, 1931, and from 
the Report of the National Advisory Council on Juvenile Employment m 
England and Wales, 1932 
| Select Committee on Shop Assistants, p 5 
. Q Ibid, p 40 
=> Ibid , pp 40, 41 and 43 
tt Report of National Advisory Council, p 8 
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hotels (with more than ten bedrocms) 55 6 per cent of boys 
and 71 3 per cent of girls* were employed for 54 or more hours 
weekly Consequently the majority of the National Advisory 
Council recommended that a maximum working week for boys 
and girls should be fixed by Parhament,} while the Select 
Committee proposed unanimously the enactment of a 48-hour 
working week for young persons under the age of eighteen $Í 

While it may be urged that existing economic conditions 
render any further burdens on imdustry a hardship at the 
present time, it should be pointed out that the National Council 
were not unmindful of existing industrial and economic circum- 
stances But they felt that thcugh there had been some 
improvement ın the conditions of unregulated occupations since 
the war, the progress made, ın their opimion, had been slow,§ 
and that as boys and girls under the age of eighteen are still 
in the formative stage of their lives, they should have leisure 
to devote both to continued education and to healthy recreation || 

Nor is there any reason on grounds of shortage of labour 
that these children should be compelled—for they are little 
more than children—to keep at work for such long hours daly, 
with no opportunity of developing their intelligence so as to 
use their leisure to the best possible advantage or to 1mprove 
their prospects of employment The Report on the work of 
the Local Committees for Juvenile Employment shows that 
although there 1s no compulsion on boys and girls under 
sixteen to register at the Exchanges and Bureaux, it was 
estimated that the aggregate of unemployed juveniles of all 
ages between fourteen and eighteen, in December 1931, was 
about 134,000 on any one day J The figures for February, 1933, 
unfortunately showed ro improvement in trade for they were 
still as high as 136,527 ** 

‘The demand for other opportunities for the post-elementary 
education and training of boys and girls during the years of 
adolescence has a wider and more serious significance, however, 
than the well-being of three or four age-groups of young people 
Great Britain has shared with Europe a decline in its portion 

* Report of National Advisory Council, p 5 
+ Report of National Council, p 14 
t Report of Select Committee, p 53 
§ Report of National Council, p 12 
ll Ibid, p 13 
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of the world’s export trade* and ‘‘ British Industry has not 
shown since 1920 the resilience and power of spontaneous 
expatision ın new directions that characterised ıt before the 
war ’’+ It as clear from the Inspectors’ Reports on ‘‘ Trade 
Schools on the Continent’ that exporting countries, such as 
France, Belgium, Czechoslovakia and Holland, realise that 
national well-being is dependent upon a _ well-equipped, 
intelligent industrial army, that training must be given not 
only to selected leaders but to the rank and file While we 
afford opportunity ın our larger cites for the brighter children 
to receive full-time further education, France and Belgium regard 
the desire to enter a trade, rather than ability to pass an examına- 
tion, as the condition for attending a trade school 

It ıs ın our lack of care for the rank and file of young 
employees that our existing practice 1s most blameworthy The 
official and voluntary workers attached to the Juvenile Advisory 
Committees of the Ministry of Labour and the employment 
bureaux of the local education authorities give most friendly 
and devoted help to the boys and girls who seek this aid, 
following them up into their places of employment, welcoming 
them at open evenings, even visiting them at their homes if 
ıt should be found necessary But as the Report of the Royal 
Commission on Unemployment Insurance proves, only some 
92,542 children out of the 700,000 who leave all types of school, 
secure their first Job through the official machinery ł There 
1s no compulsion that boys and girls under sixteen should come 
to the Exchange, and 1f they fall ouz of work there 1s no require- 
ment that they should re-register, or go on with their educa- 
tion at a Junior Instruction Centre § Indeed, no recommenda- 
tion of the Royal Commission is likely to prove more beneficial 
to the youth of the country than that which seeks to bridge the 
present anomalous gap in industrial supervision, by bringing 
boys and girls from fourteen to sixteen into the provisions of 
unemployment insurance The provision thet benefit will be 
contingent on attendance at an approved course of instruction 
will enable the Advisory Commuttees and the Bureaux to man- 
tain contact with these young people if they are out of work 
It ıs essential, of course, that sufficient accommodation should be 

* Report of Royal Comm:ssion on Unemployment Insurance, Cmd 4185, 
1932, P 95 


ł Ibid, p 94 
E tP 186 


§ Ibid, p 187 
VoL CXLIN. 37 
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provided ‘Though the number of centres for boys and girls over 
sixteen had increased from 80 on March rgth, 1930, to 132 on 
December 15th, 1¢31, and there were over 120,000 juveniles on the 
books of the Exchanges during the first six months of the year, 
the highest average attendance at the Centres was just over 21,000, 
with an additional 4,834 at other educational institutions * 

Objections which heve been raised to the inclusion of the younger 
boys and girls ın insurance on the ground that they should be 
regarded as scholars and not as industrial units 1s based on an 
educational theory wkich has no substance in fact The children 
are at work Many of us would prefer that they should be at 
school, but the legisleture has decided otherwise. The Commis- 
sion envisage the possiblity of the school age being raised and pro- 
pose ‘‘ that the mmimum age for insurance should be defined as 
being not less thar the school-leaving age as established by Statute 
from time to tıme,” and they suggest further that unemployment 
insurance contributions should be credited in respect of full-time 
education azter fourteen under certain conditions + It 1s to be 
hoped that xf the gap :n insurance is bridged, the no less unfortu- 
nate gap in health insurance will also be dealt with 

While measures to ensure more complete oversight of young 
boys and girls entering employment will increase our know- 
ledge of their conaiticns of work and of their educational needs, 
those educational needs cannot be met unless working hours 
are reduced, and our antique Factory Acts and Shop Hours Acts 
brought up to date The difficulty of securing legislation has 
led the Committee on Wage Earning Children on many 
occasions since the war to urge an amendment of the Employ- 
ment Sections of zhe Education Act, 1921, and more recently 
of the Children aad Young Persons Act, 1932. ‘They desired 
that local authorities should be enabled to make by-laws, 
regulating the employment of persons under eighteen 1n occupa- 
tions not covered by statute Stch a provision 1s embodied ın 
Section 51 of the new Act, but this section cannot come into 
operation without being laid in draft before both the Houses 
of Parliament and approved by Resolutions passed by both 
Houses ın the same Session $ N. ADLER. 


* Report of Royal Commission on Unemployment Insurance, Cmd 4185, 
1932, p 318 Oz the total number of 134,280 juveniles on the registers on 
February 2oth, 1933, only 21,701 were attending junior imstruction centres 
and 3,432 other classes. 

t Ibid, p 188 ‘ 
t Children ard Young Persons Act, Section 51 (4) 
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N the autumn of 1932 a new nation was born to the world 
[r kıngdom of Iraq became a free and ındependent State, 

the first of the post-war mandated territories to achieve this 
status In a world preoccupied with matters of greater urgency, 
the event attracted, perhaps, less attention than ıt deserved 
The novelty of the system—unknown to pre-war days—under 
which this new “ birth of a nation’’ had taken place, alone 
made the occasion of some importance But Iraq has many 
other claims to interest She includes within her borders terri- 
tories, such as Babylomia and Assyria, which are interwoven 
mto the background of all Western culture, and harbours 
historical memories which 1n number and variety are unique, 
she possesses oilfields to which European and Mediterranean 
countries have long been looking to release them from Ameri- 
can supples, and, last but not least, she ıs the first Arab 
country of genuine international importance to achieve political 
independence in modern times. 

As might kave been expected, the event was differently 
received in different quarters, according to the point of view of 
the party concerned To the League of Nations enthusiast 
it represented a political triumph for the League, to the 
Imperialist, a vindication of the British talent for Oriental 
administration , to the sentimentalist, a rebirth of the ancient land 
of the patriarch Abraham, Sargon, Nebuchadnezzar and many 
other famous names, to the Arab Press and politician—indeed 
to Islamic communities everywhere—the revival of the brave 
days of the Abbassids, of Mansur, Harun ar Rashid and 
Mamun, when the Arab world stretched from Spain to the 
Indus, and the new city of Baghdad was the most powerful 
capital on earth 

In any consideration of independent Iraq as a fat accomplt, 
two points immediately suggest themselves In the first place, 
has the new State a good chance of survival? If it has not, 
then any discussion as to its possible character 1s obviously 
fruitless In the second place, granted a future, what 1s going 
to be the outlook of Iraq? What of its arms and ideals? What 
place will ıt seek to occupy in the international world of to-day? 
With regard to the first point, it ıs wise to recognise at the 
outset that’ opinions are sharply and evenly divided Many 
experienced observers—Iraqis as well as Europeans—believe 
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that the country cannot exist in 1ts present form without British 
or other outside aid. They argue that modern Iraq 1s an entirely 
artificial creation; taat there 1s no proof of any general feeling 
of loyalty towards the kingdom among its people, that the 
latter are divided in-o racial anc religious groups which, ın fact, 
attract their allegiance far more successfully; that the with- 
drawal of British control will mean in practice the admimstra- 
tion of the country by local elements which are self-seeking, of 
low ideals and limited political experience; and that the quar- 
relsome but lackada.sical inhabitant of the plains will, once out- 
side intervention ıs removed, always be at the mercy of the 
more virile mountaineers, parzicularly the Kurds and Assy- 
rians ‘They point out that the modern Arab world has so far 
signally failed to produce a class of efficient administrator or 
organiser and that, alike ın Egypt and Morocco, the bulk of 
the important jobs still have to be committed to foreigners 
They believe that the Iraq army 1s wholly mcapable of putting 
up a fight agaist internal disorder, even supposing that its 
loyalty were completely to be relied upon Finally, they reason 
that to set up a new State with modern democratic machinery 1n 
an undeveloped country of uncer three millions of population, 
the majority of wiom are still illiterate and semi-tribal in 
habits, and then expect it to run by itself, 1s, ın the terms of 
the vernacular, `“ asking for trouble ” 

On the other haad, it ıs significant that many men whose 
knowledge of Iraq entitles their opinion to be heard, take a 
more optimistic view Materiaily speaking, they point out, the 
new State has many advantages. It has no national debt It 
has been forgiven by Great Britain the sums laid down in the 
original agreement as adequate payment for public works exe- 
cuted im war time It has no actual money to pay out on its 
railways, for Great Britain has agreed to accept stock ın a new 
joint railway corporation, in lieu of cash. The debt owing to 
Britain on the port of Basrah has so far been successfully 
worked off fram current profits on the port, which 1s very 
shrewdly administered Iraq’s share of the pre-war Ottoman 
Debt has now been entirely extinguished with the exception 
of some £150,000 The resources of the State in land (estimated 
at nine-tenths af the whole of the ultimately cultivable land in 
the country), 1 o1l and in water rights are of very great poten- 
tial value. ° 

It 1s true that the revenre of the country has declined 
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seriously of recent years The world slump; the collapse of the 
transit trade with Persia, the failure of cotton, a crop upon 
which high hopes had been placed , the drop ın world prices for 
cereals, wool and skins, all rising exports, the development of 
motor transport, reflecting seriously on the horse- and camel- 
breeding industries, have all adversely afiected Iraq’s internal 
economy On the other hard, certain spectal:sed exports like 
dates and liquorice have helë up well; and the development of 
the oilfields, long delayed by political difficulties, 1s now pro- 
ceeding apace The Iraq Government ıs already receiving 
#500,000 a year ın dead rent, and this sum is increasing every 
year, in addition, there are the royalties from the Naftkhanah 
field, now actually being worked by the Khaniqin O11 Company 
(a subsidiary of the Anglo-Persian) Very large sums are being 
spent in the country by the Iraq Petroleum Company on the 
development of its new prpe-line to the Mediterranean Both 
this concern and the British O11 Development Company are 
international in make-up though predominantly British in con- 
trol, and the fact that they are broad-based upon a number of 
countries, all of whom are large o1l consumers, seems to presage 
for the Iraq o1l industry an exceedingly bright future 

The friends of Iraq, then, would seem to be justified of their 
optimism in so far as material things are concerned If only a 
portion of the oil royalties are efficiently spent ın agricultural 
development, the great reserve of wealth which made Mesopo- 
tamia for centuries one of the centres of civilisation might easily 
again be tapped But such cevelopment postulates wise admini- 
stration, and the question thus arises, ıs such a thing likely 
or even possible under conditions of complete independence? 

Here it has to be admitted that we are on untried ground 
Unquestionably the experiment of attempting to create a new 
State from such extraordinarily diverse human elements as the 
population of Iraq affords, ıs a hazardous one, though it ıs worth 
remembering that this fact alone, taking a long view, may 
go some way towards securing its success Responsibility has 
a tonic effect upon the most unlikely people It ıs possible that 
those who fear most for Iraq’s future have underestimated 
both the abilities of her people and the power inherent in all 
active human beings of rising to the occasion. Iraq has 
throughout history been the breeding ground of able men 
Even ın modern times, she supplied to the Turkish Empire 
a larger percentage of diszinguished admunistrators, soldiers 
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and financiers than any other province, in spite of her backward 
and neglected condition The drive behind the Young Arab 
movement of pre-war days came largely from Iraq, although 
Syria, being better known and closer to Europe, was able to 
steal most of the limelight. To mention but two, the names of 
Sassoon and Heskail in the London of to-day testify to the 
ability of Iraqis abroad, and Bombay, Shengha: and other great 
Eastern commercial centres have long been the happy hunting- 
ground of ambitious Baghdad youth 

The extreme diversity of Iraq’s pcpulation undoubtedly 
presents a problem, as does its intimate relationship with neigh- 
bouring countries, tending to make the people international 
rather than national in outlook Under the Turks Iraq was 
only one of manr Arab provinces, and close family ties still 
connect the leadmg residents of all the Arabic-speaking coun- 
tries It is arguable that there ıs, in effect, no such thing as 
Iraqi patrictism or local national feeling, this is one of the 
points upon which tke Pan-Arab leaders, working to unite all 
the Arab countries in some form of political federation, take 
their stand Local patriotism hes another difficult rival in the 
traditional .ovalt; of the people to their own religious faiths 
Modern Iraq 1s a new conception, but these allegiances are very, 
very old Even tue division between the Sunnis and the Shiahs, 
which cleaves the country like a knife, dates back to the time 
of the Caliph Ali, 1.300 years ago Thea Jewish bloc, one of 
the most ulustrious in the world, has its roots deep in Baby- 
lonian times Tke Sabaeans and Yezidis are almost certainly 
pagan When it ıs remembered that these groups intermarry 
almost never, anc live a social life whicn 1s that of a nation 
within a nation, the difficulty of imposing upon them a new 
joint alleg:ance seems very greaz: A minor trouble, common 
nowadays tc the whole world, ıs the tendency of the population 
to drift to the towns, particularly Baghdad Iraq, as Sur 
Henry Dobbs recently pomted out, suffers from town-minded- 
ness As a result, Baghdad ıs growing out of all proportion 
to the rest cf the country ‘There is an obvious reason for this 
To the Iraci of :magination ın all classes, the big city spells 
social freedom There and there only can he escape from the 
stifling atmosphere of outworn tribal and religious customs 
which grip the small towns and country districts like a vice 
But in this trend towards the city, this desire to throw off the 
old restraints in favour of the new freedom, may be seen, 
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perhaps, the germ of a new national consciousness Only in 
Baghdad can Muslim, Jew, Chnstian and Sabaean meet on 
common ground; only in Baghdad, therefore, does the term 
“ Iraqi ” achieve any actuality, as a common denominator for 
all Such Iraqi nationalism as does exist may be said to be 
centred in, if not largely confined to, the capital 

But while admitting the difficulties, chiefly human, which lie 
in the path of the new Iraq, 1t 1s only fair to emphasise that 
progress ıs continuing at present ın a manner which even the 
most dubious will concede 1s satisfactory. The King, the various 
Cabinets and the Mejlis or Parliament have so far shown more 
political skill than was expected of them. The outward signs of 
material development, the building of railways, roads, canals 
and villages, are very striking to anyone who knew the Iraq 
of 1920 Baghdad, modernised beyond all knowledge ın the 
past five years, 1s this month opening an airport among the 
most up to date in Asia The port of Basrah is efficient and 
developing, and 1s now surrounded by its own suburb, planned 
on garden city lines ‘The standard of living is rising, and with 
it the realisation that the coveted gifts of modern civilisation 
can only be secured by peace, co-operation and hard work It 
would be fair to say, then, that present-day Iraq affords a 
picture not wholly black, xf not wholly white Undoubtedly 
she has difficult times ahead of her; but what country nowa- 
days has not? It 1s not unreasonable to assume that she 
possesses at least an even chance of survival and of progress 
into happier and more settled tumes. 

Granted her continued existence, then, what is likely to be 
her attitude in the fucure to the world outside? What gifts 
has she to bring into the cemmon store? In the first place, it 
should be kept ın mind that Iraq 1s a Muslim State. Her tradi- 
trons, her background are derived, not from the Babylon of the 
Book of Daniel or the Mesopotamia of Xenophon, not from the 
Seleucid, Roman, Parthian or Persian periods, but from the 
Baghdad of the Abbassids. It is the Islamic civilisation of 
AD 800 which she consciously takes as her model, a cıvılısa- 
tion which has recetved, perhaps, rather less than justice at the 
hands of Western historians, and 1s even now only known to 
the general public through the fables and stories of a later age, 
such as The Arabian Nights ‘This civilisation 1s akin ın certain 
respects to our own, but it has different roots and in some 
ways different ideals Islam is, first and foremost, a great 
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brotherhood It ıs also a theocratic form of social organisation, 
into which the Jews and Christians and other minorities are 
fitted, as well as the Muslims ‘The Iraqi 1s more religiously 
minded than the European, and, ın theory at least, the connec- 
tion of the Creator with the ordinary facts of everyday business, 
political and social lif2 is regarded as being more intimate than 
is the case in the West 

But Islam 1s also ın itself an historical epoch, and to the Iraqi 
the past, historically speaking, consists of the past of Islam, 
and of nothing else For him history starts with Muhammad, 
the history of Iraq with the early Muslim conquest The figures 
of the early heroes—Ahi, Zubair, Hosain—fill the space which 
for the English student of Mesopotamia would be occupied by 
Sargon, Cyrus the Persian, Alexander the Great or the 
Emperor Julian ‘This entire difference of background needs 
to be grasped, 1f the ideals and outlook of modern Iraq are to 
be sympathetically understood. In the ceremony at Geneva last 
September which officially bestowed upon Iraq her freedom, ıt 
was noticeable that while many speakers (Sir John Simon among 
them) dwelt on the great past of Mesopotamia 1m classical times, 
only one even mentioned the last great period of Mesopotamian 
civilisation, that of tke Abbassids ‘To the Iraqi, this no doubt 
seemed to show a completely inverted frame of mind For him 
the great Abbassids are everything, Alexander the Great but 
a mythical saint, Nebuchacnezzar and Sargon nothing at all 
It ıs also important to remember that this Arab and Islamic 
background 1s deeply imbedded in the consciousness of local 
Jews and Christians, and helps to make them at times difficult 
of approach by their co-religionists ın the West If Iraq does 
succeed ın rising frcm her ashes, then, it will not be as a 
State with ancient Mesopotamian traditions and a sympathy 
with Western classical thought, but as an Arab Muslim State 
with strong Islamic ideals and an Oriental background 

In the second place, 1t may be noted that modern Iraqis are 
consumed with the idea, common also to modern Turks and 
Persians, thai they must be up io date at any cost Hence a 
parade of political democracy ın a country which, for many 
years to come, will have in practice to be governed by a benevo- 
lent autocracy Hence an intense and feverish desire for all 
the outward trappings of modern lıfe, from motor-cars to Oxford 
bags. Hence also an extreme sensitiveness to social snubs on 
the part of Europeans, an ‘‘ inferiority complex.’ Much of this 
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is probably only temporary, but some of ıt will have to be 
fitted into the old Islamic framework That this 1s not ım- 
possible can be proved by the adaptability of the sister Semitic 
religions, Judaism and Christianity, to modern conditions, for 
these faiths are, in origin, just as Oriental as Islam 

Finally ıt should be noted that Iraq, now free to develop with- 
out outside interference, has before her a unique chance of 
making herself the real centre of modern Arabian life and 
culture For the past century Egypt has held this position, 
but ıt 1s possible that her hour is passing Iraq contains more 
true Arab blood than Egypt, ıs ın much closer touch with 
Arabia proper and ıs at the same time more free of alien 
influence Egypt, willy-mlly, ıs forced by her geographical 
position to be an appendage of Europe, the perpetual but hope- 
less struggle of her people against this unwanted fate forms 
her modern tragedy But Iraq is farther away from Europe 
and is not vital geographically or politically to any European 
Power In consequence, she 1s more at liberty to go her own 
way All the seeds of culture lie in her Cormant For five 
hundred years she was the home of Arabic literature and 
science at their greatest; the tradition of this great epoch still 
lingers, and is now being stimulated to active life by the 
impulse of modern ideas and political freedom Given the 
success in the material sphere which always precedes artistic 
achievement, Iraq may easily become the flowering ground of a 
modernmistic Arab culture which will both surprise and enrich 
the civilised world 

Is she capable of grasping the opportunities which are hers 
now, but which may never return? Has she within her the 
power to rise again, after centuries of poverty and ruin, to 
leadership and influence once more? Her best friends will not 
dare to prophesy, but can only wish her good fortune on the 
way 

RICHARD COKE 


A NEW FRANCE. 
A NEW France is being built Well away from the 


ordinary tourist tracks, over two hundred industrial 

settlements kncwn as “‘ Cités-jardins’’ have been estab- 
lished, where work aad home life are happily combined Some 
of these new villages date from pre-war years, when a few of 
the more far-seeinz cf the French industrialists commenced 
to move their facties out of the medieval towns, with their 
narrow streets and high tenements, into rural areas They were 
imspired by the example of British captains of industry, men 
like the Rownzrees at Earswick, the Reckitts near Hull, the 
Cadburys at Bouraville, and the Levers at Port Sunlight, who 
combined profitable business with care for social welfare 
Further, several of the French sociologists, such as M 
Risler, of the Association France-Grande Bretagne, and M 
Georges Bénoit Levy, had met Bntish Garden City enthusiasts 
like Sir Raymond Unwin, the present President of the Royal 
Institute of Britist Architects, and the late Sir Patrick Geddes, 
and had learnt from them the advantages of Letchworth, 
England’s first Garder City, where factories stand within easy 
walking distance of the homes of the workers 

The French idezlists infected < few industrialists with the 
new ideas A colliery company ın consequence built, in IgI0, 
at Dourges, ın the Pas-de-Calais, a mining village, laid out 
on lines that owe something to the examples of Letchworth 
and the Hampsteac Garden Suburb, with broad roadways, and 
each house provided with a garden Cités-yardins on 
similar lines were brilt before the war at Thaon, Belfort, 
Lunéville and Epinay But these garden villages in Eastern 
France suffered equally with the older towns and villages from 
the shell-fire of the war Indeed, most of the mining communt- 
ties around Lens end Arras were entirely obliterated Their 
destruction quickened the post-war enthusiasm for better 
houses. 

The rebuilding of the devastated areas, the heavy cost of 
which has partly led to France’s anxiety about reparations, 
presents several mter2sting contrasts Albert, for example, 
was rebuilt on exactly the same old plan, including awkward 
street corners anc houses occupying inconveniently shaped 
sites, so conservatrve 12 their ideas were the returned residents 
But at Lens and Anzin where there were progressive directors 
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of colliery companies, a galaxy of colliery villages, each com- 
plete with church, recreation hall, school, and containing 
admirably planned houses, has been built Wherever the 
former residents have returned to their native towns, with 
true French fidelity they refused to pay any regard to the 
advice of modern town planners. and reproduced as near as 
possible their pre-war surroundings But where new industrial 
centres were being created, those responsible studied the latest 
ideas of town makers ın all parts of the world, and added thereto 
many touches of French thrift and originality 

It 1s interesting to compare the methods pursued in Great 
Britain and in France The Coalition Government under Mr 
Lloyd George built 171,000 houses, which, according to an 
official reply given on July rst, 1932, ın Parliament by the 
Minister of Health, will cost British taxpayers of the present 
and the next two generations up to the year 1980, on the 
average, 13s each house each week In fact an indirect dole 
to the extent of 13s a week will be provided out of public 
funds for the next 48 years ‘There have been exghteen different 
Housing Acts passed by Parliament ın Great Britain since the 
end of the war, and no Government has yet dared to reveal the 
full financial burden thus imposed upon taxpayers and rate- 
payers But from the taxpayers alone, in 1933-4 over 
$13,000,000 are required for housing 

In France many thousands of houses have been built, in 
the main by private enterprise, and are administered to-day 
by the representatives of the tenants and of the companies 
responsible for advancing the initial capital The burden on 
the State is insignificant compared with the British load of 
debt. It 1s not easy to make an actual comparison between 
costs ın France and this country, but allowing for an exchange 
rate of a franc being worth twopence, the average weekly loss 
on each house built on a French estate with the help of public 
funds amounts to about 5s a week The rents are much less 
than in Great Britain Whereas the rent of a flat in London 
containing a living-room, parlour and three bedrooms, built 
under the Addison scheme, 1s 35s a week, the rent of a French 
house with similar accommodation, and in addition a wash- 
house and a store-room, is under 5s a week ‘The rent of 
a small house containing a living-room and three bedrooms in 
Le Trait, which I visited last summer, 1s about 25 a week 

The French system ıs to provide good homes at low rents 
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to men whose wages, 11 comparison with British standards, are 
admittedly low An English engime-driver in some cases 
earns as much as £9 per week, and I have met several who 
own their own motor-cars In 1928 a first-class engine-driver, 
living ın Paris, receiving the average sum in bonuses, would 
earn, 1f married but with no children, about £4 a week, on 
the above basis of exchange But the French railwaymen 
also receive family allowances according to the number of their 
children and in many districts a good house at a low rent ‘The 
Nord Railway alone has built, since the war, over rro Cités- 
jardins, one of the best of which may be seen at Longueau by 
the traveller on the Calais-Paris boat train, about two mules 
to the south side of Amiens Other admurable estates, tenanted 
by railwaymen, and governed by Councils representing all 
grades, are situated at Lille, Douar, Arras, Lens, Béthune, 
St Pol, Somain, Aulnois, Laon, Busigny, Valenciennes, 
Jeumont, Hirson, Creil. Le Bourget, Dunkirk and Tergnier. 

Various colliery companies, too, have built admirable Cités- 
jardins for the berefit of the miners in the Lens and Anzin 
coal-fields Those whc remember the town of Lens as seen 
from Vimy Ridge dur:ng the war, with its houses smashed 
into heaps of battered bricks, would not recognise the same view 
to-day, for the plain below the hill ıs dotted with well-laid-out 
and gaily painted houses I have visited these villages several 
times during the last seven years, and have seen the mothers 
attending the infant wel=are centres , the girls learning domestic 
science in the “ Ecoles Menagére’’, the boys playing football 
on the playgrounds; the younger men training for their Sunday 
cycling triumphs on the athletic track; the musicians rehears- 
img in the Salle des Fétes, the amateur actors and actresses 
preparing for their next play, and the older men smoking their 
pipes on the porches of their homes For the French, with their 
tidy minds, took care from the first that all the normal needs 
of a man and his family should be provided—homes, schools, 
and recreation On the ratlway housing estates, in the colliery 
villages, and in the very modern and gay garden cities where 
the workers in the potash fields of Alsace dwell, the same 
principle has been followed All the houses are planned so 
that the residents can easily walk tc and from their work, and 
so that every child can conveniently reach a playground 

It 1s impossible not to notice the difference between these 
French villages and some of the municipal estates in Great 
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Britain, where for several years there have been few local 
industries, no cinemas or churches Accordingly hundreds 
of people have to leave home in the early hours of the morning 
and return late at mght, whereas on the French post-war 
housing estates, all the workers are able to return home for 
déjeuner at midday One of the most interesting and complete 
of these post-war settlements may be found at Le Trait, which 
1s about 28 kilometres from Rouen on the road to Caudebec. 
‘There is much to be learnt from Le Trait in methods of manage- 
ment, for the township 1s administered by a non-political board 
of managers, partly nominated by tke ship-builders, Messrs 
Worms & Co, who provided the original capital, and partly 
representing the tenants It owes its origin to the necessities 
of war When German submarines were sinking so many 
marine vessels, it was decided to form a new shipyard on 
the banks of the Seine, out of reach of danger, and naturally 
provision had to be made for the lodging of the ship-builders 
The Armistice found the place partially completed, and no 
effort has been spared since then to make it an outstanding 
example of industrial enterprise and initiative applied to the 
planning and running of a new town 

The administrative offices, the recreation halls and sports 
grounds lie on the south side of the main road between Havre 
and Rouen On the north, built on the slope of the hill, are 
scores of houses, some in brick and some in reinforced concrete, 
gaily painted in bright colours, and each provided with its own 
water supply and electric ight The houses contain a large 
living-room, and bedrooms varying ın number according to the 
size of the family A typical feature of the design ıs a porch 
where during the day the housewife can do her washing under 
cover, or the children play when it ıs raining, and where the 
parents sit out ın the evening For bachelors there are separate 
hostels with a communal restaurant and for childless couples 
very small houses. The rents vary according to the number 
of rooms ‘The largest houses, designed for the foremen, 
contain on the ground floor a large living-room, two other 
rooms, a wash-house, inside offices and on the first floor two 
more rooms and an attic They are good-sized rooms and the 
weekly rent 1s 25 frs If a franc 1s estimated to be worth 2d 
it will be seen that the rent of these houses ıs only 4s ad. a 
week ‘The largest number of houses are much smaller I 
visited Type J, which has a good-sized living-room, three bed- 
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rooms, awe and a store-room ‘The weekly rent of this house 
on the abcve basis 1s about 2s In France all rents are 
reckoned monthly The monthly rents of all these largest 
cottages on the estate were roo francs There are 72 houses 
at 65 francs a month, 24 at 55 frs ; 68 at 45 frs , 24 at 50 fts ; 
and hundreds of others at rents varying from 50 to 75 frs. 

Much care and thought have been devoted by the Managing 
Director, Monsieuz Nizot, to help the tenants to live as happy 
and as full a ife as possible The wages paid are no doubt 
low as compared with the wages ın British shipyards, but 
the rents are of course ludicrously small as compared with 
British rents and tne tenants are able to buy both the necessities 
and the luxuries of life at a very moderate cost For example, 
there had been a dance in the Salle des Fêtes the mght before, 
and I noticed that the price of adm:ssion for “ cavalhers ” or 
“dancing partners’ was 2 frs. The price of a bock was 1 fr, 
and a glass of crème de menthe 1 30 frs A bottle of cham- 
pagne, Moe: et Chandon, cost only 26 frs, or about 4s 4d 
in English money! There are no religious distinctions, and 
no party potics represented on the various Committees which 
manage the social activities of the town. ‘These include a 
Co-operative Society, where ıt 1s possible to buy groceries, wine 
and even clothmg almost at wholesale prices There are the 
Association of ex-Service men, who show their skill on Sunday 
on the rifle-range ; Orchestral, Choral and Philharmonic societies , 
a Club Artistique, which presents plays and even operas; 
the Société du Bouchon, the members of which unite in doing 
honour to the contents of the bottle on festive occasions when 
they organise dances, and “‘ pique-miques’’, the Athletic Club; 
the Satling Club, the members of which sail and canoe on the 
Seme, and many social service societies 

The resul:s of good housing and of these social activities 
are too numerous to give in detail The rate of infantile 
mortality 1s very much lower than ın the Department and much 
better health 1s enjoyed by all the habitants Monsieur Nitot 
told me tha: there had been a surprising increase of good- 
fellowship between the managers of the shipyards, the foremen 
and the workmen This 1s proving to be a very great advantage 
during the present period of depression, from which France, 
like the rest of the world, ıs suffering. Many of the large 
steamers wh:ch used to travel regularly to Algiers, Morocco, 
and more distant French colonies, are laid up along the reaches 
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of the Seine As there is little demand for new ships many 
of the skilled workmen can no longer be regularly employed 
But they have their gardens to cultivate, and from early morn- 
ing until late at night they may be seen g-owing their own 
vegetables on their own patches of land. 

Of recent years the 1mmigration from rural to urban districts 
has been as grave a cause of anxiety to the rulers of France 
as ıt has been ın Great Britain, but Le Trait and the hundreds ' 
of other Cités-yardins exemplify the move ır. the other direc- 
tion, the settling of railwaymen, miners or ship-builders under 
semi-rural conditions, each with his own garden patch The 
new France in these settlements is producing a fine generation 
for the future, boys and girls who ere much stronger and 
healthier than their town-bred cousins, and mach more versatile 
in their bringing-up During the present period of depression 
the workmen are being kept together and saved from 
demoralisation because they have homes to be proud of, and 
are able to grow a great deal of their own food, while they are 
waiting for better times to come 

E S Townroe 


THE PROBLEM OF JOHANNES BRAHMS. 


N 1853 Robert Schumann, the presiding genius of the Neue 

Zettschrift fur Musik, wrote the following appreciation of 

a young musician, which ın its prophetic character may still 
be considered as the fittest valuation of the composer whose 
centenary will be celebrated on May 7th. 


Many new and significant talents have appeared, a new 
force ın music seems to become evident I was convinced 
that at last a musician would suddenly announce himself, 
vouchsafed to give the highest and most perfect expression 
to the ideals of his trme, a musician whose mastery would 
not show itself in gradual evolution, but who might be 
destined, like Athena, to spring fully armed from the head 
of Zeus And he has come, radiant with youth, one over 
whose cradle Graces and Heroes had been keeping watch 
His name ig Johannes Brahms, he hails from Hamburg, 
where he has been working in seclusion and obscurity, but 
instructed in the most difficult laws of his craft by an 
excellent master 

His outward appearance already announced all those signs 
which declared him as one of the elect Seated at the piano 
he began to open wonderful vistas for us We were drawn 
deeper and deeper into magic circles by this rare genius who 
can tuzn the piano into an orchestta of plaintive and jubilant 
voices There were sonatas, or 1ather veiled symphonies, 
songs zhe poetry of which could be realised even without the 
words, though a subtle vocal melody is interwoven through 
them zll, piano pieces, some of them of a demonic, though 
always charming nature, sonazas for violin and piano, string 
quartets, eack so difterent from the other that they seemed 
to flow from a variety of souzces If ever he should touch 
with his mag:c wand those massed forces which chorus and 
orchestra place at his disposal, then still more wonderful 
glimpses into the secrets of the world of spirits will be 
granted us May the highest genius strengthen him to this 
end, as can indeed be anticipated, the more so as modesty 
crowns his gits His contemporaries greet him on his first 
progress through the world, where wounds may be his share, 
but also laurels and palms We welcome him as a strong 
champion of art * 


Not only has Schumann’s prophecy about his protégé’s 
future achievernenzs and position in the history of music come 
true, but it has also stated and solved in its essentials the 
problem presented by Brahms’ personality as man and artist 
He was already during his life counted among the classics, not 
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only by friends and critics of eminence, like Hanslick and 
Kalbeck, but by the consensus of the music-loving public. On 
the other hand his work has stirred up party strife and raised 
a problem which before Wagner and Hugo Wolf would have 
had no rason d’être. Music as a technical means of expression 
had with Schumann’s death arrived at a standstill With 
Wagner’s and Wolf’s appearance the great, perhaps the 
greatest, revolution in the history of musi: sets ın. Their work 
not only differs fundamentally from any-hing produced before 
their time, but raises problems of technique ın all musical and 
literary departments engaging our attention even to-day All 
this results in a crescendo in their evolution, the chmax of 
which was not even reached by their death, as the subsequent 
development of music proves 

In Brahms’ case one misses that feverish heat which the 
wrestling with the process of transfusing new ideas into the 
living body of art work necessitates Huis work shows not only 
technical conservatism but, as we may notice in the revision 
of a number of his compositions, 2 decided decrescendo, a toning 
down of the initial youthful ardour into an almost Olympic 
calm We are faced, at least in his orchestral works, with 
frustrated ideals, with a forceful repression of primitive 
instincts, with the strange spectacle of an artist who might have 
become the pioneer of new worlds, but who instead was satisfied 
to be the almost too perfect upholder of the tenets of a school 
seeming worn out to those nurtured in the Wagnertan tradi- 
tion How are we to account for this ‘‘ pathos of distance ” 
amongst artists who were not only contemporaries, but who 
itimately knew each other’s work? 

Brought up in an atmosphere of typical German lower middle 
class where literary culture was non-existent, a fact which left 
its traces in the often careless phrasing of his songs, Brahms 
suffered always from an inferiority complex in good manners 
which brought him into conflict even with his best friends. 
The famous anecdote of his apologising to his hostess, “ın 
case he should have omitted to offend anybody present,’’ 1s 
characteristic 

Owing to his thorough but restricted musical training, he 
always felt a deep-rooted aversion to anything savouring of 
Innovation 1m musical technique He never was an experi- 
menter, a self-torturer, and his extraord:nary luck in meeting 
with the right people Schumann, Joachim, Stockhausen, later 
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on Kalbeck, Eanslıck and Billroth, made his career, compared 
with that o= Wagner, Wolf and Bruckner, an easy one, scarcely 
troubled by the ‘‘ whips and scorns of tıme,” all favourable 
circumstances for the development of a firmly established 
personality His engagements as Director of several 1mportant 
choral societies and as conductor of the Gesellschaft der Musik- 
freunde ın Vienna prcvided him with the indispensable routine 
in dealing with Img instrumental and choral masses; and his 
friendship with leading musicians and publishers of Austria 
and Germany with facilities for getting his works produced and 
published And even those who are somewhat embittered by 
the difficulties with which Wolf end Bruckner had to contend, 
must agree that Brahms was not only a ‘‘ Gluckskind,’’ but 
that he made splendid and noble use of his opportunities 

Brahms was of all great modern musicians the most compre- 
hensive and many-sided composer: symphonic and choral 
works, chamber mus:c, numerous piano pieces, nearly two 
hundred scngs, an estounding output, considering that its 
sterling quelity was not impaired by quantity Before discuss- 
ing the characteristics of Brahms the composer, it will be 
necessary to realise his attitude towards other great musicians 
of his time, above all Wagner and Bruckner, as this attitude 
will give ts the key to some problems connected with his 
individuality 

For Brahms as for every eminent musician and littérateur, 
there existed a very real ‘‘Fall Wagner °? Unperturbed by the 
inimical attitude of the Neudeutsche Schule, by Hugo Wollf’s 
unjust aspersions based upon Nietzsche’s vitriolic saying: 
“ Brahms’ work represents the melancholy of impotence,’’ or 
even by Wagner’s own ignoble attacks upon ‘‘ Saint Johannes 
and his vain endeavours to write an opera” (Uber das 
Dingieren), Brahms kept an open mind regarding Wagner’s 
work His signing, im connection with Joachim, of the 
scurrilous declaration against the Neudeutsche Schule (1860), 
chiefly directed against Liszt, need not be taken too seriously 
Entirely different was his antagonism to Bruckner, shared and 
aggravated by Hamslick’s vicious hatred of the poor peasant- 
musician’s personality, and perhaps also intensified by the 
religious convictions directing the work and mentality of the 
two composers Bruckner the fanatic Roman Catholic, Brahms 
the unbending Lutheren This attitude will best be illustrated 
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by two extracts, one from his conversations with Richard 
Specht, the other taken from a letter to Heinrich Groeber : 


Bruckner? that 1s a swindle which will be forgotten a year 
or two after my death Take it as you will, Bruckner owes 
his fame solely to me, and but for me nobody would have 
cared a brass farthing for him Nietzsche once declared that 
I had become famous through a mere chance, because the 
anti-Wagner party required me as an anti-Pope That is 
nonsense, for I am not the man to be placed at the head 
of any clique whatsoever But in Bruckner’s case ıt was so 
After Wagner’s death his party needed another Pope, and 
they found no better one than Bruckner. Do you really 
believe that any one in this immature crowd has the least 
notion of what those symphonic boa-constrictors mean? . 

And do you not think that I am the musician who knows 
and understands Wagner’s works best to-cay, certainly better 
than any of his so-called followers? I once told Wagner 
himself that I was the best Wagnerian of our time Do you 
consider me too dull to be as erchanted as anyone else by 
the joyousness and sublimity of the Mezstersinger? or 
dishonest enough to conceal my view that a few bars of his 
works are of moie value than all the operes written since? 


But ın spite of his admiration for Wagner’s greatness, Brahms 
will remain for posterity the master of “ Klemkunst ” (minia- 
ture-art) He was constantly urged by his friends, above all 
by Bullroth, the great surgeon and profoundly musical connois- 
seur, to “‘ stick to the gieat style,” advice which he often 
followed with disappointing results 

In Beethoven’s case his symphonies are the culminating point 
of his work, not so with Brahms Even as enthusiastic an 
admirer as his biographer, Richard Specht, had to confess that 
they showed “‘ the immense effort of a will to be monumental ” 
A careful study of any of his bigger symphonic works or of his 
German Requiem ın the piano score is sure to increase our 
admiration for the intellectual draughtsmanship of the master, 
but ıs equally sure to result in disappointment after having 
listened to a performance in the concert-room Brahms’ art 
was decidedly deficient in luscious tone-colour, a trait which 
may be partly explained by his distaste for French music, 
always excelling ın a rich and colourful orchestration, partly 
in his partiality for painting like Feuerbach’s ın which the 
drawing ıs the prominent feature ‘‘ Brahms ıs the poet of 
the chiaroscuro’? (Specht) The failure of his D Minor 
symphony ın Leipzig (1859) was symptomatic and could scarcely 
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be redeemed by any following favourable reception of his 
symphonies, based more upon the universal respect for his 
growing reputation than upon real enthusiasm Even Billroth 
had to conřess ın one of his letters: “ He has too little of the 
sensuous ın his art. I think, though, that it is rather an 
intellectual avoidance than an artistic shortcoming Huis 
Requiem is so nobly spiritual and so steeped in Bach’s 
Protestant spirit that ıt scarcely could go down here in Vienna ”’ 
Billroth refers to the hostile demonstrations at the first 
performance ın Vienna (1868) which caused Hanslick to write 
indignantly: ‘‘ Brahms’ Requiem was at the same time a 
Requiem for the good manners o? the Viennese public! ” 

Added to this limited variety cf palette, comes the indispu- 
table fact that Brahms frequently scored his orchestral works 
im too ascetic a manner He objects on principle to the combina- 
tion of separate groups, dislikes the valve-horn, restricting 
himself to the natural scale of the brass, and seldom divides 
the violins, all this resulting 1n a somewhat monochrome lack 
of tone-variety, drawbacks which automatically disappear ın 
his chamber music, where the individuality of the different 
imstruments remains unimpaired. Owing to his strictly classical 
training Brahms’ thematic work was the very antithesis of that 
of his contemporaries, Bruckner, Gustav Mahler and Richard 
Strauss Mahler expressed this standpoint of the modern 
composer ır a conversation with Specht - 


I have no use for a composer who worries over a wretched 
little theme, varying and treating ıt frugally in order to 
economise and make it last throughout the whole movement 
I cannot endure systematic parsimony, there must be 
abundénce and a continuous flow if music ıs to be any good 


This spirit of self-denial shows itself also ın some of the revised 
settings of his works in his Horn Trio and Clarinet Trio, in 
which he replaced the more senstous wind-instruments by the 
chaster string parts, and above all in the revised version of 
his gloriously exuberant B Major Trio for violin, ’cello and 
piano (Op 8), which leaves the original youthful enthusiasm 
“ sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought ’’ It 1s a pity 
that the mester’s extensive correspondence scarcely ever allows 
us a glimpse into the composer’s workshop, even ın letters to 
his publishers, Simrock and Breitkopf, where we have to be 
content with bald statements of alterations without being taken 
ito the czaftsman’s confidence The reason for this dislike to 
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the discussion of technical problems connected with his work 
may be found in Brahms’ modesty and blunt refusal to ‘ talk 
shop.” “What is there to admire in an artist?’ he writes 
to Simrock, “they insist on admiring my gift of imvention 
What have I to do with inspiration? It is hke a grain that 
lies in the earth ıt either germinates or ıt does not, and in 
the latter case ıt is simply useless ” And ın a letter to George 
Henschel he lays stress upon the supreme importance of 
technical perfection 

“ I would have to despise inspiration 1f I accepted it as a 
pure gift, ıt ıs for me to make it my mghtful and well-acquired 
property by incessant labour ”’ 

Regarding Brahms’ positicn as composer of instrumental 
music, critics and musical hiszorians are insisting on its being 
“absolute music’? Nothing could be farthe- from the truth 
Brahms, at least in his chamber music and piano works, 
frequently shows evidence of a decided leaning towards pro- 
gramme music, a trait which need not surprise us ın a com- 
poser whose whole life-work was fertilised by the setting of 
poetry to music I only refer to his magnificent Edward Ballade 
for piano, almost a piano score of a potential song, to his 
C Major sonata, the second movement of which consists of four 
variations on an old German folk song, to his F Sharp Minor 
sonata with 1ts lovely Andante, again based upon a folk-song 
theme carried into the Scherzo, and the impassioned Op 5, a 
meditation on a poem by Sternau 

And this predilection for distilling the musical atmosphere out 
of a poetical basis which proves Brahms to be so closely related 
to Schumann’s romanticism, can be studied above all in his 
vocal works, his German Requiem, that austere and yet so 
deeply consoling hymn to Death and Resurrection, his 
Schicksalshed, set to Hoelderlin’s words, his Rhapsody, a 
“ Selbstbekenntmss ” in the purest Goethean sense, and 1n his 
songs, that part of his work which will live as long as music 
has any appeal to the cultured and emotional Here Brahms 
appears as the independent master of a musical form which 
seemed to have been exhausted by Schubert, Schumann and 
Wolf He 1s sparing with directions for the singer. “ I learnt 
that from Schubert: my directions are contamed in the piano 
part” (Conversations with Friedlander ) The broad melodic 
outline, rarely found in his symphonic works, 1s constantly in 
evidence in his songs (Feldewsamkeut, Ernste Gesange) To 
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him the accompamimert ıs only the background from which the 
clearly defined features of text and its musical reflection stand 
out. He discards the long preludes and epilogues so dear to 
Schumann’s technique and holds us spellbound from beginning 
to end by the sincerity and apparent simplicity of the musical 
setting There is scarcely a human emotion which the musician- 
poet does not render with the most perfect directness and 
poignant pathos His unfailing dramatic instinct which was not 
destined to find an outlet ın opera, does find it ın condensed 
form in sorgs like Verrath, Am Sonntag Morgen, Kem Haus, 
keme Hewat, whilst no song-writer within my knowledge has 
ever surpasseé him in the rendering of philosophical poetry 
like, eg, Four Serious Songs, Auf dem Kirchhof, Mit vierzig 
Jahren, Der Strom der neben mu verrauschte, Nachtwandler, 
etc 

But his crowning achievements are his love-songs, entirely 
devoid of any mardlin “‘ prettiness ”’—“‘ my art knows no senti- 
mentality,’ are his own words, and steeped in the ever-varying 
atmosphere of the numerous love poems he set to music 
Liebestreu (Op 3'), Munnelied, In Waldemsamkett, Ach wende 
diesen Blick, Immer leiser wrd mem Schlummer, are only a 
few of the :mperishable gems of a genre ın which the composer 
seems to have transmuted all the repressed sex-emotion which 
adverse circumstances did not allow to blossom out into the 
reality of life Another, not less remarkable, feature of 
Brahms’ song-wriiing ıs his Naturgefukl Feldemsamkeit, 
Ruhe, Stisshebchen, Lerchengesang may be quoted as 
characteristic examples of the most difficult mode of musical 
expression 

It would lead us too far to speek of Brahms’ indebtedness to 
folk-lore, of which we find such superb examples as his setting 
of German Folkscengs, Hungarian Dances, Gipsy Songs and 
the sparkling Ligdeshederwalzer 

In our times music 1s being led into such utterly new groves 
that a personality like Brahms becomes either relegated to the 
class of reactionaries or triumphantly placed amongst those 
who, according to Wagner’s expression, ‘‘ have shown to the 
world what can be done with the old forms ° I believe that 
these words of an artist who cannot be accused of partiality for 
Brahms’ work, can be more relied upon as a prophecy of 
immortality than any superfluous eulogy 

M. JOUBERT. 


NORFOLK HEATHS AND NORFOLK 
PLOVER. 


N Exmoor man cannoz expect to have an encyclopedic 
AM toide of all the heaths of Norfolk, for they are many 
and widely distributed But some of them I know well 
and have been fascinated by their charm Gorse ıs said to be 
in bloom all the year round, but it ıs in May that it attains to 
its most perfect loveliness On some heaths its cloth of gold 
spreads for mile after mile with a coruscating brilliance which 
delights and dazzles the eye, and its nutty smell seems to rise 
like ncense from every bush, mingled after rain with the honied 
breath of sweet briar. Broom there is, too, but its gold 1s of a 
paler, more delicate tone and many of its buds are still red rather 
than yellow, and crab-apple trees, rose-flushec ın flower and bud, 
though an inclement spring may forbid yet the wonder of haw- 
thorn blossom and scent. 

But, for the habitual bird-watcher, these heaths possess deni- 
zens which allure because of their scarcity elsewhere A wild, 
curlew-like whistle comes from a patch of short and scrubby 
heather, and in a moment you catch sight of a buffish bird 
running on long greenish legs, with head slightly depressed, 
towards the concealment of taller tufts or the undulations of a 
crumbling bank Follow your quarry thither and it takes to 
wing with a shriller cry, “‘ kirr-ee-klee ’’?: the wings are long 
and slender, pointed at the black tips and crossed by a double 
wing-bar which in flight looks a dull white At a distance your 
bird alights, a sandy splotch against the darker background, 
and watches your movements critically. It is a stone curlew 
or Norfolk Plover. 

I had received from a friend tidings of the return of these 
curlew to their nesting-places, and an hour or two after my 
arrival he was able to lead me to a nest. ‘This consisted of a 
scrape, shallow and roughly circular, on a patch of ground bare 
except for stunted heather and other slight herbage . there were 
two biscuit-coloured eggs with black markings chiefly at the 
larger end The scrape contained rabbit droppings, a few small 
fragments of flint and short stalks of burnt heather ` two other 
nests which I saw subsequently contained similar “ hoards ” , 
these droppings are always present and stones are also carried to 
the nest, even after the eggs are laid A few yards away was 
another empty scrape, which I suspect had been formed by the 
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male bird. I founc similar empty scrapes near all the nests I 
saw. 

This nest was in a very open position which did not lend itself 
to the construction of a hide, and the birds were very shy, so 
that I was unable to observe them closely, but the eggs pro- 
vided an obzect-lesson ın protective colouring, and the difficulty 
of marking down so inconspicuous a nesting-site Though I 
took my bearings most carefully, as I thought, by certain 
prominent features of the landscape, I twice failed to find the 
nest when I returned aftet a day’s absence In fact I once took 
the “ false ’’ nest to be the real one, and on finding ıt empty 
feared that the eggs had been stolen A few hours afterwards 
I returned, and ths time found the true nest with the eggs 
safely ın stu! But, as the ground was strewn with flints which 
both ın shape and colouring closely resembled the eggs, my 
error was perhaps pardonable Every bird-watcher knows the 
curious, nerve-wracking be-dazzlement of the eyes which ensues 
when you are quartering the ground for a nest which you know 
les within a circumference of a few yards Every moment you 
dread that you may find your foot has squashed the eggs to an 
omelette. Neither Agag, nor George Meredith’s Hippias in his 
dyspeptic d-eam, stepped more Gelicately than I when thus 
engaged 

On this heath my friend knew of another pair of stone 
curlews, but when we went to the spot we put up four birds: 
from this we surmzsed that the pair who owned this territory 
had not yet begun to nest, for 1f they had they would hardly 
tolerate the presence of another couple Two days later I 
approached the site from behind a patch of gorse and hid myself 
in it. One bird, which I presumed to be the hen, ran off from 
where we had previously seen her, and then the cock 
materialised suddenly from some bracken, and after making a 

‘short circuit jomed his mate A few mimutes later the hen ran 
towards my hide, pausing at intervals, and crouched down upon 
what I felt sure must be the nest Within five minutes the cock 
flew up and stood teside her I then saw my friend, who had 
been watching from a distance, walking towards me, so I left 
my hide and we mez at the nest It was a large scrape contain- 
ing two eggs, of a rery light fawn colour, with black markings 
evenly distributed all over their surface, and the usual small 
flints, rabbit droppmgs and twigs of burnt heather. Conditions 
were not very favourable for observing this nest as ıt was near a 
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public footpath Also the heath was common land and so 
liable to be visited by wanderers whose movements disturbed 
the birds So I did not spend much time watching this nest, 
but I was able to note the ettitude adopted by the hen when 
leaving the eggs She lowered her head a httle as she ran, as 
though listening, but her neck was not so fav extended nor the 
head so much depressed as I had expected from the attitude 
in which the bird 1s sometimes depicted. In fact, after the 
first dozen yards she carried her neck and kead humped down 
upon her shoulders 

Fortunately my friend knew of a thiré pair of Norfolk 
Plover which had nested on private property the previous year. 
With the permission of the owner we proceeded to a twenty- 
acre field, bounded on two sides by wooés and on the others by 
hedges, one of which consisted of thick thorns Approaching 
under cover of this hedge we put up one stone curlew near the 
margin of a fir wood My friend helped me to conceal myself 
with an impromptu screen of bracken and a dead larch sapling, 
placed upon the bank on wkich the hedge grew, and then he 
walked away I trained my telescope on the site of last year’s 
nest, which was made conspicuous by some scattered white 
flints For ten minutes nothing happened; then one bird flew 
down and pitched a couple af hundred yards from me After 
bobbing her head once or twice, she began to run towards me 
with little niggling steps, lke an Edwerdian lady in a hobble 
skirt, or a Chinese dame with tiny deformed feet Now and 
again she paused, dipping her tail up and down This and 
the head-bobbing were evidently manifestations of her suspi- 
cion As she came nearer I could see that her large, round eye 
was glued to my hiding-place, once she stopped dead and 
glared, cat-like—apparently at me—with both eyes I 
remained absoluely motionless with my field-glasses focused 
on her, though the bitter north wind biew the dead larch tree 
down from the top of the bank upon my head However, 
though she came within thirty yards she apparently did not 
discover me, for she turned of into the fir wcod and disappeared 
among the trees 

I lost sight of her for ten minutes, but then I saw her on the 
edge of the wood She hesitated a moment, looked suspiciously 
in my djrection, and then ran a few yards into the field and 
crouched down on what must, I thought, be the nest, though 
it was much nearer to me than the ole site J emerged from 
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my shelter and ran towards the spot which I had marked down 
To my chagrin it curred out to be a scrape, empty except for 
two small flints!' My friend rejoined me. I pointed ruefully 
to the empty saucer, but two seconds later I saw the real nest, 
only a yard or two from the “‘ felse’’ one. It contained two 
eggs, one a much lighter buff than the other, with the dark 
markings evenly distributed. 

Along the outer edge of the fir wood, nearest to the field, was 
a single line of trees behind that was an open grass drive 
and at the back of that thick woodiand. The next day we made 
a hide on the edge of the wood with a nackintosh sheet covered 
with branches I cut a hole in the sheet and thus got an 
uninterrupted view to zhe nest, twenty-five yards away. I lay 
down behind the screen and my friend walked ostentatiously 
away It was not too luxurious a couch, for there had been 
rain, and though the overlapping edge of the mackintosh pro- 
vided a dry seat, a cerzain clamminess pervaded an atmosphere 
whose temperature was sharpened by an east wind However, 
I settled down to watch at close quarters what was for me 
practically a new brd. The hen gave the cali “ kirr-ee-klee,’’ 
as my friend departed, but in five mmnutes she walked along 
the line of single trees, and after taking a good look at the 
hide, disappeared Twenty minutes later I saw her inspecting 
the remains of the impromptu hide we had made the day 
before, but then ske ran to the nest and crouched down on the 
eggs She sat facing tke wind, with her back to me, but turned 
her head sideweys s> that one eye was on the hide 

I lay in my damp bed for over four and a half hours, during 
the whole of this ume the bird brooded and I watched her 
through telescope and field-glasses, though without their aid 
she was hardly discinguishable, even at so short a distance, 
from the browns anc buffs of the herbage and dints which were 
scattered over the field Viewed from the rear her vermiculated 
brown and black plumage made her resemble a large dunnock 
When she faced me I could see the delicate dagger or arrow- 
shaped brown szreaks on her fawn breast As she sat low down 
on the eggs, only the upper of tie two light wing-bars was 
visible > ın flight these bars look white, but when the bird is 
sitting the upper bar appears to be buff because it 1s partly 
obscured by the dzerker feathers of her wing-coverts The 
tips of both mandib.es are black and their bases yellow. Her 
wings were crossed and the tail extended horizontally 
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The most striking feature is the eye it is large ın propor- 
tion to the size of the head and the iris 1s a very vivid lemon- 
yellow, enclosing a black pupil which, wher the bird 1s alert, 
shrinks to the size of a large pin-head Seen thus, the ın- 
tensity of the bird’s expression 1s remarkable. it seems 
uncanny, almost malignant, as the nictttating membrane 
flickers across ıt like the shutter of a camera ‘The eyelids, 
too, are curious, they are bulging, and grevish in colour In 
most birds only the lower eyelid mcves, and that upwards, 
when the eye is closed, but with the stone curlew the upper 
eyelid droops slightly to meet the lowez one, this I could see 
clearly through the telescope when she blinked or dozed, as she 
did occasionally Sometimes she kept one eye open and the 
other shut, the effect was comical, she seemed to wink at me‘ 
but when she sat with eyes half-closed, as a nightyar does, with 
her gaze directed backwards, she seemed a basilisk, no longer 
amusing but awe-inspiring When the eyes are totally closed 
these large fleshy eyelids give the bird a reptilian expression 
which is to me repulsive; ıt makes me shudder 

Crouching ın a damp and chilly Inde produces cramp and 
various aches and pains in your limbs My discomfort was 
partially relieved by tobacco, to which my curlew did not 
seem to object For over four hours she sat and I watched 
finally she went to sleep, so I packed up and crawled ventre 
à terre through the wood behind the hide. 

Two days later I returned to my vigil The hen, now and 
subsequently, seemed more suspicious zhan on the first day 
she kept her eye fixed upon the aperture in the hide, bobbed 
her head backwards and forwards, got tp ard shuffled the eggs 
and then sat down again, and several times left the nest for 
short intervals I believe what alarmed her was the lens of 
the telescope which perhaps seemed to her to be an enormous 
staring eye intruding on her privacy I have read that photo- 
graphers have found other species equally disquieted by the 
camera’s lens Mr. F. Ratcliffe Holmes, in Interutewmg 
Wild Ammals, says that the eyesight of animals for register- 
ing movement, even at a great distance, 1s certainly far more 
powerful than ours, but for analytical purposes, such as look- 
ing into bushes, it ıs greatly inferior. I beleve that this 1s 
equally true of birds’ eyesight This stone curlew could doubt- 
less see my movements, eg when I shifted the telescope or 
raised my field-glasses, but I doubt whether she saw me or 
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realised more than chat there was something queer behind that 
strange screen of dead branches 

When I had watched for about an hour the cock appeared 
close to the hen, sk= rose from the eggs at once and he walked 
to the nest, and after looking down at the eggs sat down and 
arranged them beneath his plumage ‘The hen pecked a little 
near-by and then disappeared The difference between the 
cock’s attitude and his mate’s while brooding was amusing 
He sat far more upnght, which made him appear slimmer, and 
looked more alert In fact he did not seem at all comfortable , 
his pose suggested tha: he was conscious that sitting on eggs 
was not a man’s job, and that he did 1t under protest Perhaps 
he had made up h:s mind that Lalf an hour of this sort of 
thing was quite erough, for punctually at the expiration of 
that period he stoci rp on his long green legs and ran off 
I never saw him sit again The hen did nor return for a quarter 
of an hour, and then brooded only for twenty minutes Both 
birds appeared uneasy: they callec several times to each other 
—‘‘ kirr-ee-klee ” Heerd at close quarters there is a whirring 
sound on the first note, somewhat like the ‘‘churr’”’ of a nightyar. 
After leaving the h.de I watched zhe birds at a distance with 
my telescope The cock was chasing the hen, raising his wings 
and spreading his <ail, thus displaying its black and white 
feathers I suspect zhaz he was trying to drive her back to her 
brooding duties, but she was not to be hurried and only 
returned to the nest after a decent interval 

I watched these birds for portions of several more days ‘The 
behaviour of the hen as she approached her nest was peculiar 
She invariably paused et 1ts edge end looked down at the eggs 
with a surprised expression as 1f she wondered what they were 
and how on earth =hey had got there Then she carefully 
stepped with one foot on each side of them, sat down and 
shuffled them underneath her, moving from side to side with a 
rolling action The cock, except for his one half-hour’s duty 
as an imcubator, seemed to live an entirely lazy life He loafed 
about ın the vicinity with an air of extreme boredom But 
though watching a store curlew sit on her eggs for hours on 
end is not in itself en exciting pastime, there were often 
pleasant and unexpected diversions One day a couple of 
rabbits played a romping game of tip-and-run all round the 
sitting plover, wko totally ignored them; but a tiny rabbit, 
very new to the world, nibbled so near to her that she pecked 
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at him, he started back in surprise, sniffed at her and then 
went on feeding, probably he had not seen her One morning 
a woodlark, with buff eye-str_pe, and black and white shoulder 
mark, crossed my line of v:sion, it ıs a rare visitor in this 
district. And there was a here, too, who came galloping down 
the grass drive, and then saz up with cocked ears A pair of 
handsome French partridges walked circumspectly up to the 
hide and investigated ıt thoroughly * not till they peeped round 
its edge did they scurry off m a flutter 

Meantime the air was full of varied bird-music Whimbrel 
flew over, with happy titterinzs; bullfinches piped while burbu- 
lous blackbirds carolled, garden warblers rippled running 
brooks of melody, accompanied by the croon of turtle doves. A 
snipe drummed and chippered, arousing sardonic laughter 
from a yaffle And from a thorny copse a nightingale keened 
and chuckled and throbbed. Above me gossamers wove a fairy 
web against a (sometimes) blaze sky. There are worse retreats 
than a damp and draughty hide even when “ nothing happens ” 

Recollecting my experiences ın the tranquillity of my study, 
I am yet haunted by the acid, lemon-coloured eye of the Norfolk 
Plover, its black pupil contracted and fixed intensely upon me. 
To call it ‘‘ malignant’ ıs, of course, fanciful Really it 
expressed fear But the eyes of Medusa on the shield of Pallas 
Athene were terror-stricken, yet they turned those who beheld 
them to stone I can imagine the eye of tke stone curlew to 
be possessed of the same malevolent powers. 

E. W HENDY 


THE REBIRTH OF THE MARRANOS A 
ROMANTIC SURVIVAL. 


ONSIDERABLE attention has been attracted since the 
(C Samon Revolution by the spectacular movement to 
summon back to Spain the “ Sephardim ” of the Levant - 
the descendants of those Jews who, driven into exile by the 
intolerance of Ferd:nand and Isabella, have continued to cherish 
in their far-away homes at Salonica or Constantinople the 
memories and ever the language of their former land Mean- 
while there has been developing in the Peninsula itself a 
phenomenon more remarkable by far, which seems likelier to 
revive the former zlories of Iberian Jewry. the return to the 
open practice of Judaism of the Marranos, or crypto-Jews, who, 
notwithstanding faggot and sambemito, have been maintaining 
a secret existence there for the past four centuries 
After the great Expulsions of 1492 and 1497 from Spain 
and Portugal respectively, there were left ın those countries 
only such Jews as had been driven by sheer force to baptism, 
but who, despite cutward conformity to Christianity, retained 
at heart implicit fidelity to the religion of their fathers Not- 
withstanding fabulous dangers and difficulties, they were able 
to transmit their convictions to their children, from genera- 
tion to generation They were known as ‘‘ New Christians,” 
or, popularly, as Marranos—an old Spanish word signifying 
“ swine ” both ın its literal and m its figurative sense It was 
in order to suppress them that the Inquisition was originally 
introduced, and against them that it practised 1ts worst horrors 
during the three and a half centuries of its fery existence A 
countless number were burned at the stake. Others were at 
last forced imto an uneasy conformity Thousands upon 
thousands went imo voluntary exile, establishing the earliest, 
so-called, ‘‘ Spanish and Portuguese ’’ synagogues ın London, 
Amsterdam, Eamburg, Bordeaux, and even New York ‘These 
latter included some of the most eminent figures in the life 
of the Peninsula: merchants, bankers, financiers, poets, play- 
wrights, soldiers, even priests Until to-day, their descendants 
have continued to maintain their individuality in their new 
homes Names like ‘Texeira de Mattos, Henriques, or Cardoso 
tell unmistakably of Marrano origin, more or less remote 
Little snatches of Spanish and Portuguese remain even to-day 
in the synagogue <itual in German- or Hnglish-speaking coun- 
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tries: and the London congregation, with astonishing conser- 
vatism, still offers up a special prayer, on the eve of the Day 
of Atonement, on behalf of ‘‘ our brothers who are confined 
in the prisons of the Inquisition.’ 

This outward flow ceased ın the second half of the eighteenth 
century, at the same period at which the Inquusitional fires 
flickered out Historians on the one hand, and moralists on 
the other, long imagined that this took place in consequence 
of sheer lack of human material. It was indeed generally 
assumed that, in the long run, the barbarities of the Holy 
Office had completed their work—an outstanding instance of 
the victory of Force over human conviction George Borrow, 
in The Bible in Spam, had as a matter of fact given a fantastic 
description of an encounter with a certaim secret Jew named 
“ Abarbenel ’? who made all manner of astonishing disclosures 
about his family and his people However, all the world 
suspected that George Borrow was a har, and dismissed this 
circumstantial account as pure invention. 

The assumption of the utter disappearance of the Marranos, 
though universal, and repeated in all the standard works of 
reference, happened to be completely erroneous ‘The discovery 
was made in a dramatic manner During the course of the 
war a certain Polish-Jewish mining engineer, M Samuel 
Schwarz, detained as the result of the outbreak of hostilities 
at Tasbon, was at work at an out-of-the-way place in Tras-os- 
Montes, the mountain province ın the extreme north of 
Portugal. One of the local merchants, desirous of obtaining 
the stranger’s patronage, warned him against having anything 
to do with one of his competitors ‘‘It ıs enough for me to 
tell you,” he whispered, ‘‘ that the fellow ıs a yudeu—a Jew” 
This was sufficient to stimulate M Schwarz’s curiosity, for, 
like all the rest of the world, he knew of no Jews in Portugal 
outside the capital He found himself surrounded by an 
atmosphere of suspicion and mystery The person indicated 
by his informant could not help him much he had married 
an “old” Christian, and for this reason was out of touch 
with his former brethren ın faith However, he did his best 
after some persuasion to introduce the inquirer to them “ E’ 
dos nossos—he 1s one of us,” he informed them, confidentially 

After a great deal of difficulty, M Schwarz began to gain 
their trust. They brought him to a certain old woman whom 
they regarded, ıt seemed, with especial veneration as their 
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spiritual leader She was dubious as to the stranger’s good 
faith She had not heard of any Jews different from herself. 
She had no knowledge whatsoever of the greater community 
scattered in the four corners of the world, outside the bounds 
of Portugal Her conceptions were I:mited to an exiguous 
religious body in her own township and the 1mmediate neigh- 
bourhood, for whom secrecy was a primary condition of 
existence The scranger, moreover, could not recite any of 
the traditional prayers ın the vernacular current amongst that 
and the sister communities It was ın vain that M Schwarz 
tried to point out tnat the universal language of prayer amongst 
the Jews was Hebrew, ın which Jews throughout the world 
carried on their devotions They had not heard of the 
language, and doubted its existence At last the old woman 
sceptically asked kım to repeat some prayer in the tongue for 
which he claimed such sanctity His choice was an obvious 
one He recited tke Jewish confession of faith, the Shema—the 
same which so maay of the Inquisitional martyrs had on their 
lips when they perisied at the stake ‘‘ Hear, O Israel! The 
Lord our God, the Lord is One!” As he pronounced the 
name of God—Adonai—the old woman sportaneously covered 
her eyes with her hands—the traditional formality, intended 
to shut off outside distraction during the recital of this verse 
When he had finished, she turned to the bystanders ‘‘ He 
is indeed a Jew,” she said, authoritatively, ‘‘ for he knows 
the sacred name af Adonai” ‘Thus this solitary survival of 
the Hebrew tongue, which had been preserved orally amongst 
the Marranos throughout the long centuries of subterfuge and 
persecution, at last trought the remnant back into communica- 
tion with a representative of the wider Jewish world 

Now that he was recognised as a Jew, M Schwarz had no 
difficulty in being admitted to full confidence What he 
discovered was noth:ng less than amazing. ‘Throughout the 
period subsequent to the decay of the Inqmsition, there had 
continued to exist in the remoter parts of Portugal whole 
colonies of crypto-Jews, absolutely out of touch with their 
co-religionists, and not even suspecting their existence Long 
centuries of persecution had left a mark on their outlook. 
They could not conceive any form of Judaism other than that 
stunted and furtive one which they themselves followed They 
were not even conscious of any lapses or shortcomings on their 
part They had lost all knowledge of Hebrew, save a few 
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mutilated words. But at the same time, their religion was 
in its essentials absolutely Jewish They steadfastly upheld 
the stern monotheism of their fathers, denied the Messiahship 
of Jesus, and withheld recognition from the saints of the 
Catholic Church. They recognised themselves as Jews, or New 
Christians. They met together at regular intervals for prayer 
They married only amongst themselves They observed, with 
the utmost fidelity possible in the circumstances, not only the 
Sabbath, but also the major solemnities of Passover and the 
Day of Atonement On Friday might many of them placed 
the Sabbath light, which thay religiously kindled, inside a 
barrel, safe from prying eyes. The Day of Atonement and 
the Passover were both observed a day or two after their proper 
date, when the vigilance of their persecutors might be assumed 
to be relaxed But all this was done in simple good faith, 
as if ıt were a necessary part of the traditional observance, 
and not an accretion forced on it from without. 

Their prayers, though sadly altered and diminished, were 
recognisably Jewish ın inspirazion and ın origin. They were 
naturally in Portuguese, a large proportion being in verse. 
However, the ancient archetypes are recognisable ın many 
cases One or two words of Hebrew, even, survived—notably, 
the name Adona ‘The prayers were scanty ın number, being 
transmitted by word of mouth from generation to generation ; 
and, on special occasions, the whole repertory was repeated over 
and over again, with pathetic monotony The principal reposi- 
tories of these, as of other traditions, were the wives and 
mothers, and especially the grandmothers Indeed, on those 
occasions when meetings were held for prayer, ıt was generally 
an old woman who acted as sacerdotisa (priestess) or spiritual 
guide All of this amazing secret organisation had continued 
for the past century and a half, under a thin crust of Catholic 
observance ‘There was more in George Borrow’s account than 
contemporaries had been willing to believe 

The phenomenon was indeed an extraordinary one, perhaps 
unexampled ın the whole course of history The Inquisition, 
assisted by the constant stream of emigration which it brought 
about, had succeeded in its task only ın the greater cities. In 
the country districts, on the other hand, ıt had proved com- 
pletely ineffective When the Inquisition was finally abolished 
in 1821, the apparent change was not drastic In their remote 
homes, far removed from the railways and highroads, many 
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of the Marranos hardly realised the progress of civilisation, 
and feared that, even in the nineteenth or twentieth century, 
they might be burned like their ancestors if they had the 
temerity to come out into the open By this time, moreover, 
the tradition of secrecy 1mplanted during centuries of persecu- 
tion had impregnated their whole outlook From a religious 
body, they hed developed almost into a secret society, of 
fantastical closeness, membership 1n which was transmitted 
from father to son. They imagined that their God could not 
be properly worshipped except by stealth, and regarded a public 
profession of faith as little less then a profanation. 

They were therefore little affected by external developments 
They continued to attend Church, just as their fathers had 
done, though on a nunimum number of occasions. They 
resorted automatically to the parish priest for baptism, 
marriage and bunal. inevitably so, since no civil form of 
registration had as yet been introduced. ‘Though they con- 
tinued to meet together for the purpose of worship, under 
conditions of the utmost mystery, and to retain their own 
secretive traditions of religious belief and worship, they 
remained, in form, Catholics of unimpeachable orthodoxy By 
the time of tke revolution of 1919, when the public institutions 
of the country were secularised, 1t was too late for them to 
realise the change. All touch with the main current of Judaism 
had been lost. They had come io consider themselves the sole 
representatives of their race, anc their own attenuated practices 
and services appeared to them the essence of the Jewish religion 
Thus, during the whole course of the nineteenth century, while 
travellers scourec the two hemispheres for such historic relics, 
a romantic cryptc-Jewish community, consisting of perhaps tens 
of thousands of souls, had been continuing a subterranean 
existence within a few hours of Lisbon: while the outside 
world, even 1n Portugal, did not suspect their existence, and 
antiquarians loucly lamented their disappearance ! 

The number of souls and extent of territory involved is far 
from negligible In central and southern Portugal, so far as 
1s known, the case 1s 1dentical with that of Spain, where (except- 
ing perhaps the so-called Chuetas of the Balearic Islands) 
all traces of crypto-Judaism appear to have died out In the 
northern provinces of the country, however, the Marranos are 
still very numerous Some villages are said to be full of them, 
and are actually referred to by the local peasantry as ‘‘ Jewish.” 
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In Covilha, the Manchester of Portugal, there ıs a considerable 
colony ‘Town after town such as Belmonte, Fundão, and 
Castelo Branco, where the Inquisition was ferocious in perse- 
cuting the Marranos from the sixzeenth to the eighteenth 
centuries, harbour large numbers who ere more or less devoted 
to their ancestral faith even at the present day For the most 
part they belong to the lower middle class, though they include 
also many prosperous merchants and professional men, as well 
as some intellectuals, Thus Guerra Jonqueiro, the famous poet 
of the past generation, might have sat to Rembrandt as model 
for one of his Rabbis, and the eminent critic, Riccardo Jorge, 
had his interest ın things Jewish aroused by reason of the 
striking likeness between his dead daughter and a girl whom 
he saw at the Western Wall at Jerusalem The actual numbers 
have been estimated at tens of thousands, though this 1s no 
doubt an exaggeration. 

Contemporaneously with the discovenes of M Schwarz, a 
certain amount of Jewish consciousness had been stirring 
amongst the Marranos This was due iargely to the work of 
a single individual, who must be numbered amongst the most 
remarkable personalities in Portugal to-day Arthur Carlos 
de Barros Basto was born in 1887 at Amarante, a little place 
near Oporto He was a member of one of the New Christian 
families which remained true to their ancestral 1deas His 
grandfather ın particular had been meticulous in his attachment 
to the traditions received from his forbears; and it was he who 
instilled his Jewish enthusiasm into his grandson Barros 
Basto’s racial origin was perhaps betrayed by the phenomenally 
many-sided activity which he began to manifest as soon as he 
reached manhood He sorght his career ın the army It was 
he who, on one memorable day in 1910, hoisted the flag of the 
Republic on the town hall at Oporto at the risk of his life, 
being subsequently carried through the streets on the shoulders 
of a delirious mob His war service was exceptionally 
distinguished He was responsible for the introduction into 
Portugal of the Boy Scout movement At the same time, he 
made himself a name as a writer, and 1s a prominent member 
of the literary coterie which has its centre ın Oporto 

It could not be imagined that a man of the world, with 
interests so wide, could continue to cherish the curious con- 
ception of crypto-Judaism which had come down to him After 
the war he officially re-entered Judaism, and, since then, he 
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has devoted his best energies to fostering a revival of ıt among 
his fellow Mar-anas At Oporto itself he succeeded ın estab- 
lishing a Jewish community, officially recognised, with its own 
synagogue and seminary. But this was only a beginning. It 
was necessary to carry the work into the remoter centres in 
which the Ma-ranos lived: and this could only be done by 
personal vistts Some of the places conteiming Marrano settle- 
ments are sa remote as to be absolutely inaccessible by railroad. 
In a corner of the diligence which joins the various townships 
in the neighbournood, the natives would see a rubicund 
stranger, of middle height, ın appearance much like an English 
naval officer They would ask him where he was bound for 
When he told them, on one occasion, they were aghast ‘‘ Do 
not go there,” they said, “‘ the place 1s full of Jews ” “ Excel- 
lent,” said the stranger, ‘‘ I have the honour to be one myself ”’ 
The other passengers uneasily shifted away from him But 
at the next stop the driver came round and whispered that 
he, too, was a “Jew”? From him further details were obtained 

Arrived at his destination, the stranger, having donned 
military uriferm, would proceed to the house of one of the 
leading Marrenos, where a meeting had been convened There, 
for the first tme in most instances for over four hundred years, 
public service 1s held, according to the full traditional Jewish 
rites ‘The eves of many of those present stream with tears— 
tears of joy, at the great event they are privileged to witness ° 
tears of fear, lesi the action might, perhaps, be overrash (for 
it 1s by no means easy to persuade the Marranos even to-day 
that the fres of the Inquisition are anally quenched). An 
impassioned address follows, and, at a subsequent meeting, 
a congregation 1s formally instituted In this way something 
like half a dozen communities have become re-established 
during the course of the past few years. 

It 1s the culminating, and the most remarkable, episode in 
what 1s ndubitably one of the most romantic tales ın all history 
Whether, azter this long interval, tne experiment will be 
entirely successful, it 1s too early to conjecture But, whatever 
the result, thiis amazing survival ıs ar outstanding tribute to 
the indomitable Jewish will, and an unexpected proof of the 
inability cf persecution, even when carried out with the ferocity 
which the Inqursition had reduced to a fine art, to crush the 
free human spirit. i 

Ceci, RotH. 
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GERMANY AND THS VERSAILLES FRONTIERS 


WO months after Herr Hitler's becoming Chancellor of 
| Germany the Foreign Offices of the former Allied coun- 
tries and of the Central European succession States were 

faced, ın a renewed and mtensified form, with the question 
whether the Versailles frontiers couid be maintained in their 
original integrity A wave of diplomatic unrest had radiated 
from Berlin 

Ever since the treaty was signed in 1919 it has appeared 
likely to normally 1maginazive people that the Polish corridor 
would one day give an easy handle t the revisionists In the 
retrospect it seems odd that the territorial provisions of the 
treaty, which have been praved on the whole to have been well 
conceived, should have included so unpractical a scheme as the 
shunting off of East Prussia from the rest of Germany It 1s 
unpractical mainly because 1t gives an opportunity to German 
propaganda The average politician of any country could hardly 
refrain from jumping at such an opportunity if offered to him 
The Polish corridor, ın fact, ıs the subject of a vast propa- 
gandist literature, whose authors seem never to tire. The 
mischievous element 11 1t 1s that ıt encourages political agita- 
tion Once the politicians are able, as the result of persistent 
agitation, to redraw one frontier, no cne can foretell where they 
will stop, or whether they will have any more respect for good 
than for bad frontiers Few serious people, for instance, would 
wish to bring back the old frortiers or the old political condi- 
tions to Central Europe ‘The political, economic and financial 
qualities of the Czechs far outweigh the failure of the attempt 
to weld Croats and Serbs into harmonious Jugoslavs 

At a time when the world ai large suffers distress beyond all 
former experience, and so suffers mainly because of political 
disturbance and political interference with commerce, ıt 1s a 
source of disquiet to people of a constructive spirit to find that 
the European politicians should light-heartedly contemplate the 
modification of existing nat-onal fronziers The world’s need 1s 
to confound their politics and frustrate their knavish tricks 
Commerce needs political peace at any price 

Some day the history of our time will stand out in its 
perspective as an age wher the political method of organising 
human lıfe ın 1ts material aspect had reached an almost un- 
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disputed and clearly disastrous ascendancy The war of 1914- 
1918 was the very ecstasy of political power: the power of the 
people’s chosen rep-esentatives to ruin the people. Far from 
its being a war to end war—to end, that is, the unchallenged 
destructiveness of -he world’s politicians—it ushered in an 
epoch of still greater political power, ın which international 
trade has been harassed by every :maginable political obstacle, 
tariffs, exchange restrictions, socialist legislation In Russia 
the politicians have asurped enough power to reduce a nation of 
150,000,000 people to starvation In Great Britain the politi- 
cians have squanderec an accumulated reserve of national 
wealth, never before equalled in the history of any nation, and 
have imposed upon the people a load of national debt which 
cripples every attemot to build up a new reserve. In this matter 
the difference between ‘‘ Liberals,’’ ‘‘ Conservatives ’’ and 
“ Socialists ” 1s om> of degree only Mr Lloyd George, a 
Liberal, betweer 19-6 and 1918 spent £7,000,000 a day of the 
nation’s wealth, the more vigorously to prosecute the general 
work of political des=ruction then rampant In his earlier career 
he had laid the foundations of that astonishing edifice wherein 
everybody 1s made by the politicians to pay for everybody else’s 
responsibilities under the grand slogan of ‘‘ the social services ”’ 
After the war, Mr Balcwin, a Conservative, competed with Mr 
MacDonald, a Sociclist, in building that edifice higher and 
higher That is not surprising, for the outlook of all politicians 
1s essentially socialist 11 the sense that their work wholly con- 
sists ın marshalling individuals under State control They 
differ in degree, the Socialists encompassing the very climax of 
muddle by demaiiinz that everything be managed by 
everybody 

In certain spheres, fcr instance m education, little difference 
remains in the socflist outlook cf all three Brıtısh parties 
In Italy and in Germany the politicians are as supreme as 
they are in Russia, af not yet so stupid Being omnipotent at 
home, these varpus ands of politicians cannot avoid measuring 
swords with eack other abroad Moscow and London; Paris and 
Berlin, Rome aad Paris. the variations of those themes have 
no end Herr Hitler’s voice carries beyond the confines of Ger- 
many ın his champ onship of oppressed Versailles minorities, 
the while he tres zo crush out of existence his own Jewish 
minority at home The various minorities themselves, or rather 
the political propagandists who espouse their ‘‘ cause,” are loud 
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in indignation about mostly unreal and cultivated grievances 
The rank and file of Magyars who live ın the neighbourhood of 
Bratislava are content, 1f they be allowed, as they are ın present 
conditions allowed, to pursue their business and to earn their 
living It is their political champions who try to whip them into 
feeling oppressed Their interests would suffer only if the 
politicians succeeded ın handing them and their business over 
to a new set of political overlords and a new legal system which 
would force them to start again the slow, hard work of building 
up connections and making provision for the future. Their 
main concern 1n life ıs to provide for ther women and children 
They are best enabled to do so if they be left as they are, so 
that they may meet the future with some security that present 
conditions will be continuec ‘Their greatest hardship is to be 
driven from pillar to post dy political intellectuals, whose real 
motive 1s the exercise of their own political intellect and the 
promotion of their own political ambition The written sources 
of imformation about nat.onal minorities ın Europe (such 
munorities beng a European speciality) are the work of the 
political adventurers aforesaid The notion that, for imstance, 
a German farmer in the Banat goes home ın the evening to 
tear his hair and gnash his teeth because he happens to be a 
Jugoslav, not a Hungarian, subject, is hardly true to lfe In 
this particular case what does worry him is the political restric- 
tion which closes the Budapest market to his produce: but he 
probably has little sense of sentimental nationalism 

The ascendancy of the Nazis in Germany has started a new 
epoch of European political disturbance The financial clauses 
of the Treaty of Versailles being already disposed of, the terri- 
torial clauses are now, according to Nazi political calculation, 
to follow in their wake 

Such was the wish of He-r Hitler, the man who on April rst, 
1924, was sentenced at Munich to five years’ imprisonment for 
““treason’’ Hus offence was the joint attempt he made with 
General Ludendorff, on November 8th, 1923, to seize power by 
force of arms On that occasion Herr Hitler displayed his 
sense of tactics by running away when General Ludendorff 
surrendered to the Reichswehr The tactics were not success- 
ful, for at the subsequent trial General Ludendorff was 
acquitted and Herr Hitler sentenced to detention ın a fortress, 
although the five-year penalty that was imposed was subject 
to the provision that only six months of ıt were to be served 
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In seven years Herr Hitler has risen in German estimation 
from the very bottom to the very top. from traitor to saviour. 
What ıs the evidence, apart from indirect oral report, that 
Herr Hitler does am at territorial revision ın Europe; and 
how far is ıt fair to ascribe to him a willingness to go to war 
in the pursuit cf that zım? Before he became Chancellor, that 
is before kis statements had any but an electoral value, he 
clamoured simply for the tearing up of the whole treaty. Since 
becoming Chancellor he has so far refrained from any precise 
statement of foreign pclicy, and some of those who know him 
defend him against the charge that he has any but the most 
peaceful of intentions so far as foreign policy ıs concerned 
His personal ambition, ıt 1s said, would prevent him from risk- 
ing his own future cn the gamble of a war Some small interest, 
however, does attach to the actual statements he has made 
about his objects abroac In such a man as Herr Hitler, whose 
emotional capacity is large, ıt would be a mistake perhaps 
to attach too literal a meaning to anything he has said in the 
excitement of lus frst triumphant accession to a position of 
unlimited power amd responsibility One illustration of the 
need of such a caveat readily suggests itself On the first day 
of February, during the course of his first broadcast statement 
as Chancellor, he vaguely promised, as one of the Govern- 
ment’s cardinal principles, that he would ‘‘ restore the spiritual 
unity of the people ? and “‘ protect the family’ It was not 
clear what he meant; but on the last day of the same month he 
issued a decree, the first clause of which suspended all articles 
of the constitution relet:ng to liberty of the person, freedom of 
expression, of the Fress and of assembly, to the inviolability 
of postal, teleg-aph.c and telephonic communication, to the 
privacy of domicile (whence it followed that houses could there- 
after be searched without warrant), and to the protection of 
property Such a decree might not on grounds of strict logic 
be held to be incompatible with spiritual unity and the protec- 
tion of the family but to the plam man ıt looked a bit odd 
Chancellor Hitler’s first responsible reference to foreign 
policy was contamed in the broadcast statement of February rst 
above referred to Again he was a little vague He gave it as 
the Government’s objec: to “ protect the vital rights of the 
people and thus to r=ga:n its freedom ’’ He claimed for Ger- 
many an equality of status among the nations of the world, but 
with a pacific intent. The Government, he said, recognised 
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that, equality of status being granted, it would be the people’s 
duty to work for the maintenance and the strengthening of 
peace, for peace was more necessary now than ever before He 
added: ‘‘ Great as 1s our love for our army, as the bearer 
of our arms and the symbol of our great past, we should none 
the less be happy if the world, by limiting its armaments, made 
it unnecessary for us to increase our own ° On the following 
day (February 2nd) he made a statement to British and Ameri- 
can journalists ın which he specifically rebutted the charge that 
he entertained warlike propensities ‘‘ Anyone,” he said, 
“ who, like myself, knows what war 1s, knows what a squander- 
ing of effort, or rather waste of strength, 1s involved”? (Herr 
Hitler fought ın the ranks throughout the war, and was 
wounded, gassed and shell-skocked.) 

Oddly enough on that same day Herr Hitler went to see one 
of Herr Hugenberg’s typical films designed to rouse a blood- 
thirsty anti-British feeling ın Germany Herr Hugenberg 
still remains a Ministerial colleague of Herr Hitler’s, although 
1t must ın fairness to Herr Hitler be conceded that the two men 
hardly see eye toeye It is one of Herr Hugenberg’s desperate 
obsessions that war 1s a glcrious business, and that war with 
Great Britain 1s an especially holy duty for every German 
He has great influence over German popular feeling, largely 
because he uses a part of his great wealth to finance Germany’s 
biggest film-producing firm, Ufa He uses it for an educative 
and propagandist purpose On the evening of February 2nd, 
Herren Hitler, von Papen end Hugenberg witnessed the first 
performance of a new Ufa film called Morgenrot, wherein 1s 
portrayed the typical gallantry of German, and the typically 
ghoulish inhumanity of British, sailors during the war The 
story 1s of a German submarine commander who, refusing to 
torpedo a certain ship because he is not sure of its nationality, 
comes to the surface to find out, and 1s thereupon treacherously 
attacked by a British Q beat sailing the Danish flag The 
British commander 1s shown to be chuckling viciously over his 
own treachery But British marksmanship being so notoriously 
bad, the Q boat misses at point blank -ange and ıts own com- 
mander ıs killed (thus to excite the audience’s applause for the 
condign punishment of a British villain) ‘Thereupon a British 
destroyer appears on the scene and rams the submarine, so that 
British vice 1s still made to triumph over German chivalry 
The mind of a man who dehberately uses a big film organisa- 
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tion to educate German youth ın the twin ways of hating Great 
Britain and covetirg military glory is not the mind of a normal 
man Yet that man is a member of Herr Hriler’s Ministry 

Herr Hitler himself, by contrast, had during his first week 
of office been preachirg a gospel of peace Yet in his second 
week (on Februar> roth) he deciaimed somewhat wildly in a 
speech relayed fram che Berlin Sportpalast to huge open-air 
audiences, that ıt was his object to train the German nation “‘ to 
reverence the ald German army ın which che youth of Germany 
shall once against witress the mightiest exertion of the nation’s 
strength and the symbol of the greatest achievement in history ” 
Had he caught ıt from Herr Hugenberg, or was this an essay of 
his very own? It has been said of Herr Hitler that he 1s one 
of those politiaans (of whom there are many) who never know 
before a speech what they are gang to say, and who, after a 
speech, never know what they have said. It may, therefore, 
be unfair to judge Herr Hitler by his speeches 

On Marck 21st, ın the garrison church of Potsdam (the 
Reichstag building having been badly damaged by fire on Feb- 
ruary 27th) the new Farliament resulting from the elections of 
March sth was ceremoniously irstituted. On that occasion 
Herr Hitler’s speech consisted in the reading of a written docu- 
ment giving a considered statemert of the government’s policy 
That statement may, therefore, be regarded as not belonging to 
the category of Hitler orations. In it he repudiated wholly the 
Versailles war gilt clauses, and represented the German 
people ın the familiar strain of sentimental rubbish as having 
fought the war “ with the most sacred conviction of defending 
its freedom and therewith its right to live, for neither the 
Kaiser, nor the Gcvernment nor the people wanted that war ” 
The rest of his statement was devoted to long, vague aspira- 
tions about Germar unity of spirit and will, the eternal founda- 
tions of German life, and the stability of political development 
at home and abroad he used those very words, and many 
others whose meaning was equally obscure He ended by affirm- 
ing that as regarced the outside world, Germany “ wanted, 
weighing the sacrifices of the last war, to be true friends of a 
peace which would at last heal the wounds from which all 
suffered’? ‘Two days later he attested his desire for general 
disarmament and fr ‘a long-term consolidation of peace by 
the really great national Powers, ın order to restore the mutual 
confidence of the peoples’’, he paid a tribute to the British 
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initiative at the disarmament conference and declared his readi- 
ness to collaborate with Italy, Britain and France in the cause 
of peace and to take part ın the world economic and financial 
conference So far, therefore, as his less emotional pronounce- 
ments may be taken as interpzeting his thought, Herr Hitler has 
on the whole expressed a preference for peace than for war Ina 
politician that 1s a mercy for which one may be thankful 

It was while such initial gropings after policy were taking place 
in Herr Hitler’s mind that certain dramatic events, in which Mr 
MacDonald prominently figured, took place ın Geneva and in 
Rome The motive that produzed these events clearly was the fear 
that the bad blood now running in Europe might lead to an 
open rupture of the peace It was on March 4th, just over a 
month after Herr Hitler became German Chancellor, that the 
British Cabinet announced its intention of sending Mr Mac- 
Donald and Sir John Simon to Geneva to help the disarmament 
conference to “reach early decisions’? The two men left 
London on March goth, speat a whole day (March roth) in 
discussion with French Ministers, and in the evening of that 
day issued a grave-sounding official statement about ‘‘ means 
of safeguarding the peace of the world’’ (see CONTEMPORARY 
Review, April 1933, pp 485-6) They arrived in Geneva on 
March 11th and conversed with the representatives of Germany, 
Italy and the United States On March 16th, Mr MacDonald 
introduced to the disarmament conference a new British dis- 
armament plan including the text of a draft convention (which 
was published ın London as a White Paper, Cmd 4279, on 
March 22nd) The commoa impression was that the main 
interest of his speech lay, not ın the specific details of his 
proposed five-year plan of disarmament, but in his appeal, 
couched in his most solemn manner, that reason be applied to 
the European problem before the danger issued ın war ‘The 
spirit of what he said was typified ın the sentence ‘‘ We can 
turn the tide of fear, which is rushing 1m increased volume 
down the high channels of history at the moment. we can 
turn that tide of fear into a tide of confidence, into a tide of 
goodwill, into a tide of peace” Hus main thesis was that the 
acceptance of Germany as an equal among equals, made by the 
instrument of the Five-Power Declaration, must be construed 
as a really operative principle (for the text of that Declaration, 
which was signed on December 11th last, see CONTEMPORARY 
Review, April 1933, p 493) He stressed that clause of the 
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Declaration whereby the signatories renounced “force” as a 
political means, and on that hypothesis propounded the alter- 
natives. ‘Either Germany is given justice and freedom or 
Europe will risk destruction”? A little later in his speech he 
elaborated those alternatives and submitted that the real issue 
was revision (1e revision of certain parts of the Treaty of 
Versailles) by war or by peace ‘“‘ Revision,’’ he said, “ cer- 
tainly Revision, rowever, not at the pont of the bayonet, but 
revision at the poiat of reason expressed and exchanged across 
a table ” 

That speech of Mr MacDonald’s was the first real step in 
what soon developed into an attempt to engage the four chief 
European Powers—Italy, France, Germany and Great Britain 
—not to go to war for a specified period Mr MacDonald and 
Sir John Simon travelled through the night (March 17th-18th) 
from Geneva to Genoa and completed the journey to Rome by 
air on March r8th Signor Mussolini had a plan ready for sub- 
mission to them On March ioth an official statement was 
issued ın Rome to say that the three politicians had ‘‘ examined 
a project for an understanding on the larger political questions, 
put forward by the head of the Italan Government with the 
object of securing the collaboration of the four Western Powers 
in an effort to promote, in the spirit of zhe Kellogg Pact and 
the ‘no-force’ declaration, a long period of peace for Europe 
and the world” No more precise indication was then given of 
the nature of Signor Mussolini’s proposal Mr MacDonald’s 
advice, given to jcurnalists at the British Embassy ın Rome 
just before he left for Paris (March 2otk) was this: ‘‘ Please 
add nothing to ıt [1e to the official announcement of the day 
before] and take ncthing from it’ He gave it as his conviction 
that the statesmer of the various nations could agree on a 
scheme for satisfying just claims and avciding war 

Mr MacDonald and Sir John Simon reached Paris on 
March 21st to continue with M Daladier and M Paul-Boncour 
the work started in Rome That evening a unilateral statement 
was issued by the French Ministers, its purport being to thank 
Mr MacDonald ani Sir John Suron for che information given 
them about the Rome conversatiors ‘The statement somewhat 
cautiously wert cn to record that the French Ministers 
“affirmed their desire to see established in the interest of 
peace, within the framework and ım the spirit of the League of 
Nations, a loyal co-operation between the four European Powers 
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who are permanent members of the Council of the League ” 

With its customary finesse French diplomecy thereby joined 
an issue It had been an open secret that Signor Mussolini’s 
tactic, approved by Mr MacDonald and Sir John Simon, was 
to establish some sort of concurrence between the four Powers as 
a preliminary measure to transferring the discussion to Geneva 
The obvious implication of the French statement of March 21st 
was that the discussion should from the outset be a League of 
Nations discussion, participated ın by all the European Powers 
concerned, great and small alike Thereupon the merits of the 
proposal itself were sidetracked by a controversy about the 
method of attaining ıt Indeed the familiar ranging of contro- 
versial forces began to take form Some mischief was caused— 
for the temper of European diploriacy 1s always brittle—by the 
fact that the British and Continental newspapers, with few 
exceptions, referred to the Mussolini proposal as a proposed 
“ Rour-Power Pact” The phrase had a provocative effect upon 
the sensitive small Powers represented at Geneva The scope 
for mischief was enlarged by the fact that the precise detail 
of the Mussolini plan had not been publisked Yet it was 
obvious that one of the reasons for not publishing it was that 
the detail itself was tentative and subject to possible modifica- 
tion It became known unofficially, for instance, that one of 
the proposals was that the four Powers should engage them- 
selves not to resort to force for a period of ten years, the period 
to be renewable for a further period of ten years but the figure 
ten was tentative and could, ir Signor Mussol:n1’s intention, be 
changed to five, 1f such a change might serve any serious pur- 
pose The broad content of the plan was understood simply to 
be that the four Powers should bind themselves to keep the 
peace for a given period in order that ın the respite thus gained 
an agreed measure of Versailles revision—such as would be con- 
sonant with the provision of the treaty itselfi—and an agreed 
measure of armament reduction might be put into effect It 
was, ın short, a new approach to an old problem The difficulty 
against its realisation was alsc old > namely, zhe French reluc- 
tance to disarm, intensified by the greater fear now inflicted 
upon Paris by the frankly resurgent, revoluxionary and antı- 
Versailles quality of Nazi ascendancy in Germany Even in 
that respect, however, there was little that was new for French 
official épinion had not been more inclined tc equalise French 
armaments with those of a Stresemann or a Bruning Germany 
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than of a Hitleritte Germany The history of Locarno was the 
proof thereof 

The Franco-German problem, in short, 1s not solved The 
French official determination not to reduce armaments appears 
not to soften, ındeed, appears to harden ‘The German official 
determination no longer to accept an inferiority of mulitary 
status has certainly hardened ‘The only alternative to French 
reduction of armaments appears to be German rearmament 
What is to be the end? Words offer the only safety valve as 
yet available So long as Mr. MacDonald and Signor Musso- 
lint can keep alive a discussion of the Franco-German prob- 
lem, whetker by formal conference, or by flying visits here and 
there, or by dıfused discussion at Geneva so long probably will 
the danger be held at bay 

On March 23rd, Mr MacDonald rose ın the House of Com- 
mons to explain why he had gone to Geneva, Rome and Paris, 
and what he end Sir John had thereby accomplished ‘There 
are occasions in the life of every man when the immediate busi- 
ness in hand seems hopeless Mr MacDonald was duly criti- 
cised from many divergent quarters for the vagueness of what 
he said or March 23rd. Yet it needs not much effort of the 
umagination to put oneself ın Mr MacDonald’s place on that 
day What could he say withort giving Mr Churchill, Mr 
Lloyd George and M Franklir-Bouillon an opportunity to 
make still further mischief? Yet he did sey something that 
either added to information already available or confirmed it 
First, on the subject of German equality, he made a statement 
of his personal view—and therefore, presumably, of the 
Government’s view—that was too simple and clear to be mis- 
understood ın any quarter ‘‘ We are pledged,” he said, ‘‘ to 
give equality to Germany The tame has gone by when by a 
combination of any Powers any European people can be kept 
down by obligations which it regards as inconsistent with its 
self-respect and its honour °? Second, he made some disclosure 
of what had taken place in Rome As his was the only authori- 
tive disclosure of what had taken place, the central passage of 
what he said must be filed by students until ıt 1s supplanted by 
something more detailed It ran ‘‘ On our arrival a short 
document was handed to us which roughly and generally gave 
Signor Mussolini’s views, showing that his mind had been 
running on an effective policy of collaboration between the four 
Western Powers to maintain peace in the spirit of the Kellogg 
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Pact and of the No-Force Pact which had been contemplated by 
the Five-Power Conference as a return for Germany’s getting 
a declaration in principle of our willingness to her equality of 
status—a declaration that those Powers should not resort to 
force to try to solve any of the:r immediate political difiicul- 
ties 

“ He (Signor Mussolini) felt that Article 19 of the Covenant 
re treaties was not meant to become dormant Hus view was 
that while the Covenant of the League of Nations enforced all 
respect for treaty obligations -t also contemplated the possibility 
of a revision of treaties wher conditions arise which may lead 
to a conflict of nations 

“ The plan laid down 1s thet the proposed co-operation should 
be carried out within the framework of the League of Nations, 
and ten years was indicated as the first period for the treaty 
should ıt be possible to arrange ıt ”’ 

Third, he put on record his view about the extent to which 
the small Powers were affected by what had taken place in 
Rome He prefaced what h2 said by the observation that he 
and Sir John had not in Rome been invited to approve or dis- 
approve of the plan, but only to “ study’? ıt ‘‘ We expressed 
ourselves at once (he added as being very much interested, 
and we promised to study the matter in relation to all its 
settings’? Then, on the subject of the small Powers and the 
League of Nations he said “. ın our view these smaller 
States have a right to be consulted wherever their special 
interests are concerned, and that will be done it must not 
exclude smaller States from playing their proper part in the 
consideration when it is ucdertaken In some respects the 
smaller States have a greater interest than the larger ones in 
removing causes of irritation ard feelings of injury from the 
nations of Europe .. ” 

He estimated the possible value of the plan somewhat highly, 
thus. “ The British Government 1s now working at a 
plan trying to fit 1t for 1ts purpose and to devise a means of 
handling what ıs admittedly a problem of the greatest diversity 
The reconsideration of treat:es, however, ıs not enough ‘The 
other nations have to make a contribution of their own, and that 
contribution must be a substantial one It must be such a con- 
tribution, ın such form and cf such an importance, as will place 
beyond the shadow of a doubt that when these changes are made 
they are not to pursue anything in Europe but a co-operative 
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and a friendly policy When the four Powers come together, 
if a way could be devised for joining with their views those of 
the smaller nationalities concerned and for examining the causes 
of fear leading to an unwillingness to disarm, who would dare 
to deny but that the only effective work of peace which has been 
done since the war will have been accomplished ?”’ 

The best that can be recorded of the Mussolim proposal and 
its effects ıs that as these lines were written the diplomacy it 
started was not yet spent In the last week of March and the 
first fortnight of April many consultations took place. Captain 
Goring and Herr von Papen went to Rome, Colonel Beck, the 
Polish Foreign Minister, went to Prague, M Titulescu, the 
Rumaman Foreign Minister, went to Geneva, Paris and Lon- 
don The French Government summoned the French Ambassa- 
dor from Rome for consultation, and drafted a memorandum of 
its views ‘There was, at any rate, some ground for satisfaction ; 
for an obstinate problem, the central element of the main Euro- 
pean problem, was again being discussed 

GEORGE GLASGOW. 
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“The Cambridge History of India, Vol VI The Indiar Empire 1858-1918, 


with Chapters on the Development of Admuntstration 1818-1858 Edited by 
H H Dodwell Cambridge at the University Press 30s net 
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chapter on the relation of the Government with the States 
declares : 

Under the pressure of this suzerainty the admunistration 
of the States has been improved and the position of the 
princes in a world of change has been greatly strengthened 
But this has been achieved by an illogical expansion of 
political righ: by that sense of moral duty which has been 
at once the strength and weakness, the inspiration and 
obsession, of modern British rule ın India 


The fourth and concluding section deals with Political Develop- 
ment from 1858 to rọrọ and shows us the growth of self- 
government, the national congress in the light of political 
literature, the rise of an extremist party, the reforms of 1909, 
the movemen‘s ır politics from 1909 to 1917 and the statutory 
reforms of rọrọ following the joint report of Mr Montagu 
and Lord Chelmsford published ım 1918 

Sir Verney Lovett in his urportant chapter on the Home 
Government between 1858 and r918 compares the vivid debates 
on India ın 1853 with the comperative inattention of the House 
of Commons ın 1919 Among the speakers in 1853 were 
Macaulay, Cobden, Bright, Disraeli and Lord John Russell In 
1853 India interested Parliament intensely In the case of the 
Bill of 1919, 

The president of the Board of Education was the only 
member of zhe Cabinet beside the Secretary of State who 
made any contribution to the debates The leaders of the 
Independent Liberal and Labour Parties made brief speeches 
There was Lttle inclination to exanune in detail the weighty 


recommendations of the Joimt Committee The debates 
were meagre 


Sir Verney Lovert declares that ‘‘the Parliamentary inquests of 
pre-Mutiny days did much good ”’ It may be said that the pre- 
sent crisis in India’s affairs following on the three Round Table 
Conferences has aroused in the Legislature something that may 
be compared with those inquests in wkich Cobden, Bright and 
Disraeli took a leading part in 1853 But ım fact these inquests 
did not forestal? the Mutiny of 1857, and the present inquest 
cannot take the place of a strong Central Government ın India 

Dr Rice Holmes’ fascinating account of the Mutiny shows 
quite clearly the need for a stronger hand than that of Lord 
Canning Hus predecessor, Lord Dalhousie, ın the view of his 
contemporaries ‘‘ would have stopped the Mutiny’? The 
Mutiny is not dead history, and those who dishke English 
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rule, or any rule, are better organised than the meri and women 
who gave the disaster of 1857 its strength India did not and 
does not want to part with the just rule of Great Britain, but 
the growth of urban education has given the discontents more 
opportunities of revolution ord Cromer wrote, and Dr 
Holmes dwells on the pont, ‘‘I wish the younger generation 
of Englishmen would read, mark, learn and imwardly digest 
the history of the Indian Mutiny, ıt abounds in lessons and 
warnings’? Dr Holmes puts the weakness of Lord Canning 
in a nutshell. 

Endowed with many noble qualities, Canning lacked 
robustness of character He could never decide, even on 
the most urgent questions, until he had anxiously investi- 
gated every tittle of evidence. his conscientiousness 
degenerated into scrupulousness, and he was more ready to 
take precautions against injustice to the innocent than to 
punish the guilty 


Faced with crises of a most acute character, the case of 1857 
and the case of 1933, ıt ıs umpossible to govern with that 
temperament as a Centre should govern The lesson of the 
Mutiny is with us yet, and the present strength and watchful- 
ness of the Centre, as represented by the present Governor- 
General, must never be relaxed ‘This volume puts all the facts 
of the Indian position up to z919 ın the hands of the instructed 
reader ‘The book should be read and re-read by every member of 
Parliament, by every Peer of Parliament, for it 1s only with full 
knowledge of the facts of the present position that a satisfactory 
further step ın the Government of India can be safely taken 

safely primarily for India, secondly for the British Empire, 
and lastly for the world at large There is enough chaos in 
Asia already, and a strong India 1s the only support against 


the spread of chaos 
J.E G pEM 


* * > 


BRITISH DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS * 


This very important volume on British Diplomatic Relations 
in regard to other States by Professor H A Smith, the 
Professor of International Law in the University of London, 


* Great Britain and the Law of Nations A Selection of Documents Ilus- 
trating the Views of the Government in the United Kingdom upon Matters 
of International Law “Edited by Herbert Arthur Smith Volume I-States 
P S King & Son Ltd 16s net 
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has many current implications Professor Smith says in his 
Preface . 


Whatever may be the theoretical basis of obligation in 
international law, we may agree that m the course of history 
its actual structure has been built up by the political action 
of states The present work ıs an ettempt to indicate the 
bricks and mcrtar of this structure, n so far as they have 
been contributed by the Government of Great Britain For 
this purpose ıt has been necessary to make a somewhat 
extensive search into materials which as yet have aroused 
but little attention on the part of jurists Hitherto ıt would 
appear that the task of delving in the voluminous papers 
of the Public Record Office hes attracted the historians more 
than it has attracted the writers upon international law 
But the idea of publishing a selection from the opinions 
of the Law Officers seems to have been mooted so long ago 
as 1854 No action was ever taken upon this proposal 
[of Sir James Harding] In *he United States the opinions 
of the Attorneys-General are regularly published, and in 
1886 Dr Francis Wharton, with the assistance of the State 
Department, published a Digest of ihe International Law 
of the Unsted States in three volumes In 1906 this work 
was superseded by Mr J B Moore’s well-known Digest of 
International Law in eight volumes 


Professor Smit2’s proposed series will serve a similar purpose, 
aiming ‘‘ at preserting a documentary picture of the attitude 
officially adopted by Great Britain, chiefly through executive 
and diplomatic agencies, towards contemporary problems of 
international lew’? ‘The work is of cocrse free from official 
control, and Professor Smith 1s, therefore, fortunately able to 
give unbiased comments on the documents and the logical con- 
clusions to be Grawn from the available material In some cases 
such freedom of comment is extremely valuable 

A study of two opinions of the Law Officers given ın 1764 
and 1859 respectively makes ıt clear 


that ıt 1s umpossible to associate the British Law Officers 
with the formal doctrines either of the e pror or of the 
positivist schools On the one hand, itis clearly assumed that 
there 1s an objective law of nations, binding as such upon 
civilised states, respective of their assent to specific rules 
On the other hand, it ıs equally ciear that the content 
of this law in relation to particular matters can only be 
ascertaineé by reference to custom and practice 
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A further conclusion from further documents shows that 


if a state possesses a degree of civilisation and stability 
sufficient to enable ıt to maintain normal relations with other 
states, then those relations will be regulated by the 
general body of international law Whether the culture 
of such countries be Christian or non-Christian, European 
or Oriental, would appear to irrelevant 


The chapter on ‘‘ Dependence and Independence of States ”’ 
begins with the principle always maintained by Great Britain 
that 
the extent to which dependent communities can be directly 
goveined by international law must depend upon the facts 
of their political relationship to the paramount or superior 
states with which they are connected. 


In this connection Professor Smith discusses the position of 
the Indian Native States Although their territory is not British 
territory and their peoples are not subjects of the Crown they 
can have “‘ no relations with other powers except through the 
channels of imperial diplomacy, and Grea: Britain 1s conse- 
quently bound to accept international responsibility for all their 
acts’? ‘The position of the British Dominions 1s not so simple, 
since ‘‘ the gradual growth of Dominion participation in the 
conduct of foreign affairs was the direct and logical outcome 
of the grant of responsible government,” but the Conference 
report of 1926 “‘implicitly endorses the view taken by the 
Foreign Office that the rules of international law do not 
apply to agreements concluded between different parts of the 
Empire ” 

A very interesting but disputable point 1s made by Professor 
Smith in the chapter on ‘‘ the Recognition of States and 
Governments’? Suppose there arises a case ın which the 
British Government does not recognise a State or the govern- 
ment of a State In such an event the British Foreign Office 
has never refused to transact, informally, necessary business 
with the agents of such a State or government ‘‘ Furthermore 
1t is clear that non-recognition does not involve irresponsibility 
Protection 1s a duty which the Crown owes to its subjects in 
every part of the world, and this duty is not diminished by any 
refusal to recognise local government In other words, the rules 
of international law are considered to bind states even before 
recognition ° If the view contained ın this last section is correct 
Professor Smith recognises that ‘‘ the opinions expressed in 
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some of the leading zext-books would seem to require reconsidera- 
tion.” But 1s 12 correct? Suppose such nan-recognition 1s based 
on the fact that “ the normal order of civilised society does not 
exist’? What ther? 

Professor Smith 2riticises the recognition, unconditional and 
de jure, given to the Russian Soviet Government on February 
tst, 1924, and declares with due weight of authority that ‘‘ the 
action taken 1s clearly at variance with the principles which 
have previously governed the policy of this country ın similar 
matters,” and adds that “‘ Experience certainly suggests that 
the abrupt departure in 1924 from well-established principles 
of national policy kas not yet been justified by results’? One 
of the outstanding features of this able book 1s to show the 
continuity of international policy on the part of the British 
Foreign Office and the danger of any departure from that policy 
other than a recogmtion of the growth of the same principles 

J E.G wM 


THE BIRTH OF MODERN ITALY.* 


Mr Berkeley is a lifelong student of the Risorgimento 
and this able voiume dealing with the period from the 
Congress of Vienna in 1815 to the election on June 16th, 1846, 
of Cardinal Giovana1 Maria Mastai-Ferre:ti as Pope Pius IX, 
is to be followed >y a second dealing with the vital years 
1846 to 1848 Mr Berkeley has worked for more than thirty 
years on the subject During that period 


I have met men of all parties—old Gartbaldians, Pied- 
montese, Papa] Zouaves and other survivors of the great 
days, and of course hundreds of a more modern date; and 
I have discussed every possible side of the question with 
them At the same time the libraries and archives have 
proved a mine of information, perhaps unequalled elsewhere; 
for until 1860 -here were nine or ten small nations in Italy 
each of which had its State archives 

In reality, however, the most interesting part of the study 
has been watching the development of the new nation formed 
in 1860, no other in Europe has made so much progress 
during the last seventy years 


' Italy m the Making: 1815 to 1846 By G E-H Berkeley Cambridge 
at the University Press. 15s net 
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In his enthusiasm for the new Italy perhaps Mr Berkeley 
underrates the progress that some other ations have made, 
and he does not note that the vast physical progress of the last 
eleven years in Italy has been under a régime of which the 
leaders of the Risorgimento could not possibly have approved. 

Mr Berkeley’s picture of the policy of Prince von Metternich 
and the Emperor Francis I ıs in some ways a surprising but 
indubitably a true one The Emperor was in favour of the 
fusion of all Italians into one group as Austrians ‘This idea 
of fusion was destined to have a great future but in ways that 
its author would not have even understood. Von Metternich’s 
administration of the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom was 
“ efficient and pleasant to live under on the whole the people 
were prosperous, and their numbers increased He seems to have 
believed that 1f he could ‘keep the people amused’ they 
would be satisfied with this régime ’’ In fact ıt was curiously 
like the present régime for all Italy except for the fact that 
this régime emanates from Rome and not Vienna Mr 
Berkeley’s estimate of von Metternich in some ways emphasises 
the comparison : 


Calm, logical, narrow-minded, rather contemptuous, an 
exceedingly hard-working, conscientious, methodical and 
efficient imperial minister, hardly ever mistaken, a man of 
such foresight that he could almost mirror the future—but 
his future did not include Progress, except ın material affairs 


That ıs not the impression of the man and his work ın Italy 
which could be derived from Swinburne’s Songs before Sunnse, 
but ıt 1s on the whole the -mpression to be derived from the 
mdirect evidence contained ın Browning’s work relating to 
Italy Swinburne in the very fine poem upon Siena and St 
Catharine gives an untrue picture of the days before sunrise. 
From the material side they were good Yet in a spiritual 
sense Swinburne was right He says that Leopardi, the weary 
poet 

Saw all Italian things save one— 

Italia, this thing missed his eyes; 

the old mother-might, the breast, the face, 

that reared, that lit the Roman race, 

- this not Leopardi saw, but we, 


what 1s 1t, Mother, that we see, 
What if not thee? 
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Many Italians saw ıt, and Mr Berkeley tells the story with 
extraordinary judgment of character. The old and weary 
Pope Gregory XVI did not see ıt any more than Leopardi, but 
Pio Nono saw it, and perhaps one of the most moving scenes 
in the whole book ıs the picture of the new Lyberal Pope, 
sincere and faithfui to the core, blessing the people from the 
loggia above the great gateway of the Quirinal Palace ‘‘ The 
intuition of the people was right, they were witnessing the 
turning-point in the making of Italy.’ Many Italians saw 
as in a dream a unted Italy There was Mazzını, to whom 
Swinburne dedicated Songs before Sunrise, who armed at a 
republican State with union by fusion, the same idea as that 
of Francis I but with a very different purpose. Mr Berkeley’s 
criticism of Mazzin. 1s as correct as his praise Huis scheme 
of rebellion was quite unworkable, and yet the principle upon 
which ıt was based was the only principle But who could 
give reality to the idea of fusion? The position was apparently 
hopeless No rebellion could succeed unless the physical power 
of Austria could be faced Who could face ıt? ‘There was 
only one man, and he could do nothing till the psychological 
moment appeared, Charles Albert, the King of Piedmont 
Probably the most valuable part of this book in the historical 
sense 1s the estimate of the wisdom and common sense through 
all changes of environment, through abuse and through adora- 
tion, of this remarkable and sad man He had a goal, that 
goal was the unity of Italy It was late ın the day before 
he revealed ıt When he succeeded ın 1831 he had to conciliate 
von Metternich, he had to bide his time He was thought 
to be a Conservative, and he certainly was not a revolutionary 
He was a man of intense religious faith, and his apparent 
Conservatism in the era from 1835 to 1843 was very like 
Taberalism, especialy in legislation and ın the region of com- 
mercial treaties He was always quietly building up his 
army and his finances, and he was helped ın this by his famous 
Foreign Minister, Count Solaro della Margherita, who knew 
of his dreams and thought that they were dreams Della 
Margherita helped to build up an independent position for 
Piedmont, and von Metternich never suspected that Piedmont 
was the real danger for Austria. 

In 1843 both Ckarles Albert and the future Pope were 
strongly moved by the publication of Guoberti’s Prumato, 
though his scheme cf federation of the Italian States with the 
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Pope as President did not appeal to the quiet ruler of Piedmont 
Literature was playing a great part in the Rusorgimento 
Balbo’s Della speranze d’Italia appeared in 1844, the fruit of 
the Primato, but taking the Piedmontese side of the case 
Balbo’s cousin, Massimo d’Azeglio, ın 1846 published his 
Degh ultim cast dt Romagna, which was also designed to 
capture the federal movement, a vague federal movement, for 
Piedmont After this date d’Azegho worked hard collecting 
and disseminating peaceful propaganda ın the cause of Italian 
independence In the meent:me Charles Albert, at last a 
moderate Liberal, was getting ready for action at the auspicious 
moment He was gradually approaching France He knew 
that without external help a war with Austria was hopeless 


But he could make no appeal to the people he was com- 
pelled to work with great circumspection, the ‘‘ king’s 
secret ’? was known only to his Ministers and was well kept 
by them Iake many cther moderate men in revolutionary 
times, he was entirely misunderstood by the majority of the 
nation ‘The Conservatives distrusted him, the revolutionaries 
hated him, and even tke neo-Guelfs felt very uncertain as 
to his ideas He seemec to be destined to work almost alone 
—the solitary prince whom Mazzini had named ‘‘ the Hamlet 
of Savoy ” 


Yet the time for a declaration was at hand, and Charles 
Albert definitely told d’Azeglio in mid-October 1845 that 
“ when the opportunity comes, my life, the life of my sons, 
my treasure and my army will all be spent in the cause of 
Italy ” In fact he gave his life, since after the disastrous day 
at Novara on March 23rd, 1849, he resigned the throne to his 
son Victor Emmanuel and died in voluntary exile at Oporto 
on July 28th of the same year, the greatest of the martyrs of 
the Risorgimento Yet the cause was not lost ‘Ten years 
later Victor Emmanuel anc Louis Napoleon together won a 
series of victories over the Austrians, culminating at Solferino 
on June 24th, 1859, and on March 17th, 1861, the kingdom 
of united Italy was proclaimed at Turin, an achievement shared 
by Victor Emmanuel, Giuseppe Garibaldi: and Camillo Cavour. 
In a sense Cavour, one of the great statesmen of history, 
followed the policy of Charles Albert and managed so to com- 
bine the liberal and the revolutionary movements as to secure 
not only the liberation of Italy but its due place among the 
great nations of the world Mr Berkeley’s book has its end 
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fifteen years before the supreme goal ıs reached, but ıt ıs 
invaluable since ıt places in perspective the forces and the 
persons that made the Italian Ruisorgimento an imevitable 
factor in the history of the modern world 


J. E. G. Dg M 


THE LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE.* 


The use of the late Sir Sidney Lee’s Life of Shakespeare 
has hitherto been sufficient for the amateur student of the works 
of the greatest dramatist who has appeared since the days of 
4éschylus, Euripides and Aristophanes, a man greater than 
these since he combined in his completed works both tragedy 
and comedy with a serene outlook over all the social life of men 
of every grade Suir Sidney Lee’s great monograph was marked 
by high literary purpose and a judicial investigation of many 
highly disputable facts about the life itself and the works It 
cannot be said for this reason to be displaced, but ın the course 
of time many more or less minute facts have become known 
about William Shakespeare, his relation to the stage of his 
day and the autherticity of parts of his plays A _ highly 
technical Lıfe based upon these additions to our knowledge was 
produced by Sir Edmund Chambers ın two volumes ın 1930, 
a work for specialists, and now Mr Charles Williams, the poet 
and writer, has based a new Life for the general public on 
the material provided in Sir Edmund Chambers’ book This 
new popular Life 1s written with great literary skill, ıt confines 
itself for the most part to absolutely ascertained facts, and it 
disperses many popvlar errors about the dramatist which still 
linger despite the efforts of Sir Sidney Lee and Sir Edmund 
Chambers 

There are various mysteries still unsolved about William 
Shakespeare’s actual life It could not be otherwise indeed 
in the case of a mar who was born in April 1564 and died in 
April 1616, a man of obscure origin in the obscure country 
town of Stratford-upon-Avon, who did not begin to emerge 
from obscurity till r591, when he was working at some London 
theatre ın some capacity at the age of 27, who retired to his 

“A Short Life of Shakespeare with the Sources Abridged by Charles 


Williams from Sir Edmund Chambers’s William Shakespeare A Study of 
Facts and Pioblems Oxford at the Clarendon Press 5s net 
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native town ın the year 1510 and died there at the early age 
of 52, six years later He was working in London for about 
twenty years, more than three hundred years ago, and the 
direct material for the historian of his life 1s confined to some 
few records at Stratford dealing with his christening, marriage, 
death and business and municipal transactions, some few 
records ın London as to registration of plays and law suits, 
scraps from contemporary writers of priceless value, many 
memories and legends which for the most part are late ın 
origin and practically valueless This material in the last 
fifty years competent historians have combined with a 
thorough knowledge of the Elizabethan theatre and of the 
Elizabethan and Jacobean dramatists, and a thorough 
knowledge of the social life of the period, in order to produce 
a consistent record of on2 of the most wonderful men that ever 
lived Yet the effort tc reconstruct the actual hfe of a man 
who was obscure ın his hfetime ın the political and social sense 
and who died more than three hundred years ago necessarily 
leaves many gaps in our knowledge William Shakespeare 
was born ın 1564, and we can reconstruct the life of his forbears 
to some extent and the measure of education the boy was given 

Though the historians do not mention the fact, he prob- 
ably went to school at the age of four in the good Stratford 
Grammar School ‘That was the usual age ‘This takes us 
to 1568 He learnt there, after he could read, Latin. Mr 
Williams says that ıt was not hkely that any Greek was taught 
ın the school, but Ben Jonson, who was a fine scholar, says 
of Shakespeare that he knew “‘ small Latin, and less Greek,” 
and that assumes that he had some knowledge of Greek There 
1s some late evidence that he left school early, which means 
before the age of sixteen, when boys of ability usually went 
up to Oxford or Cambridge If he left school at fifteen this 
will take us to 1579 There ıs sore evidence, derived from 
the actor William Beeston, who may have known Shakespeare 
in London, that he became a country schoolmaster, a sugges- 
tion that receives some confirmation from the knowledge of 
schoolmasters shown in the plays But there is a twelve years’ 
gap to be made up between 1579 and 1591 Robert Greene’s 
attack upon Shakespeare before September 1592 shows that 
at that tıme, as Mr Willams puts it, Shakespeare “‘ was both 
a player and a maker of plays’? He was working for the 
stage in, at any rate, 1591 But there ıs no evidence, though 
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there ıs some legendary stuff, as to when he left Stratford for 
London and ın what capacity There ıs at any rate a gap of 
ten years in our knowledge of the poet’s short life 
Practically no knowledge ıs yet available of what he was doing 
from 1592 to 1594. There ıs a suggestion that he went to 
Northern Italy He certainly got to know Henry Wriothesley, 
Earl of Southampton, since Venus and Adonts published in 
1593 and Lucrece published in 1594 are elaboraiely dedicated 
to him Was Southampton travelling in Italy in this period, 
and was Shakespeare one of his servants? Mr. Williams does 
not suggest this, but ıt may be worth inquiring whether South- 
ampton went to Italy curing this period In March 1595 the 
poet had secured an assured position ın the Lozd Chamberlain’s 
company of players That company. known later as “‘ the 
King’s men,” 1s, we are told, ‘‘ continuous throughout Shake- 
speare’s career, and there 1s nothing to show that he ever wrote 
for any other company.’’ It ıs probable that Shakespeare 
attracted the attention of Queen Elizabeth, who was anxious 
to see Falstaff in love. From 1595 to 1599 ot 1600 Shakespeare 
wrote the famous Sonnets, and these were printed ın 1609 
“without any token of oversight by the autkor.” Mr 
Williams adds ‘‘they tead up to the questionings of 
Hamlet and to the distasted essays in disillusion which 
followed’? ‘The poe: was not unprosperous In 1597 he 
re-established himself in Stratford by the purchase of New 
Place, a fifteenth-century house built by Sir Hugh Clopton, 
and in 1602 he also purchased there 127 acres of land ‘This 
must have meant visits to Stratford In London he lived in 
St Helen’s, Bishopsgate, whence he moved in 1599 to the 
Liberty of the Clink on the Surrey Bankside When the Globe 
Theatre was built ın 1199 Shakespeare had a fifth share ın half 
of ıt, and he had also an interest ın the Blackfriars Theatre, 
but he parted with his shares before his death Sir Sidney 
Lee thought that his whole yearly income exceeded £700 ‘The 
latest estimate ıs £200, a good income in those days In 1610 
Shakespeare finally returned to Stratford, but he occasionally 
visited London and stili wroze plays for the company There 
was a local legend adopted by John Ward, who was vicar of 
Stratford from 1662 to 1681, that the poet died as a result 
of a carouse with Draytor and Ben Jonson Mr Williams 
says that there ıs no reasor “to reject this report”? Yet 
it was at least sixty years old, was a local legend and as 
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evidence ıs worthless The poet died on April 23rd, 1616, and 
if Ben Jonson had been with him at or about the period of his 
death ıt ıs practically certain that he would have mentioned 
the fact Mr Wilhams thinks that ‘‘ none of the innumerable 
portraits which pass as Shakespeare’s carry any guarantee of 
authenticity ? ‘This ıs too certain a decision ‘The engraving 
by Martin Droeshout ın the First Folio 1s vouched for by 
Jonson and is practically contemporary, while the bust above 
the tomb in Stratford Church requires cleaning and re-examuna- 
tion Aubrey tells us that Shakespeare was “a handsome 
well-shap’t man very good company, and of a very readie 
and pleasant smooth witt,” while Ben Jonson declares that he 
was of an “ honest, and of an open, and free nature’’ He was 
outlived by his wife Anne Hathaway, but his last descendant 
died in 1639 

Mr Wilhams deals with the intricate questions of the publica- 
tion of the plays, and declares when all 1s said and done on 
the equally intricate questions of authenticity that, 


After all, we have read the plays for ourselves, and have 
learnt to recognise ın them, through all their diversities, a 
continuous personality, of which style is only one aspect A 
single mind and a single hand dominate them ‘They are the 
outcome of one man’s critical reactions to life, which make 
the stuft of comedy, and of one man’s emotional reactions to 
lfe, which make the stuff of tragedy 


That ıs absolutely sound. There ıs something about Shake- 
speare’s works, probably it 1s their universality, which drives 
inferior minds and petty lookers for dramatic surprises 
apparently mad There is the quite modern foolishness which 
would attribute to Francis Bacon, an already overworked states- 
man, lawyer and philosopher, the entirety of not only Shake- 
speare’s work but the work of many another dramatist and 
poet ‘There 1s the almost equally foolish denial to Shakespeare 
of the bulk of his work on textual grounds relating to the 
various bad and good quarto and folio editions Mr Williams’ 
answer to the latter craze ıs the right one The personality 
of the poet pervades his work beyond all mistaking Of his 
life we know only e little, but that 1s enough Of his works 
we know that they are the real mirror of his life, his hopes, 
his feats, his faith 
JE G wM 
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SHORTER REVIEWS. 


China the Pity of ,* the latest of Mr Bland’s many books 
on the subject, ıs mteresting, powerful and acutely controversial 
The whole volume 1s a sustained attack on the individuals, institu- 
tions and Governments which have taken Young China seriously 
and endeavoured ta he:p it according to their lights The fall 
of the dynasty in 1911, far from being the dawn of a new and 
better age, 1s regarded as the beginning of the fatal decline The 
chapter on Sun-Yat-Sen leaves the prophet of Chinese nationalism 
little to cover his nakedness, and the leaders of Kuomintang 
appear as self-seeking doctrinatres, utterly unfitted for rule and 
clever only in throwmg dust in the eyes of British and American 
idealists Mr Biland’s lash fails on ‘‘ the busybodies of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations,’”? on Mr Lonel Curtis and his friends of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, on the Foreign Office and 
Sir Austen Chamberizin, on the stacesmen of the Washington 
Conference of 1921-2, ané on the League of Nations at Geneva 
The fault of all these benevolent optimists ıs that they do not 
realise that the Chinese people cannot govern themselves, that 
China 1s not an organised State ın the ordinary sense, and that 
Chinese democracy 1s at once a fraud and a failure What the 
country needs, he 1s convinced, 1s the restoration of strong personal 
rule It is the same azuitude as that with which we are familiar 
in the Indian speeches of Mr Churchill end Lord Lloyd Mr 
Bland likes and respeccs the Chinese people, and ıs as anxious 
for their welfare as the rest of us Admitting for the sake of 
argument that the preseat régime ıs as bad as he paints it, the 
reader may perhaps wonder if he does not idealise the old order 
a little too much Morzover, “ the unchanging East” changes 
like other parts of the world, and the clock can hardly be expected 
to stand still. 

* = * 

De Valera,t by Denis Gvynn, is a werk of extraordinary 
psychological interest as well as of considerable historical impor- 
tance ‘The author has earned much atout the stirring events 
that have occurred in Ireland since r916 from men who have 
taken part in them, and Le w-ites with unusual detachment De 
Valera 1s rightly described as one of the most baffling characters 
of our time His obstinacy ıs only equalled by his vamty, and his 
own countrymen, both m America and at home, have been 
exasperated by his intransigence scarcely less than British states- 
men Yet the general impression of the man 1s not wholly 
repulsive, and there must be something attrective in one who 
commands such passionate ioyalzy It seems clear that his mental 
endowment 1s not much above the average His power comes 
partly from his unbending wil. and partly fiom his record of 
service to the national cause. He sprang into fame as the only 
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survivor among the leaders of the Easter rebellion of 1916, for 
though he was the last to surrender, his life was saved by the 
discovery that he was an American citizen His subsequent 
escape from Lincoln gaol added to his celebrity Mr Gwynn tells 
in detail the discreditable story of how he refused to go to London 
for the negotiations that led to the signing of the treaty, and how 
he repudiated those who signed ıt Differences between his own 
principles and those embodied in the treaty, as our author shows, 
were slight enough, but they were made the excuse for a hideous 
civil war Once again De Valera had the strange luck to be left 
in the centre of the stage by the simultaneous death of Arthur 
Griffith and the murder of Michael Collins For though the Treaty 
Party triumphed at the elections, Cosgrave and his colleagues 
could not compete in popular appeal with their rival, and they 
made some costly mistakes De Valera ıs now at last the 
unquestioned master of Ireland, and to understand this fanatical 
doctrinaire we must turn to Mr Gwyan’s pages 
> * * 


In this contribution to Roman Law in the Later Roman 
Empire* Dr Edwin Hanson Freshfield deals with ‘‘ the Ecloga ” 
belonging to the Isaurian period in the eighth century Dr 
Freshfield in writing this little book carries on his work of 
translating many of the principal law books of the late Eastern 
Empire privately punted by the Cambridge University Press 
between 1926 and 1931 It ıs not unkind to point out various 
small errors, since Dr Freshfield refers to some eriors in his 
earlier work Dr Buy did not 1efer to the Ecloga ‘‘as the 
first Christian law book,” but as ‘a Christian law book” It 
would have been 1mpossibie for Dr Bury to use the first phrase, 
since Justinian’s vast twenty-second Novel was a Code of Christian 
Marriage In fact the Ecloga was an heretical code, the work 
of Leo III, the first Iconoclast Emperor, who issued ıt in AD 740 
There was a reaction under the Macedonian Dynasty more than a 
century later, but the innovations of the Ecloga were in many 
cases retained Dr Freshfield regards the Sea Law and other 
laws dealing with martial law and farming as belonging to the 
same period as the Ecloga, but Dr Ashburner, 1n his ‘‘ Rhodian Sea 
Law ” published 11 x909, has shown that Zachatize was probably 
wrong and that these laws had had nothing to do with the 
Iconoclast Emperois ‘The Bas:lica of the end of the ninth century 
1s the most significant of all the later law books of the Eastern 
Empire Probably Dr Freshfield will reach this code in time 
Meanwhile this handbook will give the student an analysis of the 
Ecloga which should be compared with the summary in the 
Appendix to Volume 5 of Dr Bury’s edition of Gibbon It ıs 
significant of the changed temper of the times that the ‘‘ Basılan 
legislation retuined to the Justinianean doctiine, and the antinomy 
between the Canon and the Civil Law survives to the present 
day ın Greece ’’ Tke Ecloga insisted upon the indissolubility of 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


“ Rumania, its History, Politics and Economics,’’* by G C Logio, 
contains a mass of first-hand information about a country of which 
most English readers are profoundly ignorant In the course of 
two hundred pages he pamts the portrait of a country and a people 
which he knows extremely well, and about which he does not 
hesitate to tell the naked truth The piestige of Rumania has 
never stood very high, and this searching analysis wili do nothing 
to enhance it After a brief historical sketch he passes ın review 
the political parties woich have recently held office, and has little 
flattering to say of any of them ‘The Bratiano brothers receive 
the condemnation they deseive, not only for their corrupt methods 
but for then crazy attitude towards foreign capital Rumania 
1s potentially rich, but as she cannot herself supply the money 
needed for development, she requires assistance from abroad ‘The 
author writes bitterly of his personal experiences ın this connection, 
and solemnly warns foreign imvestors tc be careful The whole 
picture of politics and economics, finance and admunistration 1s all 
the more depressing since every statement is illustrated in detail 
The Peasant Party 1s clearly the best hope of the country, but 
ıt seems unable to break the evil tradition of roguery and waste 
He quotes Rumanian pubiicists who have condemned the 
monstrous evils as sharply as himself, but adds that they have 
preached to deaf ears A Rumanian prcverbd is quoted on the 
title-page ‘‘A good country, badly run, Don’t get entangled, 
it’s no fun.” The whole book 1s a commertary on this aphorism 


+ * * 


In “Unemployment in Germary since the War’ + Dr K I Wiggs 
discusses the question of German unemployment up to the end 
of 1931 He declares that 1t ıs mainly due to “ the large number 
of factors of friction which have been introduced into post-war 
economic life’? He blames especially ın this connection the 
system of unemployment relief and fixed wage agreements which 
are made irrespective of indusirial conditions “ Too much 
emphasis has been laid upon Reparations, which, admittedly, are 
an additional evil’? Some of Dr. Wiggs’ corclusions are highly 
controversial, but, as Professor Henry Clay says m the Introduc- 
tion, ‘‘ his record of German experience is a contribution to the 
study of this post-war problem, and most students of English 
unemployment will regard his discoveries as significant ”’ 
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MR CHAMBERLAIN’S SECOND BUDGET. 


N April 25th, when Mr Neville Chamberlain opened 
() his second Budget, he had ancther dismal story to unfold 
of declining trade and revenue, and few will draw much 
consolation from the unhappy circumstance that some other 
countries, notably the United States, have gone downhill faster 
than our own during the last twelve months It ıs something 
that the idea of a self-sufficient State or Empire has evaporated 
even in Birmingham, and we may welcome Mr Chamberlain’s 
confession, or reminder, “ that we are nor immune, that we 
cannot be immune, from those grim forces that hold the world 
im their grip’’ Nor need we dispute his assertion that ın one 
respect at least the National Government has made a good 
beginning It has re-established confidence. There 1s no 
distrust in our banks, or ın the credit of our Government; and 
as to the future, we can heartily endorse the Chancellor’s 
opinion that “the most hopeful prospec: for any considerable 
advance towards prosperity lies in collaboration with other 
nations.” It ıs a good augury for the success of the London 
Conference that in the concluding werds of his financial state- 
ment Mr Chamberlain should have uttered an earnest prayer 
that the Premier’s conversations with President Roosevelt might 
prove fruitful in promoting common action by all governments 
for the benefit of the world 
To understand the Budget of 1933 and justly appreciate its 
good and bad points, we must first gez a clear idea of the 
financial and economic environment, s well as of the political 
difficulties by which the Chancellor of the Hxchequer found 
himself encompassed It was claimed oy a wrier in The Times 
on the eve of this Financial Statement that the outstanding 
achievement of the National Government had been the 
balancing of the Budget by sixty mullicns of economies and 
ninety-one millions of new or increased taxes Nor can ıt be 
denied that Mr Snowden’s drastic measures re-established the 
public credit, and enabled the Treasury, by successful Con- 
version schemes, to effect a permanent reduction of thirty-eight 
millions sterling in the interest charge on the National Debt 
VoL CXLIT 4I 
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Taking the interest cn the National Debt alone, and neglecting 
the principal, we get the following result for the last ten 
years, the figure for the current year being of course an 
estimate, which depends for its verification upon the Money 
Market and the price of Treasury Bills during the current 
financial year 


INTREST ON NATIONAL DEBT 


Year ended Year ended 

March 31st £ March 31st £ 
1925 312.100,000 1930 307,200,000 
1926 .. 308.200,000 Ig31 203,100,000 
1927 . 318,500,000 IQ32 289,400,000 
1928 . 313,700,000 1933 265,900,000 
1929 . 3II.400,000 1934 224,900,000 


(Est ) 


Unfortunately ıt nust be added that the capital of the Debt 
has been but little dımınıshed during the last decade Most 
of the Budgets have ended with deficits or trifling surpluses, 
and consequent.y the Smking Fund has been largely inopera- 
tive With the exception of Mr Churchill’s deficit of thirty- 
six millions on his 1926 Budget, the thirty-two million deficit 
which Mr Chamberlain had to acknowledge as the result of 
his first Budget ıs the largest since 1920, and it has been 
added to the National Debt It was due, certainly, to the War 
Debt paymen: to America, for which Mr Chamberlain had not 
provided in the hove that ıt would not be demanded, but even 
so, the result was an unbalancing of the Bucget and a serious 
addition to our hatilities 

Again, if a settiement of the War Debt is not reached this 
year, and the Brittsh Government consents to continue its pay- 
ments to America without receiving Reparations from Germany 
or the payments dae from ms Allies, another even larger deficit 
will have to be acded to the National Debt at the end of the 
present financial year Consequently, the claım that the 
National Government has balanced the nacional Budget can 
only be admitted with reservations, and as Mr. Chamberlain 
has suspended the Sinking Fund, the balance of his present 
Budget—even if ail his estimates are realised—is at the mercy 
of diplomacy No possible revival of trade could provide for 
a full year’s payment of war debt to the United States. 

When we pass from the provision for the Debt Charge to 
the provision for national services, and to the yields from the 
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leading sources of revenue, we speedily discover the reason why, 
in his second Budget, Mr Chamberlain has again been unable to 
grant any large or general remissions of taxation In 1925, 
the Debt Charge was £312 millions, and this year’s estimate 
1s only £224 milhons. ‘There should, therefore, have been 
from this source alone an annual sum of £88 millons available 
for the redemption of taxes, which would have allowed the 
standard rate of income tax to be reduced to three shillings 
and would have left something ovez for Sinking Fund pur- 
poses Instead of that, the income tax, which Mr Churchill 
reduced to four shillings, has been raised to five shillings, 
and at the same tıme enormous additions have been made to 
the Customs Tariff, though these additions (except for beer 
and tobacco) have provided bu: little revenue 

Mr Chamberlain’s embarrassments and the taxpayers’ 
grievances can be referred to two causes—an increasing 
expenditure and a diminishing yield of taxes. There ıs a 
logical and natural connection between the two, for when the 
burden of taxation 1s excessively high, trade 1s depressed, and 
the yield of individual taxes is almost certain to dimimsh 
Every shilling added to the income tax dımınıshes the yield 
per shilling, and every penny per pound added to a high 
customs or excise duty is almost certain to diminish the yield 
per penny. When a country is over-burdened with taxation, 
a point will be reached when further additions will actually 
diminish the revenue Then comes a crisis, when the Govern- 
ment ıs faced by insolvency It may repudiate its foreign 
debts; 1t may reduce or partially confiscate the debt which 
1t owes to its own citizens, or, if it 1s ın possession of a 
managed paper currency, inconvertible into gold or silver, it 
may pay its way by printing more paper money, and so 
engineer a rise in prices, which ın present circumstances may 
very likely turn out to be the easiest and fairest way out 
of our financial embarrassments Lastly—and this would have 
been the right course, 1f only we had had strong government 
with adequate Parliamentary support—the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer might have followed, and might even now follow, 
the time-honoured and common-sense method of reducing 
expenditure, and cutting the national coat to fit the available 
cloth. 

Let us’ examine this question in order to make sure whether 
large reductions in ordinary expenditure, equivalent at least to 
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the reduction ın th Debt Charge, might reasonably have been 
enforced by Clencellors of the Exchequer ın the last few years 

Everybody, I suppose, ıs aware, though very few apply their 
knowledge intelligently to public finance, that there have been 
vast changes since the war ın the value of money Last year, 
for example, the value or purchasing power of the gold dollar 
had more than doubled since 1918, when most of our debt to 
the United States was contracted All Reparation and War 
Debt payments should, of course, have been regulated by a 
tabular standard based upon an index number of wholesale 
prices; for the Wer Loans were made not in gold but 1n goods 
and munitions at war prices. The pound sterling, though ıt 
1s no longer convertible into gold, will buy more in wholesale 
commodities than the gold pound bought in 1913 Even since 
1924, the value of the pound sterling has nearly doubled The 
Economst Index Number, based upon a careful selection of 
food and commod:ties, had fallen from 100 ın 1924 to below 
52 ın March 1533—the month before the Budget This means 
that goods wich cost (wholesale) a hundred pounds or a 
hundred shillings ın 1924 could be bought for about fifty-two 
pounds or fifty-two shillings in March of tis year As the 
controllers of Government Departments on both the mulitary 
and civil sides buy most of therr requirements on a wholesale 
scale, they are obviously procurmg, 1f ther nominal expendi- 
ture is the same. double as much in the way of food and 
materials as they obtained ın 1924 In these respects therefore, 
their real expenditure, 1f their nominal expenditure has not been 
reduced, ıs double what ıt was nine years ago 

‘The fall in retal prices 1s also very great, but more difficult 
to measure. The retail price of food has fallen enormously 
in the last few years, and real wages have consequently risen 
lately ın all cases where nominal wages have been maintained 
But the economies effected ın the wages and salary bills of the 
Government and of Local Authorities have been ridiculously 
small in comparison with the fall ın prices No wonder that 
the people who ere not employees of the State are crushed 
beneath the burdens of taxation; for the real expenditure of 
the country, measured in the pound of 1924, has risen from 
less than eight hundred to something lke sixteen hundred 
millions sterling! Mr Chamberlain and his predecessors seem 
to have been sublimely unconscious of this portentous fact—at 
least in so far as any effective recognition of ıt ın their Budgets 
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and public statements can be observed They have talked 
about the fall ın prices as a cause or effect of the trade depres- 
sion which they deplore, but they do not seem to have noticed 
that the fall in prices and the increased value of the pound 
made it their duty to call upon the spending departments year 
after year to make corresponding reductions in expenditure. 
They have never even mentioned or pointed out in Parliament 
that the charges for a warship, or an airship, or a consignment 
of stationery, or a public building, or generally the estimates 
of the spending departments, if they are nominally the same 
as ın 1924, are really very much larger, and that consequently 
all the estimates or credits voted by the House of Commons 
for food and materials ought to be (in pounds sterling) much 
lower than they were even four years ago, if the Government 
in these hard times had been cortent not to raise its extravagant 
scale of expenditure 

Let us now follow in brief outline Mr Ckamberlain’s state- 
ment of the Budgetary position His first Budget ended with 
a deficit of £32 millions because the total expenditure, including 
interest and Sinking Fund on the National debt, and the war 
debt instalment to America, was 777 millions sterling against 
an actual revenue of only 745 millions ‘The half-year’s pay- 
ment to the United States—for which he had not provided— 
cost no less than £28,900,000 But for that his deficit would 
only have been £3,300,000, which would have been converted 
by the operation of a small sinking fund into a surplus of 
current revenue over current expenditure of over eleven 
millions A further analysis of the Budget deficit shows that the 
net shortage of revenue amounted to 22 millions and that (apart 
from the unforeseen payment to America) the estimated expendi- 
ture was exceeded by rx millions, against which could be set a 
reduction in the Sinking Fund and reduced inzerest on the debt 

For those who, like Mr. Keynes, anticipated a big revenue 
of from 60 to 70 millions from a general protective tariff, the 
most disappointing feature of last year’s Budget was the yield 
of the new tariff Mr Chamberlain’s estimate was modest 
enough, 32 millions in all, but his actual receipts were only 
about 22 mullions*—a result wkich he attributed ‘‘ mainly to 
the fact that we were much more successful than I had 
anticipated in checking foreigr imports’? He found some 


* Additional receipts from the speciel Irish duties and from the Ottawa 
duties brought the total above 24 millions 
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consolation also in the further fact that the adverse balance 
of trade has been reduced. In the calendar year 1932 the total 
shrinkage of British Overseas Trade amounted to no less than 
196 millions sterling, of which 158 millions was caused by the 
fall in imports. 

On this two comments may be made The first is that the 
whole loss ıs felt by the shipping and transport trades of the 
country, which benefit as much by imports as by exports. No 
wonder, then, that the depression of the shipping trade and 
the unemployment ın British ports are the worst ın modern 
experience. My second comment is that there has always been 
a large gap between visible imports and visible exports 
Imports have always been much larger than exports; but that 
does not constitute an unfavourable balance of trade. The gap 
1s bridged over by our income from overseas investments, from 
shipping and banking profits and other :nvisible items ‘These 
invisible rtems are estimated annually by the Board of Trade 
In 1930, the last year of Free Trade, or free imports, the 
estimated favourable or credit balance amounted to 28 millions 
In 1932, when the protective tariff was in operation, the Board 
of Trade estimates that there was a debit balance of 59 
millions, 9wing mainly to a decline ın cur income from over- 
seas investments and a heavy reduction in the earnings of 
British shipprmg That these losses have not been offset by 
an expansion of protected British industries through enlarged 
sales in the home market ıs conclusively proved by the increase 
of unemployment which, ın spite of the reduced dole, forced 
Mr Chamberlain to introduce supplementary estimates last year 
to meet an extra expenditure of 18 millions. 

The only really encouraging feature of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
finance 1s the success of his schemes for the conversion of large 
blocks of the National Debt to lower rates of interest 

“ The total interest saving,’ to quote his own words, 

“ amounz to upwards of 52 millions, virtually a decrease 

of twenty per cent , and although part of that 1s no doubt 

due to the present abnormal cheapness of short money, which 

in the nature of things cannot be expected to go on for ever, 

I tunk me may say safely that part of ıt represents a 

permanent gain due to the conversion of the War Loan and 

to the further operations which followed upon that great 
conversian ”’ 

Here we have a just cause for satisfaction; but the saving of 

interest on the National Debt must not be classified with 
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economies in administration, or with retrenchment of wasteful 
and superfluous expenditure. Reduced interest on the debt 
means a reduction ın the incomes of large numbers of people 
whose contributions to the ıncome tax are thereby diminished, 
while their private expenditure ıs also reduced Economies in 
Government expenditure on the other hand relieve the 
exchequer and the taxpayers at the same time If the Govern- 
ment spends less, the people can spend more, and the result 
1s a general increase ın popular welfare. On this subject Mr 
Chamberlain practically admitted that his efforts for substantial 
economy have come to an end He declared that since 1931 
administrative economies amounted to 6r millons, but then 
there have been ‘‘ automatic’ increases in various pensions 
and grants A large body of his Conservative supporters not 
long ago formed an economy committee and put forward 
proposals which, had they been adopted, would have made sub- 
stantial remissions of taxation practicable But they received 
no encouragement from the Government. And this ıs all Mr 
Chamberlain had to say on the subject ın his Financial State- 
ment : 

Every Chancellor knows what difficulties there are in 
securing economy, and that the more economies you have 
made the more difficult ıt 1s to obtain further ones. At the 
same time I shall always welcome helpful and suggestive 
criticism on this subject But I must say that, 1f critics are 
to be listened to with respect, they must not disregard the 
enormous savings that have already been made by the Govern- 
ment and must not leave out of account the fact that every 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has to make provision for those 
automatic increases which arise out of various existing Acts 
of Parliament 


These words seem to spell the doom of the unfortunete British 
taxpayer, who had every reason to expect large remissions of 
taxation instead of enormous additions as a result of the advent 
of a National Government whose principal purpose was to 
balance the Budget and reduce the burdens of the people by 
effective retrenchment When analysed ‘‘the enormous 
savings,’’? which were mostly effected before Mr Chamberlain 
took office, assume very modest proportions, and the most that 
can be claimed for them is that they have helped to balance 
budgets which are mainly based upon an augmentation of tax 
burdens 

In consequence of this continued extravagance and this fatal 
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insistence on maintaining a very high scale of expenditure, 
regardless of felling prices and sarinking revenue, Mr. Cham- 
berlain could do littie to relieve direct or indirect taxpayers ; 
and that little cannot be justified on sound principles of finance. 
After allowing for further reductions in the yield of Income 
Tax and Suczax, he found himself faced by a small deficit, 
which he converted into a prospective surplus of a little over 
fifteen millions, by suspending the Sinking Fund Practically 
the whole of this was employed ın a reduction of the beer duty 
at an estimated cost of fourteen millions to the Exchequer 
The Budget has been praised for its orthodox finance We may 
agree that the beer duty was too high; but it 1s difficult to think 
of any Chancellor of the Exchequer in the last hundred years 
who would have suspended tke Sinking Fund in order to take 
a penny off beer’ If this 1s orthodoxy, what 1s heresy? 

The only other important remission 1s purely temporary 
At a cost of twelve millions, of which ten were taken from a 
capital account, the old system of paying Income Tax ın two 
equal instalmenzs has been restored, and thus earned incomes 
will regain for this year a quarter of their payments of which 
they were dep-1ved by Mr Snowden during the late crisis 
Another small but useful change 1s a reduction of stamp duty 
on the raising of new capital from £1 to Ios per cent ; and 
yet another 1s a quite reasonable reduction from 4% to 3 per 
cent im the interest rates on arrears of Death Duties and 
Excess Profits Duties. 

A Chambezlain Budge: would, of course, not be complete 
without additions to the protective tar1ffi; so we cannot be sur- 
prised that zhe customs duties on matches have been raised, 
and tnat the silk duties are also to be increased. On the other 
hand a smell additional excise duty is to be imposed upon 
British sparkling wines, from which the Chancellor anticipates 
a beggarly £7,000 ın the present year 

But there are also two important additions to taxation, One 
is a duty of one penny per gallon on heavy oils, which 1s 
expected to yield £2,300,000 1n 2 full year—a change which 
will be felt severely by many consumers and manufacturers, 
though ıt will be welcomed by the coal, gas and electricity 
supply industries, and also perhaps by the railway companies. 

Perhaps the best feature of the Budget ıs its modified 
acceptance of the Salzer Report, following the recommendations 
of a Royal Commission for an increase ın the duties on the 
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heavier class of road vehicles, which are concerned ın goods 
trafic The case for this, as Mr Chamberlain said, 1s 
unanswerable The heavy vehicles destroy the roads much 
faster than the light vehicles. A ten-ton road vehicle ought 
to pay more than ten times the licence duty paid by a one-ton 
vehicle Yet hitherto the taxation scale has stopped at five 
tons Mr Chamberlain has gone a good way to rectify this 
anomaly, and the extra yield of the duties, though ıt goes to 
the Road Fund, will also accelerate the repayment of advances 
which have been made by the Exchequer to the Road Fund, 
and so benefit taxpayers as well as roads 

In present circumstances hardly any country can be found 
which 1s not suffering from excessive debt, excessive taxation, 
dwindling trade and revenue, or a bad system of currency 
Many are suffering from all these mischiefs That being so, 
a finance minister 1s certain to have advice proffered which 
might lead him into disastrous courses, ending perhaps in ruin 
and insolvency When Mr. Chamberlain started the Exchange 
Equalisation Account ın his last Budget, I pointed out the risk 
of heavy losses, and the objection to a policy wh:ch necessarily 
involves the Treasury and the Bank of Engiend in an atmos- 
phere of secrecy and mystification Wuth the world’s currencies 
in their present chaotic condition, private gambling in the 
exchanges 1s unavoidable Most countries have inconvertible 
paper currencies under national management, which usually 
means national mismanagement The United States has joined 
this company, and the American dollar now fluctuates all day 
and every day in its exchange value with all other currencies 
Sterling 1s rather better off, because there 1s a sort of sterling 
club A few gold exchange countries are still left, including 
France, Belgium, Holland and Switzerland, but their position 
is far too precarious to make ıt possible, even if ıt were 
desirable, for us to support them by dabbling ın the exchanges 
Mr Chamberlain says that the only purpose of his anti- 
gambling fund ıs to smooth out minor fluctuations “for the 
benefit of everybody concerned’? But what fluctuations, and 
with what currencies? He has told us that the Government 
desires a rise in world prices, meaning, I suppose, gold prices 
If so, why should the Fund be used, as ıt seems zo have been 
used, for buying immense quantities of gold, and adding them 
to the gold stock of the Bank of England? It looks as if we 
have been buying gold very dear in order later on to sell it 
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cheap, and temporarily preventing that very rise of prices 
which 1s our monetary objective In any case, J very much 
regret that another two hundred millions has, at the request 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, been voted by the House 
of Commons for the purpose of more than doubling this 
Exchange Equalisation Fund 

Another proposal, happily rejected by the Chancellor, was 
that he should unbalance his Budget for the purpose of 
improving trade and reducing unemployment The double 
purpose was to be effected partly by borrowing on a large scale 
for public works, partly by reducing Income Tax. This was 
the aim of some ingemious articles by Mr J M Keynes, which 
appeared in The Times skortly before the Budget, and when 
Mr. Chamberlam concluded his financial statement, Mr 
Lansbury, the Parliamentary leader of the Labour Party, 
strummed upon the same note. Mr. Lansbury said: 


The fundamental cause of bad trade, unemployment and 
poverty ıs that no Government has faced the fact that pro- 
duction has outstripped consumption, and the only problem 
to be solved 1s how to bring about an increased consumption 
of the goods produced Untnl we get down to that question, 
all this business of public balancing 1s beside the point 


This 1s no place to examine the economics and finance of 
the State Socialism which, under the conduct of our Labour 
Party, would speedily land us in national bankruptcy But 
ıt ıs worth while in conclusion to note that nearly all serious 
students of public finance agree that Mr. Chamberlain’s reply 
to the general argument for unbalancing the Budget was con- 
clusive, and that the imag:nary estimates and hypothetical 
statistics on which the argument was founded are quite prepos- 
terous The only sound wey to reduce taxation 1s to reduce 
expenditure To borrow for the purpose would injure the 
national credit, and eventually add to our taxation as well as 
to the National Debt Mr Cuaamberlain showed that the proposed 
reduction of the Income Tax could not be recovered at the 
end of three years without zhe economies which he has declined 
to make, and he ıs quite right in denying that any psycho- 
logical advantages would accrue; for ‘‘ everyone would very 
soon perceive that I was only resorting to the rather 
transparent device of making an unbalanced Budget look 
respectable ”’ 

Francis W. Hirst. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S PROGRAMME 
AND PROBLEMS. 
T Americans have a capacity for sudden change of 


opinion wh:ch carries them swiftly from one extreme 
to another ‘The absence of deep-rooted traditions and 
the easy adaptability to new circumstances account for their 
mobility , but even those best acquainted with this characteristic 
are constantly taken by surprise by its effect on the public 
mind. It 1s now some years since Professor Turner, in his 
penetrating study of the influence of the frontier on American 
history, pointed out the contrast between the conservatism of 
Americans in some things anë their aptitude for any new 
adventure ın others There are regions ın the Middle West, 
for instance, whose rooted reverence for tradition in social and 
individual morality and blind fundamentalism ın rehgious 
belief are only equalled by their readiness to fling tradition to 
the winds in other ways And although the communities of 
the Atlantic coast have long since passed out of the era of 
frontier conditions and consider themselves to be raised above 
the crudities of the Middle West, they continue to share with 
the rest of America the optimism which bids them press on 
towards the future and forbids them to look back They still 
carry ın their marrow the inheritance from pioneer days 
When difficulties are encountered, or problems seem intractable, 
the pioneer will seek some way of crossing the river which 
bars his progress and he will sacrifice, with hardly a sigh, 
what may have taken monzhs of labour to achieve He will 
do ıt on a sudden impulse, obeying an inner command, refusing 
to be daunted by apparent failure, nor allowing any sentiment, 
or fondness for familiar things, to shackle his freedom to try 
again 
To-day America ıs “trying again.’? And in seeking to 
guess where she is going, I recall the judgment of one of the 
shrewdest observers of American life who said to me ın 1926 
that America would often surprise the world by swift changes 
of policy He then declared that before long the American 
people might be expected to teke a new line on Prohibition, 
War Debts, and the League of Nations On the first his 
prophecy has come literally true On the second a change 
is under way, but on the third the facts still belie him. He 
could not foresee at that time the effect which economic 
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depression would have ın provoking other and more radical 
changes ın public opimon but we may note that, after America 
had recovered from the concussion of her economic catastrophe, 
the innate resilience of her people resumed ts magic power, 
and with a new President in the White House they turned 
_with almost extravagant hope to greet the new day 

There was little in the Presidential campaign last autumn 
to foreshadow the changes ncw in motion Indeed, if this 
article had beea written even three months ago, the evidence 
then available would have prov2d no more than that the “ new 
deal” offered by President Roosevelt was designed to give 
hope to those to whom Republican policy seemed to offer no 
redress And he would have been a bold prophet indeed who 
could have predicted az Christmas that within six months the 
policy of America, proclaimed with the authority of the 
President, would have departed from tradition so radically as 
it now appears to do Apart from the drastic acts of the 
banking crisis, which were ad hoc measures imposed by the 
conditions of the moment and in themselves a remarkable 
innovation, the programme undertaken, or at least adumbrated, 
by Mr Roosevelt ın his messages to Congress during the spring 
seemed to transform the ‘‘ new deal” into something like a 
revolution in American policy And the character of these 
messages itself revealed a change in their author’ for where 
his utterances had hitherto be2n couched in the language of 
an unambitious liberalism and hedged about with qualifying 
phrases obviously designed to placate susceptibilities on all 
sides, he had not been in the White House twelve hours before 
he began to speak with force and brevity which caught the 
public ear like the notes of a trumpet 

There are indeed three, and not only two, contrasts in the 
speeches of Franxlin Roosevelt since last autumn ‘There were, 
first, the election addresses which were but rarely marked by 
any oratorical distinction, conta:ned many deliberate obscurities 
and contradictions and struck the listening public as the tactical 
moves of an adroit politician They were, except in certain 
passages of which more in a moment, the common coin of 
controversy and, while the winning personality of the speaker 
drew men to h.m in multitudes, the speeches were, for the 
most part, taken as the harmless necessary product of a Presi- 
dential campaign But in several of these electioneering 
utterances there were passages which showed that the speaker 
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had a concern for something more than the electoral appetites 
of his local audience. Spoken sometimes as though they were 
casual generalities, they have since appeared as the substance 
of Mr Roosevelt’s thought And during the period between 
his election and kis inauguration he rescued them from their 
ephemeral company and expanded them into the sixteen 
chapters of his book, Looking Forward * Here the President 
is no longer the hopeful electioneer, steering a difficult and 
sometimes over-tortuous course towards the haven of a majority, 
but a leader thinking aloud in the ear of an expectant people 
Many of the pages of his book had already been delivered from 
the platform, and the last chapter contains his Inaugural 
Address, but the note of party controversy rarely breaks the 
harmony of his argument, which is addressed, as becomes the 
President-Elect, to the nation he ıs about to serve He claims 
no more for ıt than that ıt 1s a compilation “‘ from many articles 
written and speeches made prior to March Ist, 1933 ” 

But since the book reveals his mind, and since he has deliberately 
chosen to make it his message of credentials to the American 
people, ıt ıs clearly more significant than a mere re-furbishing 
of election speeches What will probably strike the reader 1s 
the quality of suggestive understatement which pervades it 
It possesses none of the world-shaking grandeur of President 
Wilson’s oratory, but its author uses the English language 
as one who is at home in ıt, and while much of the writing 
is engagingly conversational, ıt mainta:ns a level of prose to 
which no President since Wilson has risen I do not propose 
here to review ın detail the President’s exposition of national 
policy, but shall come in a moment to some of its implications 
and elaborations Meanwhile the three contrasted features of 
his public addresses are to be noted: first the election speeches, 
then the winnowing of them into the volume described above, 
and lastly the terse and vital messages he has sent from the 
White House to Congress At each stage in his progress 
towards responsibility, Mr Roosevelts expression has 
developed its appropriate character, and ıt 1s ın the third stage 
that we meet the greatest element of surprise I doubt whether 
any observer of his career as Governor of New York, or as 
Presidential candidate, would or could have foretold that, when 
confronted with national responsibility ın a crisis, he would 
speak ‘with such point and force or act with such decision 


* Published in England by Heinemann 7s 6d 
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This 1s the first secret of President Roosevelt’s present power 
and the cause of his unusual popularity Before March 4th 
he was known to thousands as an attractive personality who 
would make the White House a happy human place such as 
it had hardly been for a generation, but there were few, if any, 
who believed -h.t he was capable of bold executive action. After 
March 4th he se@med tc reveal reserves of character and determina- 
tion which hed lain concealed, and men sought the explanation 
of their own surprise in the development of new strength ın Mr 
Roosevelt’s personality during his long ight against physical 
disability Meny wko listened hopefully to his Inaugural 
Address went: away murmuring, “‘ Brave words, but is the 
President as breve as his words? ° Before midnight he proved 
that he was, fcr, where in the afternoon he had said that if 
Congress could aot of its own motion provide measures to meet 
the crisis, he would demand ‘‘ the one remaining instrument 
to meet ıt, namely, broad executive power to wage a war against 
emergency, as great as the power that would be given to me 
1f we were ın fact invaded by a foreign foe,” at sunset he had 
already issued his first orders on the banking crisis, and 
America knew vhat in him had been found the leader fit for 
the moment. Aad in the following week Congress, recognising 
the peculiar needs of the emergency, gave him such powers as 
no President has ever before wielded in tme of peace 

Nor was <h:s shifting of the constituticnal balance of power 
in Washington merely a temporary disturbance due to the 
banking probem, for in the legislation passed by Congress 
in April anc May the powers of the White House were progres- 
sively enlarged until ıt was said that only Stalin and Mussolini 
could compare with Franklin Roosevelt in the range of dicta- 
torial prerogative. The analogy here suggested ıs misleading 
There 1s doubtless in America to-day, as elsewhere throughout 
the world, a disposition to seek men of action, to decry the 
parliamentary method and to find democracy wanting: but 
Washington 1s neither Rome nor Moscow The new powers 
which President Roosevelt enjoys are added to the normal 
functions of his office because they are needed ın the crisis and 
because he, and he alone, can effectively use them They 
are not permanently subtracted from the sum of Congressional 
powers It is, oZ course, true that the historic jealousy of the 
executive power has been silenced by the admitted impotence 
of Congress in she present emergency and that ‘‘ among the 
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many novel phenomena produced by the crisis in America none 
1s more remarkable than the alacrity with which Congress 
surrendered some of its most cherished prerogatives into the 
hands of the President’? But, with it all, Roosevelt ıs not 
Mussolim, nor does he possess the essential powers of the 
Fascist Dictator It 1s conceivable that, if the economic 
depression were to continue long, there might be an even larger 
displacement of the normal constitutional equilibrium ın 
Washington than has yet taken place; but at the present 
moment it is only true ın a very loose sense that President 
Roosevelt 1s a dictator. 

This will become clear to the reader when he realises the 
relative importance of the various factors which are the founda- 
tion of the President’s new authority. They are: 

I The almost universal feeling in America that the nation 
had made a new start when Mr. Hoover was defeated and 
Mr Roosevelt took his place in the White House. Mr 
Roosevelt’s victory, at the time when ıt occurred, was not so 
much a vote of confidence ın him as a determination by 
America to “try again’? and he correctly interpreted the 
mood of the moment in his “new deal’? Hence he became 
the personification of America’s resolve not to take the 
depression lying down 

2 As we have seen, his acts made him universally popular, 
and the factor of surprise in all that he did raised him even 
higher in public acclaim than the facts warranted He quickly 
realised that this popularity was a weapon which derived its 
power from sources outside Washington and that he could only 
hope to hold and to use ıt as long as he kept contact with its 
original source R:ghtly used ıt could be his mainstay agaist 
any imsurgence in Congress against him Hence the appeal 
to the public ın his book hence, more significantly, his skilful 
use of broadcasting, to which every observer in Washington 
attributes great importance No President has _ hitherto 
exploited the microphone for his own profit, but Mr Roosevelt 
has already guessec its value and will use ıt with effect ‘Two 
English listeners, Mr S K Ratcliffe in Buffalo, and myself 
in Boston, simultaneously and independently concluded as we 
heard the President talk on the air on Sunday, March rath, 
that his personal appeal, persuasive, simple and direct, to 
millions of American homes, promised to play a wellnigh 
decisive part ın mobilising opinion ın his support 
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3 Mr Roosevelt has tke good fortune to be supported by 
majorities of his own party in Congress Both Houses are 
Democratic; and those whe know what humiliation a President 
can suffer, as Mr Hoover did, when one or both Houses are 
against him, will realise the present advantage But the White 
House and the Capitol may be of the same colour without being 
of the same mind A Pres:dent does not enjoy the almost 
complete security from parliementary cefeat which 1s the lot 
of a Prime M-nister with a majority of his own in the House 
of Commons Even with his own party he must use all the 
arts of persuasion, diplomacy and management to secure the 
success of his measures. And if he can marshal public opinion 
on his side by direct address, as Mr Roosevelt has done at 
the microphore, he has in 31s hands a powerful engine of 
pressure on a -ecalcitrant Conzress In the last resort, or more 
truly, ın the first period of a new Presidency, he possesses 
a strong weapon in 

4 the dispensing of federal patronage, by which he can 
secure the support of doubtfrl members of Congress In the 
Post Office anc the Customs ke has many thousands of appoint- 
ments ın his Lands, and he can hold them up before Congress 
as the reward of good behaviour In the present case Mr 
Roosevelt has delayed the distribution of these offices and there- 
fore keeps ın his own hands an inducement to Congressmen 
not to fall out of step with him 

Clearly these facts combin2 to give the President unusual 
power, and when the specific enlargements of his function, 
as given, for instance, in the Farm Bill, are added to them, 
there ıs some excuse for th= picturesque exaggerations now 
current which depict Mr Roosevelt as a Colossus bestriding 
the American continent Bat when we look closer at his 
position, especially in relation to the more difficult questions 
before him, we can see that his initiative is not untrammelled 
and that he must walk warily Even granting that the Farm 
Relief Bill—which I see the New York correspondent of The 
Times now cells the Farm Relief Inflation Bill—makes him 
the arbiter of zhe farmer’s fate and gives him the widest power 
over the currency that the heart of the most zealous inflationist 
could desire, Mr Roosevelt 1s not a completely free agent ın 
dealing with many of the most 1mpartant questions which 
appear on the agenda of the World Economic Conference 
Congress realises that Tariffs must be discussed ın London, 
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and seems to be prepared for some amendment, but they will 
not give any American delegation, nor will they give the Presi- 
dent himself, a blank cheque to make agreements thereon 
And in the matter of War Debts, while it is clear that Mr. 
Roosevelt would have willingly postponed the June payments 
in order to obviate controversy between Europe and America 
at this delicate moment of the opening of the Conference, he 
has been warned by his own friends in Congress that it would 
be unwise to court resistance by proposing the renewal of the 
Moratorium ‘These are but two salient instances among many 
which reveal the inexorable limits set by domestic conditions 
upon his freedom of action, which we, on this side of the ocean, 
will do well to bear in mind ‘There have been indications 
of his mtention to do certain things, as ın the Secretary of 
State’s foreshadowing of Tariff reductions, and Mr Roosevelt 
may, in this and other things, appeal to the public to support 
him against Congressional opposition But the fact remains 
that, on some of them, Congress will exact a price for any 
concession; and with the passage of time that price will rise 
Time is indeed all-important to the President He must 
contrive to have all his policies well launched while the tide 
of his personal popularity is still high 

The record of his achievements during the first ten weeks 
of his Presidency shows that he has indeed lost no time. He 
has kept Congress breathlessly at work, and by the time that 
the present special session closes in June he will be able to say 
that no American President has ever carried such a programme 
of legislative change in so short a time or with so little opposi- 
tion Beginning with the Bank measures, and proceeding from 
them to the Budge:, Mr. Roosevelt dealt with the immediate 
needs of the crisis ın drastic and courageous fashion He 
legalised beer, and set in motion the final stage of the repeal 
of Prohibition And in nine special messages to Congress issued 
from his desk thereafter with a rapidity which left no doubt 
about his own determination or about the urgency of speedy 
action, he demanded and received from Congress authority to 
direct, design and control the fate of America ın most of its 
important activities These include agriculture, banking, rail- 
ways and industrial organisation; and when we contemplate 
the scope of the programme and the character of the measures 
it contains we can see that its significance lies not ın the so- 
called Roosevelt dictatorship, for that 1s temporary, but in the 
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readiness of Congress to sanction a radical departure from 
American tradition. Rugged individualism has been discarded 
for something that looks like socialism Planning succeeds to 
competition, and America 1s henceforth to conceive of her future 
as a “concert of interests’? inspired by a new principle of 
public service. This is all the more remarkable because Mr 
Roosevelt hurself declared not three months ago that ‘‘ an 
economic life completely planned and regulated ıs as ımpossıble 
as ıt 1s undesirable’? He added that “it ıs 1mperative that 
Government 1nzerfere to adjust parts of the economic structure 
of the nation, that there be a real community of interest... 
planned on the basis of a shared common life k 

Just how much this will mean in pract:ce cannot be predicted 
with confidence If the President were to achieve all, or most 
of the things which he 1s now authorised to attempt, America 
would be transformed, in almost revolutionary fashion, from end 
toend. But “ The devil was sick, the devil a monk would be ” 
and, ın the process of economic recovery, America will probably 
return to many of her old ways. We must remember that prac- 
tically none of the powers now giver to the President are 
mandatory, and 1f we may judge by the tone of his broadcast 
on May 7th ke will keep many of them ın reserve On that 
occasion, confning himself to the monetary situation, he said 
that the objective of his Administration was ‘‘ to raise com- 
modity prices to such an extent that those who have borrowed 
money will, on the average, be able to repay that money in 
the same kind of dollar which they borrowed We do not seek 
to let them get such a cheap dollar that they would be able to 
pay back a great deal less than they borrowed.” And he added 
that the powers given to him in this connection by Congress 
‘will be used when, as, and 1f ıt may be necessary to accom- 
plish this purpose ’? Congress, in fact, gave him greater powers 
of inflation than he sought, but since the form ın which they 
were given left their ultimate use to his discretion, there was 
no need for him either to veto those which he regarded as exces- 
sive, or to reveal ın advance the use which he would make of 
those which h2 approved We are entitled to assume that Mr. 
Roosevelt realises that the permanent cure of present ills does 
not le ın American hands alone, for he said ın the broadcast 
address alreacy quoted that ‘‘ hand ın hand with the domestic 
situation . is the world situation we can get a fair measure 
of prosperity in the Urited States, but 1t will not be permanent 
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unless we get a return to prosperity all over the world.” Read- 
ing between the lines we find the conclusion that Mr Roosevelt 
hopes that the World Economic Conference, which ‘‘ must 
succeed because the future of the world demands 1t,” will revive 
international trade, raise prices, and stimulate confidence in 
such measures as may absolve him from taking the risks of 
full-blown inflation at home 

Between the moment when these words are written (May 
14th) and the day when the Economic Conference assembles 
much will happen The ground has been prepared by the 
acceptance by eight nations of the Tariff truce, and this result 
may make ıt possible for the President to secure from Congress 
those special powers to deal with Tariffs and Debts which he 
was known to desire. If he succeeds in this, America will 
enter the Conference as leader. if he fails, the rest of the 
world will not forget the lot of President Wilson, who fatally 
outran his own domestic constable! In these two vital questions 
Congress 1s afraid of public opinion, believing that the senti- 
ment of America 1s unfavourable to any substantial change 
in the régime of War Debts, and fears the foreign competition 
which would follow any reduction of the Tariff Mr Roosevelt, 
on the other hand, probably realises that much of the intensifi- 
cation of the isolationist propaganda in the United States last 
winter was due to the feeling in the isolationist ranks that 
they were not going to have it all their own way American 
opinion has ın fact undergone a considerable change, and in 
such a moment when the public mind is receptive, ıt may well 
prove that Mr Roosevelt’s power of direct appeal will swing 
public feeling to his side and enable him to achieve what 
Congress regards as impossible On April 23rd the Kansas 
City Star, one of the greatest organs of opinion in the 
Mississippi Valley, said that though a reduction of the 
American Tariff ‘‘radical enough to enable our debtors to pay 
in goods was hardly possible as practical people we shall 
probably have to become reconciled to the idea of letting the 
President make the best terms he can, and charge off the rest 
to the madness of the war’’ And, to take but one other 
instance, Mr Walter Lippmann, in his regular contributions 
to the New York Herald-Trubune, which are syndicated through- 
out the United States to newspapers in every State, has been 
steadily educating public opinion in the essentials of the whole 
international problem ‘There is thus material in America on 
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which the President can rely for support in his handling of 
all issues at the June Conference. 

Mr Rooseve'z’s aim 1s to complete the legislative preparation 
of his vast programme and to persuade Congress to give him 
the largest possible discretion for the Economic Conference 
“before Congress adjourns in June, and then to send legislators 
home till December, hoping that his own measures and his 
co-operation wizh foreign nations will so improve the general 
situation as to bring them back in a more or less satisfactory 
mood ‘There ıs little doubt that his suspension of the gold 
standard in Apnl was designed primarily to attempt to initiate 
the appearance of such an improvement and only secondarily 
to furnish him with bargaining power in dealing with the rest 
of the world ən currency questions at the Conference. He 
knows tha: the present revival in America, as shown ın the 
rise in commo7ity prices and Stock Exchange prices, can only 
be maintained -F the Conference ın fact makes a serious contri- 
bution to the general problem And therefore, ıf the Con- 
ference should not realise even moderate expectations, he may 
be compelled to use most, if not all, of the great inflationary 
powers which he has been given. His power to play an effective 
part in London depends largely on his relations with Congress 
during the next few weeks 

A. F. WHYTE 


AGRICULTURE IS THERE A WAY OUT? 


FEW well-meaning people tried for a generation to 
A make British farmers realise that though ın the art 
of farming they were supreme, and in the science of 
farming improving, ın the business of farming they were 
infants in arms. As long as the farmer, they said, tries to 
buy and sell as an individual, he will have as little effect on 
the prices he pays or gets as a gnet flying from east to west 
has ın preventing the world turning from west to east And 
except for leaving behind useful farmers’ co-operative purchas- 
img societies ın most counties, and a few sound societies for 
marketing milk and wool, that generation seemed to have 
worked in vain But there has been a sudden change. A very 
good Minister of Agriculture whom we had during the war 
once said to me reflectively, ‘‘ There'll be no real improvement 
in British Agriculture until all the present farmers are dead,” 
and the change may be due to the fact that the generation 
of farmers which he knew has largely passed away But, 
whatever the cause, the National Farmers’ Union, which had 
for years and with complete success addled all the eggs of 
better organisation that the younger generation in its county 
branches laid, has suddenly become a forcing-house of the 
most complicated and far-reaching marketing schemes The 
official attitude has suddenly changed from “‘ better marketing 
offers no hope,” to “ better marketing offers salvation’? And 
the schemes which are being produced will be accepted by a 
puzzled and only half-converted industry, which 1s so depressed 
that ıt welcomes any prospect of change without considering 
what the consequences of the chenge will be 
Certainly, if change ın marketing methods can help, the 
three products to which new methods are to be first applied 
have been well selected, for with regard to bacon, milk and 
livestock there 1s more room for improvement from the pro- 
ducers’ point of view than in any other major farm products 
With regard to bacon we have sporadically started co-operative 
factories which languished owing to the producers’ habit of 
supplying them with pigs imsuiicient ın number to cover 
the overheads, and of varying breeds, sizes and qualities 
In milk the vigour of the periodical public fight over milk 
prices’ has hardly concealed the fact that prices have been 
settled by the distributors’ combmes, as ıs inevitable so long 
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as farmers—not owning the milk cans—cannot move milk 
beyond the cowshed door, and therefore. too often, desert the 
method of collective bargaining and take any price they can 
get As to livestock the custom has been frequéntly for farmers 
to drive their beasts to market to find, for some unexplained 
reason, that at that particular place end day the butchers were 
showing the farmers singular favour ın bidding at all. 

If there 1s so much room for improvement, need one have 
any doubts as to the wisdom and success of the great changes 
now ın preparation? What ıs aimed at 1s a rationalisation of 
the main branches of the industry under rigorous central 
control, such as has never yet been eppl.ed to any industry in 
this country. And it 1s difficult not to feel that rationalising 
steel or any branch of manufacture must be child’s play com- 
pared to rationalising farming cm instance, at present I 
buy my milk from the nearest farmer and pay his bill when- 
ever he sends 1: in, and the simple trensaction 1s then complete 
In future, as + learn from a document which describes ın 
simple language the way the milk marketing scheme will work, 
the producer-retailer (that ıs my farming friend) will as 
distributor get the normal distributrve margin of his region, 
and, as a producer, approximately the equivalent of the regional 
pool price, paying the levy for inter-regional compensation and 
for quality premiums, these levies being deducted from the 
regional prices at which the Central Producers’ Board sells 
milk to the distributor, and the procucer-retailer paying nine- 
tenths of the cifference between what remains and the regional 
pool price. This leaves me gasping, but it ıs a fairly mild 
sample of the checks and balances, compensations and adjust- 
ments wh:ch these schemes involve I can only hope my 
farmer friend will understand it better zhan I do, but remem- 
bering how in old days one invariably had to address farmers’ 
meetings at least three tımes in ary place before one could 
get the foundations laid for the simplest co-operative society 
—I doubt ıt Z recall an acute criticism, made to me by one 
who had the best reason for understanding these schemes, that 
there was nothing wrong with them except that it would be 
impossible to find people able to work them, and to deal fairly 
with the mterests not only of producers, distributors and con- 
sumers, but with the varying needs of those who produce ın 
a multitude of diverse circumstances all over the country. 

Certainly the old. chaotic methods of selling by individual 
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producers through a string of middlemen should cease But 
it ıs one thing for this to grow up naturally from the bottom, 
as ıt has, for imstance, at Preston, where the farmers buy 
their feeding stuffs from their co-operative society and sell their 
eggs and cheese to it, knowing that the prices will be the best 
obtainable—and with the safeguard that they can change the 
committee in charge, or buy and sell on an open market, when- 
ever they like It will be quite another thing when, under the 
livestock scheme, the only outlet for stock will be a central 
buying agency to whom farmers must send not more than their 
allotted quotas, when, and only when, the agency 1s willing 
to take them, with a penalty up to £100 if they try to sell 
in any other way, and with no control whatever Farmers are 
extremely good men to lead, 1f one has time and patience 
enough to do it, but they are very bad to drive, and if these 
schemes are to be worked without all sorts of local and special 
concessions which will eat away their profits and defeat their 
purpose, they will seem to the ordinary farmer to be driving, 
driving all the way 

And yet, given the Ottawa policy which necessitates quan- 
titative restriction here 1f the Dominions are also to accept it, 
it is hardly poss:ble to replan our marketing without these 
revolutionary changes, or something very like them The 
strait-waistcoat 1s to be applied while the victim ıs numbed 
and anzsthetised by depression, ın the hope that he will find 
the garment so warming that he will put up with its constric- 
tions And the warmth ıs to be produced, of course, by 
limiting overseas supplies by systems of quotas And here lies 
the main danger ahead If the schemes are to be of any use 
at all they must be permanent If they are to be acceptable 
to the farmer they must raise prices If they raise prices the 
majority which the towns return to the House of Commons 
will be very likely to sweep them away Everyone ıs talking 
of the better feeling which now exists between town and 
country, and of how the towns realise that they cannot be 
prosperous unless there is a prosperous country-side But ıt 
1s well to be suspicious of things upon which everyone ıs agreed 
—particularly when there is little evidence of them. And if, 
as 1s to be hoped, there is a better feeling, 1t may not count 
for much when prices rise and wages and scales of unemploy- 
ment ‘relief lag behind, particularly if the agricultural industry 
does not do much by way of better service to deserve protection 
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The danger 1s that on the one side the farmer may demand 
too much in the way of a protected market if he 1s to improve 
his methods, and that on the other the townsman may refuse 
to continue any help unless methods are visibly improved. 
With depression as a goad behind, and a protected market as 
a carrot before, the plunge across Jorden into the promised 
land may be brought about, but whether the land will then 
flow with milk and honey is another mazter As Lord Astor 
wrote in his excellent book Land and Lafe, “ Rapid and spec- 
tacular growth in marketing ıs not conducive to that healthy 
root development which is needed to withstand strain ” 

This leads me to the question whether in this time of 
adversity we are not too much inclined to put all our eggs in 
the marketing basket. Should not adversity’ be turned into 
opportunity ın other directions? Assuming that marketing 
schemes work as their authors hope they will, and prices either 
revive naturally or can be kept up artific:ally, will all be well 
with the countryside? Shall we not be left with a set of free- 
holders on the one side and landlords on the other too 
impoverished or too careless to see that our land is made the 
best use of? W4ul they not. as ın the past, be like the foolish 
people divided by a stream who, when the winter torrents flowed, 
could not build a bridge, and when the stream ran dry in 
summer found that there was no need for one? 

What are the main things that are wrong? The landlord- 
tenant system is falling to pieces with no ordered alternative 
to replace 11 Our farms are mainly of the wrong size—too 
large for a mana to work with his hands—too small for him 
to work with dis head, and there is no power within the 
industry itself to put this mght And we have too few people 
settled on our land And a more urgent point must be added 
—most farmers are now so deeply in debz, and their access to 
fresh credit 1s being so severely restricted. that there 1s danger 
of land falling out of condition and becoming almost derelict 
A point must here be postulated with which all may not agree, 
that 1t would be well worth while for the nation to spend money 
on putting the countryside ın order, 1f ız can be done not in 
the form of cortinuing subsidy but in the form of a concen- 
trated payment to secure definite and permanent ends If the 
countryside is to be properly capitalised and developed the 
money must come mainly from the towns, but it would bé much 
better for the towns to pay once over, and to know what they 
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were paying for and getting, than to be taxed indirectly and 
for an indefinite period by artificial increases of food prices 
If world prices steady, and then food prices are artificially 
raised, there will be constant and justifiable pressure for 
higher wages, and nothing could be worse than this for our 
town business men who will be wanting to make exact calcula- 
tions of costs of production 1n order to secure their fair share 
of sales and contracts in the world market 

If, then, 1t 1s worth while to do something big, the main 
lines of what wants doing may be considered First the land- 
lord-tenant system which ıs fast breaking up in an untidy way 
ought either altogezher or ın the main to be terminated. There 
1s a great deal of agreement about this, not only among 
members of the more advanced political parties, or among those 
who in their ignorance wrongly transfer the unpopularity of 
the town landlord, who very often does little and gets much, 
to the country landlord, who often does much and gets little 
But the fact that the country landlord generally does his best 
cannot conceal the unnaturalness of the system under which 
ownership 1s divorced from cultivation John Stuart Mull said 
that the reasons which form the justification of private property 
ın the land are valid only in so far as the proprietor of land 
1s its improver, and on this basis it 1s difficult to justify land- 
lordism, when it is realised how very far short it falls in this 
country in the essential matters of producing food from the 
land and supporting people on it, compared to other similar 
countries where the landlord-tenant system ıs _ practically 
unknown. 

In these days the whole secret of successful agriculture lies 
in being able to adapt farms quickly to new methods, and the 
difficulty of this ıs enormously increased when ıt is for one 
man to decide on the methods, and for another to decide on 
and provide the brilding in which the methods are to be prac- 
tised Also, if new methods are to be quickly and eagerly 
adopted there must be the fullest possible incentive, which 1s 
impossible as long as the tenant does not know what will happen 
to the estate 1f its owner dies or has to sell Also, it has to 
be admitted, speaking broadly, that the present generation of 
landowners are unable to capitalise their land properly, are 
no longer the leaders in tke spread of agricultural science, 
do not do a great deal of public work which others are not 
willing to do pretty well, have not effectively taken the lead 
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in the introduction of new methods of co-operation and market- 
ing, do not really work hard at land cultivation themselves 
as landowners do on the Continent, end leave things much 
too much to agents and stewards, thereby unnecessarily 
increasing overhead expenditure It is unnecessary to consider 
the different schemes that have been suggested for changing 
our system, or whether 1: should be done simultaneously and 
universally or gradually and with certain classes of exception 
There ıs, however, little doubt ın the minds of those who know 
the land best, and are not biased for or against the present 
system, that some big change ought to be made and made 
soon, for the present crumbling away of estates 1s good neither 
for those which crumble, nor for those which only survive 
because big schemes of reshaping and development are avoided 

It is because this reshaping of things ıs so badly called for 
that we cannct afford to drift along wich most of our land in 
the hands of those who will not and canrot undertake it ‘There 
must be such public control of land as will enable much larger 
holdings and much smaller holdings to be developed. Some 
districts are more suitable for one or the other, but in some 
districts they should go together and support one another 
The large holding ıs the only agricultural umit which would 
give the worker an effective chance of rising to be foreman, 
sub-manager end manager, and although on many large units 
there may be less toral employment than there is now, it is 
better that tha: employment should be economic and properly 
paid, as it wctld be, than uneconomic and precarious as ıt 18 
too often now ‘The small holding must be multiplied in many 
different ways ‘The successful allotment cultivator should find 
ıt easy, instead of almost 1mpossible, to obtain a quarter of an 
acre for poultry, and a loan to cover the initial stock and 
equipment ‘She agricultural worker should find it possible 
to get two or three acres for pigs, poultry and young stock 
as a part-time holding which would prevent him coming 
straight on the Poor Law, as he does now, when he 1s out 
of a job. Anc men who have made good on allotments and 
with poultry, who have often come from the country and 
have married country-bred wives, should be selected from our 
industrial distz:cts and settled ın small-holdimg colonies They 
should work 1n their family groups, but they should buy and 
sell co-operatively, and though the initial cost would be con- 
siderable, famnlies now certain to be permanently on unem- 
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ployment relief would be permanently settled on the land with 
no need for continuing subsidy 

Work in connection with the Friends’ scheme for helping 
unemployed men in the cultivation of allotments shows at 
every turn and in every area how passionately strong in the 
industrial districts the desire 1s to get back to the land It 
1s not pretended that settlement can be done either quickly or 
on the large scale, but 1f what could be reasonably done were 
being done, ıt would give even the men who were not being 
helped quite a different feeling towards life and a much better 
sense of citizenship. 

One further question should be considered whether the 
immediate state of the industry is not so serious that some 
emergency measures should be taken to avoid the danger of 
collapse An order has gone forth from the Banks that no 
more credit must de given and that every effort must be made 
to reduce the farmers’ present indebtedness ‘This would not 
have been done unless the amounts involved had been very 
large and rapidly tending to become larger Farmers also owe 
very large sums to all the merchants and traders who will give 
them credit, and these people also are unable to extend their 
commitments. There are many parts of the country outside 
the specially distressed areas in which a very large proportion 
of the farmers are finding it really difficult to lay their hands 
on a five-pound note to pay the week’s wages And this, 
of course, ıs having a deplorable effect ın the reduction and 
underpaying of farm workers, and in the neglect of everything 
which can possibly be neglected on tke farm It 1s worth 
considering whether ıt would be nor only justifiable but right 
for the Government to arrange for a two-year moratorium 
for all farmers who are ın a sufficiently sound position that 
they are likely to recover, when the new marketing schemes 
get into working order The Government would have to pay 
interest at a lowish rate on these debts for two years By 
that time not only would the marketing schemes have improved 
prices, but they would form a new basis of credit for farmers 
When farmers are bound by contracts, which are not only 
enforceable but would be enforced, to deliver so much milk or 
stock to an organisation at a settled price, that organisation 
can raise credit for the farmer on his contract. That, how- 
ever, cannot happen very soon, and if we wait for any allevia- 
tion of the present position until marketing schemes can 
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develop on the credit side, it may easily be found that very 
few producers will be credit-worthy. 

It 1s suggested, then, that a wise Government would help 
by tiding over, but 1t would be quite wrong to spend money 
in tiding over if at the end of the period we were once more 
to try to buttress up our present land system. During the 
two years which must probably elapse before marketing 
schemes are really at work, surveys must be made, plans must 
be laid, legislation should be passed providing for a big change 
in the system of tenure and for the settmg up of a new Public 
Local Authority concerned solely with seeing that land is put 
to its best use ın the light of modern conditions Things need 
to be thought out and constructively planned and put into 
train on really big lines, and now is the time to do it. 

Francis D. ACLAND 


IMPRESSIONS OF HITLER’S GERMANY. 


O try to give one’s impressions of the so-called “ German 

Revolution ’* 1s not only a difficult but a painful task for 

every friend of the German people who 1s not content to 
be carried away by the emotional atmosphere of the country 
Among such friends of the Germans I am proud to be able to 
claim a place But the fact that I am among those who watched 
with indignation how the merciless egoism of French policy 
(alternatively mildly supported, mildly deprecated or regarded 
with indifference by British policy) drove the Germans—as we 
in vain warned that ıt would drive them—towards some such 
mass hysteria as now possesses them, does not oblige me to 
approve what 1s happening in Germany to-day Condemnation of 
those who tease and torture an animal until ıt loses normal con- 
trol and flies at the nearest victim ın a passion to be free does 
not involve approval of the maddened animal I lived for seven 
years among the Germans ın occupied territory after the war 
As The Times correspondent ın Rhineland and the Ruhr, I did 
what was possible in that capacity to make people at home realise 
the intolerable—ard from the standpoint of British self-interest, 
dangerous—treatrent to which a great nation of sixty millions 
was being daily subjected, and later placed on record ın book 
form* my view of the way ın which the policy of the Allies was 
acting as a forcing bed to German reaction In the course of three 
tours of south and west Germany since the so-called Hitler revo- 
lution, I have tried to bring such sympathetic consideration to 
bear on the situation ın Germany as no one who has had long 
and close experience of the humiliations of that country could 
refuse. 

About the present enthusiasm of the articulate mass of the 
German people for the change, there can be no question I say 
advisably the art:culate mass, for the millions of Communists 
and the eight to nine millions of Social Democrats have been 
made inarticulate pariahs, whose organs of opinion have been 
ruthlessly suppressed, most of their leaders arrested, their cor- 
porate property seized—af it had been done by individuals, one 
would write ‘“‘ stolen ’’—and the Catholics made second-class 
Germans until they can prove their claim to “ firstclassness ’’ by 
a new-found enthusiasm for Hitlerism Six hundred thousand 
Jews have been permanently rated, altogether apart from their 
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political conviccions, as second-class human beings, unworthy of 
being regarded as citizens of the country. 

The enthusiasm—no, the religious fanaticism—of the sincere 
belief of the remainder in Hitler es tne Messiah of Germany 1s 
extraordinary, 2nd has something very fine ın ıt. I defy anyone 
who comes to Germany with an open mud to listen unmoved to the 
way in which any middle-class man or woman, picked at random, 
will talk about the ‘‘ miracle of national regeneration ’? which 
they attribute to him One may be alarmed, but one cannot but 
be deeply impressed by the strange light of belief—of a despair- 
ing but certain hope of the restorative magic inherent ın the Nazi 
lesson of unity and ‘‘ brotherly love against a hostile world ” 
—which comes into the eyes of the average intelligent (articu- 
late) German at the mention of Hitler’s name. That unity has 
been achieved by cramming the German prisons so that huge 
concentration camps (one of which I have visited) had to be 
created for the cverflow and ringed rouad with live electric wires, 
barbed wire anc machine-guns Five thousand people are to be 
confined in this ione of several camps), people against whom no 
charge will be, or could be, brought, separated completely for 
an indefinite period from wives and relatives, forced to labour 
under the muzzies of rifles and machine-guns ‘Three who had 
tried to escape had been shot dead the week before. Lawyers, 
doctors, day-labourers and journalists herded together like sar- 
dines in a tin, they are accused of no ant:-Nazi action (or they 
would be in an ordinary prison), but of hclding doctrines which 
the new rulers christen “‘ Marxist”? That “ brotherly love ” 
embraces only all Germans who have no Jewish blood in therr 
veins, who rejec all ideas of liberalism, democracy, socialism, 
trade unionism, the principles of Karl Marx, the political 
influence of the Catholic hierarchy, and Darlamentarism, and 
submit themselves without reserve to worshipping the principle 
that salvation can come only through the drvine and indisputable 
ordinances of men ‘‘ born to rule ” by dictatorial methods, But 
there remains an amazing enthusiasm and longing for self-sacri- 
fice which, at the moment, permeates ail wom I have described 
as articulate Germans, and the Nez: claim that the Socialist 
workers are falling into line seems largely true In the course 
of my tours of Coney, I must have seen hundreds of thousands 
of S.A and §&. on the march The deeply carved lines of 
brutality visible on the faces of some cannot dim my apprecia- 
tion of the fine, uaselfish fervour and steel determination to win 
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through, at every personal cost, to the realisation of their ideals 
for their fellow Germans which I have seen ın the eyes of count- 
less other splendid boys, leaders ard followers in university 
town, industrial city and countryside 

The foundation of the unshakable belief of intelligent and 
educated as of blind and ignorantly enthusiastic Germans for 
Hitlerism lies ın the feeling that ‘‘ ıt completes the work which 
Bismarck left unfinished, the uniting of the German people ” 
One and all complain bitterly of the ‘‘ failure of our friends 
abroad ” to realise what this means to Germany Many are 
ashamed of, and pained by, the excesses against the Jews and the 
Socialist workers—though they have not the remotest 1dea of the 
terrible extent of these—but plead with desperate sincerity . 
‘“‘ Don’t exaggerate the importance of these things Certainly 
they are condemnable, even horrible But this ıs a revolution, 
and ıf a few Jews and Sociahsts have lost their jobs and had 
their ears boxed, are you really going to concentrate on abusing 
us for these unimportant incidents and overlook the glorious 
national awakening which has been our lot? Germany has to- 
day become, some of its critics have said, one vast barracks— 
others, a vast prison I would liken it (for the traveller) to one 
vast parrot-house, in which clever and stupid, rich and poor, 
reiterate phrases which they believe to repzesent the truth ‘‘ A 
box on the ears,’ “ Em Paar ohrfeigen,” 1s one of the 
favourites. ‘The outrages against Jews, Liberals and Socialists 
are always—and, this is the point, quite sincerely—described ın 
this way “ Juedische Greuel Propaganda ’’—“ Jewish cruelty 
propaganda ’’—1s another phrase of which the brain weartes 

There is no arguing with people in the mood of the Germans 
to-day For them these two phrases adequately cover all the 
brutal beatings, killings, suicides of dismissed intellectuals, the 
lacerated backs, cripplhngs and ruined existences which have 
marked the triumph of Hitlerism I have myself seen the wounds 
of some of the victims, ınflıcted not during the celebrated ‘‘ three 
days’ freedom of the streets’? which were granted to the Nazis 
to take full vengeance without fear of punishment on their 
enemies, but seven weeks later I have seen the photographs in 
the refugee centres across the frontiers of dozens more with fully 
authenticated details. I know that there are families—no one 
can say how many—unable for six or eight weeks to discover 
which inissing members are alive or dead. They fear the worst 
The Manchester Guardian, which earned such obloquy in Eng- 
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land for its courageous defence of the German people for ten 
years, 1s brushed aside here as a “‘ diy Communist rag ”’. The 
organ of the Nazis has said so, and ıt must be true. The Times 
has not yet been branded with Communism, but that 1s less 
because it has not told ın such detal the full story of Nazi 
brutalities ard persecution than because Germans at large read 
only The Manchester Guardian among Erglish newspapers ; and 
it 1s therefore not worth while to brandmark The Times None 
of this sinister side ıs even dreamt of by any but the smallest 
percentage of the hundreds of thousands of marching, singing 
lads with the flame of selfless devotion hghting up their eyes 
The German claim, that the tourist will find the country per- 
fectly normal and has nothing to fear, is perfectly true. 
Horrors do not take place in the streets, but behind locked doors. 
The average foreign tourist will be embarrassed by the warmth 
of his welcome from people desperatety anxious to produce that 
good impression which the manufacturers of is facts and ideas 
tell him is the true one 

Those who receive letters from, or meet ın Germany or out- 
side it, therr German friends should remember two things ' 
firstly that the new rulers of Germany have inculcated on their 
subjects as a first duty the ‘‘ clearing ’’ of the minds of their 
friends abroad of the 1dea (born, of cotrse, only of Juedische 
Greuel Propaganda) that there has b2en anything brutal about 
the glorious restoration of long-sought German unity. The 
second 1s that nobody 1n all Europe krows less of what has really 
gone on ın Germany than the Germans themselves One 1s 
moved almost to involuntary applause at the magnificent con- 
tempt for anything approaching truth displayed by the Nazi 
Press—for 17s sublime audacity, not only of suppression, but 
of distortion and musrepresentation, oz all news home and 
foreign calculated to arouse any doubts as to the perfect right- 
ness of the situation And there 1s 30 significant Press left in 
Germany but the Naz: Press Why any German should waste 
his money on the other cowed and lreless newspapers I cannot 
imagine At least in the National Socizlist Press one gets the 
pure wine 

English friends who receive patriciic protests from Germans 
might do them a worse service than give them a few of the 
imcontestable facts which, hard as they are to ascertain, our 
newspapers have managed to secure and dared to publish.” “ Let 
us run our courtry as we like and don’t try to force your liberal 
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or democratic principles on us,” German friends out here have 
urged on me. No Englishman wishes to adopt any other attı- 
tude But when the German goes farther and appeals for our 
sympathy, or accuses us of being misled by malicious, lying 
propaganda, then we are entitled to tell him our views and the 
facts which have reached our ears ‘The attacks of Sir Austen 
Chamberlain and of Mr Winston Churchill are sneeringly dis- 
missed by the German Press as those of incurable German- 
haters and lifelong pro-French propagandists That is as may 
be What Germany has no inkling of is that her present course 
has not only poured oil on the flames of those who are only 
too glad to be able to say “I told you so,” but cold water on 
the ardour of those who have tried for years to obtain sympathy 
for her phght 

“ We have enjoyed the liberality of our new Government ın 
the matter of cireuses,’? a German in Cologne told me, “ but 
we are still asking for bread and notice no increase ın the supply 
of that commodity ? It 1s on bread that Herr Hitler will have 
to stand or fall For the vast majority of articulate Germans 
the greatest thing at the moment 1s still the new ‘‘ unity,”’ the 
abolition of the exaggerated independence of the various Ger- 
man States, the relief from party strife (incidentally because 
those who led the opposition to the new system are imprisoned, 
degraded to ‘‘ second-class individuals ’’ or fugitives abroad) 
and the vaunted new spirit between master and worker ‘‘ You 
will have soon forgotten, I hope, the excesses which I also 
deplore but which you abroad all exaggerate,” a broader-minded 
German said to me in Heidelberg ‘‘ Remember instead the 
wonderful picture of unity which you saw yesterday, of master 
and man marching together in the demonstration of National 
Work” One must give full credit to the emotional appeal of 
the change in Germany The name of Hitler to-day inspires all 
the fanatic reverence which those of Mahomet, Lenin and Musso- 
lini have had for their disciples As one who sympathised deeply 
with the Germans ın their many unjust humiliations, I am glad 
to have been privileged to share in the spectacle of their reborn 
self-respect But realising on what a basis of misconception, of 
blindness to the nature of its political foundation, of misrepre- 
sentation 1t 1s based, my satisfaction is limited and any con- 
gratulations I can offer must rirg hollow 

On their complete mastery of the technique of revolution and 
propaganda the Nazis can be unreservedly congratulated The 
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application of results observed ın other countries 1s not the only 
factor—there is genius somewhere behind ıt which suggests that 
Hitlerism may yet achieve the unexpected, in the solution of 
the pressing economic problems—if someone else can show ıt 
the way For this movement, which claims to be the very essence 
of Germarism, has so far grown great by studying and copying 
other countries From Sanskrit comes its Swastika badge, from 
Imperial Rome its fascist salute, fram Mussolim its dosing of 
its victims with castor oil, from Communism (with adaptations, 
of course) its celebration of May zst as Labour Day, from 
Fascism and Communism its utterly ruthless suppression of 
political opporents and freedom of the Press Its concentration 
camps are only Germany’s Lipar: Islands or her Siberia Its 
glorification of the handicraftsman and its reproaches to “ big 
capitalism ” 1t adopted from Wilham Morris and John Ruskin 
Herr Hitler’s vague notions of a new Socialism based on 
Nationalism are now confronting the sheer, merciless reaction 
of Captair Gcering and the cynical feudalism of Herr Hugen- 
berg, and despite the hopes of the more revolutionary Nazis, 
many of then ex-Commumnists, are likely to develop into a 
Socialism no more generous than our own forgotten . 


God bless the squire and his relations 
And keep us ın our proper stations 


What if even the amazingly docile German workman discovers 
after a year or more has gone by-wizhott economic benefit, the 
fat-bellied industrialist and junker rcbbing their hands ın satıs- 
faction at the chains he 1s now assuming 

We, too, asked our people to ‘‘ buy British’? long before 
Hitlerism labelled the shops throughout Germany as they are 
labelled to-day: “ Kauft deutsche Waren’ Certain English 
politicians discovered the mesmerisirg power on the masses of 
the phrase ‘‘ National Government ” long before the Nazis, and 
our “ Red Letter Election ” antedated by several years the 
Nazi stampede of electors based on the alleged Communist burn- 
ing of the Re-chstag ‘The only ecorom-c policy which has—to 
date—emerged in Germany, and that not very clearly, 1s simply 
one of putting back the clock in a century where ın other coun- 
tries the hands are moving always forward—the abolition of the 
department store, the “ branch establishment concern ” and the 
co-operative society to ‘‘ make work ” for the handicraftsman 
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and retail shopkeeper, and the curtailment of interest by 
medieval anti-usury laws. If such things are uneconomic, so 
much the worse for economics It was not even the Czar of 
all the Russians, but rulers many centuries farther back who 
discovered the possibilities of appeasing popular discontent in 
the absence of a real remedy in deflecting it against the Jews 
So far the economic novelties of Hitlerism amount to the pro- 
vision of a public holiday on May Ist 

What are Hitlerism’s prospects of life? I assess them fairly 
high if there ıs any world economic improvement whatever in 
the near future, for then throughout decades the Germans will 
believe inflexibly that Hitler created ıt in Germany, and allowed 
other less deserving countries to share therein If there 1s none, 
enthusiasm for the national rebirth will carry the new régime 
along very securely for at least twelve months Germany has 
lost every one of Ler foreign friends except Italy, and even she 
has made it clear through the influential Clerical Austrian 
Chancellor, Dr Dollfuss, that she wants Hitlerism to stop at 
the German frontier But Germany says with much common 
sense that vague foreign sympathies have done practically noth- 
ing to help her dering all these post-war years of her humilia- 
tion There 1s nothing Hitlerism despises more fervently than 
“ internationalism ”” 

The biggest perils confronting ıt lie at home, although with 
every sort of organisation of German life placed by the so-called 
“ Gleichschaltung ’’—‘‘ Equalisation ”—ın Naz hands, ıt 1s 
difficult and will become increasingly difficult to realise this 
abroad ‘There has been no ‘‘ March on Rome,” no such struggle 
as the Bolshevists had to secure power—the German “ revolu- 
tion’? was a bare majority at the polls, secured ın a moment 
of national panic, forcibly exploited afterwards with surprising 
dash and verve to stamp opposition in every field out of 
existence In the process, two great forces have been antago- 
nsed. Jewry and the Vatican, for political supporters of the 
Catholic Centre Party are to-day considered by the new Germans 
as supporters of the “ Red Front?” (His Holiness the Pope, 
Stalin and Soloman Isaacs associated ın a common conspiracy 
to corrupt and enslave the German race—every articulate Ger- 
man will tell you ız 1s true ) So far there are no sops for Jewry, 
but the Catholic Church 1s being offered one of an enforced 
respect for religion and the narrowest type of morahty It 1s 
difficult to imagine that even at this price the Vatican will 
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whole-heartedly acquiesce in the destruction of its political 
power ın Germany by what ıt regards as a heretic force 
As-for the moderate, patriotic and constitutional German 
Social Democracy, it 1s dead and buried for ever. The German 
workers are leaderless, confused and wavering. With their 
leaders ın prison or in flight they are going over in woolly- 
minded shoals to Hitlerism. If there ıs one thing only about 
which one can be certain in the bewiléering Germany of to-day, 
1t 1s that Social Democracy ıs dead. Communism, I think, not 
The belief 1s widespread among the few thinking Germans left, 
as well as among the unthinking masses, that an underground 
Communist organisation long existed ın Germany parallel with 
the open one, and that the former has been almost untouched 
by the Nazi revolution The feeble mewings of the tolerated 
and openly insulted Socialist leaders in Germany are without 
importance. Unless some economic miracle attends the Nazi 
path, to secure their hold on their new converts, the real 
workers’ movement will soon become a purely revolutionary one 
through hidden Communist cells ‘There is one other threat to 
Hitlerism—that of Monarchism If 2 Hohenzollern Prince in 
Berlin and a Wittelsbach in Munich were to raise their royal 
_ Standards <o-day against Hitlerism—which will never tolerate 
their return—a conflict would ensue of which 1t would be hard 
to predict the issue It might even be that some form of democ- 
‘racy would emerge. As for the talk of a preventive war, it 
would have to be realised very quickly if it were to upset 
Hitlerism For it ıs a new fanatic fa.th for Germany which, if 
economic conditions help, will so consolidate the spirit of self- 
sacrifice that Germany will soon be able to laugh at the idea of 
foreign attack, The Berlin correspondent of The Times well 
described the situation ın his letter published on April azst 
when he wrote that for the moment the new rulers of Germany 
do not want a foreign war, and, therefore, concentrate resent- 
ment against the Jews But they are making the German people 
an infinitely pliable and deadly instrument ‘ The system will 
last,” a wise Munich writer told me, ‘‘ because it suits the Ger- 
mans lke a Savile Row sut an Englishman Our people can 
be divided into three One part wants to be kicked, another 
part to kick These make up 90 per cent The remaining 10 
per cent looks on at the spectacle an3 weeps.” 


G. E. R. GEDYE 


A SPANISH LESSON. 


HE Spanish Revolution entirely reconstructed the 
structure of the State, which previously had rested on 
four supports in front the reigning King and the 
Ruling Class, behind the Church and the Army. The Cortes 
had been no more than a pair of trousers, a concession to 
the constitutional conventions ‘The Senate decorously draped 
one leg—the Ruling Class; the Chamber, the other—the 
Army The Republican Revolution left the trousers as the 
sole support of the State structure. For the Crown had been 
cleared out, and with it the Ruling Class, while both Church 
and Army had taken no part in the revolution and had clearly 
been reduced by ıt to quite subsidiary and subordinate rôles 
And though the divimity that clothes a King will, as in the 
old tale, prevent any one of his subjects from saying, what 
they all see, that the King is walking ın procession without 
his trousers—is the divinity of clothes sufficiently established 
to keep them silert if they see trousers walking without their 
King? It is clear that any permanence 12 the present stage 
of the revolution depends on whether the Cortes is merely 
a progressivist patch on the old court breeches or brand-new 
combinations 
Before looking to see what is in the trousers of the 
new Cortes, or rather what is ın the one leg that ıs left 
of the trousers, for the Senate has been scrapped, let us first 
admit that ıt was possibly unfortunate that the Spamish 
Revolution was ofered the over-easy expedient of Republi- 
canism For its driving forces were those of every other recent 
revolution: Nationalism and Socialism. And its directional 
objective was that same national reconstruction into a collec- 
tıvıst State with a corporative structure and a planned economy 
that we are all seeking But there ıs nothing ın such a new 
State structure incompatible with a monarchy, as Mussolini 
has shown yesterday and Major Elliot to-day Moreover the 
past history of Spamish democracy shows that monarchy might 
have had its place in an evolution expressive of that continuity 
of tradition that 1s so essential ın all countries, and more 
especially so in Spain; and that Alfonso might have been very 
useful, for securing the permanent and peaceful acceptance of 
the new régime if he kad not been used up to secure its prompt 
and unopposed accession 
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Spain is very properly proud of the promptitude and 
propriety with which the Republic was, in the King’s words, 
“ served up on a tray ” by the ancien régime to the Revolu- 
tion This ıs easily explained in so far as concerns the 
psychology of tke reigning King and the Ruling Class It 1s 
not so easy to explain it ın respect of the Revolutionaries and 
Reformers Professor Madariaga has an attractive theory that 
the national Renascence had already so revitalised the repre- 
sentative system that, but for the monarchy, it would have 
realised its responsibilities for reconstruction, and that the 
removal of this ‘‘ traditional obstacle’? was all that was 
necessary. Professor Pastor, more cautious, 1s content to quote 
Cavour—‘' that the worst of Chambers is better than the 
best of Anti-chambers ’’—a dictum now somewhat out of date 
in Italy But, at first sight, an outside observer finds it diffi- 
cult to detect any symptoms of renascence either in the twenty- 
eight Ministries of the quarter century preceding the dictator- 
shrp, or in the two Ministries of the crisis that succeeded ıt 
Nor does the first Ministry of the Revolution—the Provisional 
Government—ım press one either ın policy or in personnel, as 
a new depariure, still less as a new dispensation It came to 
power by an election whose success was apparently due to 
the modern method of manipulating an electorate, which 
instead of the tread and circuses or the blankets and beer of 
old, works by the big stick and the carrot, by a bluff of 
imminent bolshevism and by a bribe of en imaginary utopia 

The policy of the Provisional Government as defined in its 
Statute (April 15th, 1931) was not such as to alarm Nor was 
the personnel of the Provisional Government any more revolu- 
tionary The characteristic of the old Cortes had been the 
preponderance of lawyers on its front and back benches. This 
feature, often interpreted as an indication of decadence in a 
democratic assembly and of decline in its representative 
quality and reconstructive capacity, 1s reproduced in the first 
leaders of the Republican régime, though not in the rank and 
file of the Constituent Cortes. For its first rulers were two 
parliamentarians and lawyers ‘The President of the Provisional 
Government and its spokesman was Alcalá Zamora; an old 
Liberal front bencher of “ palatine ’’ proclivities, prominent 
chiefly for whet a humorist called his ‘‘ permanent wave ”’ 
of oratory ‘The party manager and man of action was Miguel 
Maura, Minister of the Interior, who was what we should call 
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a Tory Democrat and the second son of Antonio Maura, the 
constructive Conservative Premier of the pre-war régime 
Representatives these of Renascence and Revolution only in 
so far as might be Ramsay MacDonald or Winston Churchill 

In respect of policy the Revolution m this first provisional 
phase was really, ın a sense, a reaction For it was the third 
chapter of that reversion to parliamentary party democracy, 
latssez-farre economics and liberal ethics of which the last 
monarchist governments of Berenguer and Aznar had been the 
first and second chapter ‘This reaction had begun with the 
overthrow of the Dictatorship and of its constructive experi- 
ments for a corporative State on the modern model Owing 
to the course taken by the Revolution, Spanish reconstruction 
was retarded, much as ours was when we scrapped the ordered 
controls and corporative organisations of our War Dictator- 
ship And Spain will be compelled, as we are being compelled, 
by the pressure of economic emergencies, to rebuilé laboriously 
im years what was ligktly demolished in a few weeks But the 
fact that the Republic 1s succeeding where the Dictatorship 
failed shows that a reactionary revolution 1s more efective than 
a revolutionary reaction For, without losing, as its foreign 
predecessors had done. the advantage of its own introductory 
impetus and of the initial 1mpotence of its enemies, ıt set about 
securing, by way of a General Election, a Government which 
would be representative of the ‘‘ Conservative Revolution ”’ 
Moreover, the efforts of the Right Republicans to secure a 
representation of minorities as a counterweight to the Revolu- 
tion failed completely The result was a proportional repre- 
sentation of the Revolution, but scarcely of an electorate in 
which a majority was still mildly monarchical and a minority 
wildly anarchical For the Cortes thus elected (May 31st, 
1931) was practically all Republican and predominantly 
Socialist 

Therewith the Revolution entered its second phase Its 
leaders were still, ın the senses above suggested, reactionary 
But the rank and file of 1ts representatives were revolutionary , 
and partly drifting with, partly driven by, a real Social 
Revolution This Revolution was not going to be satisfied by 
the political reversion of power from the old monarchical ruling 
class with its royalist counts and caciques, capitalists and 
clericdls, to a new middle-class ruling class of republican 
politicians and professors, capitalists and clericals Having 
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in the municipal elections of April deposed the old monarchist 
régime, it now by the general elections of June proceeded to 
depose its new middle-class rulers For though the Spaniard 
1s extraordinarily susceptible, as a romantic, to the power of 
words, as a realist he has a remarkable political instinct and 
practical insigkt 
A Revolution such as that of Spair has been, or such as that 
of Great Britan may be, ıs an avalanche of national “‘ frozen 
credits ’’?—of accumulated arrears of -econstruction, that a 
_careless' step may start and that thereafter cannot be steered 
or stopped And as we have seen there stands in Spain right 
across the track of such avalanches—the Church Right 
Republican Jecders might proclaim thet the Revolution was 
neither anti-capitalist nor anti-clericalis: But there was the 
baroque churck with the big monastery beside it, there behind 
it was the se1zneurial mansion of the local feudal landowner, 
a good Catholic; and behind that the new Bank, probably run 
by the Catkol:c Agrarian Federation And there was the 
avalanche impending and Alcalá Zamora explaining that ıt was 
a well-trained I:ttle avalanche that cauld be trusted not to chase 
the Catholic fock 
But every revolution ın Spain has been, for good reasons, an 
attack on the privileges and properzies of the Church. ‘That 
‘has been inevitable ever since cler:calism associated the 
authority of the Spanish Church with reaction rather than with 
reconstruction So that the Revolution was not to be diverted 
from dealing with clericalism Before the mob could be con- 
trolled some zoo churches and clerical institutions were burnt 
and gutted, though there was no loss of life. The damage 
was worst in Andalusia where the people are less Catholic and 
more catastrophic ın temperament, and the authorities were 
more tolerant cr timid Even there, however, what might have 
been the beginning of a Social Revolut:on new style, ended as 
no more than the usual revolt against ecclesiasticism in the old 
style The Government was able to liquidate it cheaply with 
the dismissal of Madrid police officials for doing too much to 
please the Left, and of Andalusian civil governors for not doing 
enough to please the Right But the Republic was not so 
easily quit cf this issue, which presently came up in the 
debates on the Constitution 1n which Zamora and Maura 
defended the Churches’ privileges and properties to the point 
of resignation. A saving formula was found by Azaña, the 
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present premier; Zamora was promoted to be President of the 
Republic, and Maura, who could not be provided for, went into 
Conservative opposition (October 1931 ) 

With the accession of Azafia as President of the Council 
begins the third and present phase of the Revolution In this 
a Government drawn from the Constituent Cortes, dependent 
on the support of a majority of mildly revolutionary Socialist 
Radicals and Separatist Regionalists, 1s directing reconstruc- 
tion under the sanction of a provisional régime of repression 
that gives ıt the powers and position of a democratic dictator- 
ship, a spirited and quite spontaneous development, of which 
the originality as badly puzzles the purists as its objectivity 
pleases the practically minded. It ıs moreover of considerable 
interest to ourselves For ıt combines the maximum of the pre- 
war democracy that 1s almost a religion to Spaniards and 
British, with the minimum of the post-war dictatorship that 1s 
now indispensable for the =econstruction required by British 
as by Spamards ‘The legal basis of this Dictatorship ıs the 
Law of Defence of the Republic, which combined with a special 
Republican police force of 5,000 picked men (Guardias de 
Asalto), a censorship of the Press that ın one day after the 
Sanjurjo coup suspended 114 papers, and a suppression of 
opposition meetings that still prohibits those of some factions, 
eg the traditionalists, has so far adequately protected the 
infancy of the new Socialist Republic 

Obviously a Government professing to be democratic and 
constitutional cannot use such illegitimate instruments with 
impunity But conditions in Spain have certainly justified the 
retention of this exceptional emergency régime For the static 
stability, the vis tnertiae, that is the best protection of a State 
1s not yet restored The avalanche has stopped, but very little 
would start ıt again At the time of the General Election Spain 
only escaped from a Social Revolution by the accident to Major 
Franco and the consequent failure of the conspiracy to proclaim 
an independent Andalusian syndicalist republic simultaneously 
with an independent Catalan republic Waıth this failure the 
rhythm of the revolution was broken, and ıt was arrested in 
the present provisional phase which may now be indefinitely 
protracted The Communists, as practical realists, withdrew 
to prepare for a Social Revolution en régle, the Catalans 
to proceed with the organisation of their nation within a 
socialist federation. The Syndicalist Anarchists were still to 
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cause inconvemence; their tactics being to shake all authority 
by outbreaks on any occasion regardless of any definite objec- 
tive The results of this policy are represented in the Northern 
industrial centres by constant bombings; culminating at times 
in an epidemic af explosions such as that of January 1933, ın 
which twenty-five were killed and several hundred wounded 
in two days But this condition in the North has been so 
customary that even more serious outbreaks of this sort are 
no great menace to the Ministry The serious Syndicalist 
rising ın the Cardenas and Llobregat districts of Catalonia 
(January 1931), when the red flag was hoisted, was easily 
` repressed by the troops, and resulted only in putting increased 
powers into the hands of the Government 

Different, and more dangerous, are the results of anarchist 
syndicalisation on the ignorant isolated villages of the South 
“ We were told that we should get each 350 pesetas from the 
Revolution, but we have not ° ‘‘ We were told we could divide 
the land among us, and we must get to work on it or we shall 
miss the crop” Soa few villagers invade the landlord’s fields 
and raid. his cattle Or, at the suggestion of the Syndi- 
calist agents, and as a simple solution of all grievances, 
hoist the red flag on the Ayuntamiento and hunt the Civil 
Guard out of the village. Such incidents were, and still are, 
fairly frequent The last, at Casas Viejas (January roth, 
1933), seemed for some weeks likely to cause a defeat of the 
Government in the Cortes But a commission of inquiry 
exonerated the Ministry from all responsibility for the 
severities of the police ; and Azaña secured a handsome majority 
on the vote of censure (February 1933) The attempt to 
overthrow the Government by pronunciamiento was no more 
successful Its protagonist was the General Sanjurjo, whose 
relations with the revolutionary republican committee, and 
whose refusal to support the Monarchy with the Civil Guard 
of which he was then in command, had been mainly responsible 
for the peaceful proclamation of the Republic Huis complete 
fiasco due to the loyalty of the army greatly strengthened the 
Republic 

And what hes the Republic done? It has reduced by half 
the swollen Civil Service and the Army It has opened 10,000 
new schools, ra:sed the teachers’ pay and abolished school fees 
It has raised the wages and status of the worker It has made 
a beginning with land reform and resettlement It has 
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initiated State planning and national control of commerce and 
production. It has maintained the commerce and currency 
without the restrictions now general elsewhere It has reduced 
strikes by one half It has vindicated the law against both 
great and small criminals 

This inventory of the legislation and administrative 
achievements of the Republic is quite incomplete, but gives 
an idea of the general line and limitations of the Revolution 
as conditioned by the peculiar powers and position of the 
Cortes For this Constituent Cortes has a double function 
The one 1s to reconstruct the nation, the other 1s to rule it, the 
one is to make a new order with new laws, the other to maintain 
law and order And both in Spain are full-time jobs. But 
the two functions require for their discharge different parla- 
mentary procedures Reconstruction can best be effected by 
consent; rule will best be effected by the criticism of an 
organised opposition ready to form an alternative government 
And the Cortes have so far successiully dealt with both these 
very different demands For the new Constitution and the 
Acts ancillary to ıt have after lively and lengthy debates been 
passed practically unanimously While the conduct of affairs 
has been carried on in the face of an obstinate and of late 
obstructive opposition 

The organisation of an opposition began with the resignation 
of the Azafia Ministry as required by iaw on the passage of 
the Constitution (December 1931) On the reconstruction Sefior 
Lerroux, Minister of Foreign Affairs and leader of the large 
Radical Party, went imto opposition The reason for this 
secession was probably that the Socialists, though they had no 
more than the same Cabinet representation as before and had 
lost Finance, had been influencing policy to an extent dıs- 
approved by the Radicals, while Azafia himself was filling 
so large a place as to make leadership of an opposition more 
attractive than leuterancy in the Government 

The Opposition, whatever its origins, soon came into the 
open Lerroux attacked the Government as a veiled dictator- 
ship, demanded elections and was defeated on a vote of confi- 
dence, 201 to 97, his own party only of the Republicans follow- 
ing him (February 24th, 1932). The attack was renewed in 
March and again in July on the Catalan Statute; on which 
Lerroux claimed, possibly correctly, to represent the views of 
a majority of the electorate. The Socialists replied to this 
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with a mantfesto that 1f Lerroux and the Radicals were given 
office by arrangement, they would counter-attack by direct 
action as they would against a coup d'état 

This stopped the possibility of any re-orientation towards the 
right by reorganisation of the Government; and the coalition 
of Revolutionary Republicans with Radicai Socialists under 
Azaña was consolidated Lerroux then began to threaten 
obstruction and Azafia, who is himself leader of a Republican 
group (Accion Republicana), getting restless under Socialist 
pressure, began io build a central Republican block that would 
enable him to Hold the balance between the Radicals of the 
Republican Right and the Socialists of the Revolutionary Left 
This block of the Federation of the Republican Left Groups 
(FIRPE) has not yet come into action For Lerroux 
counter-attacked by beginning organised obstruction (February 
1933), keeping the Cortes for days discussing two hundred 
amendments to an Alicante Highways Bill, the result of 
which was a complete reconciliation between the Socialists and 
Azaña. 

The Government has so far refused to hold a General 
Election on the grounds that the work of the Constituent is 
not yet completed, though ıt holds out hopes of General 
Elections in the course of this year (1923) Meantime it has 
held partial Municipal Elections (April 23rd, 1933) These 
concerned only about a quarter of the Councils, mostly in 
remote districts. Of the Opposition parties, Royalists secured 
only twenty-eigh: seats ; but the Right Agrarians headed the poll 
with 2,625, the Radicals following with 1,949 and the Right 
Republicans with 1,115 Ir view of the enfranchisement of 
the women, of the illiteracy of 7o per cent of the voters in 
these districts, and of the abandonment of the usual official 
pressure, the Government might have done worse But the 
opposition parties were much encouraged by the result and 
expected the Government’s resignation An offer from Sefior 
Azaña to confine legislation to the Constitutional Bulls already 
brought in, ın return for a renunciation of obstruction, has 
been refused The Soctalists, however, have renewed their 
menace of direct action 1f the Government is intrigued out of 
office. On the ground that the usual May Day demonstration 
might lead to disorder by Anarchists or Communists, they sub- 
stituted an enforced holiday of all the public services, and 
gave thereby convincing evidence of their power to impose a 
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General Strike Azaña, moreover, may retain office by merely 
continuing to challenge the Opposition to form an alternative 
Government 

A Government relying, as its only sanction, on a threat to 
resign on the first adverse vote of the Assembly cannot be 
condemned as a dictatorship For no Government has less of 
an organised and obligatory authority than that of Azafia’s 
Cabinet Yet it has successfully realised the beginnings of 
reconstruction and has no less successfully repressed both revo- 
lution and reaction Which suggests that the Cortes has been 
revitalised by the Revolution ; whereas, before that, it could not 
even rise to the old Deke of Wellingion’s acceptance of reform, 
on the ground that “ the K:ng’s Goverrment must be carried 
on.” No doubt the recent relapse into factious obstruction and 
a free fight for office would ın time reduce the Republican 
Cortes to the same impotence as its predecessor But ıt may 
be checked by the more representative responsibility of the 
present deputies, who are there on behalf of causes, not of 
caciques, and by the more representative character of a future 
Cortes. For, ın order to ensure that the first constitutional 
Cortes shall include Monarchists and other minority groups 
in reasonable proportion, the Government has put Proportional 
Representation into its new electoral lew. The next Cortes 
will therefore probably have a rather less socialistic Republican 
Ministry, holding the balance between a reactionary Right and 
a Revolutionary Left, which would be a state of affairs offering 
as much stability as can be Loped for ın post-war politics ‘The 
danger being that stadility might become merely static, as 10 
Germany 

The stability of any régime to-day depends on the strength 
of the ruler. It ıs therefore of the first 1mportance to Spain 
that its great moment has produced what seems to be a great 
man, Azaña For surely no ruler ın recent times has with such 
makeshift machinery turned a revolutionary movement to produc- 
tive purpose It 1s his personal intervention that has initiated a 
solution, possibly permanenz, of the two issues that have for 
centuries disturbed the peace and delayed the progress of Spain 
—the political power of Church and Army While the com- 
promises by which Spain is being politically and economically 
reconstructed are either the result of, or ın close relation to, 
his policy and personality Of course, this could not have 
been done without self-sacrificing loyalty on the part of his 
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lieutenants, especially the -Socialists. But such loyalty ıs of 
itself born of real leadership. Nor could ız have been done 
without a new mentality ın the Cortes which recognises such 
leadership and rallies to 1t when it is seriously menaced. 

This answers the question—Is the new Cortes any better 
than the old? If the Spanish State now stands on one leg 
instead of four, that may be because ıt has advanced from the 
status of a beast of burden to that of a war veteran. A one- 
legged veteran not long ago climbed Monte Rosa, and the 
Cortes under Azafia’s leadership 1s making good progress up 
the slippery sicpes of its mountain of difficulties We from 
the moraines below, still under the menace of avalanches, can 
only look on enviously and wish that we were as fortunate and 
as far on our way 

Every country has the revolution ıt deserves, a conclusion 
comforting to us who cannot believe we deserve a revolution 
at all. But the sort of revolution we might have 1s not unlike 
that which Spain has had. We shali not banish the King, 
burn the churckes or bomb the bankers Those are only the 
more emotional expressions of the Senny South. But we may 
learn much from Spain as to how to get a reconstruction of 
society without a Social Revolution. 
; GEORGE YOUNG 


The Spamsh Repubhc, by Sir George Young, will shortly be published 
by Messrs Methuen 


UNEMPLOYMENT THE “MEANWHILE” 
PROBLEM * 


HE movement among the unemployed with which the 
| Unemployment Committee of the National Council of 
Social Service 1s concerned has arisen all over the 
country ın the most varied and different forms—in some 
places spontaneously among little groups of the unemployed, ın 
others at the suggestion of specific organisations, in others as 
the desire of the community ın general, and ın others owing to 
the work of a few persons of good will who have heard of what 1s 
being done elsewhere It has arisen to meet a national emer- 
gency, and is inspired by the conviction that this emergency 
calls for something more and quite other than what the Govern- 
ment 1s doing, or could do The movement embodies a forward- 
reaching conviction that ıt 1s possible not only to arrest the 
effects on men’s minds of long-contirued unemployment, but so 
to counteract these effects as to release ard support the energies 
of the unemployed for constructive and experimental social work 
of their own 
The problem which all these various efforts ın their various 
ways are trying to deal with is regarded as a ‘‘ meanwhile” 
problem. It 1s assumed, and rightly, that the only proper cure 
for unemployment ıs employment It 1s recognised now that 
under modern conditions unemployment 1s brought about by 
circumstances entirely beyond the control of those who suffer 
it, and that one of the most pressing tasks before society as a 
whole 1s to use all its powers of organisation and all its economic 
wisdom to remove the causes What society or Government 
ought to do to bring this about 1s a matter on which people hold 
the most different views, from those who think that almost 
nothing can be done till mysterious ecoromic forces put things 
right, to those who think that nothing but revolutionary changes 
in our industrial system will be of any avail Similarly there 
are the most different views on the stbject of how long the 
unemployment figures will remain at anything like their present 
level ‘There are optimistic prophecies that a boom might come 
im a comparatively short time which would reduce unemploy- 
ment to something like its pre-war level, and there are gloomy 
*A statement of policy written for the Unemployment Committee of the 


National Council of Social Service by its chairman, and endorsed by that 
Committee 
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forebodings thet we have got to prepare for a long period of the 
continuance of the presert conditions 

Again, there may be, and are, very different views as to 
whether the State is or 1s not doing enough ın the providing of 
maintenance for the unemployed, as <here are conflicting views 
about the means test But we are all coming to recognise that, 
whatever our wews may be on this problem, we have still to 
grapple with the “ meanwhile’? proslem of the psychological 
effects of continued unemployment; end it ought to be clearly 
understood that men may, and ought to unite on this ‘‘ mean- 
while ’’ problem, and feel perfectly free to disagree fiercely on 
the primary problem and on the maintenance problem Of course 
our recognition that the removal of anemployment is primary 
must make us careful to see that we adopt no solution of the 
“ meanwhile’? problem which mak2s the primary problem 
harder to solve, but, for all that, the ‘‘ meanwhile ”? problem 
has to be grappled with, and our experience is that ıt can be 
successfully grappled with without affecting injuriously the 
primary problem In fact, we are coming to see that, when the 
demand for employment returns, it w ll make all the difference 
whether we hav managed by the kinc of work we are now con- 
sidering to stave off the effects of continued unemployment which 
tend to make unemployed men gradua ly unemployable 

While this movement has been called into being by a national 
emergency, it seems to us to have implications which have some 
kind of universal and permanent impcrtance, so that we cannot 
think of ıt as coming into existence in one emergency and about 
to disappear when this emergency disappears It will, in our 
judgment, remem a ‘‘ meanwhile’”’ problem, but the “ mean- 
while ’’ will not be the ‘‘ meanwhile’ of a national crisis, but 
a ‘f meanwhile ” which may have to be dealt with at some tıme 
in the life of most people All appearances seem to make it 
probable that, whatever happens to umlustry in the future, the 
dislocations which cause temporary unemployment will not 
disappear, or at any rate that the labour necessary to run the 
economic system will not be sufficient continuously to absorb all 
the normally available labour of the population, and that we 
shall have to deal in one form or another with what we may call 
the problem of ‘‘ enforced leisure ”’ 

This is really the problem with which this movement ts con- 
cerned It is created by the immediate effects on men of dosing 
their work : not by the secondary effects of which we normally 
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think—that men thereby lose their pay and the things which 
they get with their wages—but by the effects of their having 
no work to do For so long a time most men have usually had 
far too little leisure, that we have none of us thought about the 
consequences of having too much, still less of having too much 
in the most unfavourable circumstances Many people have 
cheerfully talked of the days to come when no one will 
be required to do more than four hours work a day, without ever 
really asking themselves what we were all going to do ın the rest 
of the time But this present emergency has made clear that there 
1s a problem of enforced leisure quite apart from a problem of 
the physical maintenance of men who are unemployed, and has 
brought home to us certain neglected facts about human nature, 
which are really simple once they are brought to our notice 

Of course, we have long had what 1s called ‘‘ a le1sured class ” 
in the community But permanent leisure means one thing to 
people who have a fairly comfortable income and a recognised 
position in society, and quite another to people who have no 
income of their own and are kept by the State at a rate barely 
sufficient for physical maintenance, with no margin for any 
other expenditure, and whose recogmised position 1n society 
depends on their economic work and 1s lost when thatis lost The 
most significant thing about the rich leisured person ıs revealed 
in the phrase ‘‘ of independent means’”’ ‘There ıs no work he 
need do, or at least that others can make him do But members 
of the leisured class make life tolerable by finding all sorts of 
things to do We are nowadays familiar, for instance, with the 
retired Indian Civil Servant who 1s anxious to find unpaid work 
Some members of the leisured class have performed most valu- 
able services to the community which they could not have done 
1f they had not been of independent means What they have 
chosen to do of themselves has had more social value than any- 
thing for which the community would have been prepared to pay 
them Others, of course, have just wasted the opportunities 
which their position ın society has given them But what is 
important for our purposes ıs to see how infinitely easier ıt 1s 
for a member of the ‘‘ well-to-do unemployed ”’ to find a tolerable 
life than for the unemployed workman or the dole It is not 
simply that the problem of leisure 1s one thing for people who 
are, 1f anything, too well fed, and quite another for those who 
are, if anything, underfed It 1s that finding things to do costs 
money ‘This 1s obviously true of what is called recreation 
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games, amusements, etc It 1s just as true of reading and study 
and scholarship It 1s even more true of what 1s called unpaid 
social work It is almost impossible to work for nothing All 
work either maxes or costs money If a man does not get posi- 
tive he must needs get negative wages for what 1e does The 
members of what ıs ordinarily called the leisured class would 
go to pieces 1f they were as shut off from finding something to 
do as are the men who are ordinarily called un2zmployed A 
leisured class may be a great lability, and 1t may also be a great 
asset to a society Unemployment has suddenly created an 
_ enormous leisured class with almost no means but leisure Our 
problem 1s to see that they have, as the members cf the ordinary 
leisured class Lave, means of finding out new experimental ways 
of service, so tkat they can make their leisure and their temporary 
independence af the economic system an asset to society and not 
merely a liabil:ty Some of the experiments that ere going on at 
present seem to us to have gone a long way towards solving that 
problem, and are, we think, of very great significance 

Now, putting aside those unfortunates who lead what 1s called 
“ a life of pleasure,’’ once we look at leisure from the point of 
view of a leisured class, or of men who are unemployed, we see 
that leisure takes on a new meaning ‘The contrast between 
leisure and work is no longer a sharp one When the work 
necessary to gain a living covers most of the day we look on 
leisure as a respite or relief from work, and its most typical 
expression is 17 relaxation, e g ın amusements ard games But 
no ordinary decent man could bear a life wholly devoted to games 
or recreations We all went to have the satisfaction of feeling 
that we have a job worth doing, and we are only happy if we 
find something creattve to do The contrast ıs between a life 
where what we have to do ıs largely fixed for us by society 
or economic arrangements—some form of exterral necessity— 
and a life where we have the power and also the responsibility 
of ourselves determining what to do We are not suggesting 
that the necessity of earning our daily bread 1s an evil We all 
need somewhere ın our I:ves the discipline of external necessity 
No life 1s good which ıs without that discipline, no life 1s good 
either where that discipline 1s all pervading The important 
point for us 1s that there can be something extraordinarily satis- 
factory both ts ourselves and to the community in work which 
we choose ourselves because ıt uses our individuality ın ‘service 
to others. Mast men in the community do some unpaid work of 
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that kind and find ın ıt great satisfaction The problem of the right 
use of leisure 1s not just a problem of recreation, though recrea- 
tion comes into it It1s not just a problem of education, though 
education comes intoit It ıs a problem of finding for ourselves 
something to do which ıs worth doing, not from our own point of 
view ouly, but also from the point of view of the community 

All this 1s not remote from the practical needs of the un- 
employed at the present time For these facts have been brought 
out already in the experience of these movements. There ıs a 
natural tendency to begin “to do something for the un- 
employed ’”? by providing clubrooms ın wh:ch games can be 
played And no doubt ıt 1s less deadly to play games than to 
stand about the streets But no one really wants to play games 
all day, day after day. And those who have seen much of this 
movement are coming to the conviction that mere recreation clubs 
are almost worse than nothirg, if they are not supplemented. 
We cannot get at the truth in this matzer if we differentiate 
between the unemployed who have means and yet for want of 
tradition or of social imagination are idle, and the unemployed 
who have no means and have enforced idleness. The playing of 
games year in and year out can never, in either case, bring real 
freedom from the spiritual prison of unemployment 

The next natural thing to čo 1s to enable men to do the little 
odd jobs for themselves and their families which we all like 
doing, and which, in the homes of the unemployed, badly need 
doing This provides the purpose of most of what are called 
“ occupational ” centres. Many working men are accustomed to 
cobble their own boots, and many centres have begun by provid- 
ing tools and leather for cobbling But there is an end to cobbling 
boots, and most occupational centres go on to give men the 
means, and often the training, to do all sorts of woodwork jobs 
These activities are all to the good, and they are doing much 
more than enabling men to do the little odd jobs in their homes 
which would otherwise in time of unemployment not get done at 
all They begin to release creativeness and inventiveness and 
artistic impulse—giving scope to instincts and powers which are 
only too often starved ın our modern industries ‘This fact has a 
significance which reaches far beyond the present national emer- 
gency If enforced leisure can be used to counteract the starving 
effects of a mechanised industry which entirely deprives men of 
any opportunity of exercising their natural powers of creative- 
ness, the effects on national life may be actively beneficent 
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These occupetional centres, as soon as they go beyond the 
most elementary kind of occupation, need instructors and involve 
classes They zre sure to be largely educational From this 
point of view they are to be classed with more obviously educa- 
tional aspects cf the movement, physical training and a multi- 
farious orgarisazion of discussion groups, classes and lectures 
under the auspices of the Workers’ Educational Association and 
similar organisstions But we are gaming from the activities 
which have started ın the occupational centres a new conception 
of adult educaron, and we are seeing how in the past it has 
been too much confined to the bookish side of education We 
think ıt to be very important that the manual instruction given 
in these centres should be thought cf as education for leisure 
and organised under the Board of Education, ın so far as it 
1s organised, and not regarded as <raining for industry and 
organised under the Ministry of Labour 

When we ccrsider these activities as part of education, we 
can see that the problem of training those who have had no 
work since they left school, and the problem of helping with 
knowledge anc skill the ordinary unemployed workman, are 
quite different problems. It ıs the ‘amuliar difference between 
the problem of adolescent and adul- education, intensified by 
the fact of unerployment ‘There 1s z strong case for an element 
of discipline ami compulsion in the <raiming of those who have 
never had the dscipline of ordinary employment, and no case for 
it in the education of the older men who have But the element 
of compulsion or discipline wall necessarily bring serious difh- 
culties unless i 1s the compulsion incident to continued educa- 
tion And if such instruction as is wanted for the older men 
working ın occupational centres is Icked at steadily as helping 
in the use of l2 sure and not as a means of re-entering industry, 
other difficulties will be avoided 

But besides activities of recreation, and of enabling men to 
do little jobs fcr themselves and their families, and of education 
in all forms, nany centres have gone on to undertake service 
for the community. Men have given their work voluntarily 
to construct or make things as a gift to their community, play- 
ing-fields, gardens, club-huts, eqtipment for hospitals and 
nursery schools, etc ‘These activities are based on the one hand 
on the principle that in any community there always are many 
things which are well worth doing which will not be done by 
the ordinary working of the economie system, the doing of which 
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by the unemployed will not affect those in employment—yjust as 
we saw that the work of the leisured class is socially effective 
Just because it does things which would not otherwise be done 
and which yet are sometimes more valuavle than the work that 
1s paid for To distinguish such pieces of work 1s not easy 
it can certainly not be done wholesale. ıt needs investigation 
and examination of each particular job But experience shows 
that the distinction can be made and sustained, if it 1s done on 
the right lines and with care On the other hand, this kind of 
communal work has been found to g:ve to those who engage in 
it an ultimate sazisfaction which perhaps none of the other 
activities already described can give For ıt does more than 
release initiative and imdividuality, it restores to men their 
social importance and their public place in the community, 
giving them responsibility and an honourable and honoured func- 
tion It 1s as restoring as compulsory relief works are degrad- 
ing Restoration depends on the men who give the one thing 
they have—their leisure and their individuality—giving 1t 
freely, 1t being theirs to give or withhold, and being the expres- 
sion of their individual concern for this or that of the com- 
munity’s needs The men who engage in work of this kind 
have the satisfaction which all men have in using their letsure 
in public service, the sazisfaction of doing work they choose, of 
whose value and worth they are convinced, a satisfaction which 
ordinary industrial work too often does not give Here again 
1s this new fact, of significance beyond the needs of the present 
emergency, which must have far-reaching effects 

The experience which we have had already shows then how 
the enforced leisure of men out of work may be made a social 
asset with its own individual character end value, just as the 
leisure of what we call a “ leisured class’? may be What we 
have to realise and understand are the difficulties which arise 
from the fact that this new leisured class have nothing but their 
leisure, and that the means for enabling them to give their 
letsure have to be supplied by others The service of the 
ordinary leisured class depends on their own inttiative, fortified, 
of course, by a good social tradition or perverted and thwarted 
by a bad one The service and occupations of this new leisured 
class will be most fruitful if they are fortified by their own 
tradition, and if their spontaneity 1s called out; but at best 
they are impossible without the co-operation and help of others, 
and the giving of this help, 1f 1t 1s to call forth and not destroy the 
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independence and spontaneity of those who have only their leisure, 
needs all the delicacy and wisdom of which men are capable 

We may disrtiss at once the notion that the means necessary 
to enable the uremployed to make their leisure fruitful can be 
given by the Siate without more ado The State’s methods of 
distributing puslic money have to be defined and regulated to a 
degree which wculd necessarily be fatal. We may also dismiss 
the notion that these activities can have any far-spread or inten- 
sive developmeat without financial assistance on a scale which 
only the State can provide These activities cost comparatively 
little in ther elementary stazes, the more satisfactory and 
thorough they become the more money they require We are 
clear that volurtary service from those who are not unemployed 
must play the mediating part setween the Government and the 
unemployed We know already that these activities call for 
all kinds of personal service from the employed That with 
such mediation Government essistance can be given without 
hampering imiz:ative has beea already shown ın the Adult 
Education movement. This new movement, with which we are 
here concerned has already called forth all manner of voluntary 
service from the employed, and would have been impossible 
without such service. But we must remember how delicate are 
the conditions ander which such service bears most fruit. This 
movement 1s, ard must be, both a working-class movement and 
a community movement Its purpose is to enable the un- 
employed to express their personalities, to render their specific 
service to the community, to reinforce the initiative of the un- 
employed individual by his native social tradition and habit In 
that respect ıt must be a wo-king-class movement But the 
unemployed caanot, for reasons we have given, do all this with- 
out the help of zhe community and of persons ou: of all classes 
in the communizy, and therefore the movement must be a com- 
munity movement That this is so ıs a cause not for regret, 
but for hope True, the co-operation ıt demands 1s not easy 
It asks much cf all who are concerned, but at its best ıt 1s 
extraordinarily fruitful 

‘The initiative of the unemployed must not be organised ‘‘ from 
above,” but ıt has to be helped from beyond its own circle 
Here again we must value mediation of various kinds between 
the unemployed without means and the community. Such, for 
example, is the help of people whose independent means only 
just support them, so that they, by a happy necessity, must” 
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rely on their sympathy, thought and fellowship as their means 
of contribution to the movement. Such, again, is the influence 
of people with real needs who ask for help from the leisured 
unemployed with a real faith in a response—the response of a 
willing offer of service and of individual thought and care for 
the approved object of service 

Our problem 1s how to give all the help necessary to enable 
the unemployed to make their leisure fruitful in such a way 
as to call forth ard not suppress initiative The answer to this 
problem must be, and ıs, being worked out in detail and ın all 
kinds of ways The movement 1s still ın the experimental stage, 
making many mistakes and bringing many successes But one 
general principle 1s, we think, already clear This movement 
cannot spread by systematic organisation, though it needs orga- 
nisation to help ıt When we consider how small a proportion 
of the total number of unemployed are now reached by these 
schemes, we are tempted to think out some way of multiplying 
wholesale and systematically the experiments which have been 
successful But 1f we are right in thinking that we are first 
and foremost concerned to foster the initiative and freedom and 
responsibility of the individuals unemployed, the movement 
must spread, as it has spread already, not by standardisation 
but by infectious enthusiasm, by the power that really first- 
class experiments have when they are known and seen 

There are many things which national or area organisations 
can do to produce infectious enthusiasm of this kind—the pro- 
duction of the right kind of literature and leaflets, the holding 
of conferences where members of different centres can pool their 
ideas, the paying of visits by men from one centre to another, 
the organisation of camps and schools ‘These things are essen- 
tial 1f the movement ıs to spread as ıt might No doubt we shall 
find that some of the activities can be organised more than others 
and need more organisation than others—this holds, eg of 
allotments and possibly of physical training But the real 
danger of the movement at present is that after the first rush 
of enthusiasm 1s over, men will be disillusioned by bad experi- 
ments, or by mistakes as to which good experiments can be 
generalised The mcst pressing thing to do 1s to spread know- 
ledge of (not only literature about) those experiments which are 
so obviously good that men have only to see them to want to 
copy them, or to go and do something different but equally 
exciting A D LINDSAY 


THE ROMANCE OF MARSHLAND 
FARMING 


EFERENCE to the literature and bibliographies of our 
R local history would reveal a curious indifference to the sub- 
ject of the English marshlands, ın spite of the glamour of 
their local colour, their perilous access, and the lesson of their 
wondrous reclametion Even in a well-known subject-index the 
title ‘‘Marsh’’ does not appear, though nearly six large columns 
are devoted to the Virgin Mary ard two unsaintly Marys, haplessly 
enthroned ; while no space could be found for a cross-reference to 
“Fens” between ‘‘Fealty’’ and ‘‘Fenianism ”’ I: 1s true that 
references may be found to “Embankment” and ‘‘ Sewers ” and 
also to “ Agricultural Geology ” and “ Engineering,” notably 
“ Bedford Level’’; but “ Irrigation’ is another story, how- 
ever flattering to the exemplar of the marshland Of course 
there are incidenzal references ın the Oxford dictionaries, and 
the British Museum catalogues give the names of authors and 
subjects of their works, some helpful, others useless for our 
purpose , and there are ‘‘ Guides,” from “ Lake ” or ‘‘ Poppy ” 
land to the occasional expeditons and austere reflections of 
topographers and publicists, from Leland to Cobbett There 
are also agrarian experts. from Walter of Henley to Thomas 
Tusser, but they do not dwell on the virtues of ‘‘ marrish ”’ 
nor on its evils, though Master Walter holds a ‘‘ little white 
snail’ ın jusz suspicion. Elsewhere we should learn that the 
metes and bounds together with the laws and ordinances of the 
marshland, like those of the forest, were well known to seven- 
teenth- and eighteenth-century lawyers or antiquaries, and to all 
manor lords or small-holders 
Possibly we can dispense with the tedious perusal of these 
works, thanks to the scholarly essays of modern local anti- 
quaries and econcmic historians, though the systematic descrip- 
tion of our marshlands in the Victoria County Histories is not 
yet completed. Generally, however, no serious attempt has been 
made to emphasise the distinction between marsh and fen, or to 
link up the existing conditions cf marshland or fenland farming 
with those which are known to have formerly existed Indeed, it 
would be found that few traces of the medizeval system described 
ın contemporary manorial accounts have survived, because the 
very soil of the old marshland has been changed by various 
mechanical processes and by the gradual drift of river beds or 
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pebble beaches Even so, we must feel that we are the poorer 
for a transformation which has left the countryside only a dim 
tradition of its former state, however great the gain in its 
material wealth. In these days when the reconstruction of 
British and Roman camps or villas is carried out on scientific 
lines, some attempt might be made to trace the devolution of 
farming ın the English marshlands and to identify them with 
their earlier state It would, perhaps, be comparatively easy 
to identify not only the normal organisation of typical marsh- 
land manors, but also an occasional recourse to “ marrish ” 
methods due to special conditions of environment Such varta- 
tions, too, may constitute a local custom or may simply indicate 
the force of local conditions or personal enterprise, but in any 
case 1t 1s rather surprising that no extensive research has been 
made for the medieval period when contemporary manorial 
accounts might be available 

We have, indeed, received some general information from the 
editors of early surveys, and useful hints from antiquarian or 
scientific researches in a later period * Nothing, however, has 
been written since the time of Arthur Young that throws much 
light on the peculiar conditions of live-stock farming in the 
medieval marshlands until the recent publication of two remark- 
able essays, by Dz F M Page and Miss M Wretts-Smith, 
dealing with Crowland Abbey’s manorial enterprises at the close 
of the thirteenth ard beginning of the fourteenth centuries ‘The 
special interest of these two essays lies in the fact that they are 
based on original manorial accounts of Crowland Abbey, which 
passed into the possession of Queens’ College, Cambridge, 
owing, possibly, to their preservation at Oakington, a Cam- 
bridgeshire manor of Crowland Abbey near Cottenham This 
explanation seems preferable to that of an accidental transfer 
of documents recerved by another Cambridge College (Magda- 
lene) ın connection with its foundation by Crowland Abbey 
However this may be, these account rolls seem to have remained 
undiscovered and unused, until, a few years ago, they were 
placed at the disposal of the compiler of an academic thesis Miss 
Page’s essay was only concerned with the wool trade, but fortu- 
nately Sir William Beveridge will now be able to utilise these 
unique manorial archives for his great work on Prices What 


* Theemodern study of this subject has been revolutionised by Mr H G 
Richardson (cf G Dav.es, Bibliography of Modern British History, 
p 8) 
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important materials they shorld provide for this purpose will 
appear from the perusal of another recent essay, by Miss M 
Wretts-Smith, which gives a very able description of these 
muniments 1n a Harvard colleze journal This essay does not, 
however, refer to the analogy of a special organisation of other 
marshland manors of which sohe record may, and does, in fact, 
exist, not only ın the central institutions and local archives of 
this country, but also ın the we_l-endowed and -eqripped libraries 
of the Western World,* towards which the buried treasures of 
English manor lords must gravitate under the impulse of latter- 
day taxation 


In a general study of the medieval agrarian economy, we 
are chiefly concerned with the -ndustrial or commercial activities 
of the lord’s demesne assoc:ated with the grange, granary, mull, 
stackyard, stock-sheds, common fields, meadows, pastures, 
woodlands, moor or marsh lancs, fishery, warren, dovecote, gar- 
den and orchard, as more or less normal appurtenances to a 
manorial status. From this aspect we should probably exclude 
a virieyard or cultivations of hemp and flax as abnormal features , 
but we should perhaps be less meticulous in respect of some 
analogy suggested by the familiar farmsteads within our own 
memories At the same time we shall need to bear in mind the 
different construction or use of the medieval courtyard and 
manorial bui:dings, and we have naturally to figure to ourselves 
the general aspect of a landscape in which wood and moor and 
marsh might be almost incredibly and quite intolezably predom1- 
nant; while the significance of such features as a detached dove- 
cote, walled cattle- and sheep-houses, a barn to horse most of the 
grain crop in sheaf, few highways, but an infimte number of 
bridle- and foot-paths, woods systematically inclosed or felled 
and systematically fed off by pigs or cattle, would perhaps 
only be appreciated by a treimed eye We might, indeed, 
expect to find subsidiary farmsteads, such as the “ granges ” 
or ‘‘bartons’’ that have st:ll survived with (more rarely) 
“ studs,” ‘‘ sheeperies,’’? ‘‘-vaccaries,’’ ‘“‘ piggeries’’ and 
‘lars’? denoting special attention to live-stock Again we 
have to remember that our forefathers, most of whom lived 
on the land ard who, though anscholarly and unscientific folk, 

*Eg the English manorial collections for East Angla and* Sussex 


recently acquired by the Harvard Jniversity Iabrary, Chicago University 
Labrary and the Huntington Lubrary at San Marino. 
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were observant farmers, had found occasion to vary the routine 
of stock-keeping 1n several particulars This routine was, of 
course, adapted to the maintenance of flocks of sheep and herds 
of cattle by grazing and not by feeding with leguminous or other 
arable products, as largely practised in modern farming A non- 
intensive system, however, had its limitations according to the 
pasture available in the demesne or customary holdings In 
any case ıt involved considerable movements of live-stock in 
search of precarious fodder which depended largely on the distri- 
bution of meadow and pasture and the existence of ‘‘ rough graz- 
ings ’’ over woodland, moorland or marshland, made available 
by feudal or customary rights 

The result of the unfavourable conditions under which live- 
stock had to find its own sustenance, except 1n the earliest stage 
of its existence and during sickness or severe weather, must be 
obvious We also find that, besides a shortage of fodder, there 
were other conditions of medizeval industry and commerce that 
affected the care and distribution of lıve-stock. In the first place, 
the sale of stock, like :ts purchase, was abnormal As yet, there 
was no local market for flesh, the butcher’s shop being replaced 
by the larder, and the wants of the villeinage being largely 
supplied (pace Thorold Rogers) by manorial slaughtermen, who 
dealt with deceased or undesirable stock to supplement the cereal 
rations due to farm hands 

Even in Scottish farms some seventy years ago ‘‘ braxy ”’ 
mutton was salted ın a brine tub for household consumption, as 
“red” salmon was treated not long ago in Wales But ıt 
must not be supposed that this “‘ sowsed ° food was more un- 
palatable than the wartime Continental herring, while ıt might 
include delicacies such as pickled eel-tarls Moreover, as the 
old art of preparing dried fish and flesh ın several ways has 
obviously degenerated, we cannot suppose that “‘ larderers ’’ or 
“ saucerers ’’ or dairy women skilled ın their departmental func- 
tions were incapable of preserving and utilising any farm pro- 
duce or wild products whatsoever ‘This view of the matter 
should effectually dispose of modern jests on the subject of 
Easter rent eggs, which are not only stale themselves but quite 
unprofitable to students who may be concerned with the relative 
market and “ household ’’ values of medizeval village produce - 
for, after all, eggs sold by the long Lundred, as they are to-day, 
could likewise be collected and preserved by the thousand for 
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the Lenten or Paschal requirements of the lord’s kitchen—in 
pickle ! 

With regard to sheep-farming at large, although the manorial 
flock 1s normally self-contained, 1ts proportion to other live-stock 
and also to grain may vary according to the nature of the soil 
or climate, the risk of hostile incursions or disease, and the facil1- 
ties which may 2xist for marketing wool Local factors may be 
found in the profits of the manorial perquisite of ‘‘ faldage ” 
and in the adventage of running cattle and pigs on woodland 
“herbage”? or ‘pannage’’ _n any case, however, we see the 
result of the growing intelligence and enterprise of English 
husbandmen in the acquisition of grazings, of one sort or 
another,* from the demesne or 1ts appurtenances of wood, moor, 
waste or marsh, and there can be little doubt that the example 
of lay or clericel lords of manors as g-aziers was being followed 
by their tenantry and by mercantile adventurers ın the towns 
In another aftr years it had beccme a matter for debate 
whether the farmer’s gains or the spendthrift’s losses were the 
greater evil to the State. 

It would be found from the evidence of the bailiffs’ accounts or 
of the sub-accoruts of other manorial officers that from the thir- 
teenth to the Sfteenth century tae usual agrarian activities of the 
English manor were greatly stimulated by a lust for wealth that 
might accrue fror the sale of wool producec by flocks grazed upon 
manorial or communal meadow end pas:ure, and also on the exten- 
sive downs, fens and moorlands of medizeval England ‘The mono- 
poly or repute cf English wool was attracting enormous sums of 
money to this cctntry, and English manor lords, particularly the 
lords spiritual, were eager to exploit the opportunities proffered 
by Italian or Flemish merchants In this ?rantic quest of wealth 
the native flocks were increased without much regard for the 
means of susterence, and as the lords, like their own over-lord 
the King, claimed these extrao-dinary profits as pocket-money, 
considerable ingenuity was expended in pushing the flocks on 
to new pastures and in getting the wool away to the contracting 
merchants Some of these en-erprises are known to us from 
records of laws-uts between the injured commoners and their 
incroaching lord, or between the latter anc litigious contractors 

Besides these disagreements, the greed of bulging wool 
sarplers was responsible for some disastrous losses from the 


* Even grass by tne road-sides and nettles .n tke lord’s garden or beside 
the castle moat were snapped up by the village grazier 
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visitations of endemic diseases, aggravated by wet seasons, and 
incurable by the remedies then available In spite of an 
assiduous cultivation of the soil from sunrise to sunset, the 
grain crops, which had been sown ın great variety to take all 
chances of a pitiful increase, could barely suffice to provide the 
staff of lıfe for man alone. Here, too, even this meagre supply 
depended largely on favourable weather during seed time and 
harvest, as well as on immunity from various pests and from 
the scourge of war; while the time was at hand when, with the 
withdrawal of cheap labour, the lord would leave this toilsome 
process to be carried on by tenant farmers and village husband- 
men Before the close of the sixteenth century ıt had once more 
become evident that an almost pedantic devotion to husbandry 
must give place to mixed farming Again it was equally obvious 
that farming ın severalty was more profitable than communal 
farming, though not necessarily of equal advantage to the com- 
munity itself, which had benefited by the triple alliance of lord, 
parson and customaries with common interests 

Now, all parties to the old agreement were intent on seeking 
their own interests, which pointed to the inclosure of common 
or waste, ané of pasture or meadow, for the purpose of 
grazing more an re sheep At the same time this class 
_~_competition might be? advantageous to both sides, and this is 
clearly seen 1n connection with the reclaiming of the marshlands 
of the Humber watershed, East Anglia, Kent, Sussex, Somer- 
set and Lancashire On the east coast, the grazing rights over 
leagues of summer pasture ın the fenlands or deltas were highly 
valued and they figured 1n the famous claims of Crowland Abbey, 
based on Domesday Book Here the Abbey seems to have 
attempted to control both the system of embankment and the 
custom of inter-commoning which resulted from it ‘The 
strenuous resistances of the customary tenants to a domination 
of the waterways which might place both their ancient customary 
holdings and their newly acquired leases of demesne or waste 
pasture, moor and reclaimed marshland in grave peril of con- 
tinual unundation from dams, dykes and ‘‘ walls’? (engineered 
for the profit of manor lords and crown lessees or undertakers) 
1s constantly ın evidence ‘The tension was not wholly relieved 
by the interventig tutory authorities charged with the 
sewerage ordinances. Thy 
of “ fresh 7 
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chapter of our marshland history. Similarly the commercial 
aspect of the development and decline of woodland herbage and 
pannage for cattle and swine respectively, the upland and down- 
land grazing of sheep and the parkland stud farms, the flocks 
of goats and fenland geese, the eel-fishery, the coney warren 
(inland or littoral), the wildfowl decoy, and other “‘ issues of 
the manor,” including even special crops of grain (buckwheat 
and ‘‘ small ” oats) besides the usual ‘‘ rush ? and “ sedge,” 
may seem to pertain either to the borderland or to the hinterland 
of the great English marshes * 

There 1s, however, one curious survival which may be noted 
im the above connection From the earliest times the fens, 
forests and dales of this law-abiding country have maintained 
a hardy race of denizens who have always looked askance at 
feudal or communal dues and ordinances who, on occasion, can 
passionately resist, even to the point of lawless violence, 
encroachments on the traditional rights which (like Balzac’s 
peasants) they claim in the ancient fenlands, woodlands and 
moorlands of the realm This ıs not part of the old grievance 
of the Have Nots against the Haves, for though the interest of 
these sturdy English peasants ın their nati way seem less 
definite than that of customary manorial fà their occupa- 
tions will remind us that there were more” ©. oi living by the 
land than by husbandry or even grazing alone, especially for 
those living in the wilds. 






A moral may be appended to this attempt to describe some 
sources of our marshland story and to discuss its study In any 
attempt to solve some problems of the manorial organisation 
for demesne farming between the eleventh and the sixteenth 
centuries, 1t would seem desirable to keep ın view certain facts 
which have been established, from evidence already available, 
as to the general conditions of that organisation and also as 
to its persistence or devolution in a later period We should 
also attempt to elucidate any abnormal conditions from the 
records of other manors cultivated in the same local or economic 
circumstances, and we must be content that some or even all the 
conclusions arrived at as the result of such researches should 
be regarded as more or less tentaty ovisional pending 
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further investigation of the subject For this will almost cer- 
tainly be made when outstanding sources of information have 
become available or even after further consideration of those 
which now exist. 

It follows that we must eschew the view that this or that 
flock or herd or grange may be unique ın respect of its functions 
or dispositions. Certainly we should avoid generalisations like 
that of supposing that medieval live-stock was bred, nurtured 
and butchered like our own, or that large drafts were made 
from the rising stocks to improve the standard, and not merely 
to replenish the appalling losses incurred from starvation, mur- 
rain or pillage ; or that some device or precaution of flockmasters 
or accountants might denote a distinct sheep farm, for until 
some comparative studies of marshland demesne farming and 
later communal or statutory enterprise are available, inferences 
based on the evidence of isolated rolls must be accepted 
cautiously 

The other danger zone lies within the sphere of weights and 
measures, where the only safe road might seem to be that pain- 
fully marked by local assizes or vainly paved with public 
statutes, leaving an extensive maze of native measures, the 
clue to which has not always been passed on tous At the same 
time we must not forget that local weights and measures may 
sometimes be ın the nature of contracts, analogous to barter, 
and to some extent subsidiary to the statutory prices which they 
appear to ignore For local conditions were formerly, to a far 
greater extent than they are now, the cause of variations of prices 
conflicting with the statutory standards In theory these 
freakish measures, like the coins of various denominations and 
qualities, could be adjusted by their relative weights. This, 
however, involved the payment of official fees and the loss of 
possible bargains, and so we find a tacit resistance to official 
interference with local custom, which seemed to the country- 
side more important than the prerogative of purveyance or 
the ‘‘ Exchequer law’? Hence the tears of conscientious 
statisticians, who will not be comforted by sundry plausible 
equations. 

The application of the above precepts might, perhaps, be 
regarded as a counsel of perfection, but really they convey a 
mere suggestion as to the value of a more general study of the 
marshland grazing, which formed such an important adjunct 
both to demesne and ‘‘ several ’’ farming before the end of the 
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sixteenth century, and which retains its importance for the 
tenant farmer and the small-holder of to-day 

Here, as elsewhere, the reward of research on behalf of others 
as well as of ourselves will be worth the pains ‘The marshland 
of this country, though shrunken to a small proportion of its 
former area, 1s a subject that would provide much useful instruc- 
tion and even some romantic incidents connected with the eternal 
giving and taking of our much-vexed soil. The prerogative of 
the foreshore and the inquisitions of sewers are subjects of 
` economic and social interest as well as of judicial pronouncement, 
and they invite our closer attention, as citizens and students, 
whether we claim a lowland or an upland habitation 

This indeed has become a matter for the serious consideration 
of central and local authorities owing to the recent disastrous 
flooding of marshland which Crowland monks had been power- 
less to prevent, but with which Dutch “ undertakers’ and 
modern drainage boards seemed to have coped successfully Here 
we are once more reminded that Nature cannot be “‘ flung out 
with a fork ”? nor yet estopped with a spade; but to-day while 
our own Holland may lose its promised crop of potatoes 1ts Dutch 
neighbours across the North Sea are not deterred from reclaim- 
ing land which may grow a world supply 

Perhaps, too, it was inevitable that in the course Obs. 
years emigrant stock from famous English marshlands should 
have helped to build up flocks across the oceans, glutting the 
home markets with carcasses and fleeces, still more inevitable 
that reclaimed ploughlands should revert to grass with the 
demand for cheap and cheaper bread, when the good-hearted 
soil 1s unable to compete with heritable land values and statutory 
wages Yet the reflection that a later generation of British 
farmers has not reaped the full reward for the transformation 
(at a great expense) of stagnant swamp or barren foreshore into 
rich pasture or useful cornland need not be a bitter one There 
remains for us the omen of that great achievement of our 
unskilled forefathers, who could divine both water below the 
thirsty sand or the treasure of “ blue clay ” imbedded in the 
marsh 

Again, with all this zeal for recovering land from sea or 
river and purging it at the same time from the reek of ague 
or murrain, the ‘‘ marrish”’ did not lose its faithful votaries, 
and it can claim some still In winter the swamp can be ‘trans- 
formed into a fairyland by snow and frost; its great solitudes 
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be broken by the cries of the wildfowl that once provided a 
means of living for the fen-men In summer the marsh (or at 
least its ‘‘ highlands ’’—otherwise ‘‘1islands’’) is strewn for 
our delight with flowering rushes, which provided a primitive 
candle-light as well as shelter for wading birds and butterflies 
now extinct or rare And in one corner of England which has 
suffered little change since the Conquest, the flocks stil] migrate 
from the marshlands to their winter quarters on the hills where 
the path of the Canterbury pilgrims can still be viewed And 
in the quiet cloister of a great cathedral, in a local museum 
beside an ancient castle, in the Library of a Cambridge College 
and ın a new and sumptuous house of archives twelve thousand 
mules overseas* we could read the contemporary accounts of 
marshland farming written by manor bailiffs and shepherds 700 
years ago. 
Husert HALL. 


* The respective references are to the Kentish marshlands, the Chapter 
Iabrary at Canterbury, the Sussex Archzeological Society’s museum at 
Tewes, Queens’ College, Cambridge, and the Huntington Library ın South 
California 
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OME few years ago Mr Gordon Crosse produced an 
anthology entitled Every Man’s Book of Sacred Verse Its 
selections, ranging ın chronological order from the Middle 
Ages onwards, revealed a progressive weakening in the explicit 
terminology of devotion, but a steady strengthening of vision, 
implicitly conveyed, of religion as being a spirit that should 
permeate all thought and activity And despite the temporary 
decline of the churches, and all the surface chaos around us, 
there 1s a great deal of essential Christianity ın the world to-day 
Our modern trouble is not so much the lack of new wine as the 
lack of new wineskins The traditional religious forms are no 
longer adequate for the enlarging vision Just as ın the economic 
field there 1s no shortage of commodities, but an effete system 
that hampers their proper distribution, so there 1s vital religious 
feeling that needs new channels for its due expression in theory 
and practice. This method of analogy, however, 1s no longer 
defensible The truest reflection of our spiritual progress lies in 
the very fact that we are realising that ‘‘ economics ” and 
‘religion? do not belong to separate ‘‘ spheres,” but are ım- 
escapably linked. A 
It may be expected that a new synthesis will sooner or later 
produce a new religious revival, and that poetry will again find 
a devotional note. But it will be a fresh and fuller note Mean- 
while, if we survey the poetry of the past and the present in 
the light of the pronouncement that ‘‘ Not every one that saith 
unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the Kingdom of Heaven, 
but he that doeth the will of my Father,” a great advance m 
spiritual conceptions 1s discernible. If ethics and the social 
implications of Christianity engage us to-day to the perhaps 
extreme point of doctrinal apathy, the very reverse was 
previously the rule The so-called wars of religion were really 
wars of theology, concerned with matters of belief and ritual 
rather than with what we should deem vital spiritual issues 
Religion was pre-occupied with the world to come, and the 
Reformation turned, not upon problems of bringing the King- 
dom of God on earth, but upon whether an infallible Church or 
an infallible Book offered the better magic specific for personal 
salvation—and, if needs were, the forcible salvation of others— 
in the future state There 1s often an exquisite tender- 
ness in medieval religious poetry as in the medieval 
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songs—mostly, it is significant, lullabies or elegies— 
about children. But the tenderness in most cases is all ın the 
melody itself, and just as ıt ıs not until we come to Vaughan 
and Traherne that we find any evidence that children were really 
understood, so it 1s only ın the seventeenth century that we see 
the first partial emergence of a vision of Christianity more akin 
to our own. 

These reflections may form a roundabout approach to George 
Herbert, the tercentenary of whose death 1s being celebrated this 
month at Bemerton But ın estimating one whose reputation 
rests upon his proverbial ‘“‘ piety,’? we should start with 
some respect for both historical and spiritual perspective 
Apologists of art for art’s sake will, of course, argue that the 
poetry of Herbert must stand or fall by its merits as poetry 
And perhaps, to a purely literary yudgment, Herbert 1s of more 
historical than vital importance He belongs, by general con- 
sent, to the small number of exclusively religious singers who 
have quickened formal ‘‘ devotion ” with some genuine element 
of poetry ; but his prime interest for the merely literary student 
is his place ın the ‘‘ metaphysical ” school of poets founded by 
Donne. He is a signpost to be recorded rather than a writer 
to be read “His work is not only narrow in artistic range, but 
is marred by unconscious awkwardness as well as by the 
"deliberate mannerisms which (:f he turned them to religious use, 
and if he were, in Vaughan’s phrase, “ the first that with any 
effectual success attempted a diversion ” of ‘‘ the foul and over- 
flowing stream ” of contemporary amorous verse) he borrowed 
from the conventions of the hour. He has his small, assured 
place in the best anthologies , but his main appeal ıs not, ın the 
strict sense, literary. 

Nor did he himself crave any laurel : 


A verse may finde him who a sermon flies, 
And turn delight into a sacrifice. 


That was his simple pretext for authorship. If full of literary 
“ concerts,” he had no literary pride it was, indeed, only 
under the shadow of death that he handed to his friend Ferrar 
the packet contaming his poetry, asking him “ to read it, and 
then, if he think it may turn to the advantage of any dejected 
poor soul, let ıt be made public, 1f not, let him burn it, for I 
and it are less than the least of God’s mercies’ It 1s through 
their ‘‘ piety ’’ that the life and work of Herbert retain their 
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attraction. To-day the word, in vulgar use, has become a gibe, 
suggesting pharisaism In Herbert’s own age it imphied different 
spiritual values from those which now earn our approval, and 
was popularly applied, as a virtue, to those who professed or 
practised a “ holy lfe” of the cloister or of ceremonial ‘The 
question before us, then, 1s whether the legend of Herbert’s 
“piety ” survives because it has the appeal of the archaic and 
the “ quaint,” or because ıt embodies something that overflowed 
the limits of his tıme and 1s still vital for ourselves But before 
proceeding let us glance at the biographical facts 

George Herbert was born at Montgomery Castle—described 
by Anthony 4 Wood as “ a pleasant and romancy place ’’—on 
April 3rd, 1593 He was the fifth son of Sir Robert Herbert, 
a member of a collateral branch of the Earls of Pembroke His 
mother, a close friend of John Donne, was a woman of great 
strength and sweetness of character His eldest brother, Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury, 1s remembered for his versatile career as 
soldier, diplomatist, historian and religious philosopher. After 
being privately educated, George was sent to Westminster 
School ın 1605 He became a scholar of Trinity College ın 1609, 
a major fellow and reader in rhetoric seven years later, and 
Public Orator for the University in 1619 Through a kinsnian 
he gained the favour of James I, and when Public Orator spent 
most of his time at Court, being seldom in Cambridge save 
when the King was there He also held the rich sinecure liv- 
ing of Whitford During his Cambridge days he wrote satiric 
verses ın Latın ın defence of the University and, against 
Andrew Melville, of the Englısh Church, and his circle of 
friends included Donne, Sir Henry Wotton, Bishop Andrews 
and Francis Bacon He was, indeed, favoured by nature and 
circumstance and, as even Isaak Walton admits, well set up in 
his own opimon “If during this tıme,” says his gentle bio- 
grapher, ‘‘ he expressed any error, 1t was that he kept himself 
too much retired, and at too great a distance with all his ın- 
feriors; and his clothes seemed to prove that he put too great 
a value on his parts and parentage ”’ 

Bunyan in maturity mourned having ın earlier years com- 
mitted ‘‘ all manner of vice’? Bunyan, however, wrote as a 
Puritan, and probably his regretted “lusts” were but the 
innocent high spirits of youth. George Herbert, who had no 
Puritanical inhibitions, spoke on the contrary ın a manner that 
really convinces us, even 1f we lacked the implicit evidence of 
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his poems, when towards the close of life he recalled “the 
many spiritual conflicts that have passed betwixt God and my 
soul, before I could subject mine to the will of Jesus my 
master * ın whose service I have now found perfect freedom ”’ 
Even Walton, as we have seen, hints at the worldliness of the 
young Herbert, though he passes over it as lightly as possible, 
and elsewhere inconsistently represents his career as having 
been one steady progress towards sanctity That it certainly 
was not, and the most endearing feature of Herbert’s later 
“ piety ” lies ın the very fact that ıt was no easy or natural 
gesture, but represented a sternly won victory over temporal 
ambition 

The exact cause or course of Herbert’s change of heart 1s 
uncertain ‘The death of King James in 1625, which put an end 
to his hopes of political advancement, and his poor health—he 
succumbed to consumption ın his fortieth year—may have been 
contributory factors towards his accepting the prebendaryship 
of Leighton Bromswold, ın Huntingdonshire Here he threw 
himself ardently into the task of restoring the church Here, 
too, he was near Iattle Gidding, where Nicholas Ferrar had 
organised kis small religious community ın the manor house 
described by Shorthouse ın John Inglesant It may be that 
Ferrar’s influence was pivotal in Herbert’s life Or perhaps— 
how often biographers fail to look for their ‘‘ keys’ ın the 
most likely place!—he may have owed most of all to Jane, 
daughter of Charles Danvers, of Bainton, Wiltshire, whither 
in 1629 he journeyed for his health Never, surely, was a 
marriage more platonically arranged , but never was one a truer 
success Jane Danvers had but four years of happy union with 
her first husband Later she married Sir Robert Cook, and 
there ıs gentle irony ın Walton’s statement that she was Cook’s 
wife “‘ eight years, and lived his widow about fifteen, all of 
which time she took a pleasure in mentioning and commending 
the excellencies of Mr George Herbert ” 

At all events, Herbert was a changed man when, a year 
after his marriage, he was presented by Charles I through the 
agency of the Earl of Pembroke with the living of Bemerton, 
near Salisbury Hus taking of Holy Orders was no formal act, 
but represented a full dedication of all his gifts to the twin 
service of God and humanity Only three years of love and 
labour remained to him before he was buried beneath the altar 
of his own church, but there ıs plentiful corroborative evidence 
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that Walton, however untrustworthy may be his account of 
Herbert’s earlier career, did not exaggerate the serene and 
shining idyll of the last phase. Serene it was, like the country- 
side of its setting, for Herbert was a true son of the Church 
of England, and embodied all that ıs best ın its tradition of 
moderation He recognised the value of other forms of faith. 


But, dearest Mother, what those misse, 
The mean—thy praise and glorie 1s 


He was unfitted both by temperament and by physical constitu- 
tion to be a fighter. The great religious controversies of his 
time woke no echo at Bemerton; and there ıs nothing im 
Herbert’s work of the thunder that was to be heard later in 
Milton or of the evangelistic zeal that surged up ın the Wesleys 
For its sins, the world needs the sterner voices. But it 1s the 
justification of men like Herbert that, if their example were 
universally followed, no clarion challenge would be required 
For, 1f he were quet, Herbert was no quietest It is the 
characteristic peril of ‘‘ the mean ” that ıt may lapse into mere 
negativism ‘There was nothing negative about Herbert. It is 
typical of him that he was, in his own individual way, a 
ritualist, but one who never allowed ritual to hide the realities 


1t symbolised He regarded worship in Church—and after . 


all in his day of little education and no other religious or 
cultural centres, the assumption was not unyustified—as a 
prime duty and privilege of man. That ıt was so regarded in 
both aspects by his parishioners 1s proved by the fact that, though 
held twice daily “at the canonical hours of ten and four ” 
his services were always well attended; while others, unable to 
be present in person, “ Let their plough rest when Mr Her- 
bert’s saints’-bell rung to prayers, that they might also offer 
their devotions with him ” He insisted, again with ritualistic 
emphasis, upon decorum ın Church Walton says that if he 
were ever “‘ zealous’ ıt was ‘‘1n reproving the indecencies of 
the people’s behaviour in the time of divine service ” Equally, 
however, he rebuked the practice ‘‘ of those ministers that 
huddle up the Church prayers, without a visible reverence and 
affection ’? Herbert had not one rule for the clergy and another 
for the laity. At Leighton Bromswold he had made the pulpit 
level with the prayer desk, that “ prayer and preaching, being 
equally useful, might agree like brethren ’’—and also, we may 
surmise, that ‘he and his flock might have “an equal honour 
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and estimation.” In his preaching itself, we are told, he 
“ devoted much time to explaining the meaning of various 
parts of the Prayer Book.” If he demanded the reverent repe- 
tition of the Liturgy, ıt was only that its immer significance 
might not be lost 

Herbert loved his Church as an indispensable means to an 
end He never mistook ıt for the end itself His vitality 1s 
everywhere reflected ın the collection of poems, connected by 
unity of inspiration, that make up his best-known work, The 
Temple He ıs revealed as a very human “ divine,’ and the 
prevailing temper is that of an inspired and spiritualised com- 
mon sense ' 


All forrain wisdom doth amount to this, 
To take all that is given, whether wealth, 
Or love, or language, nothing comes amiss, 
A good digestion turneth all to health 
And then, as farre as fair behaviour may, 
Strike off all scores, none are so cleare as they 
Keep all thy native good, and naturalise 
All forrain of that name; but scorn their 111, 
Embrace their activenesse, not vanities 
Wbo follows all things, forfeiteth his will 
If thou observest strangers ın each fit, 
In time they’l runne thee out of all thy wit 


Herbert had seen much of life in his earlier days He had 
seen both its good and evil, and he preached no idle renuncia- 
tion, but the control and sanctification of all legitrmate mundane 
joys He had, indeed, an excellent spiritual digestion, that 
turned ‘‘all to health,” and few men have more sensitively 
understood the secret of making ‘‘ the best of both worlds ”’ in 
the deeper as distinct from the colloquial sense The Temple 
abounds 1n maxims, quaintly and epigrammatically expressed, 
and with many neat surprises in the concluding lines, for the 
conduct of the truly happy, because truly spiritual, life, which 
rejects nothing, but brings everything into harmony with the 
spirit of love, for which there ıs no sharp cleavage between 
“ secular ” and “sacred °’ We should be in the world, but 
not of ıt. Apples are meant to be eaten; but 


He pares his apple who would cleanly feed 


Walton tells us that Herbert delighted to make his hearers 
“ understand how happy they be that are freed from the 1n- 
cumbrance of that law which our forefathers groaned under, 
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namely, from the legal sacrifices, and from the many cere- 
monies of the Levitical law; freed from circumcision, and from 
the strict observance of the Jewish sabbath, and the lke” 
Equally he avoided the counter doctrinal tyrannies or the mere 
formalism of his own age Intuitively he transcended conven- 
tional theological formule : ~- 


Yet sınce man’s scepters are as frail as reeds, 

And thorny all their crowns, bloodie their weeds, 

I, Who am Truth, turn into truth their deeds 
Was ever grief like Mine? 


Elsewhere, as in this soliloquy of Christ on the Cross, we 
have a far subtler, 1f more instinctive and unformulated, con- 
ception of the workings of divine love than is embodied ın the 
view of the Atonement as a vicarious propitiation—a view 
almost universal ın Herbert’s day, and not fully dispelled even 
in our own. And while the highest worldly wisdom is some- 
times reflected, as in The Church Porch, 1n explicit terms that 
punctuate the more definitely “‘ religious ° diction, even his 
most formally ‘‘ devotional ’’ verse, like the long and moving 
meditation on The Sacrifice, reveals not only genuine passion 
and imagination, but an implicit sense of ethical ‘values that 
was much ahead of its time 

As he wrote, so he lived He followed his own counsel to 
“ shine like the sunne in every corner”, he exemplified in 
his own conduct the command : 


Chiist purg’d His temple, so must thou thy heart 


Walton’s account of his three years at Bemerton abounds 
in stories of his love towards his parishioners ' 


Be useful where thou livest, that they may 

Both want and wish thy pleasing presence still 
Kindnesse, good parts, great places, are the way 
To compasse this Find out men’s wants and will, 
And meet them there All worldly joys go less 

To the one joy of doing kindnesses 


‘This was the spirit that inspired Herbert, his charity had no 
taint of patronage, and cut athwart the social divisions which 
conventional ‘‘ piety ” still regarded as being divinely 
planned No anecdote ıs perhaps more revealing of him in 
relation to his time than that which tells how, being fond of 
music—some of his hymns were written to the accompaniment 
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of his own lute or viol—he was taking his regular weekly 
walk into Salisbury to a meeting of fellow music lovers when, 
seeing ‘‘a poor man and a poorer horse”? ın difficulties, he 
put off his canonical coat and went to the:r aid. Arriving at 
Salisbury and relating the incident, he was rebuked by his 
religious friends for having ‘‘ disparaged himself by so dirty 
an employment.” Huis answer, recorded by Walton, was “ that 
the thought of what he had done would prove music to him at 
midnight. and that the omission of ıt wculd have upbraided 
and made discord of his conscience, whenscever he should pass 
by that place.” 

Though we may no longer use the terminology, we go to 
the extreme point to-day of believing ın “ salvation by works ” 
and not by “‘ faith’? Had Herbert done good “‘ works ” from 
a mere sense of duty or 1n hope of heavenly reward, he would 
still have been, compared with most religious men of his time, 
a pioneer so firmly entrenched was the common dogma that 
“ faith ’*—too often a theological abstraction—was all-1mpor- 
tant But faith and works were, to Herbert, inseparable aspects 
not so much of a means of future salvation as of a love that 
already made imperishable music in his heart, a love that 
shines clearly enough even through his most faltering verse, 
but occasionally, as in his Easter Song, attains pure lyrical 
‘flame . 


I got me flowers to straw Thy way, 

I got me boughs off many a tree, 

But Thou wast up by break of day, 

And brought’st Thy sweets along with Thee 


Inevitably 1n minor respects Herbert was a child of his own 
age But the more we study him the more “‘ fully orbed does 
his character appear,” and the more 1s he seen to belong to all 
time If through the centuries since his death the tradition of 
“ piety ”? had found, within Holy Orders or without, a greater 
number of votaries like him, the word might never have fallen 
ito popular disrepute; and Walton spoke the simple truth 
when he said that George Herbert ‘‘ may and ought to be a 
pattern of virtue to all posterity ” 

GILBERT THOMAS 


JHE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF 
AFGHANISTAN 


ORE than three years have passed sınce Nadır Khan, 
Me: of Yusuf Khan, third cousin of Amanullah, estab- 
lished himself on the throne of Afghanistan, under the 
title of Nadir Shah He possessed military experience, having 
been Commander-in-Chief under Amanullah ın the brief war 
against British India 1n 1919, diplomatic experience, as Minister 
in Paris, and experience of adversity, since he had been, with 
his father, an exile in India during his youth It was reasonable, 
therefore, to expect that he would avoid the rash enterprises of 
his predecessor, and lead his country prudently and moderately 
along the path of progress which she must follow if she 1s to 
survive ‘The omens at present are favourable, though hostility 
lingers in several parts of the kingdom. The Hazara tribe of 
the centre, who are Mongols and of the Shiah persuasion, have 
never been cordial towards the Durran: rulers who are Afghans 
proper and Sunni Muslims, the Turkis of the north are alien 
1n blood and temper, and only prefer the whips of Kabul to the 
scorpions of the Soviet ‘The Pathans of the Indian border have 
never been docile under any authority, and merely tolerate a 
prince who ıs at least of their own kin—Habibullah Bacha-i- 
Saqqa was a T'ajikk—and whom they are not convemently able 
todefy Nevertheless order 1s maintained, and Ibrahim Beg, the 
Bokharan leader, has been driven over the Oxus to meet his fate 
in Russia, the bandits of the western frontier are, by agreement 
with Persia, being gradually suppressed, and friendly relations 
with the Indian Government check the activities of the mal- 
content Pathans 
Authority upheld solely by strength ıs precarious, and it 1s 
through the economic development of his country that Nadir 
Shah may hope more permanently to secure his position ‘The 
financial weight of a reformed constitution, a trained army and 
social services, must be borne with the aid of fresh resources, 
and ıt 1s the prosperity resulting from new opportunities which 
will reconcile his people to the’ idea of a peaceful life Before 
trade can flourish or agricultural produce be freely sold, good 
communications are essential Communications ın the past meant 
railways, but the rapidity of atr-transport makes this means 
also valuable both for military purposes and for the conveyance 
of the mails on which commercial business depends Motor- 
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toads, too, are simpler and less expensive than railways for 
short connections over which a great bulk of traffic has not to 
be carried, and it 1s consequently improbable that Afghan rail- 
ways will extend beyond a few main routes For political 
reasons the employment of British or Russian personnel and 
capital may be unwelcome, and recent rumours speak of nego- 
tiations with Japan A line is suggested from the head of the 
Khyber Pass to Kabul, thence to Kandahar, and so to Herat 
and the Russian border; the direct route from Kabul to Herat 
lies through an almost impassable tangle of hills Even 
between Kabul and the Indian frontier there 1s a mountain pass 
exceeding 8,000 feet in height, over which the construction of 
a broad-gauge track would be extremely expensive. The ordinary 
Indian gauge is 5 feet 6 inches, the Russian 5 feet; the narrow 
railway up the Kurram valley is 2 feet 6 inches Some 
intermediate standard may be thought best for Afghanistan 
both on grounds of economy—the line will not pay during 
its early years, or until trade ıs increased—and also 
because a break of gauge may seem desirable to cautious 
Afghans The commercial disadvantages of such a break 
are obvious. 

The removal of the Duzdab branch of the Quetta line, :f 
finally carried out, will not seriously affect Afghanistan, the 
south-west corner of which is, under exiszing conditions, an 
unprofitable region of swamps and sand ‘The Turk-Sib rail- 
way, on the other hand, offers an attractive outlet for her 
northern territory; the best Afghan cotton is grown in Balkh 
and the province of Herat, and may be exported in exchange 
for Russian cereals, of which the northern districts produce an 
inadequate supply Russia ıs alive to this possibility, empha- 
sised by the economic mission (Vavilov-Bukinich) which 
explored Afghan resources from 1924 to 1927, and will be 
anxious to draw closer the bonds of interest between the Tayiks, 
Uzbegs and Turkomans of Afghanistan and the adjacent Soviet 
Republics of these same tribes. 

A weekly air-line unites Kabul with Termes, on the Russian 
bank of the Oxus, and thence with Moscow; a contract first 
given by Amanullah but confirmed by Nadir Shah grants to 
the firm of Junkers a monopoly service from Kabul to Kandahar 
and Herat, with an extension to Peshawar. Afghan pilots 
trained in Italy, and others taught by former Russian instruc- 
tors in Afghanistan, are employed in the army; indigenous 
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material for a safe and regular service of civil flying 1s not yet 
available, but its creation 1s only a question of time ‘The risks 
of such flying will proceed rather from the mechanical ground- 
staff than from the pilots 

Meanwhile, roads are being opened up Metalling is often super- 
fluous ın a land of rocks, levelling, followed by frequent clear- 
ance, makes a passable surface for the American cars which are in 
universal use Most of the distance from Kabul to the Khyber 
Pass has been metalled, Kabul to Kandahar ıs unmetalled but 
satisfactory, while a similar connection with Mazar-1-Sharif ın 
Turkistan was completed in 1932 after three years of labour 
If peace prevails, road communications will suffice for all but 
the heaviest goods, in war they are more reliable than a ral- 
way which is eastly damaged and cut A series of cantonments, 
moreover, 1s being laid out ın all provinces, and the police force 
is beg reorganised under an Afghan officer from Scotland 
Yard Efficiently patrolled, the roads will give access to all 
trading centres, petrol-pumps are being installed by the inter- 
national o1l companies, and the camel and the ass must in the 
end yield place to the ubiquitous motor-lorry Central Asia, 
nevertheless, does not change ın a day, and 50,000, Powindahs 
(Ghilza1 merchants) may for some years yet lead their files of 
camels down the Gumal Pass laden with carpets and wool, 
madder and asafoetida, tobacco and ghi, and carry back their 
salt and sugar, soap and indigo, cotton-cloth and silver 
rupees. 

Postal communications are not yet entirely up to date 
Though Afghanistan attended the Postal Congress of 1928, her 
postmen still go armed in the rural districts, and letters may 
be opened by magisterial order ın the post Amanullah’s Con- 
stitutional Law of 1924 scrupulously provides that they be 
reclosed before delivery! Meanwhile, wireless telegraphy 1s 
becoming effective between the chief towns, and the Director of 
Posts and Telegraphs (a German citizen) has established a train- 
ing school for his future employees Progress is steady, to 
demand immediate perfection would be absurd Afghanistan ıs 
an agricultural land, capable of carrying, if properly developed, 
a much larger population than at present There has never 
been a census, but estimates range from six to fifteen millions 
of inhabitants, of whom two-thirds are peasants and the 
remainder semi-nomadic graziers The methods of cultivation 
are primitive, the wooden plough, log-harrow and hand-sickle 
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being instruments ın general use, while grain is either trodden 
out by the feet of asses and oxen or threshed with cudgels. 
More fertile varieties of seed, more efficient implements, would 
secure an immense gain ın wealth which would be none the less 
real 1f, being divided among the rural masses, ıt were not readily 
perceptible Fine crops can be grown, there ıs excellent wheat 
im the district of Kandahar, good cotton in Balkh and Herat, 
abundant fruit in the valleys of the east and south, but for 
lack of selection and culture the average outturn throughout the 
country 1s low, and there 1s no purity of type. King Amanul- 
lah established agricultural farms ın a number of places, which 
have done work on fruit, wheat and cotton, but their staff and 
funds are unequal to the task It 1s now proposed to import 
American and Egyptian cotton, together with experts from 
those nations to supervise the cultivation Such direct importa- 
tion is by no means always successful, and if Afghan pride 
would allow, 1t would be wiser to experiment with American 
and Egyptian cottons which have been naturalised in Bombay 
or the Punjab, or to indent on Russian Turkistan 

Rain-land cultivation 1s ın most districts rough, and usually 
limited to subsistence crops A rapid improvement in agricul- 
ture will be achieved only with the aid of irrigation Amanul- 
lah constructed a few canals, Nadir Shah ıs continuing the 
programme, and though the rocky and uneven nature of the 
soil bars ambitious projects (except perhaps in the Hamun 
marshes of the south-west), small works should be a paying 
proposition. Many little canals exist round Mazar-1-Sharif, 
Herat and other northern towns, also at Charikar north of 
Kabul, and the ‘‘ karez’’ system, whereby water is led from 
an underground spring, by a channel gradually rising until ıt 
reaches the surface, ıs practised by Persian immigrants and 
Hazaras along the banks of the Helmand and other rivers 
Irrigated land bears almost the entire burden of land-revenue, 
paying from one-tenth to one-third of the gross produce. Its 
area 1s put at a million acres, but might soon be raised to three 
times the amount. Afghanistan does not suffer from serious 
famines, but needs the security of a water-system if agriculture 
1s to yield a surplus imstead of merely keeping alive a thin- 
sown population 

Animal husbandry ıs equally backward, the Afghan is a 
judge of a camel, sometimes also of a pigeon, but other beasts 
are counted by the head A Government herd of muilch-kine 
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1s maintained at Babar, near Kabul, but 1s not of high quality, 
and selective breeding will not become popular so long as sheep 
and cattle are a badge of dignity rather than a source of profit 
Some profit, however, ıs made. Wool is of the utmost 1mport- 
ance both for the weaving of carpets and rugs and for export 
over all frontiers, ıt ıs the only considerable article of sale to 
Persia. Ghi, hides and skins (Poshteen coats, Astrakhan lamb- 
skins, etc ) travel to India, and sheep- and goatskins are used 
in the remoter valleys for the carriage of grain ‘There 1s much 
room for improvement in the quantity of ghi, the preparation 
of skins, and the cleaning of wool, but expert supervision will 
be necessary. The Afghan Government has hitherto wisely 
refrained from importing foreign animals, when they make 
the venture, South African cattle deserve consideration, being 
hardier than those of Europe and accustomed to a fiercer sun 

The hills have been terribly denuded of their original forests, 
and only in Badakhshan 1s there still scope for timber exploita- 
tion on a commercial scale “Roads will be required, and trained 
forestry staff, under a control which will check the petty oppres- 
sion to which low-paid subordinates are prone Amur Abdurrah- 
man (1880-1901) held a personal monopoly of the tymber bust- 
ness and financed his own contractors and merchants; the trans- 
formation of a monopoly into a department is a natural feature 
of a settled administration Replanting is too expensive a 
process to be contemplated ın the near future, but an income 
may be derived from Badakhshan forests when access 1s 
easier. 

Minerals have been located ın a number of districts, though 
the attempts to extract them have failed for lack of transport 
Gold, copper, lead, 1ron and various sorts of precious stone are 
known to exist, but ıt ıs not certain whether they will repay the 
cost of working The gold 1s near Bamian in the Hindu Kush, 
the iron even farther afield in Turkistan Lapis lazuli has been 
collected from time to time near Kandahar, coal has been 
observed ın various places and ıs now to be mined among the 
Tajiks north of Kabul Transport will again be the problem 
Afghanistan will scarcely be able to finance or conduct a mining 
enterprise of any size without foreign help, and there is no 
reason to suppose that a short-sighted policy of obstruction will 
be followed The chief object of the Government will be to 
obtain revenue by means of a share in the undertaking or a 
royalty, while avoiding such conditions as will lead to inter- 
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ference or protests by a foreign government on behalf of its 
nationals who may be concessionaires. This risk 1s not peculiar 
to governments of neighbouring powers; the relations of the 
Firestone interests with Liberia show that a prima facie com- 
mercial agreement may lead to definitely political consequences 
There is oil, for instance, thirty miles from Herat, samples 
of which have been brought to Europe for exammation by 
the Afghan Trade Agent in England A prospecting licence 
has been issued to an American firm, and there is talk 
of a monopoly concession. Roads and railways again come 
into question, and from a strictly economic pomt of view 
a big contract for both railways and oil might be con- 
venient to Afghanistan On the political side she may think 
twice, 

It 1s a deplorable fact that dependence on agriculture 1s held 
by young nations of the present age to be degrading, and their 
efforts are most uneconomically directed towards those indus- 
tries which flourish in advanced and highly organised coun- 
tries The consumer is thus forced to pay a fancy price for the 
manufactured goods which he might easily import, and the agri- 
cultural protlucer is hampered by high costs and heavy taxation 
for the benefit of a small urban and commercial class. 
Afghanistan, separated by 2,000 miles of railway from her 
nearest port on the Indian Ocean and 1,000 miles from the 
Caspian, ıs particularly ill-placed for the importation of raw 
materials, her labour supply 1s scanty, and the temperament 
of her people, at this stage of her civilisation, 1s unsuited to 
regular work under factory conditions. The industries, there- 
fore, which an Afghan Government may profitably foster are 
those for which the raw material ıs in her hands, and for which 
a multitude of manual labourers will not be needed. Above all, 
seasonal employment is likely to be preferred by men who must 
periodically return to their villages for sowing and harvesting 
and on the occasion of domestic ceremonies. Afghanistan 
possesses a surplus of raw materials in wool, hides and skins, 
ghi and frut , her sugar and salt are insufficient for her require- 
ments, but can be increased; grain and tobacco are, on account 
of local and seasonal differences, 1mported and exported in 
approximately equal quantities Few of the primary industries, 
for which these natural products offer scope, have yet been 
undertaken. The State factory in Kabul makes firearms, cloth- 
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ing and soap*; the clothing is largely for military purposes, 
but Amanullah, who insisted on his officials and courtiers wear- 
ing Afghan-made clothes, 1s said to have kept a stock of frock- 
coats of European style in the factory, and to have lent them 
out to those members of the National Assembly who arrived in 
the capital in old-fashioned dress! The making of soap utilises 
a certam amount of oil from Afghan oil-seeds, but Afghan 
cotton 1s not yet sufficient for the factory’s needs, nor always 
suitable. A cloth-factory 1s also working in Afghan Turkistan, 
where the production of cotton 1s greater and may justify the 
enterprise Other sound ventures are a raw-sugar factory (kand) 
at Jalalabad and a shawl factory (pashmina) in Kandahar, but 
no attempt has yet been made to weave factory carpets or rugs 
Undue standardisation of these will displease the consumer The 
Afghan carpet-weaver spends months, sometimes years, at work 
on a single piece, using a traditional design which he modifies 
to sut his own taste or to avert the evil eye. The same man will 
not consent to enter a factory, and the factory will not produce 
the same carpet. Smaller rugs, prayer-mats and saddle-bags on 
the other hand may be standardised without harm. 

Kandahar 1s also a centre of silkworm breeders, and the 
distribution of eggs and drying of cocoons 1s being organised 
by agricultural officers. A silk factory will no doubt be set up 
when the supply is adequate, and should be able to compete with 
that of Kashmir, though not with the lighter silks of France, 
Italy and Japan Afghan weavers have their local guilds, on a 
professional rather than a castet basis; whenever the co-opera- 
tive movement, which 1s now flourishing in the North-West 
Frontier Province of India, crosses the border, such guilds afford 
an obvious foundation for craftsmen’s societies A similar local 
orgafisation will perhaps improve the tanning of skins and 
hides ‘Their preparation 1s extremely rough, and 1s carried on 
by village artisans and cultivators, who, of course, suffer from 
no such stigma of untouchability as in India. Their methods 
will not be altered until the price of a good hide 1s higher than 
that of a bad hide. In East Africa the government maintains 
district tanning-sheds, under a trained tanner, where hides may 
be dried and treated, and where the buyers are collected for 
auctions. The same plan might succeed in Afghanistan. 


* The consumption of soap among Afghans 1s surprisingly great The 
writer was on duty im India, supplying an Afghan camp, and found it 
impossible to satisfy the demand Some of ıt was probably melted down for 


cooking 
+ Being a Muslim country, Afghanistan is not troubled by caste 
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The volume of foreign trade has never been recorded by the 
Afghan authorities A Trade Agent was appointed ın London ın 
1931, and similar appointments are contemplated ın Leipzig, Mos- 
cow and Paris Frontier stations were built also ın 1931, and though 
evasion and smuggling, especially across the Oxus, will be com- 
paratively easy, the statistics should ın a year or two be accurate 
enough to serve as a guide. In accordance with the British 
Indian Treaty of 1923, renewed with Nadir Shah in 1930, goods 
consigned to Afghanistan pass freely* through the Indian Cus- 
tom Houses A prominent item on the list has been that of arms 
and mulitary stores, from France (a large consignment, for 
instance, in the spring of 1931) and Belgium as well as Great 
Britain The total trade was valued ın 1901 at £5,000,000, of 
which two-thirds was with or through India, Russia accounted 
for almost all the remainder In recent years the Indian Govern- 
ment has ceased to record values at the frontier, and notes only 
the amount (i.e weight or number) of commodities at certain 
railway stations, which serve as loading points for Afghanistan 
Prices are now low, and the present value, believed to be roughly 
equal to that of thirty years ago, indicates a substantial increase 
in volume. There 1s an Afghan Chamber of Commerce in 
Kabul, and “Hindus form a large percentage of the merchants 
in the principal towns. Business with India is not likely to 
diminish, but Russian piece-goods have driven the British article 
out of all but the highest-grade market, and the imports from 
India are now Indian or Japanese rather than British. British 
prices are simply too high, where British machinery is in- 
dispensable the price 1s paid, but ın other lines a cheaper substi- 
tute 1s preferred. India sends up indigo and tobacco, grain and 
sugar, tea and salt. The balance is in favour of Afghanistan, 
and is paid for ın rupees and silver (Rs 2,000,000 ın 1930). The 
Afghani rupee ıs of good standard, but Indian rupees are still 
accepted in the bazaars 

No attempt has been made, in this account, to appraise the 
political or the social progress of the Afghan kingdom and 
people All such progress 1s ultimately dependent on economic 
growth ‘The Afghan has a long way to travel before his 
industrial or commercial development assumes greater ımport- 
ance, in the eyes of those who look at realities, than agricultural 
improvement. ‘The whole structure of business is archaic and 


~ There is an understanding that while this privilege is continued, Russian 
trade-agencies will not be opened in the eastern provinces of Afghanistan 
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THE MASSACRE OF GLEN COE 


LAN warfare in the highlands was bloody and cruel The 
(C Mecdonaie of Clan Ranald surrounded and set fire to 
the church at Trumpan while the MacLeods were wor- 
shipping within, and the men of Glen Garry did the same thing 
to the MacKenzies at the church of Urray, m Eastern Ross 
The MacLeods of Dunvegan wiped out the population of Eigg 
by firıng the cave where the people of the island were in hiding 
Why, then, does the massacre of Glen Coe stand out m un- 
enviable prominence among all the dark deeds of clan warfare? 
It 1s, I think, because at Glen Coe the sacred code of highland 
hospitality was deliberately and callously violated 
Glen Coe is in northern Argyll, almost within a stone’s throw 
of Inverness-shire across the tidal waters of Loch Leven, It 1s 
a wild and gloomy glen, a fit place for the tragedy that was 
enacted here on that bitter February dawn im the year 1692 
Great hills rise almost sheer from the glen. Chief of them 1s 
Bidean nam Beann (3,766 feet), the highest hill in Argyllshire, 
but there are other peaks almost as lofty. Bemn Fhada (the 
Long Hill) 1s 3,500 feet above sea level, Stob Coir an Lochain 
1s 3,657 feet, and at the head of the glen Stob Dearg, the 
highest peak of the Great Herdsman of Etive, reaches a height 
of 3,345 feet above the Atlantic Through a dark gorge the 
river Cona or Coe enters the glen and flows swiftly seaward 
In Glen Coe the Fingalian heroes hunted the red deer On the 
rocky flank of Aonach Dubh 1s Ossian’s Cave Near the foot 
of the glen, to the east of the river, rises a shapely peak named 
Sgurr na Femne, the Fingalians’ Hil Below this hill 1s Loch 
Leven, and the islands of the loch tell of former times. The 
largest of the isles ıs Eilean Mhunna, generally spoken of as 
St Munn’s Island ‘The ownership of this island was claimed 
both by the Camerons of Callart and the MacDonalds of Glen 
Coe Each in turn took a crop of hay off ıt Finally ıt was 
agreed that the MacDonalds of Glen Coe should have undivided 
ownership of the island Near Eilean Mhunna ıs a smaller 
island, Exlean a’ Chomhraidh or the Isle of Discussion ‘Thus 
was the meeting place of those persons who had disputes with 
their neighbours on the land question, and perhaps on other 
matters besides When their disputes had been settled satisfac- 
torily the erstwhile disputants sailed up the loch to Eilean na 
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Bainne ‘This 1s the Isle of Covenant or Rattfication, here the 
agreements were drawn up and sealed 

From Glen Coe more than one side glen winds into the hill 
country and is soon lost to view The chief of these side glens 
is Gleann Leac na Muidhe, a grassy glen thickly populated 
at the time of the massacre Few people now live in Glen Coe, 
but ın 1692 a large population inhabited the glen Every yard 
of suitable ground was at that time under cultivation In places 
the slopes rose so steeply that low walls of turf and stone had 
to be built to keep the soil from being washed away by the 
winter floods Upwards of one thousand cows were pastured 
in the’ glen, besides horses, sheep, and goats Although the 
massacre of Glen Coe took place more than two hundred and 
forty years ago the old people of the glen speak of ıt to-day as 
though ıt were a recent event and, even now, no Campbell is 
happy in Glen Coe Most of the older people are episcopalians, ` 
and I believe St Mary’s of Glen Coe is the only episcopal 
church of Scotland at the present time where a Gaelic service 
is held each Sunday A broad road, straight as a railway line, 
has now been driven through Glen Coe No longer does the 
traveller follow the old picturesque track along which cattle 
and sheep from the western seaboard and the Isles were driven 
to the Falkirk market Canon MacInnes, one of the oldest sons 
of the glen and a man of much lore and old history, tells me 
that he remembers, as a boy, the herds being driven southward 
through the glen He often used to ride bareback on the unbroken 
island ponies, and when he was tossed he would go home and 
say nothing about ıt The drovers of seventy years ago, he 
told me, sometimes wore the kilt, but even when they were not 
in highland dress they had broad bonnets, sometimes so much 
the worse for wear that their owners’ hair could be seen sticking 
out through the holes! 

‘The old road, with all its associations, has gone, and the new 
speedway has not spoiled the appearance of the glen as much 
as I had feared ‘The worst feature 1s, I think, a most unsightly 
bridge near Kings House, at the head of the glen An advan- 
tage of the new road 1s that its broad and even surface permits 
the driver of a car to look about him and admire the scenery 
as he could never have done on the old road He can see, for 
example, how aptly named ıs the rocky knoll marked on the 
maps as the Study But he should first know the history of 
the word. ‘‘ Study ”? 1s broad Scots for “‘ Anvil,’ and the 
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Gaelic name for the rocky spur 1s Inneoin, meaning an Anvil 
Thus the map-name “ Study”? is wholly misleading, but the 
Gaelic name ıs a remarkably apt one, for that part of the hill- 
side has a perfect resemblance to a smith’s anvil 

As I climbed Glen Coe on a might of full moon at the season 
of the roaring of the stags, I seemed to hear an echo of that 
grim tragedy of long ago ‘The events which led up to the 
massacre are somewhat as follows. The chiefs of the highland 
clans were required to swear allegiance to King William’s 
government before the first day of January 1692 MacDonald 
of Glen Coe put off the distasteful task until the last possible 
minute Maclain (to give him his Gaelic title) was a man “ of 
stately and venerable presence,” and it 1s likely that at his 
time of life he was reluctant to travel far from home at the 
dead of winter When he could no longer delay the matter he 
rode his pony to Fort William, and called upon Colonel Hill to 
take the oath before him Hill told the old chieftain that he was 
not qualified to swear him, and that ıt would be necessary for him 
to ride to distant Inveraray, to take the oath before Sir Colin 
Campbell of Ardkinglas, the sheriff ‘The weather, we are told 
ın a contemporary letter, was “ extreme,” and MacIain made 
his way with difficulty along roads almost impassable with 
snowdrifts, arriving at Inveraray one day late. So great was 
his haste that he did not call at his home and tell his family 
his plans, although he passed within six miles of his house 
That one day was to have disastrous consequences for him and 
his clan, for when he reached Inveraray he found the shertff 
was from home, and so had to wait impatiently three days for 
his return When Sir Colin arrived he at first declined to 
swear MacIain, since the tıme allowed by the proclamation for 
taking the oath had expired, but when ıt was represented to 
him that the snow-bound state of the roads had added greatly 
to the length of the old chieftain’s journey he yielded, and 
administered the oath to MacDonald and his attendants on 
January 6th 

Maclain, his anxious mind reassured, returned to his glen, 
and was living there quetly when, one day at the end of 
January, a party from the Earl of Argyll’s Regiment, to the 
number of 120 men under the command of Captain Campbell 
of Glen Lyon, were seen approaching Glen Lyon and Mclain 
weré none too friendly, for the MacDonalds of Glen Coe when 
returning from the Battle of Killiecrankie had raided the cattle 
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of Glen Lyon, and had cleared the glen of the herds Accord- 
ingly when the Campbell regiment was seen the people of the 
glen had their suspicions instantly aroused Maclain’s elder 
son, at the head of twenty men, went forward and demanded 
from Glen Lyon his reason for coming into a peaceful country 
with a military force Glen Lyon asserted that he and his 
party had come as friends, and he and his officers “‘ gave Parole 
of Honour that they would do neither MacIain nor his Concerns 
any Harm.” They requested that they might find quarters with 
the people of Glen Coe, giving as their reason the “‘ thronged ” 
state of the garrison at Inverlochy Alexander, the younger 
son of MaclIain, was married to Glen Lyon’s niece, and so it 
was only natural that the chieftain and his people should have 
accepted the word of honour given by the commanding officer 
of the party As the days passed mistrust gradually gave place 
to goodwill, for the soldiers were friendly and were doubtless 
Gaelic-speaking men like the families with whom they lived 
For a fortnight the military party remained in Glen Coe The 
men themselves may have been unaware at first of the sinister 
nature of their errand, but the higher command had sent them 
there for a definite purpose, and on February xath the following 
letter was received by the officer stationed at Ballachulish, who 
in turn communicated ıt to Captain Campbell of Glen Iyon 


Sir, 

Persuand to the commander in chief’s and my Collonel’s 
orders to me for putting ın execution the service commanded 
against the rebells 1n Glencoe, wherein yow, with the party 
of the Earl of Argile’s regiment under your command, are 
to be concerned, yow are therefore forthwith to order your 
affairs, so that the several posts already assigned by yow be, 
by yow and your several detachments, fallen ın action with 
precisely, by five o’clock to-morrow morning, being Satur- 
day at which time I will endeavour the same with those 
appointed from this regiment for the other places. It will 
be most necessary that yow secure the avenues to the south, 
that the old fox, nor none of his cubs, may gett away The 
orders are, that none be spared from 70 of the sword, nor 
the Government troubled with prisoners ‘This ıs all untill 
I see you, from 

Your humble servant 


(Signed) James HAMILTON 


P S —Please order a guard to secure the Ferry and. the 
boats there, and the boats must be all on this syde the Ferry 
after your men are over ”’ 
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Let us picture the scene at the time this letter, almost 
ıncredıble ın its baseness, was written We know that deep 
snow covered the glen, and the cold was intense The Earl 
of Argyll’s Regiment were quartered up and down Glen Coe 
Maclain himself was not (as has been usually inferred in the 
accounts written of the massacre) at his house at Invercoe, but 
was living at his sheep farm ın Gleann Leac na Muidhe, farther 
up the glen ‘The old chieftain, ‘‘ of great integrity, honour, 
good nature, and courage’’ was unsuspecting of treachery to 
the last Perhaps his nature refused to believe that Scotsmen 
and highlanders could, at a moment’s notice, turn against 
those from whom they had, from day to day, accepted many 
kindnesses At all events, as a letter written on April 20th 
of the year of the massacre puts on record, ‘‘ the very last 
day of his life he played at cards with Captain Campbell of 
Glen Lyon till sıx or seven o’clock at night’? ‘The parting 
between the two men was most friendly, and Glen Lyon actually 
accepted an invitation to dinner on the following day To 
comment on the nature of a man who would act thus is 
superfluous 

By its yery villainy, the plot for the massacre partly mis- 
carried Some of the better natures among the soldiers rebelled 
against the part they were called upon to play, and it was 
because of this that Maclain’s two sons escaped Alexander, 
the elder son, apparently was the only member of his family 
who mistrusted Glen Lyon, and on the night before the 
massacre his suspicions made him leave the house Seeing a 
party of soldiers ın the snow he approached them unseen under 
cover of darkness, and he overheard one of the men say to the 
other that there were some things even a private soldier could 
not be expected to do He was willing, he said, to fight the 
men of the glen, but he held that it was base to murder them 
His companion replied that duty was duty, however unpleasant 
it might be Alexander, his suspicions confirmed, returned 
to his father’s house, and warned Maclain of his peril But 
even then the old man refused to leave He thought his son’s 
suspicions were exaggerated, but he agreed that Alexander 
should continue his watch, and should keep him informed of 
any further developments 

About the same time, lower down the main glen, a soldier 
quattered on two brothers named Eanruig asked his hosts to 
take an evening walk with him Addressing a large stone in 
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the field, the soldier spoke thus to it: ‘‘ Grey stone, if I were 
you I would be shifting from here, for great things will happen 
to-night ?? The brothers reacted differently to this obvious 
warning One of them did not return to the house, and thus 
escaped the massacre. The other, believing that the soldier was 
indulging in a form of pleasantry, went to his bed that night 
as usual, and paid for his rashness with his life 

At five o’clock the following morning, before the pale fingers 
of dawn had fired the eastern sky, the silence of the snowbound 
glen was broken by the report of a gun or small cannon This 
was the signal for the massacre to begin, in three different 
places simultaneously. The soldiers, disposed five or three ın 
a house according to the number of people they were to murder, 
at once set about the horrid business. Maclain (his sons had 
endeavoured to warn him a second time but had found the 
house closely surrounded by troops) as he lay sleepless on his 
bed heard stern shouts and a beating upon his door 
“Hurrtedly drawing on his breeches,” we read, “ he hastened 
to the door ” to receive a mortal wound from a gun fired at 
point-blank range He fell back into the arms of his lady, who 
uttered a dreadful shriek She was stripped naked, ruffians 
pulled the rings from her fingers with their teeth, and she 
received such treatment that she died the following day Mean- 
while deeds of violence were being done in other houses. Men 
and boys were killed without mercy One young lad, whose 
parents had been massacred before his eyes, ran wildly from 
the house, offering in return for his lfe to be the officer’s 
servant for the rest of his days A knife thrust into his heart 
was the answer given him A woman and her baby struggled 
through the snow to the bed of a burn on a precipitous hill- 
- side, where she hid An officer noticed her footprints in the 
snow, and sent a soldier after the pair ‘The man unwillingly 
obeyed, but on going beyond the officer’s sight killed a dog 
and, returning, showed the blood on his sword as a proof that 
he had carried out the order ‘The officer believed him, and 
so the woman and her child escaped 

Thirty-eight of MacDonald’s people were murdered in cold 
blood Double that number perished ın the mad flight across 
the hill passes “‘ wrestling with a storm, ın mountains and 
heaps of snow’”’ Colonel Hamilton, stationed at Kings House 
with 400 men, was ordered to march down the glen béfore 
daybreak, and cut off those who sought to escape toward the 
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south Whether, according to one tradition, he thoroughly 
disliked the work and made the severe weather an excuse for 
arriving late on the scene, or whether the snow did indeed 
delay him, he certainly arrived tardily, and his delay 
undoubtedly saved many lives, for the people had taken to 
the hills before he reached the glen He contented himself 
with firing the houses and driving the cattle, horses, and sheep 
down Glen Coe and across Loch Leven to be divided among the 
garrison at Inverlochy He ıs also credited with having killed 
an old man of over eighty, the sole remaining member of the 
clan of the MacDonalds whom he found in the glen Ina 
contemporary letter it is mentioned that 900 cows, 200 horses, 
besides a great many sheep and goats, were driven from the 
glen These figures alone show that Glen Coe must have 
supported a considerable population at the time Maclain’s 
clansmen, taken by surprise, were seldom able to defend them- 
selves in the blackness of that hour before a winter dawn, but 
it is known that at least three men of Argyll’s regiment were 
killed The grave of one ıs still pointed out It is beneath 
a very old hawthorn bush which, in the tradition of the glen, 
was of a considerable age even at the time of the massacre 

Most of the MacDonalds who survived the massacre made 
their way across a high hill pass that leads out of Gleann 
Leac na Muidhe to Loch Etive The women were scantily 
clad, some in their might attire, carrying babies and young 
children Great snow wreaths obliterated the track The frost 
was intense Weary, perished with cold, struggling up the 
pass with icy fear at their hearts—little wonder is it that many 
fell down and died in an inhospitable country And those 
who succeeded in crossing the pass and reaching dark Glen 
Etive—what welcome awaited them there? We can infer 
something of that welcome from a letter addressed by Secretary 
Dalrymple to Colonel Hill, the Governor of Fort William 
Dalrymple writes: “ The earls of Argyle and Breadalbane 
have promised that they (the MacDonalds of Glen Coe) shall 
have no retreat ın their bounds, the passes to Rannoch would 
be secured.” A party of troops were also to be stationed on 
Island Stalker on Loch Linnhe, to cut off the fugitives if their 
line of retreat were near the coast 

Deplorable as the massacre of Glen Coe was, it fell far short 
of the original bloody plan The Master of Stair, ın a letter 
to Sir Thomas Livingston on January 7th—five weeks before 
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the massacre—writes: ‘‘ You know that these troops posted 
at Inverness and Inverlochie will be ordered to take in the 
house of Invergarie and to destroy entirely the country of 
Lochaber, Lochiel’s lands, Keppoch’s, Glengarie’s, and 
Glenco,’’ and he adds, “ I hope the soldiers will not trouble 
the government with prisoners’? His plan miscarried because 
Lochiel, Glen Garry, and Keppoch all took the oath of 
allegiance ın good time. But his special hatred was directed 
against the MacDonalds of Glen Coe, for ın another letter to 
Livingston, written on January 30th, he says “I am glad 
Glenco did not come in within the time prefixed ” 

The effects of the massacre upon the highlands, and indeed 
upon Britain as a whole, were profound Lochiel, Glen Garry, 
and other chiefs at once rid themselves of those troops quartered 
on them, and made common cause, and for a time it seemed 
as if a great rising were probable And what of the feelings 
of the murderers? ‘‘ Glenco,’? says a contemporary letter, 
“ hangs about Glenlyon night and day, and you may see him 
in his face’? Glen Lyon and his descendants fully believed 
that the curse of Glen Coe was upon them, and that in this 
curse lay the root of their subsequent misfortunes , 

On a day of north wind, when the hill tops were white with 
freshly fallen snow, I crossed Glen Coe and climbed the side 
glen where Maclain met his death There is now but one house 
in that glen, and yet ıt can be seen from the old runs that 
here was once a numerous population The site of Maclain’s 
house 1s barely visible, for a hill torrent has brought down 
much debris through the centuries, and has buried part of the 
ruins The present occupant of the land, when digging 
potatoes some years ago, found an old pipe chanter here ‘This 
may have belonged to Maclain’s piper It was unfortunately 
given away, and its present whereabouts 1s unknown At the 
same spot old plates and dishes were also dug up, and it 1s not 
long since Maclain’s hearth stone was still to be seen From 
this narrow glen the hills rise steeply The pass winds 
amongst the clouds, and ıs so formidable that even the deer 
seldom cross here in winter. But on that tragic day of long 
ago men, women, and small children toled across this bleak 
pass, and through the drifting snow and whirling mist looked, 
down upon red flames rising eagerly from what, only the 
evening befare, had been a happy and prosperous township 
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THE EMPIRE’S GARDEN ISLES. 
H AVE you ever seen a beautiful garden which has been 


kept ın perfect condition for many years, and then 
allowed suddenly to deteriorate, eventually becoming 
overgrown with weeds? Such a sight would fill any garden 
lover with sadness My major impression of a recent business 
trip to the West Indies was one of sadness In the whole of 
the British Empire there ıs no fairer garden, no citizens are 
more loyal to the mother country, and yet none of our colonial 
possessions 1s now so neglected The British West Indian 
isles—where from every flagstaff flutters the Union Jack—are 
ceasing almost to be British, except by tradition Unless there 
1s a radical and immediate change in policy the Union Jack 
will still fly from the staff of the commercial houses, but the 
buildings themselves, with their business and commerce, will 
be under the dominance of the Stars and Stripes 
Barbados was the first island I visited, and ın many ways 
1t is the most interesting British possession ın the West Indies 
It 1s a coral island about the size of the Isle of Wight, and 
nowhere 1s the cultivated soil more than three feet deep With 
approximately 160,000 inhabitants, of whom about 10,000 are 
whites, 1t 1s the second most densely populated place in the 
world It 1s also the second oldest British possession and 
was discovered by the crew of a British sailing ship bound 
for Guiana in 1605 Except for the evidences of tropical plant 
life, Barbados ıs very English ın appearance and ın atmos- 
phere, over three hundred years of British colonisation 1s 
responsible for the making of this ‘‘ little England,” as the 
island is affectionately called by travellers 
Unlike most of the other islands in the West Indies, 
Barbados ıs very flat The highest hill, Mount Hillaby, 1s 
1145 feet in height, not much above the highest chalk hills 
in southern England Practically the whole of the land 1s 
intensely cultivated, and dotted about are homely windmills 
supplying the power on the sugar plantations ‘The soil 1s 
remarkably fertile, being a mixture of volcanic ash, coralline 
limestone, and virgin vegetable deposits from forest days It 
is excellent for sugar growing Sugar ıs the staple crop of the 
island, but during the past few years, owing to the world 
depression and the obstinacy of the Home Government in not 
granting a sufficient preference to West Indian sugar, many 
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plantations have fallen out of cultivation, and unemployment 
amongst the planters and the natives 1s chronic. 

Canada has concluded a trade agreement with the West 
Indian Colonies Practical preferences on certain products, 
including raw sugar, have been given by Canada, and an 
excellent business understanding prevails- A fortnightly 
passenger, mail, and freight service now exists between these 
co-operating units of Empire to the great advantage of each 
Mother England granted no such advantage, in spite of the 
fact that Lord Olivier said that if preference were not granted 
to the sugar industry ın the West Indies ıt would be practically 
bankrupt Notwithstanding this commercial blindness of the 
Home Government I found amazing loyalty amongst all classes 
towards England 

I was most impressed with the general condition of the 
coloured population They are well cared for in every way, 
they are clean and have the opportunity to become well 
educated We must never lose sight of the fact that the black 
people in the West Indies came there under the auspices of 
the British Government We are responsible for them under 
a treaty Owing to the acute depression in the sugar industry 
there 1s now little or nothing for them to do They cannot 
go back to Africa, America will not take them, therefore the 
problem is ours as well as the West Indian Government’s 
This is another reason why an even more generous scheme of 
preference should be instituted, to bring complete prosperity 
back to the islanders 

Trinidad appealed to me immensely, and 1s vastly different 
from Barbados It 1s roughly the size of Lancashire and York- 
shire, and ın its chequered history ıt has been Spanish, French, 
and ıs now British ın ownership Its mixed population testifies 
to its former ownership by other countries There is ample 
evidence that the island at one time must have been part of 
the mainland of Venezuela, but was “ broken °? off through 
volcanic upheaval British, Spanish, French, Chinese, 
Indians, Negroes, and Venezuelans go to make up a population 
of nearly 400,000, incidentally forming one of the greatest tests” 
for colonial government in the Empire An agricultural 
exhibition was being held whilst I was on the island. I stayed 
at the Club, which was full of French farmers who, in common 
with every other race, are intensely loyal to England ,° there 
is no friction, no colour bar, each race intermingling 
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harmoniously At the exhibition I met an American, and 
whilst we were watching this great mix-up of races he said ° 
“ Guess this ıs the most wonderful sight I’ve ever seen in 
my life. Except under the Union Jack, ıt would not be 
possible ın any other land in the world ” 

Trinidad 1s a place of majestic and varied beauty Three 
mountain ranges run across the island, rising to 3,000 feet in 
height, and the valleys between are wonderfully fertile Sugar, 
coffee, cocoa, and spices grow freely Also during recent years 
the grapefruit has been brought over from Florida and thrives 
even better than on the maimland The French farmers told 
me they hoped soon to send the fruit to the English market, 
and I was able, happily, to give them a few hints as to market- 
ıng If one has never tasted a Trinidad grapefruit one should 
do so at the first opportumity The average size 1s much bigger 
than those grown in Florida, and they are far more juicy 
Here ıs another growing Empire industry worth supporting 
The farmers told me 1f they could clear a penny each ın board 
ıt would be a highly profitable industry, and incidentally give 
much employment to the natives 

Minerals ,and forests also add considerably to the wealth of 
the island The Asphalt Pitch Lake at Brighton, Trinidad, 
1s one of the marvels of the world I spent the week-end with 
the manager at the Company’s settlement This lake of 
moving pitch ıs the result of an earthquake in pre-historic 
times, which ripped up the valley and released the crude oil 
underneath ‘The action of the sun on the oil for centuries has 
turned ıt into pitch It ıs always moving I watched a pond 
in the centre one night, but in the morning it had dried up 
and broken out somewhere else Mr Van-der-Burgh told me 
that three years previously a great pole was lost in the pitch 
lake and had only reappeared on another side a few days ago 
At the present rate of consumption, he explained, the pitch 
will last another two hundred years I asked the manager, 
being an American, why he employed all British overseers 
on the estate He confessed they were far more reliable than 
his own countrymen! 

The untapped oil resources of Trinidad are enormous, and 
the Trinidad Leaseholds and the Apex Company are doing a 
good work ‘The Asphalt Company’s oil manager took me into 
the jungle to see an oil pipe sunk to a tremendous depth, to 
a greater depth than most other pipes in the world It had 
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been sunk about four years and twice every second ıt coughed up 
oil, which ran to waste Yet he explained to me that the price 
of oil being so cheap it would not pay to sink more wells and 
market ıt But surely more should be done to develop 
economically this Empire oilfield ın preference to buying Soviet 
petrol and in spite of the fact that Trinidad oil ıs beimg 
marketed more successfully at home 

From the tourists’ point of view Jamaica is the most popular 
West Indian island It 1s commonly known as ‘‘ The Queen 
of The Caribbean Sea” Lake Trimidad it has tremendous 
possibilities for economic development To-day, possibly, ıt 
1s the most prosperous of all the isles because of the enterprise 
of the United Fruit Company in developing the banana 
industry When first I stepped ashore in Jamaica I thought 
I was under the Stars and Stripes Some of the finest hotels 
are American, and the American-owned United Fruit Company 
1s buying up banana plantations The Elder and Fyffe Line, 
running from England to Jamaica, though with British ships 
and British staffed, is American controlled, working ın con- 
junction with the United Fruit Lane which runs from Jamaica 
to the mainland of America It ıs a disgrace to the Empire 
that no regular English line from home serves the West Indies 
True, the Harrison Line runs to Trinidad and Barbados, but 
no British-bound ships run to Jamaica, excepting the excellent 
service of the Canadian Steamship Company from Canada to 
the West Indies. I noticed that Jamaica, like Bermuda, has 
become a holiday resort for Americans. 

- Yet, again, ım this lovely island we have another example 
„of the intense, splendid loyalty of the British Jamaicans The 
planters, when they were practically cut off from England 
owing to the Royal Mail Line ceasing to call there, felt some- 
thing had to be done in face of American competition They 
met together and raised the capital to buy the ships of the 
Nelson Line, and now the Jamaica Producers’ Line, commonly 
called the ‘‘ Planter’s Line ” sails regularly between Jamaica 
and London I can highly recommend the ‘ Planter’s Line ” 
to all those travelling to Jamaica; to support an Empire line 
run by Empire builders. 

I visited Cuba, where the United States, for “‘ the sake of 
humanity,’ lent a hand in the Cubans’ war against Spain for 
independence, and went out with a treaty which was “ highly 
profitable to the United States.’ Cuba has a preference from 
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the United States of 25 per cent over the rest of the West 
Indies for 1ts sugar In return Cuba gives the United States 
25 per cent preference on manufactured goods, and yet we 
actually import a large quantity of Cuba’s surplus sugar while 
the sugar from Barbados and Demerara, countries which give 
us a good preference on manufactured articles, 1s allowed to 
rot ‘This ıs a scandalous state of affairs In Trinidad I saw 
mules of sugar cane rotting in the ground because it did not 
pay to cut ıt But ıt 1s to be hoped now that the preference has 
been raised by another £2, making £5 15s per ton, that things 
will improve ‘The economic unity of the Empire is of the first 
importance to complete trade revival and all it means in 
enhanced prosperity to every portion of the Empire, even to 
the island gardens of the West Indies, and those spacious mamn- 
land territories of British Guiana and Honduras which for all 
commercial purposes must be included ın co-operation with the 
islands If we had only used the millions of money ın our 
West Indian possessions that we have wasted on the sugar 
beet experiment at home, we should have made a truly wonder- 
ful investment bringing in handsome profits to all concerned, 
and incidentally helped more practically our overseas kinsmen 
who have remained so wholly loyal to us 

One other impression of my visit to the West Indies is that 
these garden islands could be made into the Empire’s winter 
holday playground ‘They possess a climate far better than 
the South of France or parts of Spain and Italy where our 
people spend so many hundreds of thousands in winter holi- 
days, and are quite free from the abnormal ‘“‘ drops ”? in the 
temperature one finds in the Mediterranean coastal resorts 
The islands abound in magnificent, unrivalled scenery to suit 
every taste Every known sport and every kind of pleasure 
can be had in a climate considered to be the finest on earth 
Besides which there is the ever-fascinating romance of these 
islands, offering a change of scene to every change of one’s 
mood And should one care to live a few months of a complete 
Robinson Crusoe existence, the lovely island of ‘Tobago, 
known as “‘ Paradise ” for its riot of luxurious vegetation and 
its temperate climate, where Crusoe, according to Defoe, lived 
for some thirty years with Man Friday, holds prospects of 
holiday and happiness which cannot be obtained anywhere else 
on earth in such romantic surroundings. 

Illimitable possibilities for every kind and type of develop- 
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THE WORLD-WIDE PROBLEM. 


T is difficult to disentangle the separate elements of the 

political confusion that involves most of the world The 

conference that has sat at Geneva since February 1932 1s 
concerned with armaments, but has a traceable connection with 
the conference now to be held in London about financial and 
economic problems. The bankruptcy of American farmers 1s 
not only a domestic American problem, but is one of the 
cardinal obstacles to a solution of the European-American debt 
problem Germany’s experiments ın political philosophy rever- 
berate disturbingly through two continents. Japan’s annexation 
of Asiatic territory 1s similarly interwoven, so far as 1ts diplo- 
matic ramifications go, with Western problems The Bolshevik 
Russian attempt to hoodwink the peasants by accusing 
foreigners of sabotage has had a deplorable effect on Anglo- 
Russian trade ‘The best that can be attempted by the student 
of politics 1s to ignore the confusion in its general aspect and 
separately to explore some of its chief constituents. 


(1) The International Effect of Herr Hitler. 


There are those who regard the impending assembly in 
London of the World Economic and Financial Conference and 
the kindred conference at Geneva on disarmament as the most 
important factor ın the next phase of international diplomacy. 
There are others who do not any longer pretend that diplomacy 
by conference 1s of much importance, good or bad On the 
other hand there are few experienced students of diplomatic 
history who do not regard as important what is now happening 
in Germany. Whereas the world’s politicians, assembled ın Lon- 
don to talk finance and economics, and in Geneva to talk disarma- 
ment, may repeat an already weary tale—without necessarily 
thereby doing much additional harm—it seems certain that 
the political fever that has broken out ın Germany has altered 
certain of the conditions upon which the diplomacy deriving 
from the Great War has for fifteen years been based Yet 
_ even that certainty ıs modified, so far as its possible 1mplica- 

tions are concerned, by the lessons of experience, especially 
in the minds of those who happen to have a sense of humour 
Much learning and little humour make many prophets mad 

VoL CXLII 47 
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The same sort of people who nineteen years ago foretold (and 
thereby helped to produce) the Great War now foretell (and 
likewise help to produce) another great war. They congratu- 
late themselves on haying been right before, and claim, on 
no better ground, that they therefore must be right again 
They even preach the doctrine that ın the event of another 
European war, Great Britain not only ought, but inevitably 
will, rush into 1t head-down These portents of opinion, held 
and propagated by intellectuals who specialise in diplomatic 
speculation, are of more than passing interest It matters 
greatly what effect they produce upon the minds of other 
people Duplomacy ıs not an exact science Its results are 
the balance of one total of emotions over another It ıs there- 
fore of practical ımportance that those people who retain their 
common sense should pull their weight against the pompous 
prophets of war. 

There certainly 1s something in present-day Germany to 
satisfy the incurable scaremonger Only four months have 
passed ‘since Herr Hitler became Chancellor (January 3oth) 
In that time we have seen Germany whip herself into a frenzy 
of vague defiance against the whole world, with no discoverable 
object beyond the exercise of her own sentimental ‘nationalism 
The spirit of Herr Hitler, who both literally and metaphorically 
foams at the mouth ın the intensity of his determination to 
do something or other which he does not specify, seems to 
fascinate the people of Germany It seems to be hardly an 
exaggeration to say that the whole people of Germany have 
put on their brown shirts, and are ready to die in them at 
once, 1f only they can teach the world that Germany means 
what she says but she says so much that one can hardly 
keep pace, still less discover what ıt all means Herr Hitler 
has said that Germany 1s not a second-rate nation, that she 
1s pacifist, that she ıs mulitarist, that Nazism ıs antı- 
democratic, yet socialist, that Germany will never rest until 
she ıs purified, transcendentalised, and even more exalted than 
she already 1s Herr Hugenberg says that nothing matters 
except that German youths shall for ever be prepared to 
wage war upon the youths of Great Britain, and shall take 
every opportunity of picking a quarrel to that end. Herr 
Rosenberg says that Germany, Great Britain and Italy should 
ally themselves and start a war against France, although in 
that event Herr Hugenberg’s youths would find themselves 
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ın a quandary Baron von Neurath, who used to be patient, 
but has now become a Nazı enthusiast, says that Germany 
must, and will, rearm because the Versailles Powers will not 
disarm, and to make certain of ıt must rearm at once lest the 
others after all change their minds and decide to disarm Herr 
von Papen says that the German ideal is for a man to die in 
battle, not “on a mattress °? In her search for racial purity, 
Germany tortures the Jews because they are not Germans, and 
in her search for what Herr Hitler has called spiritual unity, 
she tortures Germans because they are not Nazis Abroad her 
effect has been to galvanise the whole world ın opposition to 
her American, British and French opimion, official and 
unofficial, is uneasy over the resurgence of this mad 
Germany. 


(2) The Disarmament Conference. 


Before the advent of Herr Hitler the position reached at 
the Geneva disarmament conference was that the non-German 
Powers were committed to the granting of equality in status 
to Germany That commitment was embodied ın a declaration 
signed on December 11th last (See CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 
April 1933, PP 493-4 ) 

The next logical step for the conference to take was to give 
effect to that undertaking. The initiative in that sense was 
taken by the British Government. On March 11th Mr 
MacDonald and Sir John €1mon went to Geneva, consulted the 
delegates of the United States, France, Germany and Italy, 
and on March 16th submitted to the conference a draft conven- 
tion in which were incorporated the necessary formule. The 
text was published as a British White Paper (Cmd. 4279) on 
March 22nd. The method proposed in the British draft for 
achieving the object was zhat ın the first place there should 
be a reaffirmed general undertaking not to resort to force, so 
that a sense of security -ight be encouraged, and secondly 
that the equalisation of armaments should be achieved by 
stages during a transitional period of five years. 

The machinery for achieving security was prescribed in 
Articles 3, 4 and 5, thus: “ Article 3 In the event of a 
breach or threat of breact of the Pact of Paris, a conference 
between the High Contracting Parties shall at once meet at 
the tequest of any five cf them, provided that at least one 
of the Governments ment-:oned by name ın article 4 joins in 
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that request Article 4. Any conclusions reached at such 
meeting shall, to be valid, require the concurrence of the repre- 
sentatives of the Governments of the United States of America, 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
France, Germany, Italy, Japan and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, and of a majority of the representatives 
of the other Governments participating im the Conference, 
exclusive in each case of the Parties to the dispute Article 
5 It shall be the object of the said Conference, if called 
ın view of a threat of breach of the Pact, to agree upon the 
. steps which could be taken in respect of such threat, and, 
in the event of a breach of the Pact of Paris being found to 
have occurred, to determine which party or parties to the 
dispute are to be held responsible ” 

The second~part of the draft dealt with the actual method 
of armament-reduction and equalisation Its main points may 
be summarised in the following way 

(a) Effectives should be computed on the principle of the 
average of the number of days’ duty, so that a comparative 
criterion might be obtained to apply equally to armies whose 
periods of service differed i 

(b) The continental armies should be reduced to a militia 
basis on a comparable basis and the period of service limited 
tô a maximum of eight months 

(c) The longer the period of service, the smaller therefore 
would have to be the number of men trained. 

(d) The figures suggested for the chief continental nations 
were as follows (the first figure beg for home forces, the 
second for overseas forces): France 200,000 and 200,000, 
Germany 200,000 and ntl; Italy 200,000 and 50,000, Poland 
200,000 and nil, Belgium 60,000 and 15,000, Czechoslovakia 
too,ooo and nl, Rumania 150,000 and ml, Jugoslavia 100,000 
and nil; Russia 500,000 and nil 

(e) Certain maximum specifications for the calibre of guns 
and the tonnage of tanks should be laid down (The actual 
figures need not here be reproduced ) 

(f) In naval armaments, certain reductions should be carried 
out ın order to extend the provisions of the Treaty of London 
to apply to France and Italy (Again the figures need not 
here- be reproduced ) 

(g) Military and naval aircraft should be abolished, bombing 
from the air prohibited, civil aviation supervised to prevent 1ts 
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abuse; the tonnage of aircraft should be limited, and the 
number of machines adaptable for use ın war should be 
rationed thus: 500 each to France, Britain, Japan, Italy, the 
United States and Russie, 200 each to Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Spain and Jugoslavia; 150 to Rumania and Belgium 

(h) Chemical, bacteriological and incendiary weapons should 
be prohibited 

(l) A Permanent Disarmament Commission should be set 
up to prepare for the next conference, to be held in 1935 

(3) This convention should replace the provisions of the 
treaties of Versailles, S Germain, Trianon and Neuilly relative 
to the armaments of Germany, Austria, Hungary and Bulgaria 

Now the important aspect of the Geneva diplomacy that 
followed the submission of the British proposals was the 
German aspect ‘There was a French plan in existence, an 
outstanding feature of which was a proposed imternational 
police force, but the 1mmeciately important thing was to set 
the conference on its course towards the object of satisfying 
Germany’s claim to equality Without Germany the relative 
merits of a British or a Freach plan for achieving the common 
object could not even be discussed In one sense, therefore, 
the main responsibility at Geneva now rested upon Germany 
She had it ın her power to wreck the conference or to help it 
She had been promised equaity An attempt, good or bad, but 
sincere, was being made to fulfil the promise On March 27th 
Herr Nadolny informed the General Committee that Germany 
accepted the first part of the British plan. that which related 
to security, and accepted the proposal of a transitional period 
but he explained that Germany’s only motive was to achieve 
equality and stipulated tha: in the second part of the plan, 
relating to practical detail, modifications would be necessary 
to satisfy the ‘dignity’ of Germany The dignity of 
Hitlerist Germany ıs as important and as tiresome as most 
other of Herr Hitler’s aspirations One has to accept such 
aspirations as a permanent feature of German politics, if Dr 
Goebbels was right on Aprıl 2oth, Herr Hitler’s birthday, 
when he described the Chancellor as ‘‘ indispensable and irre- 
placable’? On the eve of that birthday (April roth) Herr 
Nadolny made a statement about the disarmament conference 
which gave little ground foz anxiety He said that an accep- 
tance of the British plan by the conference would make possible 
a solution of the problem of disarmament Germany, he added, 
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had no objection to a solution by stages, 1f only the first stage 
be substantial, and agreed to the proposed five-year transitional 
period She therefore waived her claim to 1mmediate equalisa- 
tion, to which he said she was entitled. 

The blow fell on April 28th, when Herr Nadolny presented 
the conference with certain amendments to the British plan 
The chief was that in calculating the number of effectives 
account should be taken not only of reservists called up at the 
moment of calculation, but of ‘‘ all the trained reserves who, 
having performed their active service, remain on the registers 
and are liable by law to training periods and military service 
in case of war, according to the ‘number of days’ duty per- 
formed during trainimmg periods during the course of a year, 
but having done at least seven days’ duty.” He explained 
that the number of such reservists should be calculated on 
the principle of average daily service, the basis being the 
number of actual days of training that had been served Now 
the implication of Herr Nadolny’s amendment would be, as 
he unconcernedly allowed, that fifty-two reservists who had 
done seven days’ training would be calculated as equal to one 
soldier 1n continuous training during one year e Such an 
amendment, if adopted, would have had the effect of largely 
adding to the number of Frenchmen to be regarded as effec- 
tives, while restricting the corresponding Germans to the 
minimum. for the German system of twelve-year Reichswehr 
service, prescribed ironically enough from Versailles (Article 
174), would ın such a computation tend to increase the actual 
German military strength, compared with the French, on the 
basis .of ostensibly equal figures One remembers Dr 
Bruning’s reiterated request that the Reichswehr period of 
service be reduced, his argument being that so long a period 
with the colours disabled a man for civil work The times 
have changed, and Herr Hitler’s men no longer wish to reduce 
the period of Reichswehr service. 

From the moment Herr Nadolny submitted his amendment 
the conference was deadlocked It was not easy to imagine why 
Germany should want to defeat the clear implication of the 
British proposals by insisting on an alternative arrangement 


„of which the practical effect would be to increase German 


strength and to decrease French strength Moreover, Herr 
Nadolny knew that his amendment would never be accepted 


. Was ıt Germany’s intention to wreck the conference? On that 
y 
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subject an article written by Baron von Neurath, the Foreign 
Minister of the Hitler Cabinet, and published ın the German 
League of Nations Union News Service on May 11th, caused 
some concern, for ın ıt he declared that Germany would now 
rearm without reference to what was done at Geneva Lest 
ıt be imagined that his real meaning was misunderstood, here 
is the relevant passage ‘‘ whatever form is taken by the 
limitation and reduction of armaments, if ıt comes to this at 
all, within the framework of the English plan, we shall be 
compelled by ıt to supplement our armaments’? ‘The real 
sting of that pronouncement was that 1t was made on May. 
Irth, two days after Mr MacDonald in the British House of 
Commons had stated that if the disarmament conference 
succeeded, the United States would enter into a consultative 
pact Speaking of his visit to Washington (April a1st-25th) 
he said. “I am very happy to state that the United States 
Government ıs prepared to play a further part ın tranquillising 
Europe by agreeing, 1f the Disarmament Conference comes to 
anything like a satisfactory issue, to take part in consultative 
pacts, the effect of which will be to increase the security of 
Europe and the safety of threatened nations against war.” 

That statement was really important The position was 
that Germany had been promised equality, a British plan had 
been tabled for giving effect to that equality, and the United 
States had offered to participate ın the work of safeguarding 
the peace of Europe 1f only the disarmament conference could 
agree on a convention At that very moment Baron von 
Neurath announced that Germany would prevent any such 
agreement What was Ge-many’s policy? Did anybody know? 
Did Herr Hitler know? So far as pronouncements and action so 
far had gone, 1t seemed to be Germany’s policy to1solate herself, to ° 
surround herself with enemies, to ensure that she should have no 
friend ın the world, to demand equality, to reject ıt when offered, 
to demand that the international attempt at disarmament should 
be abandoned at the momert when there seemed some chance of its 
succeeding Yet such cannot be Germany’s policy It 1s not in 
human nature, not even ın political human nature, to be so wholly, 
so consistently futile What then is the explanation? The only 
possible explanation seems to be that Hitlerist Germany 1s 
so much exercised by her own feelings of exaltation and 
satisfaction that she has not had the time to reflect what she 
is exalted about or what it 1s she aims at. 
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(3) The Debt. 


It ıs now generally agreed that unless a formula 1s discovered 
before June r5th for avoiding a British transfer of gold to 
New York, the World Economic and Financial Conference may 
as well disperse without attempting any business On two 
occasions since returning from Washington, where he conversed 
with Mr Roosevelt for four days, Mr MacDonald has said 
that they agreed upon the axiom that a debt settlement ıs an 
essential precedent condition to effective treatment of the 
economic and financial problems Yet neither of them have 
indicated that they have discovered any means of achieving 
such a settlement Mr MacDonald on May 5th said that a 
solution must be found “‘ before the conference ends >? One 
might have expected him to say ‘‘ before the conference can 
begin.” 

Now the various official opinions on this matter are well 
known ‘The British opinion was expressed on December rst 
last ın a famous Note to the United States The only uncer- 
tainty ın the British case is that no one can foretell how 
inconsistently the British Government 1s capable of, behaving 
The chief burden of the Note of December rst last was that the 
debt could not be paid, that 1f it were paid, the result would 
be disastrous to everybody On December 15th, however, the 
British Government paid No reason for that illogical step 
was ever given by the Government either to United States 
opinion or to British opinion, and a chief feature of British 
official financial policy since that tıme has been to combat the 
effects of the increased prestige that has thereby been thrust 
upon the pound sterling The only people who want a better 
° pound are Britain’s foreign competitors ın commercial markets 
For we live in a topsy-turvy world ın which the governments, 
having exhausted all the normal weapons to their hand for 
destroying trade (tariffs, exchange restrictions, gold embargoes 
and the like) have now taken to destroying each other by com- 
petitively weakening their own financial prestige, as expressed 
ın the exchange value of their currencies Yet Great Britain 
combines orthodox with unorthodox principles, for its political 
financiers have a horror of the word “‘ default,” even though 
its application to their particular case would be misleading; 
and Mr Chamberlain sternly refuses to accept an apparefitly 
unbalanced budget, although his impositions can have the 
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only effect of making next year’s budget still more unbalanced 
By contrast, the steady, unimaginative policy of the French 
political financiers—the policy of never paying at all— 
happened last December t> be the right policy The debts 
owed by Europe to the United States, having been contracted 
in the form of materials zhat were shot to bits in the war, 
never could be repaid except in the form of goods or services 
(which American tariff policy rejected), or of gold (which 
America has cornered), or in the return to the United States 
of funds lent by the United States for the purpose ‘The 
United States stopped lending to Europe in 1929 ©Since then 
the cessation of repayment was in effect made inevitable If 
the United States Congress does not rescue a bewildered 
British Government before June 15th next, three alternative 
courses will be open to that government: (1) to “ default ” 
(that 1s to inform the Unized States Government that as pay- 
ment ın goods has been refused for the repayment of a debt 
received ın goods, there can be no payment); (2) to send more 
gold, (3) to borrow from the United States the amount of the 
instalment 

As June er5th approaches, the dramatic interest attaching to 
the debt question increases When this paper was written 
there had been as yet no signs that Congress understands so 
simple a fact of international finance any better now than in 
December last Mr Roosevelt had made no public declaration 
of his own opinion, no doubt because he had nothing to gain 
and everything to lose by joining issue publicly with his own 
Congress He has made periodic assertion of his desire for 
a trade revival, and of his view that such a revival could be 
helped by a reduction of armaments, the lowering of tarıffs, 
the lifting of exchange restrictions against the circulation of 
goods, the stabilisation of currencies, the raising of commodity 
prices (for example ın his broadcast address of May 7th), 
but he has made no reference to the most urgent problem 
of all, the problem of June 15th 

Private American citizens, however, have been fertile in 
suggestion It has been a curious and persistent feature of 
American politics in the post-war years that the unofficial 
pundits—University professors, writers, bankers, economists— 
have preached a healthy doctrine on nearly every phase of 
America’s part in world effairs, but that the American Con- 
gress has obstinately taken an opposite line ‘The present 
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case may prove to be an exception ,- but up to now there is 
no reason to expect that the various suggestions made by 
private American citizens about a debt settlement will have 
any more effect upon Congress than their forerunners That 
1s one reason why the excellent theses that have been published 
on this subject ın the United States have been a source of con- 
fusion to British readers The subject-matter is agreeable ; its 
political value hard to find Mr Frank H Symonds’s recently 
published book, America Must Cancel, 1s a well-written 
exposition of international finance, in which with attractive 
‘simplicity he proves a case of established fact, namely that 
it 1s America’s own policy that makes repayment impossible 
One of the most interesting of the suggestions that have been 
made on the other side was published in the April number 
of the Sewanee Review over the signature John Crowe Ransom 
Professor Ransom was a Rhodes Scholar at Christ Church, 
Oxford. He now teaches English Literature at the Vanderbilt 
University, Nashville, Tennessee, and has some reputation in i 
America as a writer on economics His proposal ıs that “‘ we 
convert war credits, otherwise worthless, into a fund for higher 
education on an unheard-of scale, the place of study to be 
Europe; the beneficiaries to be those Americans who seem 
likeliest to use ther opportunities wisely and patriotically ”’ 
He arrives at his conclusion by a process of elimination First 
he considers the possibility of payment in dollars But the 
debtors, he says, have no dollars, and they cannot buy dollars 
with gold because they lack the gold Secondly, could the 
debts be pač 1f America put down her tariff walls? “It 
would throw our productive society too badly out of gear,” he 
says, ‘and cost us more than debts are worth ”’ Thirdly, 
can the debts be paid in goods not produced ın America? 
Not unless, he says, America ‘‘ stopped up the means of pay- 
ment which already exists’ in the form of a favourable trade 
balance Fourthly, could the credits not be exchanged for 
“ trade advantages’? The debtors, he says, would be willing 
“ But what good would it do us? How could we ever collect 
for a new series of exportations except in gold or in goods, 
of which we know now that the former 1s impossible and the 
latter ıs unthinkable?’ Fuifthly, could America forgive her 
debtors on condition that they returned to the gold standard? 
That solution would apply only to Great Brita ‘‘ Having 
helped,” he says, “to drive her off the gold standard, we 
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put ourselves in the position of confessing that we have only 
injured our own trade and would now like to undo the damage 

And Britain . might be found requiring us to furnish 
her liberally in that commodity, which would mean that we 
were driving a bargain more unprofitable on the face of it than 
outright cancellation’? S:ixthly, pure cancellation? ‘‘ It 1s 


the settlement dictated by economic realism . But its 
political difficulty ıs all but insuperable American opinion, 
long and faithfully inflamed, ıs not prepared for it . Mr 


Roosevelt 1s the most powerful figure in the world, with a 
national government at his back It ıs just possible that hes 
could do it, and 1t would obviate default, and the birth of a 
hatred between Europe and this country which would outlive 
our generation ”’ 

Professor Ransom therefore 1s a cancellationist, but thinks 
cancellation unpractical He ıs driven to suggest as the only 
practical course that Europe should pay ın the form of scholar- 
ships ın languages, art, drama, music, architecture, history, 
jurisprudence, religion, education, agriculture and horticulture, 
medicine, science In detail he proposes a number of scholar- 
ships not exceeding 10,000 ın number, and costing not much 
more than 20,000,000 dollars a year (say, £4,000,000), for 
fifty years “A billion dollars ın higher education becomes 
then the return to us on ten billions in material commodities 
Is it a fair return? It 1s at any rate a return, and otherwise, 
so far as I can see, we shall get no return at all ” 

The author of that mgenious suggestion does not speculate 
upon its likely reception by the United States Congress If 
that Congress were asked to accept payment of the debt in the 
form of scholarships, instead of ın good round dollars, what , 
would be its answer? Maybe one’s obvious guess would be 
wrong but ıt would need a change in what we know of the 
temper of Congress before that guess could be proved wrong 
Moreover, if such a funding of the debt could be imagined as 
practicable, we should further have to imagine the nature of 
the conference that would take place between the debtors To 
provide for an annual service of £4,000,000 a year would not 
be dificult to all the European debtors of the United States 
combined, especially as the money would be spent in the 
countries providing ıt But ıt would be necessary for the 
politicians ın Europe to agree among themselves in what pro- 
portions the total liability should be divided If the British 
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Government saw anything odd in a Continental consensus of 
opinion that at least 99 per cent. of ıt should be borne by the 
British taxpayer, the danger would arise of a new series of 
reparation conferences, ın which national passions would be 
excited, and at the end of which Britain would pay both the 
99 per cent and the x per cent. But the scheme 1s attractive, 
because a short, sharp appeal to the patriotism of British 
philanthropists would probably result ın the funding of the 
liability as a great charity Perhaps even the great American 
philanthropists could contribute to the funding, whereby they 
would unconsciously be acting on one of the basic principles 
of high finance referred to above. 
ĠEORGE GLAscow 
May 15th, 1933 
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SCIENTIFIC THEORY AND RELIGION.* 


The Bishop of Birmingham’s learned, trenchant and exhaus- 
tive Gifford Lectures for the years 1927-9 are ın a sense, and 
especially in the last chapters, a fuller, more satisfying and 
completer statement of certain fundamental views expressed by 
the late Lord Balfour in his Gifford Lectures for the year 1914 
Lord Balfour was essentially an original philosophic thinker 
and statesman with an acute and intensely critical but also 
constructive mind which enabled him to throw new light on 
old problems whether ın statecraft or ın philosophy in a very 
wonderful way He had not the scientific technical equipment 
which Dr Barnes possesses ın an almost unique degree, but 
when he argued from Value to Design and showed that 1f Design 
be absent the Value 1s lost of our most valuable beliefs and 
their associated emotions, and showed also that Design 





is demanded by all that we deem most valuable ın life by 
beauty, by morals, by scientific truth and that ıs design 
far deeper ın purpose, far richer in significance, than any 
which could be inferred from the most ingenious and 
elaborate adjustments displayed by organic life 


* Scientific Theory and Religion the World descitbed by Science and tts 
Spiritual Interpretation By Ernest William Barnes The Gifford Lectures 
at Aberdeen, 1927-9 Cambridge at the University Press 25s net The 
New Background of Science By Sir James Jeans Cambridge at the 
University Press 7s 6d net 
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he was passing through the road of thought that Dr Barnes 
surveys 1n a much more elaborete fashion Lord Balfour held 
that God ‘‘1s Himself the condition of scientific knowledge 
We must hold that reason and the works of reason have 
their source in God ; that from Him they draw their inspiration ; 
and that if they repudiate their origin, by this very act they 
proclaim their own insufficiency’? Dr Barnes holds similar 
views carriec to a greater length with a wealth of argument and 
a conviction of their utter reasonableness which must commumi- 
cate itself to every instructed reader 
The steps in Dz Barnes’ argument are often very steep, 
especially perhaps ın the chapters dealing with Space (and ın 
particular Riemann’s general theory of spece), Space-Time and 
Relativity These are absolutely necessary parts of his argu- 
ment or demonstration and could not be shortened, but there 
1s something to be said for the Bishop issuing a brief book, 
containing the conclusions arrived at in the main thesis, which 
would be useful to those who possess (to adapt Ben Jonson’s 
phrase) small mathematics and less Mendelism It is some four 
years since the lectures were del:vered, and they are now issued 
in perfect logical form without destroying the quiet sense of 
humour which was displayed at Aberdeen, but something less 
in bulk and ın severity of thought ıs needed if the results of 
the book are to reach the average thinking man and woman. 
The details of the argument are severe, but the argument 
ıs not in itself perhaps very difficult Dr Barnes certainly 
holds the dogma that a finite cosmos includes the whole of space 
and that Euclidian space ıs absurd since ıt assumes that space 
1s infinite, though actual space. whether that of Riemann or 
not, differs from the space described by Eaclid ‘‘ by an extra- 
° ordinarily small degree of curvature,” yet a degree of curvature 
involving a fmite universe containing all space Space is 
iseparable from Time and ıs interwoven with Time into a 
single continuum. The conception is trua though ıt 1s very 
difficult to explain, but, as the Bishop shows, there are circum- 
stances in which the terms ‘“‘ before” and ‘“‘ after’? are not 
applicable Newton did not know of this relationship of Time 
and Space, though he revolted from the idea of action at a 
distance which 1s apparently involved in his law of gravitation 
Dr Einstein has shown that gravitation is due to the warping 
of Space-trme In fact, the fundamental laws of nature, such 
as the principles of conservation of energy and momentum and 
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the law of gravitation, are the ‘‘ necessary consequences of our 
modes of measurement’ Energy, momentum, stress are 
“ consequences of the metrical structure of Space-time’? But 
theoretical physics cannot tell the whole story This finite 
universe contains factors which survive when the universe itself 
perishes, not by fire or flood, but by the cessation of the function- 
ing of heat 
The human mind demands explanation of the Plan which lies 
behind this finite universe ın which matter ıs not merely an 
aggregation of protons and electrons, but a symptom of space- 
curvature which we can trace until ‘‘ we reach discontinuities of 
which we can give no adequate explanation,” discontinuities” 
inherent not in our physical incapacity to observe but in the 
very nature of things 
Our voyage to Ialliput ends by leaving us overwhelmed 
by the almost infinite complexity of the Universe That 
ıt could have come into existence without the fiat of an 
ordering Mind I cannot believe And, in my view, as men 
of science ate probing into the ultimate (or penultimate) 
nature of things, they are discovering God’s plan and thereby 
proving that there 1s some kinship between the mind of man 
and that of God In fact, our quest for knowledge 1s not 
hopeléss, simply because God has given us power to under- 
stand His works and ways 
But ıs the new determinism, which apparently involves indeter- 
muinism or the laws of probability ın the search after physical 
reality, inconsistent with that free volition which 1s a part of 
man’s daily experience? The Bishop’s answer 1s emphatic and 
ıs of the same character as Sir James Jeans’ declaration in 
his latest book that the ultimate problem of human free-will 
“les beyond the province of physics”? Dr Barnes says 
emphatically that ‘‘ Matter, energy and radiation are physical 
entities Mind and spirit belong to the psychical realm’? In 
subsequent chapters Dr Barnes traces the emergence of self- 
consciousness 1n the limited universe that contains all space He 
indicates the possibilities that life exists in Venus and Mars and 
we can fairly conclude that there 1s reason to believe that 
life exists throughout the whole cosmos and that in many 
places its development has reached stages 1mmeasurably in 
advance of that attained by man upon the earth Beings 
of such advanced mental development would naturally try to 
send messages to, and receive them from, other planets 
* It 1s not wholly umprobable that, mixed with the cosmic rays 
which we receive, there are such messages 
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‘Meanwhile we’ have our earth here” the earth that had a 
beginning anë will have an end In the discussion of the 
evolution of plants and sex Dr Barnes boldly and rightly deals 
with the biological association of the question of the virgin birth 
of Christ. He says that such a birth 1s ın his judgment a 
natural process ‘‘ I have, personally, little doubt that biological 
research vill ın due course prove a human virgin birth to be 
possible | I personally do not doubt that God acts in and 
through the evolutionary process, aud between such a mode 
of Divine action and the assertion of the divinity of Christ I 
¿see mo necessary opposition.” That evolutionary process, 
acutely discussed ın these pregnant pages, shows that man’s , 
moral sense developed late, a concomitant of the growth of the 
brain and of the growth of the herd-instinct which gave rise 
to the herd-virtues. Moral sense involves absolute -values 
“ On earth man has no permanent home, and if, as I believe, 
absolute values are never destroyed, those which humanity 
carries must be preserved elsewhere than on this globe’’ God 
_ does not work within the evolutionary organism 

The natural conclusion from the evidence now available 

1s that God exists apart from His creation fhat He 1s 
piimarily transcendent and only immanent to a very lımıted 


degree ın so far as His creatures share His nature and serve 
His- plan ` 


The Stoic ċoctrine of universal ımmanence is thus finally 
dismissed. 

As to the significance of the evolutionary process which Dr 
Barnes calls ‘‘ morally blind and blundering ” ıt certainly does 
not involve a non-moral God and (as the Bishop says) 1t produced 
man Surely the answer to the eternal question as to why God 
allows the existence of Evil is that ıf Evil did not exist man 
would not be free The power of choice between Good and 
Evil makes man not an automatic subject of evolution but a 
free man The existence of Evil ıs a’ necessity 1f man is to 
share eventrally the nature of God Pace Dr Barnes there 
seems no practical dilemma if Christ is God Dr: Barnes 
himself says that ıf there were no evil we should be but 
‘automata ‘‘In ourselves there exists self-directing purposive 
activity ’? In this acitvity man shares the nature of God— 
‘* Conscious Purpose seems the only adequate way of accounting 
for evolution and its consequences’? Purposeful man’ has 
“ merely discovered morality The discovery of the moral 
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law has been a slow progress, > but ıt involves the postulate 
of God ` 

And so we come, through morality, religion, prayer, sacra- 
ments, to the vital question of conscious and personal 
immortality It ıs the fruit of the fact that the cosmos ıs a 
rational creation If man does not personally survive the death 
of the body ıt would be an irrational creation ‘‘ That we 
cannot see how the process will be continued or the end achieved 
matters little, for 1s 1t not true that the process by which 
consciousness has come to be associated with the living organism 
remains a profound enigma? ’’ We are cast back upon Faith, 
but Faith in a reasonable God and a reasonable Universe The’ 
persistence of Evil means the persistence of personal choice 
In the Ring and the Book Pope Innocent XII in determining the 
fate of that incarnation of passionate evil Count Guido 
Franceschini is not hopeless at all The old and mystic states- 
man places all his earthly hope on the doing of justice in the 
interest not only of society but of the evildoer, yet he adds 

Else I avert my face, nor follow him 
Into that sad obscure sequestered state 


Where God unmakes but to remake the soul 
He else made first ın vain, which must not be 


J E. G. DE MONTMORENCY 


* * * 


VON HUGEL’S RELIGIOUS 
PHILOSOPHY * 


An admırable account of the religious philosophy of Baron 
von Hugel has recently been published by Mr. L V Lester- 
Garland ‘The volume contains the substance of a short course 
of public lectures delivered last year ın the University of 
Bristol Opening with an interesting account of the personal 
and literary characteristics of the Baron the author goes on 
to give a very lucid and interesting account of the lofty Theism, 
which von Hugel set forth ın his published works, The 
Mystical Element of Religion, Eternal Life, Essays and 
Addresses on the Philosophy of Religion, etc , as well as ın his 
correspondence. 


+ "e Religious Philosophy of Baron F von Hugel By L V Lester- 
Gariand Dent 5s net 


VoL CXLIII 48 
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It 1s well that the teaching of so influential and saintly a 
thinker as Baron von Hugel should be thus briefiy and clearly 
presented to readers who may be unable to study the original 
works, or may be discouraged by their somewhat involved 
and difficult style Baron von Hugel was one of the profoundest 
thinkers of the past generation, and the short account given 
by Mr Lester-Garland enables the reader to understand the 
way ın which he was able to unite, not without inwaid tension, 
the claims of Faith, the Activity of Reason and loyalty to the 
Roman Catholic Church. He combined steadfast assertion and 

contention thet the object of faith 1s given with unsparing efforts 

to render its meaning intellizible, as revealing the consistent 
Wholeness, through the Highest, of Reality es a coherent 
system of Life and Being 

Thus the faith of a saint and the speculation of a philosopher 
went hand in hand to make Baron F von Hugel one of the 
most important religious teachers of his age This volume 

_can be higklv recommended as giving a faithful and adequate 
account of the outstanding features of this teaching 


JSL 


* * * 


DIPLOMATIC PRACTICE.* 


Mr H Ritchie, formerly technical assistant 11 the Foreign 
Office, has brought up to date the indispensable work on 
diplomatic practice which the noted diplomatist, the late Sir 
Ernest Satow, issued in 1917 and revised in 1922 It ıs true 
that since the war many changes have occurred, mostly centring 
round the emergence of the League of Nations, while the 
formation of the British Commonwealth of Nations in a more 
or less concrete form deserves the chapter on the subject which 
Mr Ritchie has added But the long list of Congresses and Con- 
-~ ferences beginning with the famous Congress of Munster and 
Osnabruck of 1648, resulting in the Peace of Westphalia 
which ended the Thirty Years War, has been omitted, presum- 
ably for reasons of space, and these chapters are a real loss 
‘to the historical students, though Mr Ritchie has replaced 
them by a very useful chapter “‘ descriptive ın general of such 
assemblies, supplemented by outstanding imstances of the 
numerous conferences held within recent years °? ‘The earlier 


+A Guide to Diplomatic Practice By the late Rt Hon Sir Ernest 
Satow Third edition Revised by H Ritchie Longmans 36s net 
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editions are still available for consultation on historical points 
by the student and should be retained by all law libraries In 
times to come the Paris Peace Conference of 1919 will again 
fruitfully be compared with the Congress which preceded the 
Peace of Westphalia The Conference of 1919 1s admirably 
summarised in Mr Ritchie’s edition. One other small point 
of criticism must be made Professor Oppenheim ın the 
Editorial Introduction to the 1917 edition quoted the amazing 
prophecy made in 1889 by that great international lawyer, 
W E Hall, as to the war of xrọr4 and the international 
reaction after ıt It should appear in all editions of this book 
In the first edition Sir Ernest Satow stated that in 1504 Pope 
Julius II promulgated the list of order and precedence among 
heads of States Mr Ritchie points out that the famous Pope 
did not actually promulgate the list, but ıt was in fact in 
existence ın the Vatican and was used in 1504 on the occasion 
of an English ambassadorial visit. At that date England was 
seventh on the list, coming next after Portugal There were 
disputes as to precedence until the Congress of Vienna settled 
the future All sovereign states from that date, whether 
empires, kingdoms or republics, are equal ın poimt of rank, 
a policy that Sweden and Great Britain had urged long before 
Mr Ritchie follows the general headings of Sir Ernest 
Satow’s work dealing in detail with Diplomacy in General, 
Diplomatic Agents in General and International Meetings and 
Transactions The additional book entitled “the British 
Commonwealth of Nations and the League of Nations” will 
be very useful to students The Statute of Westminster, which 
received the King’s consent on December r1th, 1931, states by 
way of preamble that 
imasmuch as the Crown is the symbol of the free association 
of the members of the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
and as they are united by a common allegiance to the Crown, 
it would be ın accord with the established constitutional 
position of all the members of the Commonwealth ın relation 
to one another that any alteration touching the Succession 
to the Crown or the Royal Style and Titles shall hereafter 


require the assent as well of the Parliaments of all the 
Dominions as of the Parhament of the United Kingdom 


That provision knitted the whole Commonwealth together, but 
the Irish Free State, on the occasion of the Regency necessitated 
by the illness of the King in 1928, challenged the mght of the 
Crown to appoint a Regent on the ground of the maxim 
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Delegatus non potest delegare. The application-of the maxim 
is very doubtful On May 3rd, 1933, the Insh Free State 
Parliament passed an Act which removed the oath of allegiance 
from the Constitution of the Imsh Free State The Senate 
had rejected the Bull, but after sixty days ıt became’ law, 
despiie the opposition, ın accordance with the terms of the 
Constitution, and received the formal-signature of the Governor- 
General This Act apparently conflicts with the terms of the 
Statute of Westminster, but on the other hand by that Statute 
future laws made by the Dominion Parliaments shall not be 
void or inoperative on the ground that they are repugnant to 
any Act of Parliament of the United Kingdom, and so no real 
question arises on this insignificant and transient matter, which 
1s after all rather a question of manners than of diplomacy As 
Mr Thomas said in the House of Commons on May 4th, 1933, 
the failure to take the Oath 1s not in itself a repudiation of alle- 
giance though it 1s a breach of the Treaty of 1921 

Mr. Ritchie mentions one practical difficulty as to the privi- 
leges in one part of the Empire of foreign representatives 
accredited to His Majesty 1n respect of another part, arising 
under sub-heads at (a) immunity from legal process, or (b) 
reliefs from taxation. 


As regards (a) ıt must perhaps bè deemed that such a 
question as, eg, whether a foreign muimister accredited to 
His Majesty ın respect of the Domimion of Canada would 
enjoy immunity in the Irish Free State, would be one for 
Government or the Courts of the latter to determine; while 
as regards (b) ıt might be assumed that, if only as a matter 
of courtesy, such reasonable facilities as could be accorded 
would be given But until actual cases arise and are settled 
the position seems open to some doubt 


The chapter on the League of Nations will be useful as a 
supplement to Mr Fachir1’s book on the same subject The 
position of the United States, Ecuador and the Hedjaz 1s curious 
since 


they have not ratified such of the above peace treaties as 
were signed on their behalf Brazil and Costa Rica, 
which had become members, have since withdrawn Appli- 
cations for membership made by Monaco and San Marino 
did not materialise, while those made by Armenia, 
Azerbayjan, Georgia, Isechtenstem and the Ukraine were 
zefused Important countries which have remained outside 
the League are the United States, Russia and Turkey 
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It may be added that Japan has wıthdrawn from the League, 
subject presumably to the rule that “ any member may with- 
draw after giving two years’ notice of its tention to do so.” 
The present number of members of the League of Nations is 
fifty-four, but ın the absence of Japan, Russia, the United 
States of America and Brazil it cannot be said to be a world- 
wide force, though ıt 1s of world-wide influence for good 
Officials of Leagues enjoy diplomatic privileges and immunities 
throughout the territories of all the members of the League 

J E G wM 


* * * 


PINDAR IN ENGLISH * 


It 1s a brave thing to attempt to render the Odes of Pindar 
in English verse, but that veteran scholar and jurist Professor 
Murison ıs not lacking in courage as his recent translations 
in verse from Horace and Virgil attest Yet there can be no 
doubt that Pindar ıs a great test for a modern translator, since 
the necessary -flutes and lyres are absent The famous ninth 
(so-called) Nemean Ode for Chromios of A:tna specifically states 
the need fr music We give Professor Murison’s excellent 
translation of the passage : 


Come, he requires a strain of verses sweet 

For, mounting on his conquering chartot fleet, 
He gives the signal for a lyric spell 

To grace the Mothe: and her Twins right meet, 
Joint guardians of Pytho’s beetling fell 

A common saying bids us take good heed 
*Gainst burying ın silence in the ground 

The achievement of a noble deed, 

And meet it 1s, one mtist concede, 
To make a lay of tales divine resound 

So we will 1ouse the lyre’s deep swell 

And we will rouse the flute, to tell 

The glories of the chiefest char1ot-race— 
Yea, that, and nothing less— 

The race Adrastos founded into Phoibus 

Beside the rolling waters of Asopos 


Dr Bury says of this ode that Pindar in it hit absolutely 
the mark of poetry Professor Murison in his translation 
gives us the speed of the poem, English can do no more, and 
the trained ear will hear subjectively the lyre and the flute 


* The Odes of Pindar Rendered in English Verse By Alexander Falconer 
Murison Longmans ros 6d net 
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In the seventh Olympian Ode for Diagoras of Rhodes we hear 
them again ın combination, and it ıs said that this combination 
of sound was invented by Pindar about 476 Bc But apart from 
accompanying music the text ıs very often obscure and always 
difficult: allusive and illusive phrases that contain often 
enough in two words meanings that could occupy a long 
English sentence Professor Murison drily comments in his 
prefatory note on ‘‘ the hopelessness of marking effectively the 
‘ echoes,’ ‘ signals,’ ‘ responsions,’ that ingemous scholars have 
discerned clanging or whispering, flashing or waving, from 
verse to verse’’ His difficulties are very obvious 

The Greek critics themselves regarded Pindar as a poet who 
struck the highest mark ın poetry He lived (518—c 443 BC.) 
almost a century after the times of Sappho and overlapped 
Æschylus, Sophocles and Euripides He was ın fact a part 
of the great constellation of poetic and dramatic genius that 
brooded over the greatest period of classical times He was not 
only a singer of the great games of Hellas, which he saw as 
a symbol of national unity It 1s certainly not true (to use 
the phrase of Paley) that “ he ıs totally absorbed ın one great 
idea—the contemplation of human glory as attamed by the 
grace of the gods ın the great athletic contests of Hellas” His 
idealism was far greater, though the British nation, absorbed 
from one point of view ın sport, should welcome Professor 
Murison’s translation for that reason But there ıs a greater 
thought ın Pindar’s pleas for Hellenic unity, a subjective and 
not merely an objective thought Plato welcomed this, and 
Dr Sandys explaims the fact He writes 


Pindar ıs repeatedly quoted by Plato, for example ın the 
Meno, where he 1s counted as one of the “‘ divine poets,” and 
a splendid passage is cited from his dirges ‘The lines on the 
reign of Law seem to have been Plato’s favourite quotation, 
for he refers to them in the Protagoras, the Gorgias and the 
Symposium, and also in the Laws ‘The same passage 1s 
cited by Herodotus [11 38 ] 


The famous fourth Pythian Ode, which Professor Murison 
translates with zest and with such a measure of success as 1s 
possible—Swinburne was the only English poet who could have 
touched the lyric speed and fury of the or1ginal—is full of the 
note of sustice and subjective things The fame of Pindar did 
not die with the death of Hellenic hopes Even Alexander 
the Great spared the house of Pindar when he sacked Thebes. 
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nationalism In the past ıt has been subordinate to the national 
state, ministering to its power, now it must rise above the state 
and minister to the international order In the past it has been 
the cause of strife and war, and intensified the passions of the 
belligerents, now ıt must be the basis of union and peace, and 
move the hearts of men, and through them of nations, towards 


understanding °? Precisely Before the Churches can convert 
the world they must convert themselves 
* * * 


During the years 1782-8 Louis Sébastien Mercier compiled the 
twelve volumes of his Tableau de Paris, which ıs a vast and 
haphazard description of Parisian life wummediately before the 
outburst of the French Revolution Miss Helen Simpson has 
translated and edited a number of the more interesting chapters 
in The Wating City * Mercier was a man of strong convictions 
and independent character He rarely hesitated to advance his 
own opinion against the most powerful adversaries Unlike many 
of his contemporaries, Mercier was able to survive his independent 
and outspoken spirit He possessed a ready wit and was con- 
stantly changing his ground In politics he was a moderate 
republican and a great admirer of English liberty But he had 
little political power and his attacks were largely disregarded 
Mercier wrote the greater pait of Le Tableau de Paris ın the 
shelter of Switzerland, whére he was able to record his umpressions 
free from® every restramt He describes with great vigour and 
insight ‘‘ the character, diversions, grievances and hopes ” of the 
people of Paris He deals in detail with almost every topic of 
importance or interest, ranging from the extravagant luxury of 
fashionable society to the threadbare existence of the very poor 
His comments ate terse and to the point, though sometimes 
coloured by his own piejudices Future events cast their shadows 
before, and the chief value of the Tableau de Pans is that it 
exposes the bureaucratic tyranny and petty restrictions which 
characterised the daily life of the average Parisian Mercier’s 
object was to make the people conscious of their wrongs ‘‘ Know 
yourselves, hate yourselves, and then, in that knowledge and 
excellent discontent, remould your world’’ Yet he did not 
foresee the Revolution which was looming in the immediate 
future Mercier over-estimated the strength of the government 
“ Dangerous rioting has become a moral impossibility ın Paris 

What with mounted police and a perpetual garrison ın the 
very heart of the city, sedition finds no rallying point Any 
attempt at sedition here would be mipped in the bud; Paris need 
never fear an outbreak such as Lord George Gordon recently led 
in‘London ”?” In some excellent notes Miss Simpson has set out 
“ very briefly the fashion or custom or law of which he writes 
repeated at the same period on the other side of the Channel ” 
The interest of this book has been increased also by the reproduc- 
tion of a large number of contemporary prints 


* Harrap 12s 6d net 
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"NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


«The Oxford Book of American Prose’’* is ın a sense a 
supplement to Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch’s Oxford Book of English 
Prose, and that 1s what it ought not to be Mr Mark van Doren 
has compiled a fascinating book, but of the compilation he says 
definitely that any prose written ın America “I took to be 
American prose, and I judged ıt merely as prose I was not 
patriotic’? Now comparatively modern writers such as Washing- 
ton living, James Fenimore Cooper, W H Prescott, Emerson, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, Edgar Allan Poe, James Russell Lowell 
and Henry James are definitely ‘‘ English ’’ writers, they are 
great masters of English prose, they represent the English 
tradition, as indeed do all the great earlier writers But there 
came a change, varying in date for different parts of the United 
States, when there arose admirable prose (that could not have 
been written by ‘“‘ English ” scholars) by masters such as Mark 
Twain, Artemas Ward, Stephen Crane and many others that 
appear in this delightful selection These writers mark a turning 
point ın the tistory of the English language, and “ American 
prose ? should be limited to these modern writers 

* * * 


The International Court of Justice has awarded Greenland 
to Denmark, and that ıs the end of a long struggle, but the legal 
controversy has given rise to an important book, trfnslated in 
admirable English, by Professor Knud Berlin of the University 
of Copenhagen entitled ‘‘ Denmark’s Right to Greenland A 
Survey of the Past and Present Status of Greenland, Iceland and 
the Faroe Islands ın Relation to Norway and Denmark’’+ Dr 
Berlin clearly explains ın the light of history how ıt came about 
that ‘ Norway originally won the old colonies and how she lost 
them ?” ‘The Norwegian additional argument that ıt 1s necessary 
for the Norwegian nation to have the opportunity of expansion 
Dr Berlin meets by the statement that ‘‘ there 1s probably not 
a single Norwegian among the 16,600 or more imhabitants in 
Greenland Tnere are some 400 Danes, the remainder are Green- 
landers’? ‚except some twelve Norwegian trappers who have 
wintered in East Greenland since 1924 and the descendants of 
Anders Olsen who have become pure Greenlanders It ıs a very 
attractive book 

* * * 

In the summer of last year, Sir James Purves-Stewart, the 
eminent physician, with a party of doctors and scientists, paid 
a month’s conducted visit to Soviet Russia “A Physician’s Tour 
in Soviet Russia ’’{ contains an account of his experiences and 
impressions ‘This little book will be of especial terest to medical 
men Sir James visited many of the hospitals, mateinity insti- 
tutes, convalescent homes and clinics and was impressed by “‘,the 
elaborate organisation of her public health services ”’ 


* Oxford University Press 12s 6d net 
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